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A JOURNAL OF ORIENTAL RESEARCH. 


FAH HIAN’S KINGDOM OF THE DAKSHINA. 
Br THOMAS FOULEES, F.L.S., MB.A.5. CHAPLAIN OF SAINT JOHN'S, BANGALORE. 


Fe ae ee hares 
tion to pass from North India to Ceylon 
through Southern India, but on making ingui- 
ries into the state of the country through 
which his route would lie, he was obliged, for 
some unmentioned reason, to give up this por- 
tion of his enterprise. The short report which 
he has left’ of the results of those inquiries is 
very interesting, and contains allusions which 


seem tome to be capable of being developed | 


into an outline of the condition of an important 
portion of Southern India during the earliest 
centuries of the Christian era. 

He tells us that “two hundred yeouyan to the 
south there is a kingdom called Tha-thsen,” 


and he then proceeds to describe two or three | 


circumstances respecting it which had come to 
his knowledge. The object of this paper is 
to try to identify this kingdom by a develop- 
ment of the meaning’ of these words and their 
context, and by a comparison of the interpre- 
tation so obtained with other information re- 
specting the condition of South India at the 
time to which his description refers. 

M. Elaproth long ago recognized the word 
* Tha-thsen' as Fah Hian's equivalent of the word 
“Dakshina (‘the South’), a denomination 
applied to the vast country called at present the 
Dakhan, which is the vulgar pronunciation of 


regarding the correctness of this identifica- 


aes limitation of the word ‘Dakhan’ to 
that portion of South India which hes between 
the Vindhyas and a moveable line in the neigh- 
bourhood of the Krishna, I need scarcely say, 
is comparatively modern ; in Fah Hian's time 


tween the Vindhyasand Cape Kumirl(Comorin), 
It is therefore remarkable that he should use 
this word ag the name of a kingdom. He does 
not indeed say that there was no other king- 
dom besides this within those limits, and 
it is well known from other sources that the 
whole of that region was not in his time under 
the rule of » single monarch ; still, what had 
been conveyed to his mind by his informants, 
who were themselves ‘people of the country,’ 


was, that there was a kingdom in the south, 


whatever its other name or names may have 
been, which was at that time sufficiently pre- 
eminent amongst its neighbours to be entitled to 
be called ‘The kingdom of the south.’ Per- 
haps it may be allowable to infer that this 


anthority over the rest of the kingdoms of South 


Dakshina :” and no question is Hkaly fo) sew India. 





: The present paper is based en Mz. Laidley’s translation of tht: French edition of MM. Résewt, Kispeeth, bad 
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Fah Hian’s short description® contains several 
in an adyanced state of civilization :-— 

1. Architecture and sculpture were repre- 
sented by the Buddhist monastery, carved out of 
an isolated rock, and containing 1500 cells, 
of which he gives a somewhat particular de- 
scription. The rock was cut down to represent 
a building of five storeys rising above each 
other in pyramidal form; each storey was carved 
into the shape of an animal, or series of animals, 
culminating in » pigeon of sufficient size to con- 
tain a hundred monks’ cells. This pigeon also 
held a reservoir of water, and the water was 
conducted from it in channels which ran round 
each of the five storeys in succession, and ulti- 
mately flowed out through the outer gate of 
the monastery- This colossal curiosity of archi- 
tectural and sculptural art may very justly be 
regarded not as an isolated and entirely singular 
monument, but as a very remarkable instance or 
copy of a class of structural. buildings of various 
degrees of resemblance to it, which were to be 
found in the surrounding country: since it can 
scarcely be thought probable that the architect 
and sculptor would rise at one bound to the 
conception of an edifice of this high character, 
to be carved, in the first instance, out of the solid 
rock. It may therefore fairly be regarded as an 
example of the style of architecture, whether 
indigenous or imported, which prevailed at the 
time of its construction, and which had existed 
for some time previously, in this part of South 
India. 


* For the eake of reference wo add Beal's version of 
's 36th section in 
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(JasvaRy, 1878. 


2. The existence of this vihara would of 
itself be sufficient to justify the conclusion that 
the Buddhist religion had taken considerable 
root in the ‘kingdom of the south,’ and that 
those who professed it were a respectable class 
of its subjects. But Fah Hian does not leave 
this circumstance to be merely conjectured : for 
he distinctly refers to the Buddhist monks, as 
well as to the Brahmans and heretics, who 
dwelt in this kingdom.* Religion, therefore,— 
regarding it here as a mark of the civilization 
of the ‘ kingdom of the south,'—was represented 
by each of the highest forms of religious philo- 
sophy to which the intellect of India had then 
risen 


8. This last circumstance involves another 
mark of the civilization of this kingdom : for in 
the fact that Buddhist monks, Bribmans, and 
it, there is an indication that religious toleration 


ida int aod barre, Mime 

of them are inhabited by heretics. know of 

the law of or or ama, or of 

of the different of learning. The men of fa 
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of the country that a service of state-guides 
existed in this kingdom, and that they were 
paid for their.services, through the government 
officials, at a regulated price, and that this price 
had to be paid im advance by the traveller on 
his entrance into the cunntry. This I under- 
stand to be the meaning of his words,—* Those 
who desire to proceed thither should first pay 
a certain sum of money to the king of the 
country, who will then appoint people to ac- 
company them and show them the way.” 

6. This service of guides, considered, as it 
is by Fah Hian, as a remarkable feature in the 
character of this kingdom, could scarcely have 
arisen as a state institution in any but one 
of the route through this kingdom implies as 
much also:—“The roads of the kingdom of 
Tha-thsen are dangerous, toilsome, and not 
easy to know :”” for, written as these words were 
after he had accomplished the difficult land-jour- 
ney from China to India, he is clearly referring 
to an extensive tract of country abounding in 
mountains and deep rivers, and jungles infested 
by robbers and wild beasts. The same conclu- 
sion seems to arise from the context of this 
description of the roads: for he proceeds at 
once to add, first, that the traveller had to pay 
down “a certain sum of money to the king of 
the country” before he made the journey on 
these roads; and, secondly, that he “ was anable 
to proceed thither.” I gather from this, first, 
that it was principally, if not entirely, the 
necessity of advancing this money which de- 
terred him from proceeding by the land route to 
Ceylon : for it seems very improbable that the 
great zeal and intrepidity which had already 
accomplished the Himilayan journey would 
shrink before the lesser difficulties of the Dakhan, 
provided those difficulties were of « similar kind. 
And, if this was the deterring reason, I gather, 
secondly, that the sum of money required to 
be advanced was not a° mere passenger's toll, 
but a considerable sum, which Fah Hian's purse 
was unable to mect, or which he did not consider 
advisable to spend in this manner. 

7. Fab Hian, as a zealous Buddhist, looked 
at this institution, as he did at everything else 
during his sojourn in India, only as it affected 
himself und others of his own profession: he 
speaks of this service simply as one of guides, 
and of the persons who benefited by it as “ the 
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Clergy of Reason of the other kingdoms,” who 
proceeded “thither to practise the rites.” Re- 
perty, would need nothing more than to beshown 
the way of their journey :-but I cannot imagine 
a powerful state setting about the establishment 
ofan elaborate and expensive service of this kind 
for the benefit of these monks alone, if their 
poses. If we could learn more of this institution, 
it would probably turn out to be the old police 
service of Southern India; and the persons for 
whose benefit it was more especially instituted, 
and applied in the form towhich Fah Hian refers, 
were the merchants who traversed the Dakhan 
in those days with the lighter and 
articles of the commerce of the East. Their 
valoable merchandize would need and could well 
pay for this kind of state escort; and the rich 
benefits of this commerce which they bronght 
to induce the state to create or to apply a police 
service of this kind for their protection. This 
service, therefore, thas regarded, suggests an- 
other mark of the civilization of * the kingdom 
the south," namely, its valasble commerce, and 
its inland trade-routes. | 
These instances of the political, intellectaal, 
and religions condition of Fah Hinn’s ‘kingdom 
of the south,’ taken in connection with the 
sovoral matters which lie beneath them and lead 
up to them, seem fully to warrant the conclusion 
that it was both extensive and powerful, and 
that it was advanced in the best forms of the 
civilization which India had worked out in those 


times. 

Fah Hian mentions ‘ the king of the country,’ 
and there seem to be some considerations in his 
description which lead to the conclusion that 
this or some previous ruler or rulers of this 
kingdom was a patron of Buddhism, if: not 
himself a Buddhist -— 

1. The presence of Buddhist monks is sufli- 
cient to show that the rulers of the kingdom 
were not inimical to the Buddhist religion. 
Brahmans and Jains were already on the scene, 
ready to take advantage of any ascendancy of 
their religion at court to crush their hated 
rivals; and the common people, in at least one 
part of the kingdom, were avowedly rejectors of 
Buddhism. 

2 It is mach more likely that the toleration 
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of these rival religions should have proceeded 
from a mild Buddhist monarch than from a 
king whose sympathies were with the party 
of innovation, whose earliest appearances on 
the stage of the history of the times which suc- 
ceeded Fah Hian’s days are associated with bit- 
ter controversies, and a fanatical hatred of their 
Buddhist opponents, which prepared the way 
for their general extermination. 

3. It is scarcely probable that a colossal 
work of art, like Fah Hian’s rock-cut monastery, 
could have been undertaken by any one but a 
powerfal, rich, and prosperous king,* or rather, 
considering the time which such a work would 
require for its completion, by a succession of 
such kings. And it is similarly improbable 
that a costly and everlasting monument of this 
jescription would have been so undertaken 
unless the king or kings had religious convic- 
tions in harmony with the object for which 
such a magnificent building was constructed. 

We may now pass on to investigate the lo- 
cality of the kingdom of Tha-thsen. 

Fak Hian places it “ two hundred yeouyan to 
the south”—namely, to the south of the place 
where he was when ho described it. In the 
preceding chapter we find him ascending the 
Heng (Ganges) from Palianfoe (Pitaliputra) 
until “he came to the town of Pho-lo-nai 


yeouyan. 

The yeouyan, as the equivalent of the Sans- 
krit yojana, is “a measure of distance equal 
to four kroshas, which at 8000 cubita or 4000 
yards to the krosha or kos will be almost exactly 
nine miles ; other computations make the yojana 
but about five miles, or even no more than four 
miles anda half.” (Wilson, Sansk. Dict.) The 
Chinese appear to havo used the word not 
so much as a definite measure of length, 
as to express the distance from one halting- 
place to another during royai progresses on the 
imperial highroads, and between the relays of 
the post; and the actual length of the different 
stages appears to have depended upon the level 
or hilly character of the country, and so to have 
varied much everywhere. “The translations 
of Buddhist works,” says M. Rémusat, “ distin- 
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guish three kinds of yojana :—the great yojana of 
80 li, which is used in the measurement of level 
countries, where the absence of mountains and 
rivers renders the road easy; the mean yojana 
of 60 li, when rivers and mountains oppose some 
difficulties to the traveller ; and the little yojana 
of 40 li, adapted to those countries where the 


natural to suppose that the little yojana of forty 
li would be selected by him as the most appli- 
cable in this instance. M. Rémusat, in fact, 
adopts the little yojana of 44 English miles as 
“applicable with exactness to the most celebrated 
localities” which have been identified in these 
travels of Fah Hian. For the present purpose, 
therefore, it seems reasonable to adopt this 
measurement of 44 miles for the yojena in the 
interpretation of Fa Hian's report; and his words 
then, put into plain English, will be, “Nine 
hundred miles to the south of Baniras there is 
a kingdom called*the kingdom of the south.’’ 
The question now arises, What point had he 
in his mind at the other end of his line? He 
starts from a fixed point, Baniras; and it seems 
natural to suppose that he is referring to some 
equally definite spot, which it had been his 


answered, namely, With what degree of exact- 
ness does Fah Hian indicate the directions of the 
localities which he mentions? What is to be 


scientific exactness, he lays down the relative 
positions of places very correctly, but he does 
not go beyond the four cardinal points of the 
place, therefore, lying between south-south-east 
and south-south-west would be ‘to the south,’ 
within the usual meaning of his words. Ona 
map of India I mark off by its scale a line 900 
miles in length. Applying this line to the map 


aan, eres Teng cals tho manacteny Po-lo-mo-lo-bi-li, and saysit was built by king So-to-po-ho (SAtavahana ?).— 
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in a southerly direction from Baniras, and de- 
flecting it a little to the west, to keep within the 
limits of the land, the end of the 900 miles will 
be found in the neighbourhood of Madras ; and, 
as Madras is only about 2} degrees to the west 
of the meridian of Baniras, any place in the 
neighbourhood of Madras will suit Fah Hian’s 
distance and direction, according to this mode 
of measurement. It seems certain, however, 
that while we may consider Madras to be aboat 
the extreme south point to which his description 
can apply, Fa Hian had « more route 
in mind than the crow-flightline ; and when he 
says that “the roads of the kingdom of Tha- 
thsen are dangerous, teilsome, and not easy to 
know,’ he seems to suggest an intricate inland 
route, rather than the road by the coast. If so, 
allowance must be made for the circuitousness 
and sinuosities of that route, and the end of the 
900 miles will then fall a good deal north of 
Madras. In this long distance perhaps an al- 
lowance of about one-fourth will be enfficient to 
cover these deflections from the straight line; 
and the end of Fah Hian’s linc will then fall in 
the neighbourhood of the Krishya, 

The result of this method of interpreting Fah 
Hian’s 35th chapter may now be stated in these 
words :—T wo hundred travelling stages to the 
south of Baniras—ithat is to say, somewhere 
between the basin of the Godavari and the 
basin of the Pilir—lay, in the year 400 
a.o., the heart of an extensive kingdom, 
namely, the ‘kingdom of the south,’ where the 
arts of architecture and seulpture had attained 
a high stage of progress ; where religion, philoso- 
phy, and literature were represented by Buddhist 
monks, Brahmans, and other religious sectarians; 
where internal order was maintained by a well- 
organized police, whose services were available 
for the protection of pilgrims of religion, as 
well as for merchants and their merchandize; 
which possessed Buddhist monuments of saf- 
ficient interest and importance to induce “the 
Clergy of Reason of the other kingdoms [to] go 
thither and practise the rites ;'’ whose material 
progress was apparently aided by « rich and ex- 
tensive commerce ; and which was governed by a 
mild and enlightened monarch, who, while be 
seems to have himself possessed Buddhist sym- 
pathies, was nevertheless tolerant of all other 
religions. 

We may now proceed to compare this inter- 


contents of those grants, especially when taken 
in connection with those of their 
the Chera, the Kadamba, and the Chi- 


Hian’s visit. For the purposes ofthis paper, 
therefore, it amounts to the same thing whether 
the central spot of the kingdom of Tha-thsen, 
to which Fah Hian's information referred, lay in 
the basins of the Godivar! and Krishni, or in 
the basins of the Pilir and the Pennfrs, since 
the whole of these localities were in his days 
under the rale of the kings of the Pallavas. 

All that is at present known of. these kings 
pretation which I have above offered of Fah 
Hian's narrative :— 

1. That they were tho paramount power in 
the Dakhan when the first Chalukya 
army crossed the Narmada, in or about the 5th 
century A.D., has long been known from Sir 
Walter Elliot's earliest papers on the Chilukyn 
dynasties.. Tho earliest kingdom of the Chi- 
lukyas in the Dakban was conquered by them 
from the Pallavas, and their peaceable posses- 
sion of it was confirmed by the marriage of the 
Chilukya king with a princess of the Pslla- 
vas. So that a short time after, and 80, ap- 
parently, at the very time of Fah Hinn’s visit, 
the Pallava dominions extended far up into 
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the north-western districta of the Dnkhan; 
while at about the same time the whole of the 
seaboard from the northern limits of the C hola 
kingdom at or about the southern Pennir up 


to the southern boundary of Orissa, together | 


with the whole of the inland country westwards 
as far as the borders of the Cheras and the 
EKadambas, was in the possession of these 
kings. Vengi remained in their possession 
for abont two centuries later than the time of 
Fah Hinn, when (about a.p. 602) it waa wrest- 
ed from them by Kubja Vishou Var. 
dhana, the younger brother of the Chilukya 
king; and K dne hi continued to be the capi- 
tal of their curtailed but still very powerful 
kingdom until a much Inter date, and, with 
still farther curtailment of territory, very pro- 
bably, until the tenth century, when the 
Cholnas, taking sdvantage of the decay of 
their power, and of the anarchy which resulted 
from it, carved the new state of Tondaman- 
dalam out of the last remnant of their pos- 
sessions. They were in the height of their 
power in Southern India, therefore, at the time 
of Fah Hian's visit; and their extensive domi- 
niona were then fally entitled to be called the 
‘kingdom of the Dakshina." 

2. That they were at least patrons of Bud- 
dhism seems clear from the fact of the existence 
of Buddhists and Buddhist institutions in their 
kingdom and their capital city; and that they 
were also tolerant of the Brahmanical religion 
is shown by the circumstance that all their grants 
of lands which are a5 yet known were bestowed 
aa Brihmanical endowments. These facta, there- 
fore, ran parallel in this respect with Fah Hion's 
report of the Samanmans, Brahmans, and 
Heretics living together in the * kingdom of the 
Dakshina." 

3. Whether they were themselves Buddhists 
or not, they were at any rate patrons of Buddhist 
architecture. Mr. Fergusson has shown that the 
culminating point of Buddhist architecture waa 
attained, or at least most prominently represent- 
ed, in the Tope of Amrfvati, on the banks of 
the Krishni, which stood in the very centre of 


the dominions of the Pallawas, and that the | 


" He = the momnstery in Kiao-sa-lo or Kosala, the 
which may have been about Wairagadh or Bhikn. 
¢ thence he goes south M00 lito "An-to-lo or Andhra, 
thas ital of which he calls Ping: ae from Achar: Bes 
Saheehaha) T tarlo (Mabt-Asdiora}, t he pia 
or Ta-"an- att 
of which ware two famous monasteries, the Pdrvvuld- and 





most exquisite portions of the soulpture of that 
magnificent Buddhist monument were carved 
about the very time of Fah Hian’s visit to India. 
And this snlendid example of a Buddhist tops 
forma a fitting companion to his corresponding- 
ly grand Buddhist vihira, as a twin example 
of the high style of architecture which prevailed 
in these parte im his days. 


4. Hiwen Thsang* has shown that through- . 


ont the whole course of his journey along the 


| flourishing, and many more of them in rains; — 
and that the greatest number of ruined Buddhist 


buildings, as well as the then preponderating 
numbers of Brihmanical temples, lay in those 


| paris of his route which had bat lately passed’ 
| from the Pallavas into the hands of the 


Vishou-worshipping Chalukyasn 
5. The identity of the Pallava style of 
architecture with that of Fah Hian's kingdom 


of the south is strikingly exemplified by the 


‘Great Rath’ at Mahimallaporam, on the sea- 
shore about 35 miles from the Palla vo capital, 
Kinchipuram, and apparently its commercial 
port. Mr. Fergusson has called this Buddhist 
monument “a literal copy" of the Figeon 
Vihiira of Fah Hian's kingdom of the south : 
and he regards it and the other rathe at that 
place as “the prototypes of the style” of Dra- 
vidian architecture, and “the originals from 
which all the Viminas in Sonthern India were 
copied,” Sir Walter Elliot, many years ago, 
connected these ratha with the Pallavas: and 
Mr. Fergusson assigns them to the Sth or tith 

. “if not indeed eatlicr”"—a date, espe- 
cially when it is expressed in this tentative 
férm, which brings their constraction suff- 
ciently near to Fah Hian's days to connect the 
“ Great Rat h" with his rock-cut monastery in 
point of time, as its form so remarkably does 
in point of architectural style. 

6. While these considerations lead to the 
eonelosion that the kings of tho Pallavas 
were powerfal, enlighteaed, and prosperous, 
the sources of thoir great prosperity are not far 
to seek. The central emporinm of the wholo of 
Avarslila-safightrionae Probably this was B jwid. After 


another 1000 ii to the senth-wret and sooth he come to 
Cha-li-ye, the eapital of which Ferguson would place st 
L and Tun- 
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the commerce between India and the Golden 
Chersonese and the regions to the farther East, 
and so of every sea-board beyond India between 
China and the western world, was within their 
territory; and all the diamond mines then 
known to the world were also within their 
dominions, and had probably supplied every 
diamond which up to that time had ever adorn- 
edadindem. The bulk of that commerce went 
southwards from that “locus wade solcunt in 
Chrysen navigantes" in coasting vessels around 
Cape Kumari to the ports of departure for the 
markets of the West on the western coast: but 
the lighter and most valuable articles, and espe- 
cially the diamonds and other precious stones, 
would natarally find their way by the shorter 
land-route to those ports; and merchants laden 
with these precious commodities would need to 
be protected along the wild roads across the 
peninsadla, and could well afford to pey for that 
protection Fah Hian’s “certain sum of money 
to the king of the country.” 

For these reasons the conclusion seems to me 
to be irresistible that Fah Hian’s ‘kingdom 
ealled Tha-theen’ is tha great kingdom of the 
Pallavas of Kanchi. 

If this identification is well established, it will 
supply an important misaing link in the history 


of India between the times which are covered 
by the classical and the Buddhist relations, and 
by the evidence of coins, and the dawn of the 
unbruken period from the 5th century downwards. 
which is covered by Sir Walter Elliot's Chalu- 
kya inscriptions; it will prepare the way for an 
investigation of the next earlier link in the chain, 
namely, the question of the origin of these 
kings of the Pallavaa, which will probably 
fill in the remainder of the gap; it will account- 
for the possibility of the splendid commerce 
of these parts up through the age of Ptolomy to 


| the times of the Perip/ue, by showing the exist- 


ence of a local government sufficiently powerfal 


for its protection ; it will also, I hope, contribute 
sorapthing towards the completion of Mr. Fer- 
zusson's almost mtinaity of Baddhist 
architectural history from the topes and vihdras 
of Gandhara, through the Tope of Amra- 
vati, the nine-storeyed Chaityn of the Dia- 


| mond Sands, the Pigeon Monastery 


of Fah Hian, and the Vihira Rath of 
Mahamailapura, down to the many- 
storeyed tiidras of Java, and the pyramidal 
vimanas and Gopuras of medieval India; and 
it will help to restore an almost forgotten em- 
pire to its due place in the ancient history of 
India. 


FRAGMENTS RELATING TO ANANDAPURA IN SAURASHTRA. 
BY MAJOR J. W. WATSON. 


. is about 64 miles to the north-west of Valabhi 
ay the crow flies; but as the hilly country 


The Anandapura of Hiwen Thasing is 
stated by that author to be 700 li, or about 125 
miles, to the north-west of Valabhi. General 
Cunningham, in his Ancient Geography of India 
(p. 493), soya that the town has been identified 
with Barnagar (Vadoagar in Gujarat) by M. 
Vivien de Saint-Martin ;* he, however, mentions 
that Vadnagar is 150 miles to the eae of 
north, and he subsequently suggests that the 
kingdom of ora may correspond with 
the triangular tract lying between the mouth 

of the Banas river on the west, and the 
SAabarmati river on the east. 

Now Anandapuora in Saurashtra, 

or more correctly in the De va-Panchila* 


— ne 
‘ ation es vier pf noeuberneys rae pad. This 
ha Sttrd, pp. 2, 15. 

wan on t seria apes geo ~~ 


and so makes | 
Seandinarn caly 117 miles fom Vahl Conf. arch. | 


between Valabhi and Anandapura, commencing 
neat Gadhra&, was in former times not 


only covered with thick jungle, but also de- 
void of roads, it is not only possible, but pro- 
bable, that a traveller would be obliged to 
make a déowr of forty or fifty miles to reach 
that town, the territories subordinate to which, 
aftermaking so long a défour,ono might be apt to 


consider of grenter extent than they really 


were. Ht is, therefore, just possible that the 
Anandapura inthe Panchila is really 
the Anatdapura of the Chinese pilgrim. It is 
doubtless of very respoctable antiquity, and 


lapel Report om Kuhiduld and Keck, op 4 8, where 


it wan the Anacdapara of Hiwen Theang 
might be in ol eng ered 
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hus a fine temple, the founding of which is 
commonly attributed to Sidhrij Jaya 
sing hof An bil vada, besides another older 
temple, now in rains, which wasencred toa Niga, 
orsnake-deity. Three kos east of Anandapura 
was a town called Dhokalv a, and enst of this 
is a small hill called the Dh and han town hill. 
Dhundhan is now waste, but ita old site can be 
shown, and close to this spot the Bhidar 
river rises. At this place Dhundho Rik- 
shasa is said to have been born; he afterwards 
went toChobiri, the inhabitants of which 
village he devonred, and from this spot he 
devastated the neighbouring villages, devour- 
ing theirinhabitanta. So great were his ravages 
that he rendered the Panchala desolate, 
and a vast forest sprang up there. Dhandho 
Rikshasa, was, however, at last slain by Raja 
Risilu,® roputed to be the eldest son of 
Gohil SAkAbandhi Siélivahana, king 
of MungipurPitan. Riji Risilo is said 
to have gone to marry at Ujjain, but there being 
offended broke off the match and went to 
Dholka; here he played a game of chess 
with the Raji for the hand of his daughter 
Phulmati, and winning merried that lady and 
took her with him to the Panchala, then suffer- 
ing from the ravages of Dhandho Rikshasa, 
Here Risilu heard that the Rikshasa resided at 
Chobiri, and an old woman informed him that 
the Rikshasa every morning went to the Panch- 
Mukhi Wav at Chobiri to bathe and pay his 
adorations to the San, and that at auch times hia 
body was turned into wax. She further added 
that if at that time some prince of roynl blood 
would sever hia head from his body he would 
certainly die, though otherwise he was impor- 
vious to mortal arms. The prince accordingly, 
next day, wont to the witv and smote off the head 
of the Rakshasa while ocenpied with hia devo- 


tions tothe Sun, andalew him. After this Risilo | 


brought Pholmati to Chobiri and reigned there. 
After sometime a W anj4ro (Brinjira) named 
Hathio, leader of a caravan of 900,000 beasta of 
burden, came to Chobiri, and an improper 
intimacy sprang op between him and Phulmati. 
Risilu, discovering this, slew Hathio, and a 
large pile of stones (3431, chag) marks the spot 
between Chobiri and Anandapura where he was 
buried. As far, however, as I can ascertain, 
Ananda pura was founded in Sathvat 1124 by 


Chndisami Ananda, after whom it was named 

This, if true, would place ita foundation snbse- 

quent to Hiwen Thsing’s visit to Saurishtra 

The following kavita celebrates the founding of 

Anandapora — 
afia, 


a7 WR, ae Aq ATA; 
ae aie ay a, Tay Ela aaiTe. 
atts tar aaa ear, ac ate ae cat: 
Tai ate wars, Te Seis Bz oatat. 
et AT TT sae AS, HUE TT Heat Bi; 
TT SKC, Ta ate Te TAT. 
“In Sarhvat 1124, in the pure month of Asu, 
On Toesday the second day of the month in 
the delicate nakshatra of Suviit, 
In that best place the land of Panchila, the 
man, & king of men, the fort-lord, 
The Jaday Rii founded the city, the umbrella 
lord (founded) Anandapara. 
Brave men of the thirty-six races standing by 
_ him, he imprisoned Rai Kawat. 
Anant Rii, son of Kanaka, founded the king- 
dom of Anandapura.” 
And so the following duho :— 


ar rq stareal, 707g were ary, 
cy sets oe Cartiat, werat ahaa arr. 
“That Ananta in the Panchila 
Assumed the title of ‘ Lord of men ;” 
He foanded the kingdom of Anandapara, 
And in so doing performed m most excellent 


dead.” 
zat, 


or QT yy gta, ACTF Trae TT; 
sae wea, ey aeore wre. 

“Hoe, that Jiduvaiéi king of illustrious family, 
Who assumed the title of ‘ Lord of men,’ 
Built a mighty temple 
To Anteévara in ra.” 

, 5o far for the founding of Anandapura by 

Ananda ChudisamA, and acoording to this the 

large temple should be attributed to this Arian- 

da, and not to Sidhrij who is reputed ita found- 
er. But the cnstom of attributing all works of 
archwological interest in Gujarit to Sidhrij or 

Kumirs Pila is too well known to need any 

comment from me. And though the date forbida 


* Quory—Is this the Hija Raaillu of Canninghum (wide his Ancient Geography) in another form ? 
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us to think that this can be the Anaudepore 


alluded to by Hiwen Thsfing, it is just as 
likely as not that thedate quoted in the dwhd is 
wrong, and it may be Samvat 624, which would 
place the founding of the city in 568 a.p. There 
is, however, one great objection to this, vis, that 
ina.t. 568 the Chudisamas had not, as far as 
our present knowledge extends, entered Sauriish- 


tra. Other solutions of the difficulty are—thot | 


this of the legend following is quite 
nother passe Eins Ais Ananda mentioned in 
the two duhas, and that the first Ananda waa a 
Yiidava, and the second 
Yidava also, one of the Chodizami branch. 


The following verses show that the second | 


Ananda imprisoned Ra Ka wid of Junagadh, 
and in vain desired him to perform obsizance. 
The four duhds are evidently fragments of a 
longer poem, and the name as well as 
the imprisonment of Ri Kawid by a king of 
the name of Ananda, corresponds to the famous 
story of the imprisonment of Ra Kawid on the 
Shiél Bet by a Raja of Ealyina, and his 
release from bondage by Ugai Wild. As, 
however, the first kevifa alludes to the im- 
prisonment of Ri Kawad, I give them for what 
they are worth :— 
zat 3. 

or ee # Shit, et ge ez: 

MC AIST AM, HC AAC! Ware. 
“ Thy feot are in the stocks, 


What avails it now to lay your hand on your: 


moustache ?* 
Your strength is folly known : 
Make, O Kawit, a humble salatation."" 


ger, 


wus Gea Ba, SF AT OT: 
aia aC Si el, We Se Fer. 
“ Kawit replied angrily :— 
*O Rani, do not be obstinate ; 
Anant! the sun would not rise, 
And the ocean would abandon its bed (were 
I to act thus).’” 
irs, 
BC Aa SU, Me Cra a; 
_ Temrat Fare are, Te WE ACA TA. 


* ‘To twist or carl the moustachs ia considered among 
Hijpute sa gesture of defiance. 


* Tha: heregneans the three saldims made 
an inferior when ealoting the in ad 
* The divisions of | ate 


Ananda, though a | 


| Sultans of Gujarit, and 





aa We Wea, +9 Brce Ay qe. 
“The RA replied in a kingly manner, 

* How should I bow myself to you ? 

Gadh Girnir would be shamed, 

And the nine divisions’ of Sorath would have 

to took down.’ " 

‘This Ananda and his successors reigned at 
Anandapura till Sathvat 1520." Ik is said there 
were seven kings of this dynasty, of whom the 
last was Amarasifiha. After his time the 
Panchéla was deserted, owing first to the 
invasion of the emperor Muhammad Toghlak of 
Dehli, and afterwards to the incursions of the 
came waste. In Sathvat 1664, however, oChiran 
nataed Budhasi, an inhabitant ofa nes, or hamlet, 
in the adjoining hills, having lost his eattlo in the 
forest which then covered the Panchila country, 
wandered hither in search of them, and seeing 
the town wall, temple, tank, &c., on his return 
told the Kaithi chieftains, _under whose protec- 
irises eben tg fob 


moved thither from their previons residence in 
the Th fin g 4’ range and took possession of the 
place, and ruled there for twenty-seven years, 
and their descendants are now to be found at 


| Aniili, under Jasdan, and other places. Now 


Khiichar Mula Nagijan of Sejakapura was the 


Mikjel, nel oonslanily' ould Whigs at Sie a 
them at for ten and twenty days at 
a time. Now there was in the ruined gate of 
Anandapur one stone in the archway which look- 
edasif about to fall; when the Khichars Jethsur 
and Miijal rode under this archway they used 
to put their horses to a gallop for fear lest this 
constantly alluded to in both tradition and bardic poetry. 


* The Things range of hills is situated in the Panchils 

to the south of the Rajkot-Wadhwin Tha 
to the north of this road snd This is 
the Mindhaors mange. 
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stone should fallon them. Mulo Khiichar, per- 
ceiving. their lack of courage, determined to 
sexe Anandapura, and accordingly attacked it 
at the head of five hondred borse. Fearing his 
prowess, Jethsur and Miijal Ehichar fled away 
at night with their property, and Khidchar 
Mula and his brother Likbo (sons of Nigijan) 
took possession of in Satnvat 1691 


on Sunday, on the second day of the light half of 


Paush. The present tilakdirs of Anandapura 
are descended from the above-mentioned Molu. 
After this capture of Anandspura its former pro- 
prietors went out in bdrvatid (outlawry) against 
Mula Khachar, and harassed the Anandapura 
country. Afterwards Jhali EKhetoji of Kudni 


joined them, and EKhetoji with the assistance of | 


the Kathis conquered Limb di from the Chodi- 
samiis, but refused to give the Kathis a half- 
share in the estate, as he had promised, and they 


consequently harassed and plandered the Limbdi | 


country. Finally in Satyat 1072 Khetoji made 
peace with them by giving them the village 
of Jhobdld, after which they renewed their 
feud with Anandapura. Khichars Wijsur and 
Rami, however, who were the sons of Mulu, 
settled the feud by giving them some land at 
Dhar, and after this they went and settled at 
Jhobala, and their descendants are called J ho- 
balifis to thisday. After this, Khichars Muln 
and Lakho enjoyed the pefmanent possession 
of Anandapura, although they usually resided at 
Sejakapura, Itis said that 1800 horse were 


wnder their authority, and they were the prin- | 
cipal chiefs in the Panchila. Lakho was known | 


by the name of Liikho Khandhir.* The brothers 
now became very formidable, and’ at last 
Jim Tamichi of Navinagar, Raj Jaswanteingh 
of Halwad, and Salibat Ehin Babi combined 


against them and laid siege to Anandapura, but | 


failed to take it. The following rupaka is said 
regarding this achievement of the Kathis :— 
eTH \, 
TAT AT TTT ae || HATTA Az || 
ara We Pee as gre | are are Ge ae atta 7a || 
sets TC IT Te are MTF 
erat Meet TH art cat || ac at ae ace 
are || 


Fe eee ea many horsemen." 
* Poetical license for ' i, \ 
Bytes om 
Da} 1 / 
Jie HAA, who hin to the diviaion of tho 








2 Smt sey wear arecr || Hon War suet 
atat || 

@ ated year oye ay spare || Se) ar oF 
eat at || 

re eae lh TET FATT || eet ae eett- 
att || 

Jim Taman,” Rino Jaso,* and also Salibat 
Khan, 


Led an army into Devaki,™ but were unsue- 
eossful ; 


Though they fought strenuonaly with cannon- 
balls they conquered not. 
Even though these three kings came to Anan- 


Yet the obstinate Kathi caused the descendant 
of Hili® and the Jhili offspring to torn 
back, 

And together with them the irresistible army 
of the powerfal Babi. 

Against your one impregnable fort, 0 descend- 
ant of Rimi !"* 


Two such good brethren as Muolu and Lakha, 
skilled in athletie exercises, 

Would slay the enemy in the field of battle for 
the sake even of a deer. 

The lords of Nagar and Halwad from your 
capital, O son of Niga, 

Taorned away, as did also with them the lord 
of Agri.""™* 

Mulo KEhichar extended his raids to the 
Chunwal,” where he harassed Detroj, 
then held by the celebrated Kuinji Rat, and it is 
said that he exacted tribute from the forty-four 
villages of the Chunwil; and the following 
rupaka is eaid regarding his deeds there -— 

STs 3. 
ea CH aes Se ty eM || weate oT wy ete II 
aT eT ra Fer || Per Gre Star qa || 
€ fala PH YT sge | eC Oe Star BF ee || 
erat to gx ae Ata || pdt Fr wea ge Gz | 
TT TT Acta TCT || CTT ATT SF ee || 
wre TC Fe atten || eer gt wise we || 


Sear Gt Hee Oy Sta || ST aH ec Tor eri 


ws Sar Bet Oy eT || a Hay Aor |res aay II 


* ‘Thia alludes to the KAthi’s mncestor RAmA Khichan 
vant, Allading to Salibat Khin Bibi being an imperial ser- 


A district under Vi ' . 
éiniity t I forty foe agg named becamse 5 ori. 


if aa ele 


ad 


side, 


And he dashed down the umbrellas of many | 


kings of the earth. 
O Muln, thou hast caused funeral shrouds to 
be dear, 


But hast made chudis™ (bracelets) to be cheap, | 


in the Chonwil. 

On that Detroj land the descendant of Rimi 
cansed the umbrellas to shake. 

They who sold scarfs (sddis) had ornaments 
in their houses, 

While they who sold bracelets (bangdis) were 
overwhelmed with debt. 

O son of Naga, thou hast diminished the number 
of the lords of men, 

And also, as they say, the lords of arrows and 
horses.“ 

The houses of the Wainiis" were filled with 
merchandize, 

While the houses of the Maniirs® 


in the battle-field, 

In the country of Kino you killed many ; 

The wives of the enemy's soldiers buy sdlu™ 
nl 

But they do not purchase bracelets.” 

Hearing of Mulu’s fame, a bard from Chitor 
composed the following savita in his honour :-— 
ware. 

ae aa aaa || Fe aatT aT || 

qe AX Tire || BS HOT Tram stay II 
qq AS TOM || Hy ah TH HEPAT || 
qe vai Ste || Fe erat Feri || 
ottie tar Fs OT || TT Tar saree TA II 
aaste” cat carrer || ger F ArT PT || 


“ Bhoja and Vikrama may be found ; Jagadeva, | 


the preserver of life, 
Bal Rathod may be met, and so can a second 
Karan ; 


Chandan Parmir may be found, he may be met 


whose fame is spread over the world ; 





1s Wey, cheld, a funeral shrood. 
if Widows este their chudd ie Madar yr estotcpse 
wear othors, henoo they would bea 
armucns, shrouds would be 
Mt ie, the bowmen and horsemen. 


#3 Sdlu is o kind of muslin. The meaning i that the 


were rained. | 
You slew the strong together with the army | 


do not | 
eres whils, for | 





Bel thon, O 3a; got ladle Pecelds 
art very charitable and invested with authority, 
If one mecta you, O son of Niga, then one has 
seen all those noble kings.” ' 
The following duéas are also in praise of 


Malo :-— 
err. 
hn wT ated, erat Gay Fare: 
ye a3 9g Wal, ¢ dice @ ava. 
“Ganga, Jamuni, and Gomti™"; the pilgrimage 
to Kiéi and Kedarnith ; 
But if you see the face of Rjé Malu, that is the 
boly place, and thence you will derive ad- 


zer 2. 
qe aah, at sedis ae; 
mca Se a, TAT aq area. 
“Mulu is among men such o one that no man 
can be compared with him; 


| Only in the form of Indra, there may you see 


the form of the son of Niga.” 


gerd. 
at HRI TH, Te TK He; 
wet yatat te, We Ara FT Ge. 
“ The anthill of Sejakapura remained safe ; 
The afdie”* seletnnd Male, Serena aeiey 
their flutes." 
Malu had o fend with the chief of Chadi, and 
defeated him with the loss of three guns, as 
deseribed in the following duke :— 


comet wératcat, ae arat qr are ; 
eaten aay st ae, ae ae Aare. 
“ Thore remained of the RAni 
Bat nine carts and three cannon ; 
These three (cannon) cannot accompany him, 
Bocause Mulo has them.” 
Tho following duo is said in praise of Sejaka- 





likens Malo to o resi of Benes - 
ie we in Sajak 
means * enemy." fefers to the ' 

fen ay ae 
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get. 
dic aicat citenctat, 1% aeraat are; 
Gra art target, wet Faq a aera. 
“The -women who draw water have silken 
clothes, 

And on their necks necklaces of pearls. 

King! Sejakapura is Indravati, 

Where the great king Muln resides.” 

When, as above mentioned, Jim Tamichi, 
Salabat Khan Babi, and Jhili Jaswantsinghji 
of Halwad attacked Anandapura, lakha 
Khichar of Shihpur assisted his brother Mulu 


Khichar, and the following rupaka is said in | 


his praise :— 
ETk. 

rece ae ay ee Tce || Tease Saat Fe II 

eae Ter sare || eee Ts TH TST Se II 

ame way SAT MAT || eT TT TAT Il 

iq vere seretcati || zat aoa ae Tae II 

adiat atet aiconra srg || wate eer yet war || 

ad aa ad saat || aa ae Fa ara ae II 

aa are yas aired || ete attee gat wear II 

attr tat are ardrat || sica otee ae Fer Il 

“The Patriis (i.c. Jhilis of Patri) should not 
fight with the Parjiis (i.e. Kathis), 

For their (the Kathis") army will advance to 
oppose them (the Jhilas). 

If I lead an army of horsemen throngh Halwad 
you should call me Lakhdhir.* 

Having seized his sword the Jhiilo arose, the 
commander of the chiofs of the army ; 

While the Lakhdhir, drawing up his army close, 
arose also, 


To drive the Miechhas from Anandapura. 


When he rose up, his arms reached the sky, and | 


sword in hand he cut down the Moghuls. 

Yet the Babi, of immeasurable strength, would 
not move, nor would Jaso™ or the Jim move 
either. 

The cannons roared and the cannon-balls flew, 
and the sword made the army of the enemy 
as grain in the grainyard.” 


Rimo Khichar, son of Mnulu Khichar, suc- | 


eeeded his father in the Sejakapura and 
Anandapura girda in Samvat 1730, av. 
1674. The following duio is said in his 
praise -— 
a5 a iva ee ve oh LAkho. 
Jaswantsinghji of Halwa. 





at Tae a || Tet at CHAT II 
a fy || Bare TT Ta II 
“ As the Jim holds Nagar 
By (the force of) his arm, O Rémdo, 
So you, son of Muln, 
Are lord of the Kathis of Sejakapura.” 
Afterwards Ramo Khichar, at the request of 
the Chirans of Tikar, expelled two brothers, 
Radho and Jago, sons of Unad, who oppressed 
the Charans. The following dudo and rupala 
refer to this exploit :— 


ait met ary at || ars ahr NT II 
et Hee St || Geet hac aret il 
“Thou, O descendant of Joga, 
Gavest thine ear to the complaints of the 
mendicanta ; 
Yon assembled an army of Kathis, 
O son of Mulu, to strike Tikar.” 
ou. 
wat arse “VT EF || Ta CAT FT II 
qrec free Fr rar || qa ae II 
aroe any are || Frat Tare II 
ar TAS TT aa || HPT TAT TTT II 
aT OMT ait BET || Fat WATS AI 
grater arnt waar || Care cre I 
“The fortunate Rimi Khichar is displeased, 
Who is a very haughty man. 
At the pédar™ of Tikar he scattered the two 
(brethren). 
The famous robbers came to oppose the son 
of Muln. 
The son of Unad, after fighting a battle like the 
Bhirata, fled away. 
The invineible RAdho and Jago had previously 
been called sword-wielders, 
But now fled, turbanless, with dishonour, 
their horses at fall speed.” 
In the great famine of Samvat 1787 (a.p. 


1731) Ramo Khichar distributed much grain to 


the poor, and the following rupaka is said in 
his honour :-— 
aq7s, 
weft Ae War || we at Fa tat Il 
enact svat Gat Grey |] Bre HT ater || 
wh stort || Ceca Te a TF Il 


®" The pddar is the open space immediately round the 
village. 
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aa sarsttarat aqgam Il rec ac ae ate eT 

ae act wit sawed || wet wh ste 
aera || 

arec sare on ac Bact || Aer at at ar 
arr Ii 

arrec ara temer sie aac | Ahitst ace ser 
ati || 

“ Affection had left the world when the rain 
ceased to come; 

Then in opposition he prepared to give good 


grain, 
And thus shouting he drove it (the famine) 


away. 

O Ramo, lord of the Panchila, 

Thoudrovestaway (the famine) straight through 
the fields. 

Thus the son of Muln conquered the (famine of) 
Samvat 1787" ; 

By giving food to large numbers you performed 
incaloulable good in the world. 

The Chirans thought of fleeing away to Malwa, 

But in the lord of Chotili® they found Milwé. 


The descendant of Naga, like a Naga, had a mind 
as lofty as the skies, and kept the cighteen 
castes in the Thingis,”””’ 

Rimi Khichar was succeeded by his son 
Ebhal Khichar, regarding whom the following 
verses are said :— 

avs, 

te arn ate || ats Fa II 

erat wa Oh Fe || deat ees TT FAT II 

He Wee A SM cw || DIT Ae Tar Te 
aaa || 

erat arat are ater | sate adh eat serra | 

Ts T oT rar Il 

ecqe ca a Bre ere || weet Tat FT HT HF |! 

crat ah cart creat || arse acd Far ae II 

“ A great dispute arose at the death of Lomi,” 

In the Kali Yuga different ramours were spread ; 

Fear entered into the bodies of many, 

But Ebhal felt no fear : 

Like Simat, who prepared his strong fort, 

He assembled s vast army of Kathis ; 





* This probably is the famine of a.p, 1718 = 8. 1774. 
** So called because he was a Kaithi of the house of 
Chotili. 


* The Thingé range of of which the Chotilé hill 
ia the highest. sci 


one, did not bow now. 


away, 
Bat the grandson of Mularija did not lose his 


courage. 
The fame of the brave is never forgotten ; 
You, Khiachar, son of Ramo, supported the earth 
on your shoulder.” 


area art ahr ll scat swe | 
array SII || St ss Te Tae || 
“ Thou, the son of Rimi, art never wearied — 
Of fighting with the enemy; 
An unbending Kathi 
Art thou, O Ebhal of Anandspura.” 


ge. 
a Stat Cre eT || See TT are TT II 
ute Te Ca | Ot sTaCTTS CHAT II 
* Your powerful push, 

O son of RamA, none can bear. 

At the unconquered Anandapura, 

Thou, O Ebhal, in the flower of thy youth, 

residest.”’ 

Ebhal Khichar was succeeded by his son 
Ramo Khichar, who had ine handred horse- 
men under him and was calied Rimo Melikar.™ 
Ho used to ravage the country, 
bnt was once or twice defeated by Jasoji and 
Sartinji, two brave chiefsof Kot di Sing &ni, 
who had also defeated other Kathi raiders. Ramo 
Khichar, however, revenged himself on them 
by captaring the town of Sardhir™ from 
them aid the Rajkot chieftain, and made it his 
capita’, and thence contemplated the subjuga- 
tion of Kotda Sing&ni. .Both Rajkot and Kotda 
now united against him and endeavoured to 
recover Sardhir, but in vain. They, however, 
gave him so much annoyance that eventually 
he agreed to surrender Sardhir to them on 
condition ofbeing paid the chauth (or fourth part 
of the revenue), The Jidejis,* however, 
fecling insecure with so daring a neighbour, 
determined to crush him, and consequently, 
thongh they agreed to his terms and received 


™ Query—Is this the Lomi alluded to in Rés Maid, 
wel. 1 pp. 86, 456? 7 
TART 


melikar, means ‘a person is command of a 
large number of men.’ 
Sardhar was the property of Rajkot and nee ad 
** The Rajkot and Tuttaineare of the Jadejh 
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possession of Sardhir, they withheld the chauth. | 


Afterwards, when Rimo Khichar had gone on 


a distant raid, they summoned the Jim of 


Navinagar to their assistance, and making an 
unexpected attack on 
the garrison and plundered the town, demolishing 
the town wall and the towers. They also 
carried away the western gates of the town, and 
placed them in one of the Sardhir gateways, 
where they are to thisday. When Rimi Khi- 
char on his return found Anandapura thus 
desolate, he commenced a warfare with Sardhar, 


and forays until they agreed to pay him the 
chauth ; on their agreeing to this, peace was con- 
cluded between them. 


Rima Ehichar emulated his ancestors in | 


plundering Halwad and Navinagar territory, as 
the following verses testify -— 


zat 
ears ar eerar || afar arr soft fl 
we TT ACA || Tel FT Tera || 
“The whole world knows that you are the 
enemy of Halwad ; 
But you, O Rimda, lord of men, were equal 
also to Nagar.” 


acs. 


Sat zag od Sete srt || arat c= Pet war |I 
marae St ata || exes ae Her eater || 
rst ahh sardty reer || ere vant affair Frere || 
raat pace ater || ey are ehat wore | 
HEM Ton Te At Has || Tas aac ae Tat || 
rare ae ata arrec || cee acer cr car |; 
“QO Rathi, you have assembled numerous forces. 
And the Rana had also with him a mighty 


army. 

After causing Jhiliwir to shake, he (Rémi) 
conquered it, 

And rode his mounted bands through Halwad 
itself. 

The Piatdiis closed the gate against you, and 
confusion reigned in the shops and tho 
bazar, 

When the young an 1 obstinate son of Ebhal 

openly drove away large herds. 

The Makwini Kini climbs to his uppor 
story, and hears from thence 


” aii, eo technical word for a herd of baf- 





ura overpowered | 


isp aoiels\ of vighary konilly-aeeouaminas 
From the baleony of Halwad the descendant 
of Niga was looked upon by the Rani a. 
Rims Raja.” 
Rimi Ehichar was succeeded by his son 
Visiman Khichar, who rebuilt the town wall of 
Anandapura. The following rupaka commem- 


| orates his fame :-— 


aah, 
are gic yy ati weve || 9c oc aaa site oT | 


| ret ae at gare || ft aed cra ToT II 


am arg stay spar ge || Vat are aay TOT || 
Bel Aer Bec FF || Frat ert are TANT II 
ee Tae ae Hz alet || Wace Gat aT At ae || 
pitt ser afta aor ara inet Tag ST ae II 
Met sca Tae Ae || eT aa aT Aa TT II 
AIK AT aT ST ae | Tee ger aA II 
"TRS oes enenicee Non alls 8 fort like 
In every house there are brave men like 


Simat, 
village. 

Thou art fortunate, O son of Rima. 

Herds” of cows and bnaffaloes and horses*’ 
stand near your dwelling, 

Innumerable guests dine on your good food, 

Your fertile land bears flowers of gold, 

In the baxir the shops on both sides look 
splendid. 

The brave descendant of Ebbal (reigns) there 
mercifully, 

The throne of the lord of Pawar is for- 
tunate, 

The poets sing poetry and praises before you, 

Every day the kacheri is well attended. 

Your good fortane, O Vishal, has increased ; 

You are most bountiful, though also of a fierce 


temper. 
King of men, like Indra, may your fortune in- 


crease, 

You prince of the race of Mula!” 

The sons of Visiman are Jethsur, Desi, 
Rimi, and Mesur, and they are at the present 
day the tilukdirs of dapura.. 

With our present scanty knowledge of the 
Chudasamis of Junagadh it would be 


| Premature to pronounce with any certainty as 
eS ES ee ee ae 


“wT, Shoe, mamne a berd of cows," 
" OY, asha, asha, ‘a horse," 


Jawvasr, 1878.) Se ae ye Se 15 
to the dates assigned to Chudisama Ananda, Kathi 
and & 35 feo goes that be may have | fe 
founded on an old site of thatname, | ¢ 
but the probabilities seem to point out that this it 
Anandapura is too modern to have been the | 
Anandapura of the Chinese pilgrim and the 
author of the Kalpa Siifra. The dates of the 





. BY J. POPLERT, Bo. 08, MBAS. Par tn 
{(Contigued from vol. VI, p. 14t:) ir ah? 
time of the present insoription, the charac 





No. XXXIV. 
I bave had occasion to refer, ut p. ee 









collection plirepakpai st a - 
nasty, and T have selected from them the pre- | the 
sont inseripitin, the Saat signee RSS Er E 






The original count of ve platen, end about : 
72" long by 3) broad. The writing com- 


mences on the inside of the first plate, and ends. 
on the inside of the fifth plate. The ring, on 
which they are strung, is about f” thick and | 


4) in diameter. The seal is circular, about 2)" 


in diameter, and bears,—at the top, s boar, | 


facing to the proper left, with the moon on its 
right, the sun above it, and an elephant-goad 
on its left; in the centre, the words ‘ Sri-Tri- 
bhucandikuéa," i.e. ‘the elephant-goad of Sri- 
Tribhuvana;’ and st the bottom, an orna- 
mental dovice. A comparison of the facsimile 
plates will show that the characters of thig in- 
scription are radically the same aa those of the 
Kadamba and early Western Chilnkya 
copper-plate grants and stone-tablet inscriptions 
that I have already published in this series, and 
that they closely to the characters 
of the later Western Chalukys and EA- 
dam ba atone-tablet inscriptions. But, by the 


[*] Svasti 


[*] ti-puteindsn Kanbiki-vars-prasida-labdha-rijyainiin 





It records a grant bya certain Vijayaditya; 
but it does not explain who this person was. 
However, Kollabhiganda-Vijayiditya 
was the grandfather of Amma II., and possibly 





accession of Am ma II. Or, ‘Vyayaditya’ 
may be a second name assumed by A mma II. 
The grant is of the village of Padamkaldru, 
in the Pennatavidi district. I do not 


A genealogy of the Eastern Chalukyas, 
with historical notes on them, will be furnished 
when more of their grants are ready for pub- 
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[*] Svimi ‘Mahistoa-pid-Anudhyétdnih ‘bhagavan-Niriyana-prasida-camisddi- 
[*] to-vara-vord ha-la [chha")n-Gkshane-kehana-vadikrit-driti-mandalindm-aéyamédh-i 

[*] vabbrita(tha)-snina-pavitrikrita-vapushim | Chilukyinim #kulam-alamkarishnéh Sa- 
["] tyaéraya-Vallabhéndrasya bhritd Kubja-Vishnuvarddhand shtidasa varsha(rshd)gi Vemgi- 
[*] [d8"]éam-apilayat {| Tad-dtmajd © Jayasithas-trithiatem | Tad-anuj-Endrarija-ne- 
[*] ndand Vishnavarddhand nava | Tat-stour=Mmagi-yavardjah posincha-visdatiia | Tat-putrd 
[*] Jayasimbas=trayédasa | Tad-avarajah Kokkilish=shan=-misin | Tasya jyéshthd bbri- 

Second plata ; first side, 

[**] ti Vishnuvarddhanas=tam-uchehitya sapte-trithiatamn | Tat-putré VijayAditya-bhattaraké 
[‘) shtidaga | Tat-sutO Vishnuvarddhanash=shat-tritSatam | Tat-sutd Vije 

["*] mrigarajaé=ch=Ashté-chatviriiéatam | Tat-sutah Kali-Vishnuvarddhand ddhy (dhy)-arddha- 


varsha(raha)ni || 
[*) Tat-enté Gunagimka-Vijayidityaé=chatué-chatviriméatam | Ta- 
[*] d-anuja-yovardjab(ja)-Vikramiditya-bhipatth sfinué=Chilukys- 
(?*] Bhima-bhipalas-trishéatarm rl Tat-putrah Kollabhiganda-Vijayi- 


["*) dityah shan-misin | Tat-si{no"|r-Amma-rijal sapta varsha(rehA)ni || Tat-sutamn Vijayi- 

["] dityath bilam=nchohitys TalapS misam-@kad | (i) Tash jitva yudhi Chalukyn- 

(9) Bhima-bhdmipatés=sutah VikramAditya-bhip6 pin=ma(mi)sin=Gkidaés kshitiin | ((\) 
Second plate; second side. 

("] Tatas=Tilapa-rijasya sfinus=siinrita-vik-prabhuh Ynddhamalls-dharadhi- 

[**] éas=sapta varsha(rsh)ny=apdd=bhuvam || Nirjity=Arjjuna-sannibhé janapadiit=ta( tara) 


TLL aE 
("] yy=$ddhatin diyidin-ina-bhinn-lina-bha-gan-ikiriin=vidhiy=étarin | Va- 
[**] jr-iv=6rjjita-nikam= Amma-nripat&(tér)=bhrita kaniyan=bhavamh Bhimd Bhima-pardkra- 


[*] mas=-samabhunak=sa(samh)vatearin=dvd[da*jéa || Tasya Mahéévara mirttér=Umi- 
[**) samin-akritth Kumir-ibhah Likamahidévyih khalo yasssama- 
f**) bhavad=Amma-rij-ikhyah il Jalajitapatra-chimara-kalad-iimkoda-lakshan-im- 
[*] ka-kara-charana-talah | lased-ijiny-n( a )lumbita-bhoja-yugm-pari(ri)gho girindra- 
[*") sin-liraskah | Vidita-dharidhipa-vidyé vividh-iyudha-kovidd Vilin-ari. 
Third plate ; firat side. . 
[*] kulah | kari-tarag-igame-koéald Hara-charan-imbhéja-yngala-madhupah — 
[**] drimén il Kavi-giyaka-kalpatera(ror)=dvija-muni-din-indba-bandhujana-surabbih 
[“] yichaka-jana-chintamanir=avaniéa-manir-mmah-igra-mahasi paar Ci *] 
[*"] Giri-rasa-vasu-samkhy-ibdé Saka-samayé Mirggadirsha-mi Emin 


(°"] krishna-trayédaéa-diné Bhriguviiré Maitra-nakshairé || ae: Travan = gha- 
(**] ta-lagné dwvidaéa-varshA(rshé) ta janmanah opatam(ttam) | yé dhid-udaya-giri- 
[**] ndré(ndré) ravir=iva lok-inurigiya || Yasmin Sisati nripé(pa)tan paripakv-inéka- 
[**] sasya-sampach-chhilih | satata-payédhénur=abhir-nniritir-sparuj(g)=nirasta-chox 
(“| ro déiah || YO réipéna Mandjam* vibbavéna Mahéndram-ahimakaram=uru 


Third plate ; second vide, 
[**) mahosd | Haram=ari-pors-ha[na*|néoa nyakkarvva(rvva)n=bhati vidita-dig-avani-rki(kijtih- 





(rttih f) 
[*] Sa samasta-bhuvan-iéraya-Sri-V ijayiditya-mahardj-idhirhja( jah) 
[**] param-éévarah parama-bhattirakah Porama-brahmanyah Pennitava di-visha- 
[**] ya-nivasiné Rashtrakiita-pramokhan kutombinas-sarvvin=i= 
‘fase | hiy=$ttham=Ajniipayati [|*) Viditam=asta veh ss Jagati — 
omitted altogether in tha original,” | # This mash of pannation | mit the vga: 


® This letter,—d?,— —also, is opmitted in the original. © This letter, —is omitted original 
This lettev,—nu,—agaln, is omitted in the orginal. 7 his mark of peactantion wot in tho radal, 
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Jaxcany, 1878] SANSKRIT AND OLD CANARESE INSCRIPTIONS. eT 
) tan=dhardmarinith Poe sea ET bhtiyah | hae 
(*"] ti-chOdita-dharmma-yuktam varn-yogiivara-Yajiavalkyn-grihyam ||  Tatr=ibhava- 
[**] d-Bharadvaja-gétrah pitran=dvij-dttamah | —‘Kalvatorru-nivistavyd almnd 
["*] liyapeddiyah || Tasy=Api Gondagarmm-= 

Fourth plate ; jirst side. . 
[] guat ghript dhani dini mini = minava-p(ijitah {| Tasy=abbavat=Pandi 
(*"] yu-nimadhéyas-satim | vidhéyO -nutarfpadhdyah =|  putrd yams 
[“] sta-manih  pavitras-trayi © samiichira-vichiira-nishthah || Tasm 
[*] paid-airidhana-tatpariya brahmachiring kiirppatikaya 
[*] vad-vishayé Padainkalfirn-nima “Amas=ss 


[**] m=agrihirikritya 
(**] m-aiva simi || Daksha(kshi)natah 


sima-grahona-nimittam=asmébhir=didattes=tat-kappa( 
(°*] kshanam=uddisy=@ti || Tasy=ivedhayalh [|™| Pirvva(rvva)tah Marupadavaim 
Endaliru  tasya 


i tasya st- 
simi || Paéchima- 


sim=aiva. 


Fourth plate ; second side. 
(**] tah Kitndrf(Pntra)ra tasya stm=aiva simi || Utinntah Alapitrah, Drinthama- 


[**] piindi(?ntijéecha * || 
["] sy=dpari ma 


(°"] ka-samynkts bhavati [|] Tathi qh 


Téinatah Nandigimah 4tad-grima-sim=aiv=isya 
kénachid=bidhi karttavyé parcha-mahapiita- 
=-(ktarn bhagavata(ti) Vyisioa ||  Bahn- 


yah  kardti sa = W ac 


[**] bhir=vvasadba dattsi bahn{bhi-"|é-ch=anupilitd = yasym ss ymsym n= 

[**] di bhimis-tasyn tasya tadi phalam || Sva-dattdm pan ti vi yo ha 

(] rota vasundharim © shashti-varsha-sahasrini vishtliy’(yish) — jdyat® = kyimih ff 

["] Amyén=fpy-ukta&h {| = Danam = bhuvS “maps ity d 
Fifth plate. 


["*] math 


priktam=iha rigid-dada 


] adati saryvas=tasmid=anupilanam=mabiyé 
[**] dinat || A(a)jtaptiyy Katakarijah || Kivya(vyai) Ma(mi)dhavabbatii(He)sya || Jo- 


(*] ntichiryya(ryyé)oa. likbiters il 
Translation. 

Hail ! Kubja-Vishouverdhana,—tho 
brother of Satyiéraya-Vallabhéndra, 
who adorned the family of the Chilukyus, 
who are glorious; who are of the lineage of 


Manavya, which is praised over tho whole | 


earth ; who are the descendants of Ha riti;who 
have acquired sovereignty through the excellent 
favour of K au #ik i’; who have been cherished 
by the assemblage of (divine) mothers; who 
meditate on the feet of Syimi-Mabiséna; 


Vishnuvardhana, — the son of his 
younger brotler, king Indra,—(ruled) for 
nine (youre), ' fy, 

His son, the Yurerdja Maa gi, (ruled) for 
twenty-five (years). 

His son, Jayasimha, (ruled) for thirteen 
(years). 

His younger brother, Kok kili, (ruled) for 

His elder brother, Vishnuvardhana, 
having expelled him, (ruled) for thirty-seven 


who have the territories of their enemies made | (years) 


subject to them on the instant at the sight of | 


the excellent sign of the Boar, which they ac 
quired through the favour of the holy Niiri- 
youu; and whose bodies are purified by -ablu- 
fices,—rnled over the country of Veig! for 
eighteen years. 


His son,'\Jayasimba, (riled) for thirty | 


(years). 








His aon, Vijayaditysa, the venerable one 


(ruled) for eighteen (years). 


His son, Vishouvardhana, (ruled) for 
thirty-six (years). ; 

And his eon, Vijayaditya, who was a 
very lion of a° king, (ruled) for forty-eight 





(years). 

His son, Kali-Vishguvardhana”, 
(ruled) for one and o half years. 
| a Tr m bie, 
Rg a 
beloved of the Ealiyags.’ But, in eater Bo ot 
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His son, GunagfikaVijaydditya, 
(ruled) for forty-four (years). 

The king, Chailukya-Bhima—the son 
of his younger brother, the Yuvardja, Vik ra- 
miditya, (ruled) for thirty (years). 

His son, Kollabhigauda-VijayAadi- 
tya, (ruled) for six months. 

His son, king Amma, (ruled) for seven 
years. 

Having expelled his son Vijayaditya, 
(while he was) a child—T 41 apa (ruled) for one 
month. 

Having conquered him in battle,—king V i- 
kramaditya, the son of the king Ché- 
Inkya Bhima, ruled the earth for eleven 
months, 

Then king Yuddhamalla—the son of 
king Talapa; the lord, whose speech was 
pleasing yet truthful,—ruled the earth for seven 
years. 

Having conquered him, and having driven 
him out from the country, and having made 
the other claimants to assume the appearance 
of stars absorbed in the rays of the sun,— 
the younger brother of king Amma, (viz.) 
Bhima, who was like Arjuna, and who was 
possessed of terrible prowess, ruled the earth 
for twelve years, just as the wielder of the 
thunderbolts (rules) the mighty (espanse of the) 
sky. 
To him, who was like Mahé évara™, from 
Lékamah adé vi, who was like U m 4", there 
was born king Amma, who was like K u ma- 
ra.’ The palms of his hands, and the soles of 
his feet, were marked with ‘lotas-leayes and 
chowris and water-jars and elephant-goads'*; 
his arms, which were as (strong and massive as) 
iron door-bars, were charming, and hung down 
«5 far as his knees; and his chest was as (broad 
as) a table-land of the king of moantains..” He 


tuses which are the feet of Hara’, and he was 


1 the word kali, when used in this way, is undoubtedly 
the kali, ‘a valiant man, a hero brave, 

thes thet messing bore. Ochi “bain anon 
b ’* the brave king Séna,” in 1. 29 of No. IV. of 
EBatta inscriptions (Jowr. Bo. Br.R. As. be 


. ’ rur., ’ 
poate i ins Fe ant Reoton in kal: Vino, 


(Jaxvany, 1878, 


glorious. He was a very tree of paradise to 
poets and minstrels; he was @ very cow of 
plenty to the twice-born and holy men and the 
poor and the blind and his relations; he was a 
very philosopher's stone to those who begged 
of him ; he was a very jewel of a king, and a 
very sun by reason of his fierce brilliance. 
Like the sun on the mountain of dawn, to the 
delight of mankind, he assumed the crown in 
the twelfth year of his birth, in the year that 


had the enumeration of the (seven) mountains 
and the (siz) flavours and the (eight kinds of 


demigod called) Vasu, in the Saka era”, in 
the month MirgaSirsha, on the thirteenth 
day of the dark fortnight, on Friday, under the 
constellation Maitra, under the zodiacal sign 
of the bow, while the sun was in the sign of 
the watering-pot. While he was reigning, 
the country abounded in many ripened grains 
and rice, and had cows that were always yield- 
ing milk, and was free from fear and free from 
drought and free from sickness, and had all 
thieves banished. Putting the Mind-born® to 
shame with his beauty, and Mahéndra™ with 
his power, and the hot-rayed (sun) with his 
great splendour, and Hara by the destruction 
of the cities of his foes. —he is resplendent, 
having his fame recognized over the quarters of 
the regions and over the earth. 

He, Sri-Vijayadity a—the asylam of 
tho universe, the great king, the supreme king, 
the supreme lord, the most venerable, the wor- 
shipper of Brahma as the supreme God,— 
having called together the householders, headed 
by the Rashtrakidtas, who inhabit the dis- 
trict of Penn&tava di, thus issues his com- 
mands :— — 


“ Be it known to you ! The Vijasanéya 
charana™ of Br ahmans,—fall of i 
that is inculeated by the sacred texts, and fol- 
lowing the domestic ritual of Yajiaval- 
kya, the excellent chief of aavetics,—is re. 
nowned in the,world. In it there was P Aliya- 
peddiya, of the Bharadvija gétra, » 
worthy man, the best of Brihmans, an 
inhabitant of (the village of) Kalvatorra 


~ the son of Pirvatl, 
a Thane ord bald to bo eae eer 
Himilaya. 
Ee tas dein 807 
your 
™ Kimadéva. 
* Indra. 
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And his son was Gundaégarma, the perfect 
one, the powerful one,—virtuons, and compas- 
sionate, and wealthy, and liberal, and highly 
honoured, and worshipped by men. His son 
was Pandiya—worthy to be prescribed (as 
an example) for good people, possessing a per- 


sonal appearance that was commended, having — 


an undisturbed mind, pure, versed .in the three 
(Vedas), ond resolute in investigating proper 
behaviour. To him, the religious student, the 
pilgrim, who has devoted himself to concilint- 
ing my feet, the village named Pad am ka- 


liiru, in your district, has been given by us, | 


on the occasion of an eclipse of the moon, os an 
Agrdhéra grant, with relinquishment of all 
dues," in order to free him from (the neceanity 


of continuing) his pilgrimages. ‘The boundaries | 


of it are :—On the East, (there is) (tha ove 
of) (?) Marupaduva; the boundary o 

this is the boundary. On the South, (there ms 
the village of Endalien; the boundary of 
this is the boundary. On the West, (there is) 
the village of Kiodriro; the boundary of 





this is the boundary. On the North, (ere are)" 
the village of Alapdrn and (the willuge of) 
Drinthamapindi. On the North-east, 
(there is) the village of Nandigima; the 


| boundary of this village is the boundary of it. 


No molestation is to be offered to this (yramd) ; 
he, who offers it, becomes guilty of the five 
great sins! = Andso it has been said by the 
holy V y 4¢a:—* Land hag been given by many, 
and has been preserved (in grant) by many; 
he, who for the time being and, 
enjoys the benefit of it! He ix born for the 
duration of sixty thousand years as a worm in 
ordure, who appropriates land that has been 
given, whether by himself or by another! A 
gift of land, and the preservation (of a grant oy 
land),—both of these are said to be the means 
of performing religious duty; as to this mat- 
ter,—everyone gives from pleasure; therefor: 
preservation is more worthy than giving!" The- 
specification is KRatakarija™ The poetry 
is the composition of Madhavabhatta, 
Tt has been written by J Ontacharya." 





NOTICE OF A REMARKABLE HYPATHRAL TEMPLE IN THE HILL TRACTS 
OF ORISSA; WITH REMARKS ON THE IDENTIFICATION OF ANCIENT SITES. 
BY SIR WALTER ELLIOT, K.C.5.1 


In the month of October 1853 I received a 
letter from my friend Colonel Campbell, C.B.,' 
Agent for the Suppression of Human Sacrifices, 
and Female Infanticide in Orissa, who had not 
long before returned to Russel Konda from 
his annual tour through the Khond Miliss, 
enclosing a very rough sketch of a singular 
temple he had met with, some months before. 
It exhibits an open circular temple or enclo- 
sure of plain cut stone exteriorly, the interior 
of the wall occupied by niches, each containing 
a statue or figure, which the Colonel described 
as “ goddesses,” but of which no exact repre- 
sentation or description had been preserved, 
In the centre, fronting the single doorway, isa 
shrine, or mardapa, covering a slab, on which is 
carved in relief a sitting figure, with the right 
foot on an elephant, the left on a bullock: but 


sl ee 
ti Akira, in thitsense, is a Canurese corruption of a Sans 


™ dmdptib ona : L @. Either 
noble 


whetherColonel Campbell meant over, or actually 
resting om the animals, I cannot say. The 
figure appeared to have threo faces, in the right 
band a sceptre (?), in the left a lotus, but from 
the imperfection of the sketch it is impossible 
to speak with any certainty on all the minatiw 
of detail. the niches round the in- 
side of the wall, all that can be said is, that 
they were ranged side by side, and amounted to 
some Sixty Or seventy in number: of these the 
Colonel wrote, “Iam not sure whether thery 
Wek Say crane tel wutk, owe Shoes Higutes,.ot 
whether they wore seated or standing.”’ 

The following is the extract I gut from 
Colonel Campbell's journal, when I met him at 
& subsequent period, which contains all the in- 
formation be was able jo furnish -— 

* | Wantarla), 28th Januery 1853. Went to see 


i 
ma al wot de aes p Ms. rir pag neh is 
ing (not re al. V9 of 1041 ot Ll of 
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the temple of (..........ssc00... ) near Surddd ; 
there and back 22 miles. About 120 temples 
of from fifteen to forty feet high, boilt on an 
extensive flat (area of) rock; all of cut stone, 
without cement. (Among them is) a circular 
wall (or enclosure) seventy yards round and 
twelve feet high, (also) of cnt stone, with sixty- 
five or sixty-nine niches inside, containing 
(figures of about) sixty goddesses, and in the 
centre @ square open place (or shrine) with a 
remarkable figure tolerably carved, as were all. 
Many of these figures. were unknown to my 
people. There was also a large temple of bricks 
(or brick work constructed) without cement, and 
rapidly going to decay, as were the stone tem- 
ples (also, many of which were) tumbling down." 

“It was a most interesting sight. The tradi- 
tion is that these were built by (a people called) 
the-———, who were driven out by the Khonds. 
The country has all the appearance of having 
been at one time prosperous and highly eul- 


tivated. On the large temple there is some | 


writing, (apparently) in the Dévanigari cha- 
racter.” The next entry in the journal is 
“Saturday, 20h January.—Tirtalgarh,* where 
there is another strange temple.” 

Although the foregoing description is some- 
what loose and vague, it indicates anmistak- 


ably the existence of remuizis possessing no | 


common interest. We must remember that it 
was the result of a hasty visit by an officer on. 
gaged in very harassing and important duties in 
an unhealthy country, that no notes were made 
at the moment on the spot, atid that the details 
are given from subsequent recollection. 

The ‘place is again described in o narrative 
printed for private circulation in 1861, in terms 
differing little from the foregoing, but which 
enable us to fix the site with more exactness.* 





Blackett, 


J 
i 
i 
if 


ly uid . , F , ‘ 
Lapin es e Hill Tract af Ora See Past 


January 1853, Colonel Campbell marched to 


Bissim Katika, in the Jepor Zamindiri, from 
which he entered the Kalahindi or Khiirond 
Zamindiri, the capital of which is Jundgadh. 
North of Kilihindi is the Patan or Pat- 
tana Zomindari, info which he had passed when 
he discovered the temples on the 28th of 


‘January, and from which he then proceeded to 


(Madanpur), « district tributary to Kalihindi. 
AN of these places are shown in Walker's large 
Map of India, published by Allen in 1871, 
except Bissim Kataksa, which appears, how- 
ever, in the very defective sheet (as regards 
the hill tracts) of the Great Trigonometrical 
Survey 4-inch scale sheet No. 107, It may 
therefore be assumed that the proximate position 
of the ruins is a little to the north of lat, 20°, 
and about long. 8°, 

One of the most obvious reflections sng- 
gested by these remains is the indication they 
afford of the existence at an early period, in 
tracts now overrun with uonhealthy jungle, of 
a high state of civilization, of the origin and 
decay of which no account, nor even reliable tra- 
dition, survives. Nor is this a singular instance. 
Colonel Dalton describes the conquest of Chutii 
Nagpur by an invasion of the Kéls and Hos, 
people living under a republican confederation 
of tribes like the Kurambars of Southern India, 
ata period so distant that it is impossible to 
Hesign even an approximate date, but probabl 
more than 2000 years ago. According to their 
own tradition, they displaced a still earlier race, 
vaguely called Jains and Bhiiyahs (= 


| autochthones),* who appear to have made a con- 


siderable advance in the arts; for Mr. Vincent 
Ball, of the Geological Survey, in another paper 
describing the remains of extensive motallur- 
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had been governed by a Raja with two 
tongues [do-jibh], which Col, Dalton explammed. 
to signify that the potentate to which it alludes 
must have been a Nig, or one of the serpent 
race.* These and similar tales point to a time 
when Dasyus, Rikshasas, Paisachis,—monkeys, 
as they are contemptuously designated,—were 
the ruling occupants of the land, every trace of 
whom it is the business of the archmologist to 
collect and preserve. 

One of the most useful functions of the 
Indian Antiquery is the preservation of casual 


notices of objects of interest which mny serve | 
to stimulate a more complete examination of | 
them by those who have time and opportunity for | 


the task. Curious and often extensive remains 
are found in many parts of India, an exact 
topographical description of which would belp 
greatly to the identification of names and places 
still a puzzle to the archwologist and geographer. 

The late Dr. John Wilson, when President of 
the Bombay Branch Royal Asiatic Society, read 
a memoir on the Cave Temples and other ancient 
remains of Western India, in 1850," in which he 
dwelt strongly on the importance of investiga- 
tions of this description. Among other desiderata 
he called special attention to “ the inspection of 
the sites of ancient towns in all 
parta of the country, and to the vigorous prose- 
eution of research connected with their ruins, 
and relics, their wells and tanks, and even of 
their foundations." 

I can bear witness to the value of these sug- 
gestions from my own experience. Some dered 
ago I published an inscription on copper," 
relating to the little-known dynnsty of the 
Pallavas, whose capital was stated to be" 
Vengipiram, the name and site of which 
were till then unknown. After much inquiry, I 
pitched on a place in the Masulipatam district, 


. which, ehoepted en coerect by Geneeal Casullage: 


ham,'* has been considered open to question 
elsewhere. Subsequently I had an opportunity of 
examining the place in person, and satisfied my- 
self that my first surmise was right. I found a 
parallelogram of considerable extent enclosed by 
lofty mounds within which were many ruins 
and the débrie of ancient temples, &c. Ire- 
grotted not being able to procure a regular plan 
and survey, bot time and other avocations did 
not permit. 

South of this spot on the banks of the 
Krishyais Dh iranik ota, close to the recent 
town of Amriivati. It is probably the ancient 
capital of the Andhra kings. The remains 
are extensive, and s survey and topographical 
deseription of them is greatly to be desired, 

In Ganjam a remarkable site is found in the 
Piibekondah Tiloki near the rock in-— 
scribed with anotherof Asokna’scelebrated edicts. 
It is called Jogadh, The grass-grown walls 
were of great height, and coins of a peenliar 
character are found in and around it, It would 
well repay careful examination. 

I could name many other spota of historical 
interest of which little more is known than the 
name. Such are the old Chola capital of Gan- 
gondaram, in South Arkiit: Taloakida, 
a seat of the Chérasin Maisur, now half 


buried in the sand; Ratnapur, in the Raipur 


division of the Central Provinces, where are 


extensive ruina; Korkci, an early Pandya city, 
where Bishop Caldwell has lately been making 
excavations’; du. &e,, ofall of which, and of 
many more that could be named, accurate plans 
illnatrated by sketches and descriptive details 
would be very valuable. But my object now 
is only to draw the attention of readers of the 
Anfiquery to objecta, within the reach of many 
of them, possessing surpassing interest. 





ARCHAOLOGICAL NOTES, 
BY M. J. WALHOUSE, LATE M.C.5. 
(Continued from vol. VI. page 216.) 
No. XVI.—Chivalry in Lower India, 


Europeans are apt to imagine that few races 
are more devoid of the spirit of knight-errantry 
and chivalrous daring and courtesy than the 
Hindns, and that the feudal ideas of allegiance 

* Proc. Ax. Soc. Beng. 1860, 


© Jour. B. Br. BR. Aa. Soe. ti <a 
* Ibid. p. 11. © Mad, Jour, Lat. 





46107. 
XL p. 304. 


and devotion are alien to their genius. Yet the 
knightly and noble customs and demeanour 


of the Rajputs, so picturesquely related by 
Colonel Tod, may be renked with anything told 





* Ind. Ant. vol. IT. -B. 186, vol. V. po. 
m fed dates VL p80 "Bo, 
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in the chronicles of romance ; and even down in 
the far South, amid nations of Dravidian descent, 
there are stories popularly current of champions 
and exploits which Don Quixote would have 
put on the same shelf with the deeds of Ainadis 
and Palmerin. Some instances selected from 
the collection of Oriental Historical Manuscripts, 
edited by the Rev. W. Taylor, may not be un- 
interesting, or unbefitting the Indian Anfiquary. 

Told still under village trees and at festival 
gatherings is the story of king Visvaniatha, 
who ruled over the broad regions of Pindiya- 
land from Arkit down to Travankor. His 
birth was not, of course, like the births of com- 
mon men. In medimval romance some faéry 
lady or enchanted princess would have been 
his mother, but in the East the tale goes that his 
father, Na gama, whom Don Quixote would 
have called the Knight of the Serpent, was a 
great warrior and leader of armies, and, after 
being long childless, vowed to go in pilgrim 
guise to Kadi, and try whether penitence and de- 
votion would win his patron saint or god to grant 
him a son. So there he went, and after forty 
days of abstinence and prayer by the sacred 
stream the god vonchsafed a sign of acceptance, 
for, whilst bathing, his foot struck against a 
stone that proved to be an emerald /iagam, 
and in a dream it was conveyed to him that if 
he returned home he should have achild. So in 
due time a boy was born, whom he named 
Viésvanit ha, asagift from the god, and who, 
when he was sixteen, surpassed all his peers in 
beanty, accomplishments, and skillinall weapons. 
Afterwards, when he came to the throne, he 
made his capital city, Madura, a monted and 
walled town, building a mighty rampart round 
it with circular bastions at intervals, seventy- 
twoinall. Each bastion, with its adjoining wall, 
he gave in charge to one of hia chiefs to hold, 
defend, and keep in repair; and, on the further 
condition of their raising and keeping always 
ready a contingent of troops for his service in 
time of need, he gave withal extensive districts 
to the chiefs in fief-liege. This was the origin 
ofthe Paligiras, a class well known to us 
in our early wars. Many of the bastions and 
much of the wall remain atill, or did till lately, 
and many of the representatives of the chiefs 
survive on the lands then granted to this day. 
Here waa feudal tenure and service established 
as firmly as by William the Conqueror and his 


Saicea, aud Vidvandihe subvomutied ty Sinks 
recalls, not so remotely, king Arthur and his 
Round Table. 

Of the many stories told of king Viivanitha 
we will take that regarding how he dealt with 
five rebellious chieftains ; it will perhaps be 
better told in minstrel measure, into which the 
words of the old chronicle readily slip :— 
“Five chieftains in the Southland had tribute 

used to bring, 
As vassals liege and loyal, to the great Pandion 
king; 


| Bat now, together banding, to their sovereign lord 


said they, 

‘Fetch the tribute if you want it, for we will no 
longer pay." 

‘Ia it soP* said Visvanitha; ‘be ye sure we'll 
not be slack 

To come with men enough withal to bring the 
tribute back.” 

So with on army forth he marched, and carried war 
LITLE 

O'er all those rebels’ lands; but they the contest 
did sustain, 

For stout and fierce they were; and men on both 
sides thickly fell, 

Till in camp and all the country round did moan 
and wailing awell ; . 

And Vidvandtha heard it, and in his heart he 
thought 

That for him and for his glory such misery was 
wrought. 

Forthwith he wrote a letter and bade his herald go 

And to the rebel leader this royal message show : 

‘Rethink ye now: ye are butfive, and 1 one man 


_ alone, 

Yet for our sakes ariseth up such grievous wail 

' find moan. 

This may not be; now list to me; let either force 
draw back 

And a stone pillar build between, restraining oll 
attack ; 

And let ua write a solemn pledge, and lay it on 
the stone, 

That ye five chiefs shall thither come and fight 

And if I conquer, then all ye, with but the weeds 
ye wear, 

Yielding to me your lands and wealth, away on 
foot aball fare; 

eee eathptgeema mae he ees 


My kingdom and my riches, and abide your hum- 
ble thrall. 


Now let this vow be Written, and on the pillar 
laid, 


Ss eee. 


* 
— 
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And meet me in fight before it, and so this feud 
be stayed.’ 

The five chiefs hearkened together, and thus reply 
made they :— 

* For one to fight with ive men it were no equal 
fray 7 

Better it were that one this quarrel with thee 
should try." 

So answer they sent; and thos Vidvaniitha made 
reply :-— 

* Look now; ye are five rulers and o'er countries 
five bear sway, 

And I, one king, come hither to force ye to obey, 

And to me alone yield homage ; "tis therefore meet 
and right 

That ye five all together with me slone should 
fight.”" 

Howbeit they would not hearken, but chose the 
mightiest lord 

In chain-mail dight, and girded with the goodliest- 
tempered sword, 


Mounted upon a war-ateed ; and so in the midway | 


space 
fane. 

Lightly the great Pandion said to that champion 
lo 


rd, 
" Strike first,’ and he amote, but deftly the monarch 
turned the aword. 


foeman cried. 

* Be sure thou need'st not hasten,’ the warrior-king 
replied, ; 

* But three more blows yet strike thou, nor stint 
to strike amain.’ 

And thrice the chieftain amote him, but ever the 
stroke wae vain. 

Then the Réja Vidévanitha spake high to the 
rebel foo, 


‘Now take good heed,’ and smote him an exceeding . 


mighty blow ; 

No mail the dint might hinder, it clave him right 
in twain, 

And the sundered trunk fell right and left upon 
the reddened plain. 

Then their lands the four chiefs rendered, and all 
in sad 


army, 
Alone, aa their oath had bound them, went wander- | 


ing far away.” 

Now this was a passage of arms hardly sur- 
passed in any chronicle of romance, and matinct 
with the true spirit of chivalry. The king's 
compassionate feeling for the feeble, his desire 
to take all the consequences of his own quarrel 
upon himself, and unselfish offer to encounter 
desperate odds, his courtesy and forbearance to 


his opponent, all show ie io have boon what 
old Chancer would have called “a very parfait 


| accept his challenge at great advantage to them. 
selves, and obedience to their vow on defeat. — 


King Viévanitha reigned till a.n. 1498, in the 
days of our Heary VI_, when, though men could 
remember ths heroic deeds of Jeanne d'Are, the 
institutions of chivalry were beginning to wane. 

About two centuries later, when the old 
Pindyo dominion had become broken ae 
lesser ‘states, and the Muhammadan 
ee a ee ee aa Raja 
RaagaKrishns was roling in Trichinipalli, 
which the great king Vidévanitha is said to 
have first fortified. He was s gay and gallant 
James of Scotland. In those days, it is snid, 
the Mughul Padishib used to eend to all coun- 
tries one of his slippers, which was placed in 
a state howdah on an elephant, attended by 
two Nawiibs and several thonsand cavalry and 


| infantry. It was fanned by chaurts, shaded 


‘Now strike in thy turn,’ undaunted the rebel by a royal umbrella, and attended by banners, 


kettledrums, and music. On reaching the 
boundaries of the various kingdoms the pro- 
cession halted, and the attendant Nawibs sent 
word to the king of each country. These kings 
came at the head of their troops, paid homage 
to the slipper, lowered their own ensigns to it, 
accompanied it to their capitals, and placed it on 


them. The PAndyacountry, however, being so 


far, the insperial slipper had not hitherto reached 
it. Nevertheless, whilst Rija Raiga Krishna was 
reigning, the two Nawabe, with all the troops and 

insignis attendant, set their faces thitherward, 
cod coun ts the banplars. of is Lice Man ass 
of Trichinipalli. Halting there, the Nawiibs sent 
chobddre with silver sticks to inform the king 
that theimperial slipper had arrived. The Raja 
not come so far, but if they and all the retinue 
will come to the other bank of the Kavéri river 


The Nawibs reeeived the answer with som 
anger, bat nevertheless advanced, andoncroming 
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the Kivéri and still not seeing the king became 

excessively enraged. Messengers, however, came 
and appeased them, saying that the Raja, being 
exceedingly ill, would meet them in a palanquin 
just within the fort gate. Meanwhile orders bad 
been given to the guard only to allow the 
elephant and slipper, with the Nawibs and 
principal men, inside tho gate, but not the rest 
of the troops. So the chief men in charge of 
the slipper entered, and still not seeing the king 
grew more enraged, but the others said, “ Our 
king is too sick to enter s palanquin ; come with 
us to the palace gates.” Accordingly they 
eame to the gates of the palace, but the king 
did not appear. Then, filled with fury at the 
disrespect implied, they took the slipper from the 
howdah and carried it into the hall of andience, 

where they found Sri Raja Rafiga Krishna ar- 
rayed in royal robes, seated on his throne, and 
surroanded by his nobles and retainers. Seeing 
that he did not make the least motion of respect 
towards the slipper or themselves, tho Padi- 
shih’s Nawabs and men, highly incensed, pushed 
roughly forward, and coming near offered to 
give the slipper into the hands of the king. He 
angrily bid them place it on the floor, but with- 
ont heeding they again tried to put it into his 
hands. Thereupon the king called londly and 
angrily for men with whips, saying, “ We will 
see whether the Pidishah’s people will put the 
slipper down or not.” Then they became 
alarmed and threw it down, and the king put- 
ting one of his feet in it said to them, “ Has 

your PAdishah lost his senses? When sending 

foot-farniture for us, why sends he not two slip- 

pers instead of one? Get ye back and bring 
another slipper.” On their answering fiercely, 
the king had them beaten and driven ont. 
When they got outside they began to draw up 
their troops threateningly, but the king sending 
out s great force fell on them and cut them up. 
When the matter came to the Padishih’s cars, 
on thinking it over he came to the conclusion 
that in those distant countries, if such messages 
were sent, the daring of one would be imitated 
by others; and so, after the high bearing of 
Raja Raiga Krishoa, he ceased sending his slip- 
per round to the different rulers. 

The editor of the Manuscripts hardly knows 
what to make of this singalar affair, and in- 
clines to think that, if true at all, it refers to the 
pride of Aurangzib, who styled all native 


princes merely zamindirs, and aimed at the 
subjugation of all the south of Indian. Ferishtah 
states that Aurangzib’s general made a long 


liating an admission by Ferishtah, who gives no 
details, whilst the narrative of the native his- 
torian is very minute and circumstantial, and 
wears much appesrance of truth, = 

Another adventure of this gay and debonnaire 
king is thus told. One evening he mounted a 
very fleet horse, and going out ee 
of the town turned his horse's head 
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(3} rupecs) on the deposit of this ring, 
me needful supplies.” Then, having had his 
horse tethered and fed, he entered a Brih- 
man choultry and partook of fruits and milk. 
Subsequently, in the first watch of the night, he 
disguised himself as a sepoy, entered the palace 
on foot in the dark, and sat down in the hall of 


E 
2 


private apartments, “ To-day we, Raja K ris b- 
naof TrichinApal li, came here, and having 


is palace. 
aang os ambassador of Tanjor he 
said, “We have been to your king's town, 
entered the palace, surveyed the whole of it, ana 
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king to get and send it us. Your king does not 
keep a proper look-out. He is just and chari- 
tuble, so we did him no harm, but having 
penetrated so far we might bave slain him and 
thrown him out of doors. Tell him, therefore, 
in future to maintain s good guard.” So the 
ambassador wrote, and the king in great amaze- 
ment went to the door of the private spart- 
ments, read what was written on it, and calling 
the shopkeeper gave him ten pagodas, aod 
taking from him the ring sent it forthwith to 
the Trichinapalli king. From that time forward 
he had the palace and fort gates very carefully 
watched. 

Again it is told of Raiga Krishna that when 
a great vassal Paligir, who lived some twenty 
miles from his capital, bad been slow in sending, 
as o sort of tribute-heriot, an i 
fine elephant which the king desired to have, 
the latter mounted a swift white horse and rode 
out fast toward the Paligir’s castle, ordering 
some troops to follow as fast as they might. 


Arrived at the castle, he rode in, thrusting aside 
the men who disputed his entrance, tied his 


horse to a pillar, and, sitting down on the high 
seat under the porch, bede the warders go and 
tell their master that the king was come, The 
chieftain was then bathing, bat, hastily arraying 
himself, hastened with a golden dish of jewels 
and laid them submissive before the king’s feet. 
The Raja then demanded the wonderfal ele- 
phsnt that had no fellow. The ovcrawed 
Paligir answered, “ Por such a trifle it needed 
not the king to have come hither. The elephant 
is my lord's, but now he is in a furious state, 
and none dare him; when the fit is 
past I will send him.” ‘Do not think,” 
replied the Raja, “that we cannot rule so 
elephant ; let it be brought.” “ Bat,” the Pali- 
gir urged, “ the elephant is exceedingly furious ; 
if he sees a white horse he will rash at it and 
none can stsy him. Now my lordis mounted on 
a white horse.” The Raja, however, heeded not 
the caution, but commanded the elephant to be 
brought, and its chain cast off whilst he mount- 
ed his horse. This was done with no small 
danger and difficulty, and the men when the 
chain was loosened ran aside. So soon as the 
elephant saw the white horse he rushed at it fn- 
riously; bat the king, eluding the attack, 
wheeled and galloped about with most skilful 





ea pr gata fa apy | 
We will conclude with o tale of the downfal! 
of a royal family that shows more high resolve, 
courage, and devotion than Western people com- 
monly associate with Hindus. About a.v, 1650 
an octogenarian king, Achyuta Vijaya 
Raghava Naikar,ruledinTanjor. He had 


neighbouring king of Trichinipalli he demanded 
her in marriage, but in a more brasque 

peremptory way than the old king her father 
could stomach. So he refused in no gentle 
assembled all his forces, and commanded his 
general to march to Tanjor, invest and storm 
the fort, and subdue the entire country. The 
Tanjor troops came out to meet them, bat 
were defeated and driven back, and the fort 
invested and stormed, and the invading troops 
surrounded the palace of the old king. The 
Trichinapalli general, being a high-minded man, 
now sent to offer terms, and engaged to retire 
with his troops if the king would ask for peace. 
The measengers found the ancient monarch 
engaged in prayer to his favourite god, Nira- 
yana. He disdained to speak or to interrupt 
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Five faithful officers of bis bodyguard remained 
by him. It happened that some time before, in 
a fit of anger, he had caused his son to be im- 
prisoned, and one of his followers, reminding him 
of this, said that now was the time for pardon. 
“It is well,’ said the old king, “let him be 
brought."’ On his appearance, the son, bowing to 
his father with closed hands, uttered this verse :--— 
* The sea buries jewels and throws up a straw, 
Of the treacherous element that is the law ; 
But, father and ruler, we'll show now to them 
That a straw is a straw, but a gem is a gem.” 

Then Achyuta Vijaya Riaighavsa 
Raja embraced his son, and commanded the 
signal to be given to the women. Instantly a 
tremendous explosiun took place, and the palace 
was filled with fireand smoke, walls fell crashing, 
and flames spread fast. Again the Trichinfpalli 
commander, coming forward, offered terms. 
‘Once we have spoken,” was the reply, “and use 
no double speech. Is life or honour greatest ? 
We through all ruin will keep our honour. 
Cease words, and come and fight with us.” 
Then the five devoted followers, rushing in turn 
before the king, fell after slaying many; and 
lastly the king and his son, sword in hand, 
attacked the foe, and were slain, after each had 
cut down several. 

The chronicle adds a circumstance which may 


interest some in the days when Spiritualism has 
many adherents. The old king, when his re- 
lations with the Trichinapalli ruler were friendly, 
used to resort regularly and pay his devotions 
at Sriraigam, the great temple adjoining 
Trichindpalli, and on the very time of bis falling 
in combat it is said that he appeared at Srirai- 
gam with all his children, wives, and followers 
who perished with him, whereat the at#endant 
Brahmans said, “See! here is the Tanjor king 
come to pay his visit to the Lord of Srirai- 
gam ;” and, taking them all to the inner shrine, 
they gave them the sacred fulsi, and put the 
customary crowns upon their heads, when the 
king with all his retinue, eniering the inner re- 
cess, disappeared, and were seen nomore. There- 
upon all the Brahmans exclaimed in amaze- 
ment, “ Here is a miracle !"" 

One reflection vccurs. These tales, and many 
like them, are told amongst the people, and the 


_ countries in which the scenes are laid now form 


three contiguous zillis. Many of the palaces 
and forts built by those bygone kings still re- 
main, and some are used as law-courts and 
dwelling-places, but though the strangers from 
the West who sit in them deal out peace and 
justice, they can hardly replace in the heart and 
imagination of the people the stirring times and 
bold deeds of the rulers of their own race. 





MISCELLANEA. 


GOLDEN MASKS. 

The golden mask found by Dr. Schliemann at 
Mykéne has somewhat perplexed savants, who find 
it difficult to account for the presence of such an 
article where it was found. Without pretending 
to solve the difficulty, I wish to note a use of 
golden masks in this country which may perhaps 
give some clue. In the royal family of Kolhipur 
it has been the custom to build temples, dedicated 
to the tatelary deity of the family, in memory of 
deceased RAjas. In one instance I know of a 
golden mask, supposed to represent the Réja 
whose memory was thus to be perpetuated, being 
presented to the temple, to be affixed to the head 
of the image, and I believe this instance is not a 
solitary one, 

In Mr. Nairne’s Historicel Sketch of the Konkan 
(p.72) he mentions a temple (at Sindhudarg, on 
the coast) dedicated to SivAji where “the idol 
deere enema mask for com- 


further information on 
yo go 1 hy ro Th 7a, os, S298, $75: 
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mon use, and a gold one for festivals, both 
the semblance of an ordinary Marithi face.” 
Doubtless further investigation would show 
this custom to be not peculiar to Sivaji’s family, 
but to be widely spread in India. We may have 
here the survival of an ancient practice 
which has died out among the races in 
Europe. 


Sanghi, 12th Oct. 1877. 


Epwanp W. West. 





SEPULCHRAL URNS IN THE DISTRICT OF 
KOIMBATUR. 


In the Indian Antiquary, rol. VL p. 279, there 


urns found in various parts of the district of 
Tinnivelly.* A well-informed friend, whose at- 
tention I drew to that article, has favoured me 
with valuable information on similar exhumations 
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made in the district of Koimbatur, a part of 
the Madras Presidency with which he is inti- 
mately acquainted. I subjoin it, in the hope that 
it will interest your readers :— 

“These sepulchral urns are 
found in vast quantities in the 
Koimbatur district, but the urna 
are there of a totally different 
5 something like this, and 
even more pointed at the base, 
and they generally have a little 
ornament. 

“The places of sepultureare also 
different. Above ground the spot 
is marked generally by a circle of 
rough boulders, and in digging within the circle 
you come upon a massive stone chest, oblong in 
shape and composed of ponderous slabs, Un re- 
moving the covering slab it is found that the chest 
ig sometimes divided into two com by 
a transverse alab in the contre. One of the end slabs 
always has e hole of about six or nine inches in 
diameter cut in its centre, the edges of which are 
polished, In these compartments urns of sines are 
found full of mould, in which fragmenta of bones 
may be discovered. Other urna contain spear and 
arrow beads. I think the bodies were burnt and 
the ashes pgt in the urns, as the fragments of 
bones seemed to me partly calcined. The local 
name for these places of sepulture is Pundava 





kiji; but, notwithstanding, the legend is that they — 


are the habitations of a moe of pygmies, and 
shat the circular holes were the entrances to the 
dwellings." Rina Vanui. 


—_———- 


NAMES OF COUNTRIES ENDING IN ‘STAN.’ 

We seo on maps sundry countries, not now inti- 
mately connected with India, and sometimes not 
now occupied by purely Aryan races, but still 
mainly on the border-lands of the Aryan, Shemitic, 
and Turinian peoples, marked by names ending in 
‘ stan." Thus ‘ Dighestdn,’ ‘ Kurdistda,’ * Laaistda,’ 
‘ Gurjistda’ (Georgia), &c. The ordinary derivation 
of * Hindistds' is from ‘ Hindtt-sthina,’ the * place 
of Hindds," and bere I believe it is universally 
acknowledged the right one. The same may 
be paid of ' Baluchistds,' i Seifda," ‘ Zabulisfds,” 
Afghdnistds,' all of which are near enough to 
India for the meaning of the word to be known 
ied even within historic times. 








But I feel doubtful if this can be the case in the 
‘Kutdisfde’ means "place of Kurds,’ or one of 
*Dighesfda’ as the place of ‘Dighs'? (By the 
way, does this word indicate the appellation of 
some obscure or extinct tribe, or ia it connected 
with ‘Dagh’ [é12], ‘ burnt,’ or *Dagh’ [#13], 
‘ mountain’)? Are these designations now used, or 
not, by the present inhabitants? Or were they 
ence in use, but are not so sow, bat only hold 
their place in maps and books? Or are they 
makers and authors,and used for convenience sake 
for indicating districts designated by other names 
by those who dwell in them? Does the ‘stan’ 
come from some other rout, and has it been 
‘symmetrized’ into conformity with *Hindd- 
atda’ P Supposing these terma to be in indigen- 
ous use, do those using them retain any inkling of 
the fact of the word ‘stiln’ meaning a * place’? 


| Are these names traces of the spread of ancient 


Aryan power,—' survivals,"—the signification of 


| which is unknown to those who apply them to 
| characterize their native countries? Or is it the 


case that though the exact meaning of ‘stin’ 
may be unknown to Georgian or Kurd, yet that 
there is enopgh communication with the East to 
enable them to understand half-instinctively that 
as‘ Afghdnisfda’ and ‘ Hind@etda’ mean the‘ places’ 
of the Afghins and the Hindds, so * Gurjistda’ 
and ‘ Kurdisfds’ must mean the ‘places’ of the 
Georgians and the Kurds ? 

The whole subject of the names on the border- 
land of ‘Inin’ and ‘Turin’ is interesting. and [ 
think, if fully gone intoby scompetent hand, would 
furnish many facts tending to form materials for 
another chapter in prehiatoric annals, or to illus- 
trate obscure passages of more modern history- 

I believe it is pretty certain that the districts 
in question hare had their populations repeatedly 
Now, supposing the names ending with * stén 
to have been originally conferred by 
Aryans, is not the transmission of the names by 
so many different races a striking instance of the 
vitality of d ions? Or have these names 
been given by races first them 
within the comparatively late historic eras only, 
thongh when ‘stin' was still in use for the 
ordinary expression of ‘place’? Either conclusion — 
ja now understood by people of the localities indicated 
either pontvel, oe abd omnectioa)y aad wher, i 


po, thi is inberited from their Aryan ancestors, 
or eoppoag a Seem or Tartans aperpoiion of pups 
so complet to aa be almost a substitution) by tradition com- 
musicated from an earlier race of settlers, 
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if eatablished would dudaiieabs an interesting 
example of philological phenomena. 
Gatxvint. 





THE DIGAMBARA JAINAS. 

At Dehli I visited the two temples of the 
Digambars Jainas in company with Pandit Viéved- 
varnitha, and was received by their chief priest, 
the Bhattarka, and the ascetics (who are called 
pandits) in a very friendly manner. They readily 
answered my questions regarding their religion; 
they showed me one of their libraries which is 
kept in the temple near the Chiindni Chouk, gave 
mea list of the Bhatta@rka’s books, and offered 
to copy anything I might require, 

During a fortnight's stay (at Jaypur] I be- 
came acquainted with some of the best Digam- 
bara pandits, und obtained through them a good 
foundation for a collection of the works of their 
sect, and more copious information regarding 
their faith than has fallen to the share of other 
Senskritiste. From the statements of the Jaypur 
pendits, which agree in general with those of 
their Dehli brethren, it appears that the Digam- 
bars Jainas are scattered over & great part of 
eastern RAjput&na, of the Panjab, of the North- 
Weatern Provinces, and of the Central. India 
Agency, and have even some outlying settlements 
in Gujarét, They name the following towns as 
the locations of their Vidydathdnas, or seats of 
learning -—1 Jaypur,2 Dehli, and Sonpat 
(where a large bhandér is said to exist), 3G w4- 
lior, 4 Ajmir, 5 Nagar in R&jputina, 6 
Riémpur-Bhanpur near Indor, 7 Karan gi, 
and 8 Surat. These cities, together with 
Karn&ta, and « fabulous isiandJ ainabadh ri, 
which is placed 1500 kos from Jaypur, beyond 
Ramedvaram, are ssid to contain altogether 
sixteen vidydsthdnas, among which that at Jay- 
pur is the principal one. The list does not fit the 
state of things in our days, For instance, in 
Ajmir and in Surat there is now no learning. 


ignorant Bhattdrkas. It is also clear that the 
author of the list had no very clear idea of the 
extent of the Jaina colonies of Southern India, 
as one widydsthdna only is allotted to the Kar- 
nita country. But the list seems to give the 
gadis, or seats of high-prieste, correctly for 
Central and North-Western India. It is also 
indisputable that Jaypar is now the chief seat of 
Digambara learning. The Digambaras called them- 
‘elves the Mulasam gh u, or‘ primitive charch,’ 
and assert that the Svetdmbaras seceded from 
them, while the latter state exactly the opposite, 
Like the Svet&mbaras, they are divided into 


and from this custom they derive the names 
‘without a knot,’ Nagnatas, ‘naked mendi- 


universe, ¢.9. Trilokasdra, Jo- 
tithasdra, Bijaganita, Stirya- 
prajnapti, eto. 
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Péinnds, Ohhoda, and Mélasdiras, I was parti- | 


cularly anxious to find out whether thé Digam- 
baras sgreed with the Svetdmbaras about any of 
their inspired works, I soon found that the 
former hold the twelve Angas, the Duddosdngf, in 
as high esteem as the Intter. A list of the Angas 
which they gave me agreed very nearly with that 
of the Svetambaras, But they asserted that their 
Angas, though bearing the same names ag the 
Svetambara books, differed in substance. In 


order to test this assertion, I handed to the | 


pandits a copy of the Svetdmbara Bhdgavalf, and 
they at once conceded that it was the same text 
which they used every day. In ao like manner 
they recognized the Jndiddharmakathd, the Updea- 
kadasdnga, and the dvasyohasiires, But they were 
very positive in rejecting as spurious the Syetém- 
bara Achdrdnga, Stitva Krildnga, Nisttha, Rai- 
paseni, Kalpa, Vrihat Kalpa, Nandi, Maidmettha 
Anwyogadedra, and Vyavahdraeiiras, os well 
as ten Pdinnds. Of some they declared they 
actually possessed different versions. But, as they 
produced no manuscripts, I have my doubts 
on this subject. On the whole it would appear 
that their libraries are poor in Angay and othor 
Agamas, ond that they do not explain them 
daily, as is done by the Svetmbaras. But the 
important point which my inquiries have settled 
is that some of the Angas, at least, are common 
to both Digambaras and Syetdmbaras, and that 
the two sects do not possesa entirely different 
sete of scriptures, as haa been hitherto supposed. 
I secured nearly one hundred Digambara works 
referring to all the four * Vedas’, and a few works 


belonging to their profane literature, among | 


which I may mention copies of Jainendra's Gram- 
mar, with a short commentary and a long ona. 
The former was written 1205 op, in the neigh- 
bourhood of Kolhipur; arrangements were also 
made with one of the pandits to get copies mada 
of a number of works which could not be procur- 
ed atonce. He has since sent me several packets 
of manusoripta. T visited also the library of the 
Mahirije of Jaypur, which is extensive, but 
has, 0 , po trustworthy catalogue, I 
sclected a few Ndtakas and astronomical works for 


copying. The collection is rich in the latter, as | 


the Mahdrdja Jesingh, the founder of Jaypnr, was 
a great mathematician and astronomer, and many 
of his manuscripts are still extant. 

Tho libraries of the Digambara and SvetAmbara 
Jainas who live there [at Ajmir] are not considera- 


ble; still I noquired a few of the common Sifras 


for Cambridge. On the 20th December I pro- 


ceeded to Merta, the bAanddr of which town had | 


been mentioned to me in Bikdner os one of the 
oldest and best of the Svetdmbaras, It was very 


fortunate that Mr. A. ©. Lyall, the acting Agent 
Governor General in whom I met in 
Ajmir, had given the most distinct orders to the 
Jodhpur Vakil and Darbir that the bhandir was 
to be shown tome. For I have seldom mot with 
a more obstinate and intractable set of men than 
the Merta Panch. They first tried to deny the 
possession of books, then they asked for several 
delays in order to await the return of certain: 
they fistly refused to show their treasures. 
Explanations, orders, entreaties by the officials of 
the town, offers of money, were equally fruitless. 
They surrendered only when the Jodhpar Minister 
sent at order that if within twenty-four hours they 
did not show their books, the Khotw4l was to 
undertake the task and toopen the bhanddr on the 
part ofthe Raja. Thus [was kept waiting for nine 
days, and had finally the mortification to find 
that the library was not worth so much trouble. 
It contained about 800 well-kept and well-written 
manuscripts, which were neither distinguished by 
their age nor by their contents. The only in- 
teresting news I obtained was the name of the 
son of the famous BA nabhas$¢a, who continued 
the Kddambart aftor his father’s death. He was 
called Bhishona-bhatts. After copying the 
catalogue of the Merta thanddr I went straight 


back to Jaypur, and had again interviews with the 


Digambara pandits, from whom I collected far- 
ther information and more books, Among my 
visitors was also the chief disciple of the present 
Bhattirka, who will, in all probability, sncoved 


| his master. It is rare that such people leave their 


ee and T fully appreciated the honour which 


A correspondent of the North Chinn Herald 
gives an interesting account of « visit to the 
island of Patu, off the China coast, which is 
entirely given up to Buddhism. No animals are 
allowed to be killed there, and neither fish nor 
animal food may be landed. Temples occupy the 
most beantifal spots, and everywhere shrines are 
built by the roadside, or Buddhas carved upan the 
face of the rocks. The government of the island 


| ia in the hands of the priests, andthe rents from 
| the land all go to the temples; in fact, though 


presents of tea, &c. aro sent to Poking, the island 
is more like a dependency than an integral part of 
China, The few graves to be seen suggesbed to 
the visitor the practice of cremation; and not far 
found one of the furnaces, which consisted of a 
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#mall room in the hill-side, arched overhead, the | conciseness, The he has is tolerably correct, 
only peculiarity about it being an excavation in 
the rocky floor about the siza of a small coffin, 
intended for the foel, or to create a dranght. 
The following is a brief description of the process, 
as given by a priest :—Three days after death, 
the body, seated cross-legged and enclosed in a 




















those known already. What he has heard of the 
Jaiminiya chants makes him think that they are 
in reality far more simple, and perhaps older, than 


wrapped in flames. It requires several hours and | the othera—e.g, of the Kauthumas,—The Academy. 
400 pounds of wood to complete the process.— —. 
The Academy, Some new Zend pablications have been brouyht 





out by two young scholars, K. Geldner and W. 
| Geiger, the first of whom ia ® pupil of Roth, the 


NOTES. 

Dr. A, Burnell has discovered 4 MS. of the long- 
sought Prdiutkhya of the Sdma Veda. It consists 
of about 250 stttras with o commentary, and is 
attributed to Sikatiyans; but, ns it is, it is a re- 
latively modern work, and moch like the Atharva. 
pritisdkhya (edited by Prof, Whitney) in style and 
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Tree Peesicus, on Description du Voyage on Porse 
entrepris en 1602 par Etienne Kakasch do Zs A 





ide Trad hEée ef annat, 
atic eet ede epee 
ment, Administrateur de I'E’cole des Languse Z 

os - (limo, pp. xxii and 120. Paris: E. Lerouz, 


After the treaty of Madrid, Francis I. had sought 
an alliance with the Porte, which power, as well 
a3 France, had a vital interest in weakening the 
influence of Austria (they Germany). This alliance 
continued, in spite of short interruptions, till 
the peace of Versailles in 1756, and during 
the reigns of Henry II. and Henry IV. the 
influence of France in Turkish councils was so 
great a# to force Anstria to seek alliances against 
them. In 1592 the Turks had commenced so war 
on Austria, that was still being continued in 
Hungary—which Tarkcy held from Preaburg to 
the Theiss—when Sir Anthony Shirley appeared 
at the court at Prague, bearing o letter from | i 
Shih Abbas the Great, Proposing an alliance, 
The emperor Rudolf IT. determined to accept 
the offer, and appointed Stephan Khakhas yon 
Salankhomeny, a Transylvanian, ga his envoy to 
the Shah, Khakhas took as his seoretary » Saxon 


reaching Langan, two miles from Sa- 
lankhomeny died on the 24th October 1603, Teo. 
tander and George Agelastes then proceeded to 
carry out the mission, but the latter also died, of 
scarlatina, at Kasbin, Tectander found Shih Ab- 
bas at Tabriz, which he had just taken from the 
Turks, and he gives an interesting account of that 


from Boris to Rodolf, and an extract from a re- 
port by Henry of Logan, 

The original work is very scarce, and M. Schefor 
has done excellent service in preparing this 


eS 
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French version of so interesting a volume, to 
which be has added valuable notes, and an intro- 
duction containing a short but interesting account 
of the Shirleys, and s bibliography of European 
works on the reign of Abbas. The volume forms 
one of the excellent series of 18mo volnmes of M. 
Lerour's Bibliothague Orientale Elsévirienne, and 
is illustrated by a curious coloured map of Eastern 
Europe at the commencement of the seventeenth 
century, and a facsimile of Sadeler’s portrait of 
Hussain A'li Beg,the Porsian sent with Sir 
Anthony Shirley to the courts of Russia and Ger- 
many. 

Grara etaay eye 8 

meee ee Latin, with ps 

Girarine Hal, Cambie, nad coined 

(Losdon: Geonge Bell and 

The only fault which we can find with this 
cheap and carefully annotated translation of the 
Geata is that, as might be expected in the case of 
a book published in England, no illustrations 
whatever are drawn from Sanskrit literature. 
The literatures of other Oriental countries are by 
no means neglected. But it is quite clear that for 
the learned and judicious corrector of Mr. Swan's 
translation Benfey and Wilson and Weber have 
written in vain. 

We proceed to mention some passages in which 
illustrations from Sanskrit writers might pro- 
fitably have been introduced. 

The first and most striking parallel that occurs 
to us is one between the 28th tale in Swan's Gesla 
and the story of Devasmitd in the 13th taranga of 


the Kofhd Sarit Sdgara. This waa long ago pointed — 


out by Wilson (Collected Works, vol. ITT. pp. 220%.). 
“A Buddhist priestess has been asked by four 
young merchants to corrspt the wife of a friend 
named Devasmité, The priestess pays her a visit, 
and gains her confidence. On the day following 
she pays her a second visit, and gives a bitch 
which was tied up st her door's piece of moat full 
of pepper-dust, which made tears trickle copiously 
from the animal's eyes. She then enters Deva- 
smité's room and begins to weep. On Devasmitd’s 
asking ber the reasun of ber sorrow she replies, 
* My friend, look at this bitch weeping outside bere. 
This creature recognized me to-day os having 
been its companion in a former birth, and began to 


weep, which made tears of pity flow from my eyes." | 
When Devasmité heard that, and saw the bitch 


outside apparently weeping, she thought for a 
moment, * What can be the meaning of this won- 


derful sight?" Then the ascetic said to her, ‘My — 


danghter, in o former birth I and that bitch were 
the two wives of a Brihinan. And our husband 
frequently went about to other countries on cm- 





bassies by order of the king. Now while he was 
away from home I lived with other men at my 
Pleasure, and eo did not cheat the elements of 
which [ was composed, and my senses of their 
lawfal enjoyment. For considerate treatment of 
the elements and senses is held to be the highest 
dnty. Therefore I have been born again in this 
world with a recollection of my former existence. 
But she in her former life, through ignorance, 
confined all her attention to the preservation of 
her character. Therefore she has been degraded 
and born again as one of the canine race; how- 
ever, che too remembera her former birth.” The 
wise Deraamith ‘ssid to horeelf, “Tis. ira novel 
conception of Duty."* 

The ‘execrable device’ employed in the Gesta 
Romanorum is of o very similir character, and 
employed for similar purposes. The * beldam’ on- 


_ dertakes to corrupt the wife ofa knight.” Accord. 


ingly she makes a little dog, which she possessed, 
fast for two days, and on the third day gives it 
bread and mustard. The same results follow as 
in the Hinda tale, and the beldam expounds them 
in « similar manner. She asserts that her 


| daughter was turned into this dog to punish her 


eruelty to her lover. The only difference in the 


| tales is that in the Hinda tale the temptation 


fails, whereas in the European form of the story 
it ia completely successful. 

Another incident in the tale of Derasmitd may 
be paralleled from the Geeta Romanocram. When 
Devasmiti is obliged to separate from her husband. 
the god Siva gives each of them a red lotus, saying, 
“Take each of you one of these Jotuses in your 
hand, and if either of you shall be unfaithful 
during your separation the lotus in the hand of 
the other shall fade, but not otherwise.” 

A somewhat similar incident is found in the 
Gesta Romanorum, tale 69, A carpenter’s mother- 
in-law bestows on him a shirt that possesses this 
singular property, that as long as he and his wife 
“are faithful to each other it will neither be 
tioned in Wilson's note (vol. ILL pp. 217 and 218). 
One that he has not mentioned will be found in 
The Wright's Chaste Wife, edited for the 
English Text Society by Frederick J. Farnivnll, 
lines 53ff. This nearly resembles the story in the 
Geata, but a rose-garland does duty for the shirt. 

Tale XI. in the Geeta Romonorum is an socount: 
of a superstition familiar to every student of 
Sanskrit literature. It runs as followa—* Alex- 
ander wus a prince of great power, and a disciple 
of Aristotle, who instructed him in every branch 
of learning. The queen of the North, having 
heard of his proficjency, nourished her danghter 
from the cradle upon a certain sort of deadly 
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poison; and when she grew up she was considered 
eo beautiful that the sight of her alone affected 
many with! madness.! The queen sent her to 
Alexander to espouse. He had no sooner beheld 
her than he became violently enamoured, and with 
much eagerness desired to possess her; but Aris- 
totle, observing his weakness, said, ‘Do not touch 
her, for if you do you will certainly perish, She 
has been nurtured upon the most deleterious food, 
which I will prove to you immediately. Here is 
a malefactor who is already condemned to death, 
He shall be united to her, and you shall seo the 
truth of what I advance. Accordingly the culprit 
was brought without delay to the girl, and scarcely 
had he touched her lips before his whole frame 
was impregnated with poison, and he expired.” 
The editors of the Gesta illustrate this story 
copiously, but no parallel is adduced from Sans- 
krit literature. The notion is a very familiar one 
in Sanskrit literature, and readers of the Mudrd 
Rékshasa cannot fail to remember how the wisha 
kanyd was employed sgainst Chandragupta. On 
this occasion Aristotle's place was taken by Chii- 
nakya. The king of Banfiras employs similar 
devices against the king of Vatsa in the Kathd 
Sarit Sdgara (taranga 19, 4, 81). Numerous illus- 
trations might be quoted to show that the story 
is, as the commentators on the Gesta seem to sus- 
pect, of Indian origin. 
In the 115th tale of the Gesta we read of an 


elephant that no one dared approach, but which was 


lulled to sleep by two chaste virgins. The same no- 
tion of elephants being peculiarly affected by the 
chastity of women is found in the 36th faranga of 
the Katha Sarit Sdgara, where a chaste woman is 
able to raise up the white elephant Svetaraémi, 
that had fallen down apparently dead. 

The 83rd tale in-the Gesfa Romanorum contains 
an incident found in the Pewchatantra :— 

“ A boardevastates a garden belonging to Trajan. 
It is wounded three times and then killed. When 
the cook was preparing it for the table, he reserv- 
ed the heart for hix own eating. This annoyed 
the emperor, and he sent to inquire after the 
heart, The cook declared that the boar had no 
heart, and when called upon to jastify this state- 
ment defended it in the following ‘way :—' The 
boar in the first instance entered the garden and 
committed mach injury. I, seeing it, cut off bis 
left ear. Now if he had possessed a heart he 
would have recollected the loss of so important a 
member. But he did not, for he entered a 
second time : therefore he had no heart. Besides, 
if he had had a heart, when I had cut off his tight 
ear be would have meditated upon the matter, 
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which he did not, for he came again and lost his 
tail, Moreover, having lost his ears and his tail, 
had he possessed a particle of heart he would have 
thonght; bat he did not think, for he entered a 
fourth time and was killed. For these several 
reasons I am confident he had no heart.’ The 
emperor, satisfied with what he had heard, ap-_ 
plauded the man’s judgment,” 

This reminds us in the most forcible way of the 
second story in the 4th book of the Panchatantra. 
There a jackal persuades an ass to visit a sick 
lion; the lion wounds him, but the ass escapes. 
The cunning jackal persuades the ass to visit the 
lion a second time, when he is killed. The liou 
then goes to bathe, like a good Hindu lion, before 
making a meal off him. In the meanwhile the 
lion taxes him with making his food impare in ° 
this way, the jackal replies that the ass had nei- 
ther ears nor heart, otherwise he would never 
have run into danger after he had had one narrow 
escape from destruction, The same story is found 
in Babrius’ fable 95. There the ass is represented 
by a deer, and the jackal by a fox. The fox de- 
yours the heart only, which makes M. Wagener 
remark that Babrius is plus conséquent compared 
with the Indian fabulist. The fox’s defence is most 

“ Obx elye mavres’ hai *”” pi) pargr Cores. 
* mouy Dipaddc xapdiny tye, Free 
éx Bevripov Aéovrog HAGev eis olxovs ;” 


“eng Aen story suggested to Shakespeare the 
es 


“ Cwsar should be a beast without » heart 
If be should stay at home to-day for fear.” 

An incident in the 18th tale, p. 46 of the pre- 
sont edition of the Gesta, reminds us of the story 
of Pindu in the Mahdbhdrata ; and one, in the Sth 
tale, p. 91, of that of Sridatta in the Kathd Sarit 
Sdgara, taranga 10, Hokas 140-10, Numerous 
other parallels would no doubt present themselves 
to those better versed thun the writer of the pre- 
sent article can pretend to be in Sanskrit folklore. 
But we have said enongh to show that the fa- 
shionable neglect of Sanskrit literature which pre- 
vails in England has detracted considerably from 
the value of this edition of the Geata. 

This collection of tales must always be interest- 
ing to aa from it Shakespeare drew 
the plot of at least two of his plays. 

The present edition contains much curious and 
valuable illustrative matter, though, if it had been 
revised by a scholar well read in Hindu folklore, 
it might have contained a good deal more. 

C. H. T. 


* This trait recalls the tale of Unmidinl (Koth4 Serit Sdgars, taranga 16, Hoke 65). 
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SANSKRIT AND OLD CANARESE INSCRIPTIONS. 
BY J. F. FLEET, Bo.C.5., M.B.A.8. 
(Continued from p. 10), 


No. XXXV. 


EES and he See re ae are | 


the remaining three early Kadamba 
Sanskrit copper-plate grants, of which I have 
already made mention at p. 22 of the preceding 


volume, It appears that they were found in | 


excavating the bed of a tank at Dévagiri, in 
the Karajgi Taluka of the Dhirwid District. 
They were referred in the first instance to Mr. 
Panduraig Venkatés Chintimanpétkar, Cana- 
rese Translator in the Edacational Department, 
whose paper on them, after being submitted to 
Government, was made over to Mr. Burgess, os 
Archwological Surveyor, and sent on to me to be 
recast for this journal. I found it necessary, 
however, to wait till I could obtain the originals 
themselves for inspection. In the meantime 
Mr. K. T. Télaiig has published transcriptions 
&c., of the same plates in the Jour. Bo. Br. R. 
As. Soe., Vol. XIL, pp. 300 ef seqy. I have 
found his versions, as wellas those of the Ca- 
nurese Translator, useful to refer to in respect 
of a few doubtfal points. 

The present grant is on three plates, abont 
7S long by 1'"8 broad. The ring connecting 
the plates is 0''-2 thick, and is an oval,—2"-4 by 
1%8, The seal, also, is oval,—1'""7 by 1-4, 


A oe 


_ abandon the specific 


The device on it, » good deal worn, is that of 
some animal* standing towards the proper 
right, but with its head turned round to the 
left, with the figure of a god or a man leaning 
against it or sitting on it. 

The grant is by Déva, or Dévavarma, 
the son and Yururija of the Kadamba Ma- 
hérdja Krishnavarmd, and is issued at 


| Triparvata, a locality which I cannot iden- 


tify. I place these two kings in early times, 
either slightly antecedent or slightly subsequent 


tothe a custhavarm dand his successors of 


Nos, XX. to XXVI. of this Series, But I must 
argument on which, at vol. 
VL, p. 23, I arrived at Saka 360 (a.p, 438) as 
about thedate of Krishpavarmd. For,ina 
stone-tablet inseription from Lakehmé$war, Saka 
80) (a.p. 969-8) is given as the date of Mia ra- 
simhadéva, the younger brother of the 
Gaiga king Harivarma of the Merkira, 
Nigamandala, and Malléhalli plates. And if, as [ 
think is the case, this date is the true one, and 
not that of the Merkira and Nigamandala plates, 


| then it follows that the present K ris hna- 


varmi cannot be the same Krishnavar mi: 
whose sister, ing to the plates, was married 
to Mid hava, the grandsonof Harivarm i. 


sagdtrasyu 
[*] pratikyite-svidhyiya-charchyi(rchchi)-pirngasya Adi-Kila-rijarshi-bimbindva Aéritn-jan- 
{*] Kadambinith dharmma-maohirajasya advamédha-yAjinah samsr-irjitn- 


[ J siimanta-rijaviseésha-ratnasu(sya)* 


vipul-aiévaryyasya 
Niigaj- -inikramyn-diy-inobhtitasya* garad-amala- 
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Second aia firat side, 
[ *] nabhasy=udite-éadi-sadrié-aik-itapatrasya  dharmma-mahdrijasya sei aitnaeeon 


[*] tanayd Dé[va*]varmma-yovarijah sva-panya-phal-dbhikdrakshaya trilbka-bhitta-hite-dédinah 
[‘] dhormma-pravartanasya Arhatah bhagavatah chaityilayasya atc argmgeeectetinacre 3 


[*] ydpaniyafsa*)aghébhyah Siddhakedard 


rija-minéna dyidaéa nivarttandni Paap aE 


dattaviin [|/*] Yo sya 


Second plate ; second sidg 
[*] apabartté sa pamcha-mahipataka-sa(sai)yokta(kts) || bhavati a ey=abhirakshita sa 


ya-phalam=asnoté [j|*] 


[“] Uktam cham(cha) [|*] Pa(ba)hubhir=vya(vva)jsudhi bhuktd sapethinteneckdbni uty) 


yasya yasya yadi bhimih tasya tasya 


[‘*] tadha(di) phala(lam) |) A(s)dbhir-ddattwh tribhir-bha(bhu)ktath sadbhié-cha paripdlitac 


étini na nivarttanté pirvva-riju-kritani cha [\)*] 


[“) Svam datum su-mahach-chhakyam erat ig Phases mer dinam yi | 


y=8ti dinfich=chhréyé nupiilana[m’] [\{*] 


Third plate. 
[*] Sva-dattish para-dattit vi yo bardte vasundharish shashtits varsha-sabssrini naraké 


pachyaté ta sal || 


('*) Sri-Krishna-nripa-putrépa . Kadamba-kula-kétand rann-priyéna Déyéna datti bhiimis= 


[**) Day-imrita-sukh-isvida-pita-pupya-gun-a(é)psuni 


Triparvvaté |j 
Dévavarmm-aikaviréon  datta(tta) 
Jainiya bhir=iyam || 


[*] Jayaty=Arhoms=trilék-fsah savva(rvva)-bhita-hitam-karah rig-idy-ari-hard nanté nania- 


Translation. 
At the glorious and victorious (city of) T ri- 


parvata’, through » desire for the reward of 


his own meritorious act, the Yuvardja Dé ya- 
varm i,—the beloved son of the pious Great 
King’ Sri-K rishnoavarm A, who was con- 
secrated by having meditated on the assem- 
blage of the mothers of 5 vy imi-Mahiséna; 
who was of the kindred of MAnavya; who 
was thoroughly well versed in the system of 


private study and ingairy that he had adopted ;_ 
who was the pious Great King of the Kadam- 
bas, who (in their achievements and behaviour) | 


ure the counterparts of saintly eee. of pri- 





. A correction las to be asso in the 


compare his with Dharmarijs, ac. Yama, and also Yodhish- 
. shig—a person of the Kahatriys, or regal and 


No. XM ween peat ie6 inet 





jiina-drig-livarah || 
mitive times, and who are as fathers to their 
dependanta ; who celebrated —horse-sacrifices ; 
who acquired great wealth in battle; who was 
a very jewel among chieftnins and excellent 
kings'°; who enjoyed a heritage that was not 
to be attained by persons of Nigra descent’; 
and who possessed the sole umbrella (indicative 


of universal sovereignty), which was like (in the 


purity of ite whiteness) to the moon when it has 
risen in the cloudless sky of autumn,—gave a 
field, (of the measure of) twelve nivartanas by 
the royal measure, at (the villages of) Siddha- 
kddara, to the sects ofthe Yapanifyas", for 


the peice of the glory of repairing anything 
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that may be broken’? and performing “the 








worship of the temple of the holy Arhat, 


who points out that which is beneficial to the 
inhabitants of the three worlds, and who propa- 
gutes religion. 

He, who confiscates this (granf), incurs the 
guilt of tho five great sins; he, who preserves 
it, enjoys the reward of a meritorious act! 
And it has been said:—Land has been enjoyed 
by many kings, from Sagara downwards; 
he, who for the time being possesses land, 
enjoys the frnits of it! That (grant) which is 
bestowed with libations of water, and that 
which is enjoyed by three (generations), and 
that which is preserved by good people,—these 
are not resumed ; and, also, (grants) that have 
been made by former kings! It is very easy 
to bestow one’s own property, (but) the preser- 
vation of the property of others is difflentt ; 
(if the question is) whether giving or preserving 
(is the more commendable act),—preservation is 
better thun giving ! He is tormented in hell for 
the duration of sixty thousand years, who con- 


fiscates land that has been given, whether by — 


himself or by another! 

Land was given at Triparvata by 
Déva, who wns the son of the king Sri. 
Krishna, and who was the glory of the 
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family of the Kadambas, and who was 


| of the aatennt serene 


who knows eternal knowledge |! 
No. XXXVL 


This grant is on three plates, about 52 te 


long by 2-3 broad. The ring connecting the 
plates is about ("3 thick, and is almost a circle 
2-3 in diameter, The seal is oval,—1"-5 by 


| OO; whatever device or writing may have 


been on it is now illegible. The characters are 
qroall:anat nemllyi coh. Gm SR for the most part 
very well 

The plates recikd a grant by Mrig¢éa- 
varavarma, tho son of Sintivara- 
varma, in the third year of his reign, which 
was the ‘Pansha year” This Mrigééa- 


| vyaravarmai is undoubtedly the same person 
os Mrigéda, the grandson of Kakustha- 


varma, who bestowed the grant recorded in 
No. XXL. of this Series. 


Transcription. 
First plate. 


tl Siddham = || Jnyaty=Arhatns=trildk-iaaly sarvva-bhilta-hité rateh 


rag-Ady-ari-hard 


[*] nanté nanta-jiiina-drig-iévarah || Svasti Vijaya-Vaijalya® }ntya[m**] Svimi-Mahiséna- 


: *) mitri-gan-AnuddhyA(dbya)t-abhishiktinim™ 


Minavyo-sagétrinim Hiriti-putrinat 


[*] A(é)dgirasian pratikrita-sviddbya(dhya)ya-charchchak.ina{m"*] sad-dharmma-sad-ambi- 


ni(nim) Kadambiniin anékaj 


[* ] parjjita-vipula-payya-skandbah fhav-drjjita-parama-ruchira-drida(dha)-satval viduddh- 


invaya- 


Second plate ; first side. 
prakrity=inéka-purusha- -para(rath)pard-gaté jagat-pradipa-bhaté mahaty=0""dit-dditd _Kiku- 


sth-dnvayé Sri-Sintivaravarmma-tans 


yaravarmmd fitmansh 


rijyasya 
Panshd —snihvatsard Kirttike-misa-bahola-pakeha dagamyim 


tithan Uttaribhadrapads eee bribat-Paraldré tridasa-pati-makuta-paripri(ghri)shta- 
-ibhyarchchana-bhagna- 


[*] 
[*] 
["] tritiy’ = -varshd 
C*] 
[*] 


chira-charagébhyah param-<\ 


rainy wea! t grntnom daring the four mnt of he 
plained Bs or . Mr. K. 'T, Télaig 


Laer thet th eg ovat ‘those who are & 50 Amy, Le. 
mendicanta who are going about stationary.” Tho 


t mtd next 
Gacarons Translator takes i aa equiratont. to Kz ne . 


‘s Jain mendicant, who wear’ po gorm garment’ 


wonld onl it the same meaning ns Nirgran Shere 
ws from the two, terms being both wad in No, XXL, 19, 
ey eh ee nee 


Bet No XEXY 
L, |. 10, 
econ anise Te tsa: ne 


and & IL, L.&, seom bo mean 


dévébhysh sarhmArjjan-dpalépan 





fond of war, This land waa given to the 
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Second plate ; second side. 
[**] mahim-irttham grim-ipara-dig-vibhiiga-sim-ibbyantaré riija-minéna chatviritnéan-nivart- 
[*) kshétrat chatvari”” kshétra-nivarttanain’® chia’? chaityilayasya babi @kash nivarttanat 
pupp(shp)-irttham’° 
[**] déva-kulasy=ffganat-cha ékath  nivarttanam-$va yuktatn —dattaviin 
[**] mahirijah [{\*] Lobhid-adharmmid=va ya(yb) sy-abhiharttd sa ATE RSA 
sam 


[**] y6 sy-abhirakehiti sa tat-punya-phala-bhig=bhavati [|/*] Uktafi-cha [|*] Bahubhir= 
vvyasodha 


bhukta 

Third plate. 
[**] rajabhis=Sagar-idibhih yasya yasya yadé bhiimib tasya tasya tadé phala{m] [\j*] Sva- 
dattim para-(da)ttam(ttim) vi 
('"] yo haréta vasandharA(rim) shashtivn varsha-suhasrini naraké pachyaté tu sah [\\*] Adbhir- 
ddattath tribhir-bhuktath 


(**] sadbhié=cha paripilitamn é@tini na nivarttanté pdrvva-raja-kritini cha [||*] Svan=-ditum 
(**) su-mahach-chbakyam dulikham=any-irttha-pilanath dinath vi pAlanath y=8ti 


nopilanal 
[*) Parama-dhirmmikéya Dimakirtti-bhOjakéna likbit-yath pattika (j*] Iti siddhireusta [\)*? 


Translation. 

It is accomplished ! Victorious is the Arh at, 
the lord of the three worlds, who delights in 
the welfare of all people, the destroyer of pas- 
sion and other (menfal) enemies, the eternal 
one, the lord who knows eternal knowledge ! 

Hail! At the victorious (city of) Vaija- 
yanti™, Sri-Mrigééavaravarm a,—who 
was the Great King ofthe Kadam bas, who 
are consecrated by having meditated on the 
mothers of Sv imi-Mahiséna, who are of 
the lineage of Manavya, who are the de- 
scendants of Hariti, who are of the sons of 
Afgiras, who have adopted the system of 
private study and inquiry, and who are as good 
fathers to the trae religion; who acquired a 
great quantity of religious merit in many other 
(previous) births; who achieved brilliant and 
sxtenlfast courage in battle; and who was the 
son of Sri-SAntivaravarmA, inthe family 
of Kakuastha, which has been continued by 
a succession of many men according to the 
nature of a pure lineage, and which has be- 
come the lamp of the world, and is great, and 
has risen higher and higher,—in the third year 
of his reign, in the Paus ha year, on the tenth 
Innar day in the dark fortnight of the month 
Kirttika, under the UttarAibhadra- 


to) [1N*) 


pada constellation, at (the village of) the greater 
Paralirs, gave to the divine supreme 
Arhats, whose beantiful feet are rabbed by 
the tiara of the lord of the gods (who bows down 
to perform obeisance to them), for the purposes’ 
of the glory of sweeping out (the temple) and 
anointing (the (dol with ghee) and performing 
worship and repairing anything that may be 
broken, a black-doil field, (of the measure of) 
forty nicartanas by the royal measure, within 
the boundaries of the western division of the 
village,—and a field (of the measure of) four 
nivartanas™,—and (a field of the measure of) one 
nivertana outside the chaitya-hall,for the purpose 
of (decorating the idol with) flowers,—and the 
courtyard of the temple, (measuring) one nivar- 
tana,—entirely free from taxation. 

He, who confiscates this (grant) through greed 
or impiety, incars the gujlt of the five great 
sins; he, who preserves it, enjoys the reward 
of that same meritorious act! And it has 
been said -—Land has been enjoyed by many 
kings, from 5 a ga ra downwards ; (&c.) ! He 
is tormented in hell for the duration of sixty 
thousand years, (4c.)! That (grant) which 
is bestowed with libations of water, (4e.)! Tt 


is very easy to bestow one’s own property, 
(&c.)! 


correctly, in the next line. 
Ls opted olapondgengrn 


1 14 i eoket to gree eeeeelo eas Seen 


* See note 19 to the transcription. 
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This charter has been written by the very 
pious Dimakirtti, the Bhijaka, May there 
be success ! 

No. XXXVIL 

This is another grant of M rig ééa, or M ri- 
g4éSavarmi, as he is hore called, on four Plates, 
about 80 long by 2"-5 broad. The ring, on 
which the plates are strung, is rather bent, buat 
seems to be properly circular, about 25 in 
diameter ; it is 0:2 thick. The seal is oval,— 
1"-2 by 1-0. The device on it is very indistinct, 
but seems to be a sitting or kneeling figure of 
a god or man, probably of Jinéndra. The 
characters are large and bold, and extremely 
well 

The grant is dated in the fourth year of 
M rigé4a’s reign; but, as in the other K a- 
dam ba grants, there is no reference to any 


other era, The grant is also dated in the eighth 
fortnight of the rainy season. I have had oc- 
casion to remark on this at vol. VI., p. 28, and 
shonld have noted there the expression in No. 

XXIL, |. 17, sdrshikdnid chaturd mévén,* during 
the four months of the rainy season.’ A signi- 
ficant trace of the primitive division of the year 
into three seasons only is to be found in the sa- 


guna (February-March), Ashidha (June- 
July), and Karttike (October-November). 
It is worthy of remark, in passing, that,— 
whereas in No.XXXVI. Mrig@Sa's third year 
is called s ‘Pausha year’, and in No, XXL 
his eighth year is called a ‘V aisikha year’ 


—no such term is applied in the present grant 
to his fourth year. 





Transcription, 

{*] Siddham || Vijsya-Vaijayantyim Svimi-Mahiséna-mitri-gan-a(i)naddhya(dhya)ta 
[*] bhishiktasya iti-putrasya " pratikrita- 5 
[*] charchcha-pira[ga*}sya  vibudha-pratibimbinfh # Kadambiniih armn iirija- 
[*] sya Sri-vijaya-siva-MrigéSavarmmapah vijay-lyur-drogy-aigvaryya- 

Second plate ; first side. | 
(*] pravarddhana-karah satnvva(va)tsarah chaturtthah | rere ms tithih 
[*] paurnnamist C1*] Anay-dnupirvy-inai(n6)ka-jan Iplixjjita-vipula 
[’ | nya-skandhah su-visuddha-pitri-mAtri-vaméah -hit. 
[*] brn ttt havin iS ma an 
{°] hasty-aév-Ardhana-praharay-idisha vytyfmnikisbu yathi- 


pg) v-Arjjite-parama-drida(dha)-satvah 


uditta-baddhi-dhairyya-viryya-tyiga-sampannah 
{**] su-mahati sva-bhuja-bala-parikram-ivapta-vipu- 
(**) l-aifveryyah samyak-praji-palana-parah = _ _ sva-jana-kn**nmnda- 
[**] vana-prabédhana-daéinkah déva-dvija-gura-sidhujanébhyah go-bha 


Third plate ; first side. 
["*] mi-hirapya-éayan- -dchehhidan-dnn-idi(dy)-nai(ané)ka-vidha-prndina-nityah mia ec e os 


["*] t-svajana-simany-dpabbujyamina-maha-vibhavah 
[""] raja-vritt-anusari Thecmoic unbhchiok Radesions Porcd ay 
[“] Siva-MrigéSavarmmi  Kiilavaigi-grimazh tridhi —vibhajya = dattayin = [ j|* ] 
Third plate ; second wide. UD 
(**] Atra paérvvam=Arhach-chhili-parama-pushkala-sthina-nivasibhyah 
|" ] bhagavad-Arhan-mahi-Jinéndra-dévaté™bhyab oké bhagah: 
[**] dvitiyd Rhat-prokta-sad-dharmma- ¢ Svétapata-mahisra- 
[**] mana-saigh-bpabhigiya”* tritiyé Nirgrantha-mahisramana-saigh-6- 
[**] pabhgiy=ati ci] - Atra déva-bhiga-dhinya-déva-ptiji-bali-chara- 
+t Between the letters kx and wi thore ie the latter da, ™ The is clear, but the constr: 1 is bed and 
partially engraved E shoald be dither bavasiretnene ptnoe rae t howe yg 
ead SY oor ging was fret ag and it was hasya ete ee 
of the bA, and by the addition of the rowe 
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Fourth plate. 
[**] déva-karmmakara-bhagnakriyi-pravarttan-idy-artth-Opaydgiya étad-évarn 


(“] nyfyalabdhata — déva-bhéga-samayéna 
[*] g=bhavati yd 


yd bhirnkshati sa —_tat-phala-bhi- 
viniSaySt-sa —-—paiicha-mahipitaka-samyukté — bhayati [ {| *) 


(**] Uktaii=cha [|*] Bahubbir<vyvasudha bhakta “rijabhis=Sagar-idibhih yasya yasya 
(“| yada -bhimis-tasya tasya adi phalam_ | Naravara-sénipatina —_likhita [i*]} 


Translation, 

It is accomplished ! At the victorious (city of) 
Vaijayantl, (it was”) the lanar day of the 
full moon, the eighth fortnight of the rainy 
season, and the fourth year, productive of 
victory and long life and health and wealth, 
(of the reign) of the victorious and prosperous 
Sri-MrigéSavarma, who was consecrated 
by having meditated on the assemblage of the 
mothers of Svimi-MahAsdna; who was 
of the lineage of Minavya; who was the 
descendant of Hiriti; who was thoroughly 
well versed in the system of inquiry that he 
adopted; and who was the pious Great King 
of the Kadambas, who are the counterparts 
of gods. 

The victorious and prosperous Sri-Mri- 
géSavarma, the pious Great King of the 
Kadam bas,—who had acquired great reli- 
gious merit in many other births antecedent to 
this (date mentioned above); who was of a pure 
lineage on both the paternal and the maternal 
side ; whose great and noble mind busied itself 
in learning and investigating the true meaning 
of the many sacred writings which effect that 
which is pleasant and that which is beneficial 
in both worlds; who had properly exercised 
himself in manly sports, comprising the riding 
on elephants and horses, aud the use of weapons, 
and other things; who was clever; who was 
skilful; who was expert in the art of govern- 
ment and in propriety of conduct; who sc- 
quired great and steadfast courage in many 
fights; who was possessed of noble intellect 
and firmness and courage and liberality ; who 


achieved great wealth by the strength and 


prowess of his own arm in great stress of war; 
who was devoted to properly protecting his 


sa tn ohh has to be supplied after pawranamért 


Pa) of “ 
wens etarale, ox Sobthonbars,—s sack Jain ascetics who 





subjects; who was a very moon to cause to 
blossom the lotases which were his own rela- 
tives; who was constant in making gifts of cows 
and land and gold and couches and clothing 
and food and many other things to gods and 
the twice-born and spiritual preceptors and 
holy men; whose great wealth was being en- 
joyed equally by learned men and his friends 
and his own kindred; and who imitated the 
conduct of kings of primitive times,—divided 
the village of Kalavaiga into three por- 
tions, and bestowed it. Among them, firstly, 
one share was for the holy Arhat and the 
great god Jinéndra, who inhabited the su- 
preme and excellent place (called) ‘the hall of 
the Arhat.’ The second was for the enjoy- 
ment of the sect of eminent ascetics called 
Svétapata™, which was intent on practis- 
ing the true religion declared by the Arhat. 
The third was for the enjoyment of the 
sect, of eminent ascetics called Nirgran- 
tha.” 

He reaps the reward of that same (act of 
piety), who, on the understanding that it is for 
the enjoyment of the god, preserves this (grant) 
which has been duly acquired, (and applies it) 
for the use of the grain which is the portion of 
the god, and the worship of the god, and the 
oblation, and the charu™, and the performer of 
the rites of the god, and the maintenance of 
the repair of whatever may be broken, and 
other objects; he, who may destroy it, incurs 
the guilt of the five great sins! 

And it has been said :—Land has been enjoy- 
ed by many kings, from Sagara downwards ; 
(&e.)! 

(This charter has been) written by the Gene- 
ral, Naravara. 


** Nirgran sect of Ji 
SA lr, lem ain ascetics who wear no 


bled wit bate nad ml for presen snd, 


sss 
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WHERE WAS THE SOUTHERN CHARITRAPURA MENTIONED BY 
HIWEN THSANG,? 
BY A. OC. BURNELL, Pu.D., MOS. 


It is well known that Hiwen Theang men- 
tions' two ports on the Coromandel coast both 
of which he calls Charitrapura, and from 
which, he informs us, the traffic with the farther 
East was conducted. The most northern of 
these was in the far north ;* the southern Charitra- 
pura has been usually asserted to have been what 
is now called Negapatam, bat the reasons for 
this position appear to me to be without founda- 
tion, and the identification seems a mere guess. 
Hiwen Thsang describes this port as being in 
the north-east of the kingdom of Malakiita 
(as Stanislas Julien rightly rendered the name), 
but this kingdom has not as yet been identified. 
I shall now show that a Tamil inscription of the 
11th century a.p. helps to clear up the matter 
in a satisfactory way ; bat it is first necessary to 
take the excellent Chinese monk's account of 
the kingdom of Malak Gta and its surround- 
ings, for his statements in this respect afford 
substantial proof of the correctness of the new 
identification which I shall here propose. 

He mentions, firat of all, the kingdom of 
Dravida, the capital of which, he says, is Kien- 
chi-pu-le, which corresponds to Kaachipura 
or Conjeveram. This is, therefore, the neigh- 
bourhood of the modern Madras, and corresponds 
to the territory of the Pallava kings, with 
whom Sir Walter Elliot first made us acquainted. 
Hiwen Thaang adds of himself: “En partant 
de ce pays, il fit environ trois mille [i au end, 
et arriva au royaume de Mo-lo-kiu-ch'a (Mala- 
kiita).”* 

He says (p. 122): “Ausud....- a'élivent 
les monts Mo-la-yo (Malayas) ...- - (p. 124) 
Lorsqu’on sort de Malakifa dans la direction 
du nord-est, sur le bord de la mer, on rencontre 
une ville (nommée Che-li-ta-lo—(Charitrapura) ; 
c'est la route des vyoyageurs qui yont dans le 
royaume de Seng-kia-lo (Sithhala—Ceylon), que 
baigne In mer du midi. Les habitants de ce 


pays rapportent que, lorequ’on s’embarque pour 
le quitter, aprés avoir fait environ trois mille li 


Sis ARI ABN, DEUS YES ARLENE ROS EME. VLE Se 
t Pélerins Bouddhistes, tom. L. p. 184; tom. III. pp. 90, 


134. 

3 Ché-li-ta-lo Lane sare Pf tor par rye 
Oe oy ot SES ee place the south-east of the Engi 
pode Daya’: BP ape Te Bee Let the 


eoppowes twas Pa (Ane. G » —Eo. 


Kiaachipara 

Koikanapura,* the modern Kofikana- 
halli,in Maisur. It is thus evident that Ma- 
dura and the extreme south of India cannot be in- 
tended by Malakita; and again, if this be 
assumed to be Madura, and Charitrapura be 
assumed to be Negapatam, it is difficult to un- 
derstand the statement that Charitrapura was 
in the north-east of the kingdom. 

No doubt the Pandya kings of Madura for 
some time held in subjection what ig now the 
part of the Chola kingdom, but how coald their 
northern limit be ever about Negapatam? It 
must either have been north of the delta of the 
Kaveri, or have been south of the almost an- 
inhabited country which separates the fertile 
parts of Tanjor from the fertile parts of Ma- 


last be Madura : for if he had visited that place 
he would have seen them, and would necessarily 
have pat them in the west. Orientals never err 
in directions, at all events. 
Again, if we look at the text of Hiwen Thsang 
a little closely, it will be evident that in speak- 


deltas of rivers and similar fertile tracts; the 
large extent of barren and almost uninhabited 
land which then, as now, separated the fertile 
tracts was regarded by him as neutral land. 
Thus his Dravida is the small Pallava kingdom 
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aaa 
Hiwen Thsang gives his measurements of | ‘ Malaktitachidimani,’ or ‘an ornament of (the 


distance with a great show of accuracy in li, 
but the great difficulty is to ascertain what li 
he used, for the value of this measure has varied 
enormonusly* in China st different periods. It 
is also unsafe to attach any great value to these 
distances given by him, as it is obvious that he 
could have had no means of accurately deter- 
mining the distances he travelled, and that he 
must have used round terms. 

Thus the only safe data to be derived from 
Hiwen Thsang’s journal as regards the position 
of this Charitrapura are:—({1) It was in the 
north-east corner of Malakita; (2) Malakiia 
was the kingdom next on the south to the Dri- 
vida kingdom, of which the capital was Kii- 
chiparam. Other cons-derations render it very 
unlikely that Charitrapura is the modern Nega- 
patam,’ but it is unnecessary to mention them 
here. 

The new information that I am able to bring 
to bear on this question is derived from the great 
Tami] inscription of Kulottnuiga (Vira) 
Chola which surrounds the shrine of the chief 
temple at Tanjor. Kulottuaiga (who reigned 
from 1064 to 1113 a.p.) was a great benefao- 
tor to this temple, and the inscription records 
gifts and endowments made by him, as well 
as others, from about 1067 to the end of the 
century. Among the endowments by others 
than the king we find one by the iors 
(Sabhaiyér) of Malakitach 
mafgalam, which is said to be in the ern 
ram of Nittavinodavalanidu. The meaning 
of the name of tho village is plain: the Brih- 
manical settlement of Chaturvedimaigalam was 


kingdom of) Malak dita,’ and indeed it comes 
nearly first in the list of endowments by pri- 
vate persons ; it was in the subdivision (karram) 
of Avir, which was, therefore, in Malak data. 
Now Avi is still a well-known place, and 
it is situated some five or six miles south-west 
of Kumbakonam. All the other places mentioned 
in this part of the inscription are also near 
Tanjor. 

It follows, therefore, that Malakits was 
the name of the kingdom comprised, roughly 
speaking, in the delta of the Kaveri; the name 
itself appears to be that of a former suburb of 
the actual Kumbakonam, which was probably 
then the capital; perhaps Suvimimalai is 
the modern representative of it, If, then, we 
look to the north-east of the Kaveri delta, 
and recollect that Charitrapura is a mere 
epithat, there can be no difficulty in identifying 
Hiwen Thsang’s port with Kiveripatta- 
nam, the once famous port at the mouth of the 
Kaveri, and which is mentioned by Ptolemy 
(in the second century) as Chaberis emporium. 

Legends of its importance are still current, 
and it was the native place of a famous Tamil 
poet—Pattanattu Pil! i. It seems to have 
finally ceased to be a place of importance in 
the fifteenth century, partly owing to the gra- 
dual silting up of the bed of the Kaveri; and 
nothing now remains but a few sandy mounds 
with of brick strewed over them, and 
traces here and there of temples. The establish- 
ment of Negapatam by the Telugu chiefs of 
Tanjor as their chief port was probably a re- 
sult of the decay of the original Pattanam. 


ARCH.ZOLOGICAL NOTES. 
BY M. J. WALHOUSE, LATE M.C.8. 
(Continued from p. 26.) 
No. XVII.—Some Hindu Snake-notions. 


Anattemptis here made to bring together some 
notions and superstitions respecting snakes that 
I have met from time to time in India, It is not 
presumed to do more than touch the deep and 
difficult subject of the origin and meaning of 
the old Niga worship, Naga races, and 
Naga sculptures and . Works like 
Mr. Fergusson’s Tree and Serpent Worship, and 


*r this 
owe importan$ information to my friend Mr. 





treatises by great Orientalists, warn amateur 
intruders from such ground. I would only 
remark that the dread of the snake is as strong 
amongst peoples of all nations ang colours as 
ever it was in the ages of fetish or totem wor- 
ship. Amongst the civilized it is generally a 
sentiment of unreasoning horror at the sight or 
idea of any snake, whilst amongst the uncivilized, 
—— 
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religious awe and veneration are siuperadded. 
In all ages and degrees of culture, however, 
mere observation of a snake is sufficient, to o 
very considerable extent, to account for this. 
It ig seldom, perhaps, that a smake is seen, 
especially by Earopeans, when unsuspicious and 
unalarmed. Notice of the neighbourhood of one 
is alwnys the signal for immediate attack and 
pursuit. But whoever may have watched a ser- 
pent that perceived not that it was observed 
will know what a different feeling it excites to 
that aroused by any other creature, however 
ferocious. The presence of neither tiger, leopard, 
nor wild elephant calls up a like sort of appre- 
hension. The fixed malicious intelligence of its 
eyes, so different from tho eyes of other animals, 
the mystery of its motion, and the idea sug- 
gested of swift, unescapablo deadly attack, all 
convey a peculiar thrill of alarm. There were 
three things that were too wonderful even for 
the wisest of kings, and one of them was “the 
way of a serpent upon a rock.” Weird and 
unearthly indeed itis, and the serpent-priests of 
Epidauros and Asia Minor watehed for it as 
they sang their adjuration, “Come! come! 
come! emerge from thy cavern! Swift one 
who runnest without feet, captor who takest 
withoat bands! Sinuous as the rivers, coil- 
orbed as the sun, black with spots of gold like 
the sky sown with stars! Like the tendrils of 
the vine and the convolutions of the entrails! 


Unengendered! eater of earth! always young! | 


good to men! Come! come! come! emerge 
from thy cavern!" Its secret and silent habits 
and long endurance may have inspired its an- 
cient renown for subtlety above all beasts. From 
ita dwelling in caves and orevices, it knew all 
the secrets and treasures of the under-world, 
and often bore the choicest gems upon its fore- 
bead; and when men saw the “quick cross 
lightning" of the storm, or the silent wavering 
streamers of the evening sky, they believed that 
serpenté were in the gods’ world too, Because 
the canning ofall creatures of the fields, woods, 
and waters was gathered together in the anake, 
any one who tasted its flesh or blood forthwith 
knew the speech of all fowls, and became wise 
in the ways of beast-kind. So it has always 





1 Whom it is that the deaths from mnake-hites 
officially “tn 180 Es Malaiar vines sore i wed 
186, of 625, the total momber of deaths of men 
in : India in the sume year were 11,416; that euch 





been that men have everywherd fooled with 
fear or veneration upon the snake." 
The Hindus have notions of their own too. 


They say that snakes have twenty-four legs, 


which are invisible to the eye of 
taking this idea from centipedes. , For twenty- 
six days after birth, moreover, they haye no 
poison, but on the twenty-seventh day they 





spread out their hoods to the sun and dance, 


and the rays striking upon the four upper fangs 
ripen and Gill them with poison. Each of the 
four fangs has its own name,—K ali, Kalasti, 
Yaman, snd Yamathitan,—all names of 


| dendly meaning, and each inflicts its own pecu- 


liar sort of wound, and the poison from ea -h has 
its own way of operation. "The first-nanad fang 
leavesamarklike a cross,and a cloarlis,.! ik. codes 
from the wound; the poison instilled (which 
in all cases remains stationary for a hundred 
seconds, except in the case of a bite from a 
young anake whose venom has just been ani- 


| mated by the sun on its twenty-seventh day, 


when death is instantaneons) rises in the skin. 
The second fang leaves @ triangular wound, 
whence a yellow fluid issnes, and the venom 
risea inthe flesh. The fang Yiman makes o 
hook-shaped mark; blood comes from ib, and 
the poison rises in the bones, The fourth fang 
inflicts a carved puncture, a whitish flaid exudes, 
and the poison goes upintothe marrow. Some- 
times a small sharp tooth grows with the four 
fangs; a wound from this, as also from the 


fourth fang, Yimathitan, is alwaya deadly. 


Bat itis consolatory to reflect that both are 
imaginary, and that only two poison-fangs can be 
found in the jaw of the worst-disposed snake. 
A bite is held to be fatal on any of these places, 
—the head, the lip,the chin, the breast, the navel, 
the palm of the hand, and the sole of the foot; 
fatal also if inflicted in a rained house or un- 
inhabited place, in a temple, cemetery, or dry 
tank, amongst reeds or bamboos, near a banyan 


the man: also if the wound bleeds and the limbs 
tremble, it will be fatal; or ifthe eyes sink and 





totale aro concluded from very returns, and 

> that it i more than the deaths from bites 
ate oot fewer than —another and obrious cause 
for the dread of serpents will be recognised. 
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the limbs swell, and the lips, nails, and palme 
grow dark, death will follow. Effects, too, do- 
pend upon the state of the snake; a bite from 
one lnying her eggs causes the eyes of the suf- 
ferer to become red and inflamed ; if the enake 
be a strong young female the left eye is lost; if 
o male, the mght eye. A bite from a black 
snake makes the ears deaf, 

There are some other notions respecting snake- 
bites, so fantastic as to be hardly worth setting 
down were they not a part of folk-lore. The 
Tami] people have eight cardinal points, named 
after eight deities : to wit, Ind ran (north-east), 
Varunan (east), Agni (south-east), Yaman 
(south), Katu (south-west), Sivan (west), 
Niruthi (north-west), Kuveran (north). 
Now if a messenger bringing intelligence of any 
person having been bitten comes from Indran, 
Varunan, Yaman, or Kuveran, the enake that bit 
was a male; if from Agni, Sivan, or Niruthi, a 
female ; if from Katu, «a man has not been bitten, 
bot a beast. If a messenger from the east 
begins his announcement with broad 4, one 
fang has entered; if with U three fangs; if 
with long A, two ; if with J, all the fonr; and 
so on, with variations according to the point 
from which the message came. Bot from 
whatever point an announcement may come 
that begins with 0 it is not to be believed. 


More fantastic still, it ia to be understood that. 


noone breathes through both nostrils at the 
name moment, but alternately, using them in 
turn for an hour anda half each. Now if o 
person announcing o snake-bite comes first on 
the side of the breathing nostril, and then, 
whilst speaking, crosses over to the other side, 
the bitten person will have died; if contrari- 
wise,—that is, if the messenger approaches on 
the side of the stopped nostril, and, after telling 
his tale, crosses to the breathing side, the bitten 
one will recover ! 

There is a great deal of serpent-worship in 
South Kainara, on tho western coast; and on 
one of the highest mountains of the Ghats, 
nmed Subramanya, there is one of the 
most famous sorpent-temples in India, The 
locality is extremely wild and feverish, exces- 
sively so daring the cold and dry sinsons; 
nevertheless great numbers of pilgrims resort 
thither, especially during the December festival 


ealled Rukka Shasti, when a great cattle: | 


a ee at 





Set 1878. 


. hiss ales ‘held at the foot of the Oca: 


The temple has no architectural pretensions, 
being indeed mostly constructed of laterite, 
the sanctuary in the centre, containing the 
idol Subbaraya,’ being of granite. It is 
aquare in form with an opon cloister ronning 
round the four sides, and numbers of the 
‘coiling folk’ reside im it in holes and crevices 


| made for them. Numbers of persons who have 


made yows roll and wriggle round the temple 
serpent-fashion, and some will even roll up to 
it from the foot of the hill, a mile distant. 
They also take home with them some earth 
from the sacred serpent-holes. This earth is 
believed to cleanse from leprosy if rubbed on 
the parts affected, and to remove the stigma 
of barrenness from women if a little be daily 
put in the month, ee 
called afigd-praldchinam, is practised also fur 

ther south, vies nsmell suniie baesiaaeeramnaae 
Niga-kovil—aore not unfrequent. I have 
seen one not far from the town of Madurai, 
on the bank of the Vaigai river; the only 
images in it were large painted cobras with 
gaping red mouths; and there are men in 
Madurai who for payment will perform any 
number of rollings round it as proxies for per- 
sons who have vowed them. Those rollings 
are done very rapidly, with great fury and 
vociferation. I may also mention another re- 
markable serpent-shrine. Deep in the Tra- 
yankor forests, on the bank of one of the 


‘many rivers flowing thence to the western 


sea, there is a small granite temple wonder- 
fully sculptored, considering its situation; and 
in the bed of the river opposite there risea a 
tall rock called P im b u-parer (‘ Snake-rocks’), 
a glistening band, suggestive of a serpents trail, 
winding round and round it from bottom to 
top in @ very curious manner, apparently caused 
by micaceous veins in the rock. It in held ex- 
tremely sacred, but I know not what ceremonics 
aro practised there. 

To return to South Kinara: a species of ser- 
pent-worship is in use there which I never heard 
of in the interior districts’ The following 
particulars respecting it were obtained from a 
very intelligent native. Threo nfflictions are 
looked upon as due to the wrath of serpenta for 
having killed a snake in s former life, namely 
leprosy, childlessness, and fore eyes. People so 


> Jublaraya = serpent-lord ; the image is eaid to be a shupeloss block. 
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afflicted often perform costly ceremonies to re- 
move the curse, which are superintended by the 
MadhavaBrihmans, originally fishermen, 
and not acknowledged as Brihmans out of 
Kanara. There are two ceremonies in ordinary 


use. The first, generally performed bya childless, 


man, is Sarpa Sampodkara, or ‘the ser- 
pent’s funeral." The fifth, sixth, fifteenth, or 
thirtieth of the month is chosen, and the family 
priest called to preside. The childless or afflict- 
ed penitent bathes and dresses himself in silk 
or linen attire, a spot in the house is chosen and 
the priest sprinkles some consecrated rice about 
it, to drive away any lurking devil, and then 
he sand the penitent sit side by side on two 


wooden stools, kneading rice or wheat flour | 


into dough. He theh makes the figure of a 
serpent, and with many muttered holy mantrams 
is believed to animate the figure, and transform 
it for the time into a live serpent. Milk and 
sugar are then offered to it, and it is worshipped 
asadeity. After this other mantrams are said, 
undoing the spell previously wrought, and taking 
away the life that was given. The serpent 
being dead, the penitent assumes the garb of 
mourning, and shaves off his beard and mous- 
taches. He then carries the figure on his head 
to the bank of a river, where he reverentially 
places it upon a pile. The figure is then fenced 
round with chips of sandalwood and camphor, 
and melted butter poured over all. The pile is 
then lit with fire brought by the penitent from 
his own house with a vow that it shall be used 
only for burning the serpent-god, When burnt 
the ashes are thrown into theriver. The penitent 
is considered unholy and mast not be touched 
for three days. On the fonrth day the funeral 
of the sarpent-god ends with an entertainment to 
eight unmarried youths below the age of twenty; 
they are held to represent eight serpents, and are 
treated with the utmost respect. This corious 
symbolical ceremony evidently denotea penitence 
and amends for the supposed killing of one of the 
sacred creatures in a former life, and the tem- 
porary ascription of serpent-nature to the young 
men acems a trace of the very ancient and wide- 


dirfcl ¢ of 
tranef in full force. See, too, vol. IL. p. | 
and sol. IV. om BS. To those mast oxpecially be added 


fall one eaten Soke es ' Serpent-worship in 





spied iden of fs: trantimsation OP saan Ga 
serpents, and serpents into men, which appears 
almost extinct in Lower India. 

Thesecond ceremony, called Nigamandala, 
is resorted to when that first described has failed 
in producing the hoped-for results. ‘The penitent 
gives a great fenst to his castemen and unmar- 
ried youths, whoare again supposed to personate 
serpents, In the evening-bruised rice is scat- 
tered over s spot previously selected, and the 
figure of a great serpent traced out in it. The 
figure is then worshipped, and a band of 
musicians summoned and well primed with 
todiy to sustain them in their work. They dress 
themselves in women's clothes and put on jewels, 
drumming and piping go on foriously, and the 


about frantically, and at times uttering words, 
which are devoutly attended to as thongh 
spoken by the deity; yet the musicians are 
low-caste people. The wild discordant music 
is often prolonged throughout the night." In 
the Government Annals of Indian Administra- 
tion in 1867-63 there is the following notice :— 
“ ‘The Manipuris are nominally Hindos, and their 
only priests aro women called Naibis, who are 
treated as oracles. The Rija's peculiar god is 
* species of snake called Pakungha, from 
which the royal family claims descent. When 
it appears, it is coaxed on to a cushion by the 
priestess in attendance, who then performs cer- 
tain ceremonies to please it.” 

Snake-worship does not appear to be distine- 
tively an Aryan calt; the Brahmans, who doubt- 
jess found it flourishing, allowed and adopted it 
to a certain extent, but gradgingly.* Indica- 
tions of this may be perceived in the facts 
that Brihmass svoid the sight of o snake, and 
hold meeting one to be the worst of omens, 
sufficient immediately to stop any undertaking. 
No Brilhman acts as a priest in any serpent rites, 
and there are no temples where the walls and 
pillars are so crowded with snake sculptures as 


the temples of the Jains in Southern India, ever 


the deadly foes of the Brihmans, It ia within 


4 Seen whasdigtibed tee cammalion aii 


Brihmanical 
Lap apepet neem ogee bs wuarding Siva, Niriyass, do, it 


leader imitates the deity, reeling and writhing 
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stones,” of which a typical collection will be seen 
delineated at page 5, vol. TV. ofthe Ind. Ant, are 
most numerous. These stones, which aelly 
have an appearance of extreme antiquity, were 
thought by the late Mr. Boswell to be possibly a 
remnant of the earliest tribes who preceded the 
Skythian invaders, and the oldest representa- 
tions of native art existing in the country (Jnd. 
Ant, vol. I. pp. 150, 372). However this may 
be,—and probably investigation and evidence 
would fail to support the hypothesis,—there 13 
yetsomething strangeand mysterious about these 
serpent-stones. They mostly have an appear- 
ance of extreme antiquity, blurred, worn, and 
mouldered by age, and thongh all castes regard 
them with some sort of awe or superstitious re- 
spect, none appear te claim them as specially 
pertaining to themselves. None will point at 
them, as it is believed the finger that so pointed 
would rot and drop from the hand. Women 
lay offerings of flowera before them and touch 
the sculptured heads with paint, believing they 
will be thereby blessed with children, but men 
very seldom appear to offer them any sort of 
adoration. They seem apart from existing sys- 
tems, and, as it were, tho fossils of an extinct 
generation. The enigmatical figure, in what Mr, 
Boswell called a Skythic cap and tunic, that so 
often accompanies the sculptured serpent, also 
appears to have nothing in common with 
Hindus. 

It may be observed that in the neighbour- 
hood of Hassanand Hilabid, in Maisor, 
a frequent subject amongst the Jaina remains 
is the figure of a naked woman twined with 
a serpent encircling the right thigh. This 
is always accompanied by a smaller figure, 
elothed as for a cold climate, in a posture of 
adoration. I have more than once heard stories 
of snakes showing love for women, and in 
1871 the following account appeared in the 
Western Star :— 

“ A very extraordinary incident was lately 
reported to have occurred a few miles from 
Bépur, in Malabar. A native female of very 
attractive appearance, whilst sweeping the 
yard of her house, heard a hissing noise behind 
her. Turning to see, she found to her terror 
a large cobra advancing towards her. Before 
sho could fly or call for help, the snake darted 


at her and coiled round one of her legs, rising | 


awiltly higher and higher till it brought its 





open hood in contact with her face, there mov- 
ing it to and fro like a screen. In this pitiable 
and frightful position she had to remain for 
nearly two days, without being able to lie down 
or sleep. None but females could approach 
her to feel her with milk and plantains, when 
it is said, the cobra turned its head to one aide, 
allowing her to nourish herself. But on any 
men coming near the cobra would hiss fearfully 
and tighten its hold round her body in such a 
manner as to make her fuel breathless. Many 
conjurors came to relieve her, but none suc- 
ceeded, till a Nair from the interior, by certain 
charms and spells, disentangled the poor woman 
from her yenomous lover. The snake then crept 
back into the bushes whence it came, and the 
woman is now doing well. The above occur- 
rence is now @ general talk amongst the natives." 

Such an occurrence, with whatever founda- 
tion, real or fancied, may throw some light 
upon the Jaina sculptures, as well as upon the 
stories current all over the world of serpent- 
husbands and serpent-wives, or deities assum- 
ing serpent-shape—“a dragon's fiery form 
belied the god.” MNumberless kings and con- 
querors, besides Alexander, sprang from soch 
ancestry, and the mythology and folk-lore on 
the subject are endless. 

No. XVIIL—Sepulchral Customs, existing 

and prehistoric. 

Mr. James Fergusson, in the Introductory 
Observations to his work Rude Stone Monuments, 
insists forcibly on the unprogressive character 
of savage tribes, even after long contact with 
the whiteman. They are everywhere dying out, 
and in all the civilized parts of Europe have 
long been exterminated by the progressive Aryan 
races, who have usurped their places. The stone 
implements they used, and the megalithic monu- 


| ments they raised, remained, and are to-day 


objects of deep interest to their civilized succes- 
sors, as the only clues to conjecturing their 


| habits and history. As Mr. Fergusson remarks, 


it is infinitely more philosophical to reason from 
the known backwards; and if tribes should be 
discovered living in primeval wildernosses, whero 
they may well have existed from unknown ages 
unchanged in habits, aloof from higher racea, 
and if moreover amongst them monuments 
should be in use much resembling the vestiges 
of what must havebeen similar tribes in Europe, 
all guch monuments and ceremonies and usages 


sini ni 1878.) 


conucie instil; Rive Seiad ati a eae | 


tereat, as possibly throwing a faint light on the 
usages of prehistoric Europo. Elsewhere (p. 
475) Mr. Fergusson hos indicated the central 
plateau of India, expecially tho Nizim’'s domi- 
nions, as containing probably the solution 
of half the difficulties, ethnological or archmolo- 
gical, that are now perplexing us ; and it is on 
the north and east of that region, in the same 
ethnic area, that Colonel Dalton, in his Eiimology 
of Bengal, bas described existing customs, which 
may easily have come down unchanged from 
stone-age periods. As his magnificent quarto, 


published by the Government of Bengal, is not — 


generally accessible, a few extracts may be 
anthropologically and archmologically inter- 
esting. 

“On the death of a respectable Ho or Minda,* 
a very substantial coffin is constructed and placed 
on fagots of firewood. The body, carefully washed 
and anointed with oil and turmeric, is reverently 
Isid in the coffin, and all the clothes, ornamenta, 
and agricultural implemants that the deceased was 
in the habit of using are placed with it, and also 
any money that he had about him when he died. 
Then the lid of the coffin is pat on, and fagots 
placed around and above it, and the whole is burnt. 
The cremation take place in front of the de- 
oeased's house. Next morning, water ia thrown 
on the ashes,search made for bones, and a few of the 
larger fragments are carefully preserved, whilst 
the remainder, with the ashes, are buried. The 
selected bonea are placed im a vessel of earthan- 
ware,—we may call it an urn,—and hung up in the 


apartment of the chief mourner,—generally the | 
mother or widow,—that she may hove thom con- — 


tinually in view, and occasionally weep over them." 
Thus they remain till the very extensive arrange- 
ments necessary for their final disposal are effect- 
ed. A large tombstone has to be procured, and 
it is sometimes go ponderous that the men of 
several villages are employed to move it; and some 


wealthy men, knowing that thair successors may | 


not have the same inflmence that they possess, 


select during their lifetime a suitable monument, | 


and have it moved to a handy position.to be used 
when they die, When required for use, it is 
brought to the family burial-place, which with the 
Hos is close to the houses, and near it adeep round 
hole is dag for the reception of the cinerary urn. 
When all ia ready, « funeral party collect in front 


of the deceased's house—three or four men with | 


very deep-toned drums, and s group of sbout eight 


a™,, Hos and Mindas, branches of the great Kol | 


ok ae habit Singbhiim and the hilly tracts bordering on 
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young girls. The chief monrner comes forth 
carrying the bones exposed on a docorated tray, 
and a procession is formed. The chief mourner, 
with the tray, leads; the girls form in two rows, 
those in front carry empty and partly broken 
pitchers and battered brass vessels; and the men 
with the drums bring up the rear. The j 

advancea with « very ghostly dancing movement, 
alow ond solemn as a minuet, in time to the beat 
of the deep-toned drums—not directly, but myste- 
riously gliding now right, now left, now marking 
dead march. 

“ The chief mourner carries the tray generally 
on her head, but at regular intervals sho slowly 
lowera it, and, as she does #0, the girls also gently 
lower and reverse the pitchers and brass vessels, 
and looking up for the moment with eyes fall of 
tears, they seem to say, ‘Ah! see! they are 
empty.” 

In this manner the remains are taken to tho 
house of every friend and relative of the de- 
ceased within acircle of a few miles, and to 
every house in the village ; and, as the procession 
approaches each habitation in the weird-like 
manner described, the inmates all come out, 
and the tray having been placed on the ground 
at their door they kneel over it and mourn, 
shedding tears on the remains, as their last 
tribute of affection to their deceased friend. 
The bones arg thus also conveyed to all his 
favourite haunts, to the fields he cultivated, to 


| the grove he planted, to the tank he excavated, 


to the threshing-floor where he worked with his 
people, to the akhré or dancing arena where 
he made merry with them, and each spot 
which is hallowed with reminiscences of the 
deceased. When this part of the ceremony is 
completed, the procession retarns to the village, 
and, slowly circling round the great stone slab, 
gradually approaches its goal. At last it stops ; 
a quantity of rice, cooked and uncooked, and 
other food, is now’ cast into the grave, and the 
charred fragments of bone, transferred from the 
tray to o new earthon vessel, placed over it. 


Tho hole is then filled up and covered with the 


large slab, which, however, does not rest on the 
ground, bat on smaller stones, which raise it a 
little. One such slab over the grave of the 
wife of the head-man of the village of Pokarin 
measured 17 feet 2 inches in length, its greatest 


sccounta of Toda fanorsls—Ind. Ant, voll 
band 274. 
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width was 9 feet 2 inches, and thickness from 


ten inches to a foot. Its weight was estimated — 


atabout six tons. This slab was procured in the 
bed of a river about three miles off. It was 
brought on # wagon constructed for the pur- 
pose, from three to four hundred men having 
been engaged in its transit, 

Now here was a stone of truly megalithic 
proportions, placed over a sepuichral urn, just 
in the same way as co frequently occurs in the 
British Islands, Northern and Southern Europe, 
Northern Africa, Western Asia, and Southern 


India. In all those regions, however, such monu- | 


ments are ascribed to prehistoric peoples and 
periods of which nothing certain is known ; but 
in the wilds of Central India we find them used 
to-day, with rites nothing inconsistent with 
what may have prevailed in megalithic periods, 
by tribes who may in all probability have 
changed but little since those times, with which 
these tribes, rites, and monuments may quite 
possibly display an unbroken thread of connec- 
tion. Neither does it seem too strained an infer- 
ence that the urn-covering megaliths in Britain 
may have been procured and placed in a manner, 
and with ceremonies, nearly resembling those 
we hear of prevailing to-day in the most primi- 
tive region of the oldest country of Asia." 

In addition to the slabs on the tomb, Colonel 
Dalton reports that ‘a megalithic monument is 
set up to the memory of the deceased in some 
vonspicnons spot outside the village, The 
pillara vary in height from 5 or 6 to 15 feet, 
and apparently fragment: of rock of the most 
fantastic ahape are most favoured. Close to the 


station of ChaibAsa, on the road to Keon- | 


ghar, may beseen a group ofcenotaphsofonusual 
size—one 11 feet 2 inches, another 15 feet, anda 
third 14 feet.above the earth, and many others 
of smaller dimensions. The groups of such 
stones that have come under my observatinn in 
the M dndaand H o country arealways in line, 
The circular arrangement so common elsewhere 
I have not seen.” 

Colonel Dalton gives a sketch by Mr. Ball, 
of the Geological Survey of India, of a group of 
four such memorial stones at Pokuria, near 





Chaibisa.* They are almost grotesque in ap- 
pearance, the highest 8 feet 4 inches above 
ground ; the first inthe group isto the memory of 
Khundapidter, the father of Paseng, the 
present mdnki (head-man) of Pokuria; the next 
two are to the memory of Kanchi and Saméri, 
young daughters of the ménki, and the last in 
memory of his son. This practice of erecting 
memorial stones may throw some light on the 
origin of Men hirs and of stone-worship: for 
it is easy to imagine how worship might come 
to be paid to the memorial stone of a famous 
man; and indeed one of the very wildest of 
these jungle tribes, the Kharrias, are described 
as “setting up in the immediate vicinity of 
their houses tall rough slabs of stone, and to 
these, as representing the decensed, they make 
daily oblations.” 

toric practice prevailing amongst the Abors 


on the Dibong river, in tho valley of the 


Brahmapatra, on the N.E, frontier of India, 
which European antiquaries will at once recog- 
nize as the confracted form of burial :—" The 
rugged rocky soil on which their villages are 


| built has probably originated a unique custom 


of sepulture, by which very small graves ore 
required. The dead are trussed up so that the 
chin rests on the knees, and are placed in the 


| small chamber prepared for them, in a sitting 


posture.” Conld the desire to save labour, to 
which Colonel Dalton ascribes this now oxisting 
custom, have had any weight in determining 
the contracted posture and small cists of pre- 
historic interments in Europe? It is note- 
worthy that the anti-Brihmanical sect known 
as Jangams, Vira Saivas, or Lifigayants, 


also bary their dead in a sitting attitude. This 


is noticed by the Roman knight and traveller 
Pietro della Valle, who, when at the court of 
Vonkatapa Nayik at Ik keri, writes, under 


date November 15th, 1623,—* Returning home 


I met a corpse going to be burned without the 
city, with drums sounding before it, It was 
carried sitting in a chair, whereunto it was 


‘ red. in Ind. Ant, ith. account: 
Figared in Ant. vol. I, p. 292, with by 
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alive. The seat was covered behind and on 
the sides with red and other colours. It 
was open only before, and there the dead | 
person was to be seen. All dead people are 
earried thus, as well such as are buried (25 the 
Jingavani, whom they also put into the earth 
sitting) as those that are burned," Pietro della 
Valle is the first Enropean who mentions the 


Jangams, Atl kkeri, hesays, “I sawalso | 


certain Indian Friars, whom in their language 
they call Giaxgdma, and perhaps aro the samo 
with the sages seen by me elsewhere ; but they 
have wives, and go with their faces smeared 
with ashes, yet not naked, but clad in certain 
extravagant habits, and a kind of hood or cowl 
apon their heads of dyed linen of that colour 
which is generally used amongst them, namely, 
a reddish brick-colour, with many bracelets 
upon their arms and legs, filled with something 
within that makes a jangling as they walk. I 


ow tang persons coal Wo. kis ther Gell ad 
| whilst such persons wore kissing them, and, for 

more reverence, their feet with their 
foreheads, these Giangimas stood firm with « 
seeming severity, and withont taking notice of 
it, as if they had been abstracted from the 
things of the world : just," he adds quaintly, 
“as oor Friars use to do when any devout 
persons como out of reverence to kiss their 
habit, but with hypocrisy conformable to their 
superstitious religion." Whether the good 
knight meant to include both sorts of friars in 


‘their’ does not scem clear. He also says that 


thekinjg, Venkatapa Nayaka, wasa “ Giangamo.” 
So was the last Raja of Kurg, the Raja, of 
Suda, in Kanara, and the Rajo of Pongantr, 
near Chittur, In the days of Haidar Ali, Nanda 
Raja, ruler of Maisur, was a Liigavant, and the 
Inte Hija of Maisur is stated to have worn the 
linga and also the Brahmanical thread. 


HISTORY OF THE KANPHATAS OF KACHH. 
BY DALPATRAM PRANJIVAN KHAKHAR, EDUCATIONAL INSPECTOR, KACHH. 


The origi and history of the Kanpha- 
tis of this province is shrouded, like the 
origin and history of similar old orders of 
many countries, in fabulous sccounts, spocially 
invented to impose upon the credulity of the 
igvorant, with a view to inspire them with 
awe and reverence. However cautious the 
inventor of the legend may have been in plac- 
ing the origin of these Kin pha tis ata very 
remote period, and in sseribing to the founder 
of the sect the miraculous power of turning 
the sea between Kachh and Sindh into the 
present Ran, human imperfection haa left 
its mark, to enable the present generation to fix 
the probable time of the origin of these, in this 
country ot least. The history of the Fi n- 
phitis of Dhinodhar is traced to D harma- 
n&itha,.whois said to have been ono of the 
twenty-two disciples of Machhendrani- 
tha, or Matsyendrandtha, among whom 
was Gorakhnitha, one of the most 
celebrated of the nine N ithas or ascetics of 
ancient India, and about whose anusterities, 
miracles, and resignation of the world almost 
every Hindu in India is well aie 
a ia said to 


Baradera or 
See Wright's 


“Ti Nepklone mas Kim te sine 


have lived e ia the time of Bije 
Bala-deva, about the fifth or sicth ceutary, 





him by the stray musician. 
The genealogy of Machhendrandtha is given, 


This: Machhendra travelled through the 
worid, and visited many holy places, and made 
a host of disciples.” Among these was Go- . 
rakshanAtha, who surpassed his guri, or 
adopted father, in meritorions deeds. Ho is 
many religions places where temples aro dodi- 
cated tohim, In Kithiiwid there is a small 
temple called Gorak-Madii, where he is wor- 
shipped ; but the chief places of his worship are 


in Gorakhapur near Haridwiir, in Nepil 


and in the Panjib. He is the eponymous deity 
of the Girkhilis, or people of Girkha, in Nepal. 
He came to Kachh also, where there ia a well 
near Dhamad ki, called after his name. He 
is said to be chiranjivi, i.e. ‘ ever-living.’ 

The word Kénphaid comes from kén, * the 


History {oe eo boro a legued of Padims- 


mesa! nye 
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ear,” and phdtd, ‘to elit,’ thas signifying * a 
person having his ears slit.’ At what time and 
by whom the practice of slitting the ears was 
introduced is not known; but most of them 
declare that they do it after Siva, whose follow- 
era as Yogis they are. 

DharmanAtha is said to have come from 
Peshiwar to Kithiiwiid, and thence to Kachh, 
in search of o secluded place to perform 
fap or penance. Hoe had with him a Sddhaka 
(or helping friend) named Sarannitha, 
and a disciple named Garibndtha. Another 
acconnt gives the name of the latter only. He 


selected Ryiin, on the eastern bank of the river 


Rukhamivati, about two miles north of the pre- 
sent town of Mindavi, where, according to one 
account, there reigned a chief named Gadhesing, 
the father of the celebrated Vikrama of Uja- 
yanl, and according to another account one 
Rimadeva, of the tribe of Chivadi Eajputs. 
The former is an invention of the people, 


wherever old coins bearing the device resem- | 


bling an ass are found; while the latter is more 
probable, as there appear to have been many 
small principalities of the Chivadis about the 
time the ancestors of the present Jhidejis 
entered the province as adventurers, and even 
subsequently. This is corroborated by the 
Bhiits, who are said to possess some rude poeti- 
cal compositions on the subject. 

Having selectad an umbrageous tree, as is 
the case with the people of his order, at some dis- 
tance from the palace of the Chief, Dharma- 
nitho made his dhunf, or fire, and began 
to perform his penance, ot the same time 
ordering Garibnathatogo into the town 
with his jholi, or wallet, for alms; but the 
latter found the people so impious and hard- 
hearted as not to give him any countenance. 
There was only one woman, of the carpenter 
caste, who gave him a cake of bread. He had, 
therefore, recourse to fetching wood from the 
neighbouring forests and selling it in the town. 
From the proceeds of this he purchased corn 
and took it to the old woman, who prepared 
bread from it, and, adding to it s cake of her 
own, gave them to him without taking any re- 
muneration. These he took to Dhuiidhgtmall,” 


Bom 8 any ‘Dbuidbytmall was Dharmanitha’s fellow- 
ee ee al of as largo oval fruit from 
denuner and waa Yogi, 


and anchorites as an 
alms and dinner plata t India. Tits colour ia black, 
aod it in mid to be the abell of o poisonous cocoancl, 





is which DharmauAlhe kod diameea Gp ola 


and both partook of the frugalmesl. They passed 
twelve years in this manner, Dharmanitha 


_ believing all the while in the charitable character 


of the people. After the penance was over, 
one day Garibnitha was asleep, covered, 
as usual, with a cloth, to hide an ulcer made 
by the constant lifting of bundles of wood. 
The wind blew off the cover, and Dharma- 
nitha, who happened to see it, was mortified 
to learn, after much persistence, the cause of the 
ulcer, in which maggots had begun to appear. 
He was all wrath, and resolved to test person- 
ally the inhospitable and impious character of 
the people. He found that none but the old 
woman would give any charitable contribution. 
He determined to overthrow the whole town, 
and bury the people in the ruins. He advised 
the woman to leave the town, with all that 
him, as the loss of so many lives would bring 
upon him those very sins which he had tried to 
wash away by penance. Dharmanitha upset his 
pattar, or alms-shell,* and pronounced the curse 
“ Patton sab dditan /"—“ Be buried all the Pattan 
cities !" when all the eighty-four Pattans sank 
underground, with all the people and valuables 


| except the woman. On the ruins is the present 


village of Chota Ryan, repeopled in the time of 
the first Rio, and given in charity to Charan Bag- 
chand, whose descendants enjoy it to this day. 
For about two miles brick foundations of build- 

ings, jars, instruments, dc. have been discovered, 


| and Lmyself have purchased some old copper and 


silyer coins found in the fields. This same story 
is told of all the rnined cities in Kachh and 
Gujarat; but the destruction may have been 
caused by some violent earthquake, and, as 
Pattan was a sesport town, the people must 
have removed themselves to the present site of 
receded on account of the rising of the land. 
Dharmanitha appears to have repented 
of his rash deed, and resolved to perform o 
second tap or penance. With this view he pro- 
ceeded toa hill, which could not bear the weight 
of his sins, and was thence called Nonaw 
(reat meaning ‘weighed down"). Then he 


called fhort mdriyela. Tt must be the frait of « kind of 


palm. 
* The town of Mieviari 
through a Bhitid named sare Top onthe thf the month a 
Sushvat 1634, there wore somo fishor- 


1 men's aime 
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with his weight—hence called Jhuryo | 

* broke’). Atlast he came to a third hill, which 
could bear his weight provided he ascended it 
with his back turned towards it. He did so, and 
as the hill bore the weight of his sins he called 
it Dhinodhar (i.e. holder of pray — dhirend, or 
‘patience.’ He went to the highest peak and 
began to perform fap standing on his head, 
which rested on a conical ball of hard stone 
ealled Vajra Sopdéri. Hecontinued in this state 
for twelve years, during which time Garib- 
nitha and a Chiran woman called Deval 
him with milk and ministering to his other 
wants. When the period of his penance was 
drawing to a close, the throne of Indra began to 
shake, and he was alarmed. He went to Bhaga- 
vin, who counselled him to devise means to stop 
his tap. Thereupon Bhagavan himeelf, the nine 
Nit has, and theeighty-four Sidd bas sssem- 
bled together and alighted on the hill. They 
praised the austerity of his penanceand besonght 
him to rise, when he gaid that in whichever 


direction his eyes would open, that portion of the — 


country would be burnt, Then Gorakha- 
nAtha, one of the nine Nathns, after consulting 
the others, told him to open his eyes towards the 
sea on the north-east. Upon this he turned 
towards the sea and opened his eyes, when the 
sea was dried up and all the animals therein de- 
stroyed, leaving nothing else butthe present Rap. 
When so many lives began to be destroyed, 


Dharmaniths declared he was losing the © 


merit of bis penance, whereupon Gorakhanitha 
asked him to turn his eyes towards hia foot, but 
instead of doing so he tarned them to the hill, 
which split into two valleys, leaving the part 
obstructed by the nose entire in the shape of 
the nose, by which name it is known at the 
present day. 

Then Dharmanitha, with the Nithas 
and Siddhas, descended. While doing so they 
proposed to have a treat of bhang (infusion of 
Cannabis indies), bat no water was tobe had 
about tho hill, when one of them, Pir Paths 
(Gopichand), brought out water by striking his 
kunari or dagger into the side of the bill, and pre- 
pared the ‘green beverage.” The hole was shown 
to me by my cicerone, but the water does not 
come ont till a stick is thrustinto it. The stick, 
which is a rude branch of's tree, has a knob at 


| visited it there was no water, My 





the end, which brings out the water, of which 
there most be 9 reservoir the level of which 
must always remain a little below thehole. Those 


| who ascend the hill can find water on their re- 


turn only when they come to this place. The 
water is rather brackish, being impregnated 
with salts. They than came to another place, 
where all the Siddhas combined got water out 
miraculously, and called it the Siddh-Vidi 
(fara), or ‘saints’ pool.’ It is said never to 
fail, and is held in great reverence; but when I 
gmide looked 
surprised, and ascribed this to its having been 
polluted by a low-caste person. The Pir, he said, 
would come there and burn incense to the Dida 
or Father Dhar manit ba, who would refill it, 
Thence they came to the foot of the eastern side 
of the hill, which they selected as the spot for 
the present establishments. The Nithas and. 
Siddhas departed, and Dharmanatha made 
his Zhun? or fire, built the monastery and estab- 
lished the Order of the Kianphitis, and 
commenced that charitable distribution of food 
the refusal of whioh had caused the destruction 
of the Pattans Then he went away, no one 
knows where. He is evon said to be siill living. 
Gari bnatha, thinking that some share of 
the sin of destroying the Pattans must fall 
tohis lot, determined to perform penance by 
for twelve years in Bhadii, 18 miles 

west of Bhuj, in a jungle, which is even at the 
present day very thick and mountainoas. .At 
this time the Jats were poworfal near the 
bill of Varar. The children of the Jats bar- 
assed the ascetic and disturbed hia penance by 
pelting him with mango-stones, Being in- 
censed, he went in search of eome warrior tribe 
to expel these marauders, when, fortunately, 
the ancestors of the present Thidejishad 
just entered the province and were trying to 
establish their authority. According to one 


account, Jim Riyadhan, the son of Likhi. 


Jhideja, who was reigning in the small princi- 
pility of Lakhiar Vird, went to soek his, blens- 
ing, when he encouraged him by his benedic- 
tion to expel the Jats out of the province, and 
inthis the Jam was successful. This Rayadhan 
flourished between Sathivat 129] and 1271 
‘= yp. 1175-1215), omd there is a couplet, 
on the subject in the Kachhi language — 

aeatr the arg. Sa ge ware | He 

ante Coon cranes tr. 
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ic. “Solemn Garibnitha gave utterance | 


through the mouth, and, expelling the treacher- 

ous Jats, gave dbminion to Rayadhan.”' 
Another account places him in the time of 

' Jam Hamirji, the father of the founder of 


Bhuj, who flourished in Samvat 1623-1580 _ 


(=a. D. 1472-1524). At this time Hamirji 

was reigning at Lakhiir Vira, not far from 
Bbhadli, and his brother Ajoji at Bara, near 
Teri. The fame of Garibnitha had ex- 
cited these predatory chiefs to obtain from him 
some benediction to extend their dominions. 
Ajoji used to minister to the wants of the 
ascetic, and serve him regularly. One day the 
latter, being pleased with his devotion, ordered 
him to bring a can of milk early in the morn- 
ing -for his benediction. This a Langhd or 
musician of Hamirji's happened to hear, and at 
once reported it to his master, who came to the 
ascetic early in the morning with the milk. 
The ascetic, taking him for Ajoji, accosted him 
asthe ‘Lord of Kachh.’ Subsequently came 
Ajoji with the milk, when the deceit was dis- 
covered, but it was too late, as Garib- 
nitha’s words couid not be changed; but 
he said that Hamirji had practised deceit 
and he should have deceit in exchange, and 
his posterity would not be able to rule the 
province peaceably without the aid of his 
Bhéydds. These have reference to the murder 
of Hamirji by Raval Jim, and to the privilege 
of the Bhiyida to sit in the Jhideji Court. 

This latter tradition is generally believed, and 
is corroborated by many facts. Even at the 
present day the descendants of Ajoji, who 
enjoy the village of Khedoi, relate the deceit 
played by Hamirji, Hamirji began to reign 
at Likhidr Vird in Samvat 1528 (= a. ». 
1472), and he could not have received bonedio- 
tion earlier than 1500, Therefore the time of 
the penance of GaribnaAtha being deduct- 
ed, we come to Samvat 1488 (= a, p. 1452), the 
time when the diuni and the present establish- 
ment at Dhinodhar were firstinstituted. After 
this Garibnatha is said to have buried 
himself alive in a standing posture up to the 
crown of his head at Bhadli, where is a small 
temple which was rebuilt recently. What they 


eall his skull is daubed with red lead and 
gAi, and worshipped at the present day, Tho 


temple has no inscription on it, Considoring 
that ascetics live long lives on account of their 


temperate habits, the time of the destruction of 
Ryincould not be earlier than 1450. D harm a- 
nitha, then, must have come to Kachh 
about Samyat 1435, and not in Samvat 790 
as found from the Pir's gencalogy, but he went 
away after laying the foundation of the pre- 
sent Order. He himself belonged to the sect of 
Baftanitha, whose places of worahip are in 
Nepal andin the Panjib. After the penance he 
desired the Chiran Deval to ask for a reward. 
She said she was childless ; would he be gracious 


| enough to bless her with a son? This he said 


was not in her lot; when she replied that 
his word as well as her devoted services were 
equally lost, On this he said he himself would 
be born to her from a blister in the palm. of her 
hand, but that she should never think of mar- 
rying him. Hoe was afterwards born, and became 
the celebrated Rival Pir, who is worshipped in 
a temple on the coast three miles east of 
Mandavi. 

Garibnitha obtained as a reward the 
villages of Bhadli, Thardudo, Kotdo, &c., to- 
gether with some imposts on the neighbouring 
villages, from the Jhidejis, which his descend- 
ants enjoy at the present day. He had two 
disciples named Ornitha and Panthanitha. The 
former, becoming a Siddha (deified), hasaseporate 
temple in the monastery of Dharmanitha; 
while the latter had a disciple named Bhikhari- 
nitha, whowas highly revered by Rito Khen- 
garji, who installed him as the first Pir in Sam- 
vat 1o+3, on his agreeing to leave his wandering 
habits and to settle in one place. He also pro- 
mised to give him a village, bat both died-soon 
after. He was succeeded by Prabhiitaniths, 
who obtained the village of Ryin, in Soivat 
1665, ns a grant. The village has a temple 
built by Rio Bhirmalji, in which I found the 
following inscription :— 
7a WARS AT ACT HICH Ge diz aft 
arr Fer tie sears. ay drove Fic siz 
ae ort fie Tore Tat Tac ga cra 
arcrera 1C Fie Arar. Te eT TTT 
en. Res Te SO ee 

1 Tey CRT Te HRY Sy TPA 
ou at eer TeeAraaT AaAT AT ITT € Tra 
Srctraen 8. aare erat ieinrcar &. ait cra ar 
He is said to have also peopled the village of 
Angio, which they enjoy at present. Tho pre- 
sent Pir, Hanjanitha, the 25th in descent, was 
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installed in in Saihwat 1920 by His Highness the 
lato Rio Prigmalji. 

The hill of Dhinodhar is situated in the 
‘thickest jungle, and sarrounded by a tract of 
generally very poor. At the foot are situnted a 
number of buildings intended for the residence 
of the Pir and of disciples, who have always 
assigned to them some duties. Among these 
buildings is a small rudely built and domed 
temple dedicated to Dharmanitha, ono 
raised platform facing the east. It is about seven 
feet square, and its walls are as many feet high. 
In the temple itself is a marble image of 
Dharmanidtha, threo feet high, with the 
darsana or rings of the sect in the ears. There are, 
besides, small litgas of Sivaand images of gods, 
either of brass or stone. A lamp fed with ghi 
is said to have been first lighted by Dharma- 
nitha, and to have been kept constantly 
burning ever since, A man ig appointed to 
make the pijd twice every day, in the morning 
and evening; who, after washing the images and 
offering rice, flowers, or leaves, burns incense 
mixed with ghi, and then waves the arti or light 
amidst the sounds of bell, gong, and drum, and 
after prostrating himself several times he retires. 

In another part is a large panddl in which 
is the diuni, kept constantly burning since it 
was first lighted by Dharmandtha. It 
is fed with large logs of wood, for which a 
man is specially kept. There are, besides, four 
very large cauldrons placed on hearths, each 
capable of cooking a khapdf of food. On 


ordinary days these are worshipped, but on | 


Gokalashtami and Nava-rdiri days, which are 
held sacred, more wood is thrown into the 
dhuni, and rice and lépst (a dish of wheat- 
flour sweetened with sugar) are cooked in these 
cauldrons, which never fail for the people who 
assemble on those days. 

There are, besides, several temples os sa- 
midhe or tombs of the Pirs, but without any 
inscription, in the monastery, which is enclosed 
with o high wall with turrets. 

On the highest peak, which is 1268 feet, is 
the temple of Dharmanatha, on the spot 


where he is said to have done penance. It was | J 
i es ee 


s12.18 18 ae Oe Orient Mos. Leet i 


built by Brahma Kshatri Shet Sundarji Sivaji 


* Formerly M hela heds were 1, aml one 
of their Pos? Meghna wor ose » Yogi 
ace therefore ried of 
alinphing 





in Sarhvat 1877 (ap. 1821), after tho great 
earthquake. The materials used are lime- 


tehnoe te 6uly Mk ok ak se 
and hag no door. The wall is only a foot in 
thickness. In the temple is triangular con- 
cave stone, in the cavity of which D harma- 
nitha is sid to have rested his head at the 
time of the penance. It is daubed with red lea 
and gif. Near it is a small stone fixed as a 
pdliyd. Outside the temple is the origin 
dhunt, which is lighted for three days in the 
month of Bhidrapada, when the Pir resorts 








thither for the annus! piijd, and from. 
| surrounding Sines cata ase = 


Those who cannot come or ascend the hill 


satisfy themselves by looking at the fire of the 


dhunf, which oan-be seon from villages several 


miles round. Teaw that the temple was cracked 


in several places, and in a state of 





and cok tay questioaiag: Hani W abisus Taratieae 
it, he said it was very difficult to get water 


there, on sceonnt of the difficulty of uccess. 
He said Sundarji, a very rich and great man, 
could do it, but he himself, though | 





of twelve villages, was unable to defray the 


expense of the repairs, unless copious rains were 
sent by the Dadé (‘ Father’ Dharmandtha). 
The peak commands a beactiful view of the 


country up to the opposite shore of 


surrounding 
the Ran. It is composed of basalt, limestone, 
and sandstone. 


Their tenets appear to be those of the Yoga-— 


Sistra, or the abstract devotion practised by the 
Yogis of the Nitha sect, and in which Dha r- 
mandtha and Garibnatha were well 
versed ; but the Pirs of Dhinodhar, except 


the first two or three, were ignorant of their 


and ignorant, and know nothing but the name 


of the Dddd. They worship Siva and follow 
tho ritual of the Mata, whose stotra the Pir re- 
peats on the 2nd of every month." They are 
eelibates, and allow no woman to enter ther 
precincts. [I could find no works like those 


76197 
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written by them. Thais predd Sil 
ginally to have been to feed suffering humanity, 
to whatever caste or creed the persons might be- 
long, and for which they had obtained from the 
former Rios and others villages and lands. In 
this respect they resemble the order of St. Ber- 
nard in Europe, and are regular hospitallers. But 
after obtaining the grants they gradaally lost 
their character as disinterested Yogiz, and 
brought upon themselves, as it were, the very 
worldly cares they had renounced. They began 
to lend money at interest, perhaps originally with 
the object of relieving the distressed by the 
accommodation ; but at present I found the Pir 
involved in managing the estates, collecting re- 
venues, litigating about boundary disputes, and 
collecting outstandings, which are quite in- 
compatible with the doctrine of the Yoga. I 
noticed, however, one feature in the order of 
Dhtnod har which is wanting in all the others 
in Kachh. The Pfr is achaste man, and enforces 
celibacy with strictness among his disciples, by 
prohibiting any female from entering the 
In the large hall of the residence recipients 
of charity are twice fed, the low castes and Mu- 
hammadans being served in the compound. The 
food consists of bi jri (millet) bread and khighadt 
of bdjri and math (Phaseolus aconitifolius), 
I saw the Pir himseif serving ghi with a ladle 
ofatwo-picemeasure. Those who cannot partake 
of the cooked food receive it uncooked. Be- 
sides the members of the establishment, I saw 
about twenty-five persons from the surrounding 
villages, and stray travellers, answering to the 
eall for dinner, which is loudly made twice 
a day by a man from an eminence, In times of 
drought and famine the number increases to 


three hundred. Besides the food, the Pir, who | 
also wears a nomber of gold ornaments of great 


always sits with a copper canister of opium, 
treats them to a few grains of it, according to 
their wants. I saw one paralytic, and another 
lame, who had sought shelter in the asylum. 
The method of adopting disciples is very 
simple, as may be expected from their general 
ignorance. Persons of indolent habits, or 
afflicted with domestic calamities, generally 
become Yogis at an advanced age, bat parents 
unable to support their children give their 
young boys to the Pir. Orphans also are 
received. Before giving him his name he 
is called Oghad, or novice, and his conduct is 


Rudra knot, corresponding to the Yajnopavita 


the god and the Gurd. In fact it isa form 
of salutation to the superior. If after the 
appointed period his condnct is found satis- 

factory, he is taken before the god Bhairava, 
where a brother slits the cartilage cf the ears, 


After the ears are cured by thrusting in a nimb 
stick, dressing with nimb oil, his head, beard, 
and moustaches are shaved, never to be worn 


Upadeia mantra, or mystic instruction :— Be 


_ wise, perform religious duties, and keep your- 


self prompt in the service of the Gurii.” Now 
he becomes a Yogi, and has s name terminating 
in Ndtha. He spends his life in repeating the 
name of the Dadé, serving his Guri, and doing 
the duty assigned to him. The disciple is the 
adopted son of the Gwri, and he succeeds his 
father on his death. The Yogi is buried, and 
on the twelfth day after his death a fenst is 
given and alms distributed by the son. 

The Ptr cannot wear an angarakhd, or coat, 
but he throws over his body ared shaw! or brick- 
coloured scarf, has a torban of gold-bordered 
blue silk, witha shell, and a langofa with a white 
digoji over the loins. He cannot pat on leather 
shoes, but walks in chikhadi, or wooden 


| ghoes. This dress is given to him by the Rilo 


at the time of his accession to the Pirship. He 


value, but of rude old fashion. His darsana, 
or earrings, are covered with gold in which 
precious stones are set. He is highly respected 
by the people, and even by the Rao, who first 
pays a visit to his place (where the Pir has the 
privilege of retaining his seat) before the latter 
comes tohim. The dress of the others is simple, 
and dyed with ochre, but nowit appears to be 
going out of fashion. There are about fifty 
Yogis in Dhinodhar. 

The head of the sect of Dhinodhar fs is 
called the Pir, while the heads of the branches 
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—the Ayesa of Baladhif, which is next in | 


importance to Dhinodhar, the Ayes of 
Arla, and the Ayes of Mathal. The Pir of 
Shivra Mandapa, in Bhuj, ia separate, The last 
place was built by Rao Desalji the elder in 


Samhvat 1805, and given toa Yogi of Dhing | 
dhar; while the others have received their | 
villages from Dh tno dh ar on their separation. | 


The Yogi of Dhinodhar was expelled the 
monastery of Shivri Mandapa, which wasgivenin 
charge of Shevinitha,a Yogi from Srinagar, who 
was installed as Pirand givenn village. These 
also, like the Yoo of Dharmaniatha, are of 
the Saiitanitha sect, but are Saktas and wor- 
ship the horse image of Naklank. They do not 
have intercourse with the Yogis of Dhinodhar, 
whom they consider low, but keep it with the 
Affts. The annual income of Dhinodhar is 
about 50,000 koris, There is one monastery of 
Dharman Atha in Jodhpur, in Marwiid, held 
in high honour by the Mahiraja of that place, 
It wns established through the influence of o 
Pir from Bhoj who had been there. 

The only other monastery of Kiinphiatia 
in Kachh is that of Kanthadnitha of 
Manpharo. Their origin is from Kanthad- 
naitha, who was residing in Kanthk ot with 
Mod and Man&i had come into Kachh, after 
killing their brother Unad in Sindh. Mod had 
tried to build a fortress on the hill of Kant h- 
kot, butit was thrown down by Kanthad- 
nitha on his being asked to remove his 
dhuni from that part of the foundation which 
crossed it. On the death of Mod his son Sid 
appeased the wrath of the Natha, and built the 
fortress and called it Kanthkot, from the 
Yogi. He also built a large temple and dedé- 
cated it to him, which was destroyed by the 
great earthquake, and replaced by a small but 





beautiful temple. Kanthadnatha's descend- 
ants used to tend herds of cattle wandering 
about the hills, which abound in grass. Gene- 
rally their windha’ was near a well called 
Manphariyo. | 

The present village of Manpharo was found- 
ed by Ude-Kanth. The land was given to 
him by Réo Bhirmalji in Samvat 1705-7 (a.v. 
1649). When he was passing by their wdndha, 
the Nitha invited him to dinner, and miraco- 
lously fed the wholearmy from a small dish. On 


this the Rao installed him asa Pir, and gare 


expense of the establishment. 

The Pir removed the monastery from Kant h- 
kot to this place, and began to feed tra- 
vellers and other needy persons. The monks 
eustoms those of Dhinodhar. They call each 
member a Kanthad, instead of Nitha; they are 
selected from Rijpits, Ahbers, dc. They wor- 
ship Kanthadniatha, and repeat his name 
with o rosary. They also worship Gapeés, and 
are called Gameda updsi, They are sworn to 
celibacy, but their morality is depraved. Their 
chief temple is at Kanthkot, where one of 
the members worships Kanthadnitha’s 
image of marble, which sits cross-legged, twice 
a day. Once these Kinphaitis were very 
powerfal in Kachh. Besides Kanthkot and 
Dhinodhar they had the monasteries of Ko te- 


gar, and Aje pAl in Anjir, in their possession. 


They canght Afits and other Sddhiis coming on 
pilgrimage and forcibly elit their ears. But they 
were afterwards conquered by the Afite from 
Junigadh, about three hundred years ago, who 
took possession of their monasteries of Ko te- 
sar from Ringannitha,and of AjepAl fromthe 
Nathas of the Rival sect, which have remained 
in their hands ever since. Their influence de- 
clined from that tire. 


MISCELLANEA, 


AN ADDITIONAL NOTE ON HASTAKAVAPEA— 
ASTAKAMPRON. 


Tho letter of Major J. W. Watson regarding 
the identification of Hastakavapra, or Hae- 
tavapra, with the modern HAthab, published 
in Ind. Ant. vol. V. p. 314, imposes upon me the 
duty of saying a word on the subject. In fact, I 


ought to have apologized to Major Watson long 
ago for having omitted to mention that the 
identification both of Hastavapra and of 
Kukkata isnot my property, I should have 
done so at once if Thad not been convinced that 
my learned friend ia fully aware that the omission of 
his name was due to no other cause than careless- 


* A temporary residence made af rushes and leaves pear watering-places. 
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ness. In now | ieee this prdyaschitta, I 
beg to add a fow remarks which, I think, tend to 
strengthen Colonel Yule’s important identifica- 
tion of Hastakavapra with Astakam pron. 

Major J. W. Watson has suggested in his note 

(L ¢) that Hithab once must have been an 
important harbour, and have taken the place 
which Gundi-Koliak held during the Middle 
Ages. Tam now able to confirm this statement, 
and to prove that when the place belonged to the 
kingdom of Valabhi, it cortainly was more 
than a amall village. Both in the inscription of 
Dhroveasena I. andin that of Dharasena 
Il. it is asserted that certain villages were 
situnted hastakacaprdiaranyéim or hastavaprd- 
haranydi, and I have explained these compounds 
to moan ‘in the territorial division of Hasta- 
vapro.” IT have now to add that the name occurs 
in a third inscription, the grant of Dharasena 
TV.,an abstract of which hag been published by 
Prof. Bhindirkar—Ind. Anf, vol. 1. p. 45. ‘There 
we read, instead of Hastaraprdiarant, Hastavaprd- 
jvtra,* and it is stated that the village of Y od h d- 
voko was included in it. Now three unpublished 
Valabhi grants, which have been discovered nt 
Alind, in the Khedi Zilli, show the word 
Kielakdidra, ond mention three different Pathakas 
which formed parts of the Khefabdhdra. Pathaka 
is known from Valabhi and Chaulukya plates 
to have had the meaning of ‘a small territorial 
division,” and its modern representative path, 
as Mr. W. F. Sinclair informs me, still sometimes 
occurs in the same sense, Ifnan dhdra contained 
several pathakas, it ia clear that it must be a 
larger territorial division, and corresponds to our 
modern sifld, It follows further from the veria 
lectio —Hastavaprdhdra, that the word dharant was 
asynonym of dhdra, und thet the compound in the 
twoolder grants may be translated by ‘in the 
zillé of Hastarapra,’ This being onco established, 
it follows also that if a sill was named after 
Hastavapra the placo mnst have been of 
some importance—that, probably, it was not a vyil- 
lage, bot atown. For territorial divisions are 
invariably named after the town which atthe time 
when the name was given was the most important 
in it, and the seat of the local government,” 

This result agrees very well with Major Watson's 
theory that Hithab originally was a harbour 
which took the place of Gundi-Koliak. It further 
wih at tert mee el 


tat a faulty divnin of the alain, whic Sieinake 


drbtod-prd hdres. 
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cate Colonel Yulo's identification also with 
Astakam pron more For, if Has- 


takavapra during the first centuries of our era 
was a really town anda port, it is not 
astonishing to find that the Greek traders knew it. 

The other point to which I wish to call at- 
tention is the etymology of the two forme of the 
town's name. Both are compounds the last part 
of which is vepra, which means‘ an embankment, 
an earth-wall, the steep bank of river,’ &e. The 
first part, Hasta or Hasfaka, most bea proper noun. 
For it isa rule in Sanskrit that common nouns. 
which are used aa proper names may receive the 
determinative affix ka, Thus, if adva, ‘a horse,’ is 
used na & proper noun, it may be either adya or 
adévaka. As hosto is a common noun, meaning ‘the 
hand,’ and as in the compound both hasta and 
hastaka occar, it may be safely concluded that it is 
used asa proper noun. Possibly the whole may 
mean ‘the embankment of Hastoks,’ or ' the steep 
bank on the Hastaka,’ according as Hastakn is 
taken as the name ofa man, a river,ora hill. Fur- 
ther investigations regarding traditions or legends 
current ot Hithab will probably furnish certainty 
on this pot. The Greek word Astakampron, 
I think, is not derived immediately from the 
Sanskrit name of the place, but from an inter- 
modiate Old Prikrit Hastakiimpra, which had been 
formed by the contraction of the syllables ava to 
d, and the insertion of a nasal, according to the 
habit of the Gujaritis, The loss of the initial A 
may be explained by the difficulty which Gujanitis 
have now, and probably had 1600 years ago, in 
pronouncing the spirans in its proper place. 

The modern Hithab, for which the lower 
castes, a8 Major Watson has informed mo, use an 
alder form, Hit hap, I take to be a corruption of 
te See Sia apr eee 

G. Binuea. 


MSS. OF THE MANABHASHYA FROM KASMin. 

We have already (vol. VI, pp. 294-274) given 
some interesting extracts from Dr. Biihler’s Report 
of his Tour iu search of Souskrit MSS8., and in yol, 
V. pp. 27-31 a general ootline was given of the 
resulta; the following further extracts, however, 
will interest some of our renders -— 

“In the collection of grammatical MSS," says 
Dr. Bibler,* “those belonging to Piinini’s school 
take the precedence. Among the latterthe Fyddf- 
yoperibhishirntti (two MSS.)* bears the moat 
cr 
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ancient name, The Kaémirian pandits are unani- 
mous in declaring it to be a production of the 
author of the Samgraha. But Dr, Kielhorn, to 
whom I submitted the book immediately after its 
discovery, tells me that he cannot discover in it 
any proof of great antiquity, and that it contains 
only the well-known Paribhdshds, He thinks it 
not unlikely that the title has been given to it 
because some pandit believed the Paribhdshds 
to belong to Vyfdi. I must lesve the question to 
the decision of those Sanskritiste who make the 
Vydkerenaédstra their speciality.” 

Three incomplete Sérada paper MSS. (one of I. 
1. 103—2. 63, another L. 4—VL. 1) “ represent the 
meagre result of a long and laborious inquiry 
regarding Patanjali’s Mahdbhdshya, a work which 
for the present is, as it were, the corner-stone for 
the history of Sanskrit grammar and literature. 
As the controversy regarding the genuineness of 
our present text of the Mehdbhdshya had been 
going on for some time before my visit to Kaémir, 
I was particolarly anxious to obtain a trustworthy 
and complete Kasmirian MS. of the work, in order 
to ascertain if Kadmfr possessed a redaction 
different from the Indian one. When I began my 
inquiries the pandits told me that the BAdshya 
was not studied in Kaémir, and that they knew 
only of two complete MSS. of the work. One of 
these belonged to Pandit Kefavrim, and the other 
to the sons of the late Pandit Saéhebrim. With 
some trouble I got a sight of both these copies, 
and found that they were Devanagari MSS., 
brought from India, Keéavriim’s copy had been 
imported into the Valley by s pandit of Baramdla 
who had resided for some time in Banirme. His 
heirs had sold it for one hundred KaSmiri rupees 
(of ten annas each) to its present owner. After this 
transfer had been effected, Pandit S&hebrim also 
had found it necessary to procure a copy, and had 
finally obtained one from the Panjib, Both these 
copies are new—not older than fifty or sixty years. 
They contein Kaiyata's Pradipaulso. As soonss 
the origin of these two MSS. had been determined, 
I told my friends that I neither desired to acquire 
them nor to have them copied, and that they must 
hunt for Bharja or old Sdrada paper MSS. They 


it should be confirmed by the discovery and colla- 
tion of an old Bharja MS. Just when I left Kaémfr_ 
Iheard that such » MS, had been found in the 
library of an ignorant Brihmay, who believed it 

to be a MS. of the Kothdsaritsdgara, and used it, 
as is frequently done with MSS. of that work, for . 
purposes of divination.’ Efforts have been made 
to obtain the book, but hitherto without success, 


“In connection with the snbject of the Mahd- 


bhdshye I may also state that I have examined 






grumbled a good deal, and complained of my 
unreasonableness. Bat gradually they produced 
the three MSS. which now belong to the collection. 
Each of the three is certainly more than s hun- 
dred years old, and most probably copied from 
older Bhirja MSS. I sent them, immediately 
after I received them, to Dr. Kielhorn, for compa- 





PRE yo hy yobenae the 243. and the veres fe ee 
t iy ive some futare 
ee ree casirer ‘The prostice is well known in Buroye 
tov, 


goes toofar, For the Jainas speak of their forty- 
five dgamas or sacred works, and the Saivas recog- 
nize the authority of eighteen dgamas. In these two 


TT 
s in Government collection deiows 
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* Ind. Ant. vol. IV. p. 107. 
* See Kielhora, Ind. Ant. vol. V. p. 245. 
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disposed, until the very strongest proofs to the 
contrary are adduced, to consider the present text 
of the Mahdihdshya to be genuine. 

“My search forcopies of Kaiyata'’s Pradfpa 
wore attended with still scantier results than the 
inquiry regarding the Mohdbidshga. One MS. 
(No. 306) of 99 folios of 90 limes each containg 
a very small portion of the Novddeilt, The 
MS. dates, I think, from the same time os the 
pieces of the Bhdshya. The Kadmirians tell an 
anecdote regarding Kaiyata, which is perhaps 
worth mentioning. Kaiy ats was, they say, an 
inhabitant of one of the smaller towns of the Val- 
ley,—according to some of |Pimpur, according 
toothera of Yechgim. He lived in great pover- 
ty, and entirely gave himself up to the study of 
the MahdSidskya and of grammar. In this édsfra 
he acquired so great a proficiency that at last he 
eould explain the whole BAdshya to hia pupils 
without looking at a MS., and he understood 
even those passages which Vararuchi (Ff) had 
marked by kundafas (O) a5 unintelligible. Once a 
foreign pandit from southern India, named ac- 
cording to one authority Krishnambhatta, 
came into Ka4mir and went to see Kaiyata at his 
home. He found him sitting before his house 


engaged in manual labour, and explaining at the | 


same time to his pupils the most difficult portions 
of the Bhdshya from memory. Amazed at the 
pandit’s great learning and his abject condition, 
the foreigner hastened to the king of Ka4mir and 
obtained from him a édsasa granting to Kaiyata 
a village and an allowance of grain. But when he 
brought the deed to the pandit the latter stead- 
fastly refused to accept the gift, because he 
considered it unlawfol as coming from a king. 
Later Kaiyata left Koémir and wandered to 
Baniras. There he vanquished the pandits at o 
sabhd by his great learning, and composed the 
Pradipa at the request of the Sabhipati, Aceord- 
ing to this story the Prad{pa was not written in 
Kaémir, and ifthe statement that Kaiyata lived 
at saci be older than the 
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Sth century. For that town was built by Padma 
in the reign of Ajit&pida, BH-849 ap” Dr, 
Kielhorn has lately stated in his pamphlet on the 
Mahdbhdshya that he does not think Kaiyata an 
old writer, I agree with him on this point, anddo 
not believe that he is older than the 13th century 
Ao, ‘The earliest Indian grammarian who quotes 
him is, as far as T know, Siyana-Midhava. 
T have heard it asserted by Indian pandits that 
Kaiyata was a brother of Ma mm at a. 

“The small fragment of Chandra’ s Grammar 
{one leaf) is more curious than useful. Aa Chandra 
was a Kaémfrion,or ab least taught in Kaémir, there 
is nO reason to doubt of its genuineness. Dr. Kiel- 


| horn thinks that, to judge from the fragment, the 


arrangement of Chandra’s grammar must have 
resembled that of the Kaumud, or, as Dr. Burnell 
would say, that of the prammarians of the Aindra 
school. 

“The MS. of the Kdéikderitti (No. 282)"" js 9 real 


gem. It ia tho most correct and best-written 


birch-bark M8. in the whole collection, and almost 
without alacuna. I collated a small portion of its 
contents with Professor Bilaéistri’s edition, and 
found not inconsiderable differences. The read- 
ings of the Kad4mirian MS. appeared to me the 
better ones. It also gives the correct statement 


regarding the authors of the work. In the colo- — 


phons of the first four edhydyas Jaydditya is 
named as the author, and in those of the last four 
Vamana. Professor Baladdstri told me that he 
had found the same statement in one other MS.“ 
He considera the authors to have bean ndstikas 
and men of small grammatical learning, who had 
not penetrated to the deepest depth of the ddefra, 
The Kaémirians think that probably Jayéditya 
is another name of the learned king Jayipida, 
andthat Vimenaois his minister, who is men- 
tioned by Kalhana, Be that as it may, the Kdéikd- 
erifti is not a modern work, and most probably has 
been written by a KAémirian. The Government 
MS. has been made over to Professor BaladAatri to 
be used for his edition of the Kdéikd, 
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“The pieces of Jinendrabuddhi's Nydea 
(No. 284, adhy, I. IT, 2-4; 285, addy. IV. ; and 238, 
adhy. VIL.) have been transcribed froma dilapidated 
birch-bark volume belonging to P, Bal Kl. 
Other portions of the work have been acquired in 
former years, in the Dekhan, in Ahmadabéd, and in 
BikAiner, But the Government collection does not 
yet contain copies of the VIth and VIIIth adhydyas. 
Jinendrabuddhi lived, according to the Kaémirians, 
at Vardbamoilea-Hushkapura He was a 
Banddha ascetic, and is certainly not later than 
the 12th century, as the Nydsa is quoted by 
Vopedera.- 

“Among the smaller works explaining theappen- 
dices to Pinini’s grammar, the Dhdfupdiha, the ni- 
pdta-avyaya-upasargapdthas, and the 
Kshirasvimin’s treatises Avyoyavritti, Kahtrdtaran- 
gint, Kshiratarangisamketa, and Nipdtdvyayopasar- 
povritti, are of some interest, as the date of this 
author isknown, He is, according to the perfectly 
credible Kaémirian tradition, the 
Kshira, who instructed king Jayapida™ The 
Lingdnuddsanatthd earedrthalakshand (Nos. 310- 
11)” shows as authors two well-known napes 
—Savarasy4min, theson of Diptasvimin, and 
Harshavardhana, the son of Srivardhana. 
The latter appears to have been a prince.” Iam, 
however, doubtfal ifit is permissible to identify him 
with the patron of Bans and Hiwen Thsang, as 
the latter's father is called Prabhikaravar- 
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The d4di Growth, or Graafh Sdhib ag it ia often. | Bab&é Ninok® was born a.p. 1469. He was 


reverentially called, has & twofold claim on atten- 
tion. First of all, it is invaluable in a linguistic 
point of view. It ia a perfect treasure-house of old 
Hindt words and forms: It thus gives great 
assistance in tracing the origin and progress of the 
modern vernaculars of Northern India. How 
these arose out of the ancient Prikrits is still a 
dark problem, but one on which the Grauth throws 
cousiderable light. Secondly, it gives an authorita- 
tive statement of the teaching of the early Sikh 
guras, Much bas been written about Sikhism ; 
but documentary proof has seldom accompanied 
asaertion. 

The Indian Government deserves praise for 
agreeing that the Graath should be translated ; and 


it made an excellent selection when it sppointed | 


Dr. Trumpp to the performance of the task. Dr. 
Trumpp is not only a good Sanskritist, but he has 
made a apecial study of Sindhi ond the cognate 
dialeota of Northern India. 

The labour which the rendering of the Granth 


involved was very great, Of the dialect in which | 


it is composed— an old form of PanjAbi'—there is 
neither grammar nor dictionary. The interpreta- 
tion is very imperfectly known to the most learned 
Sikh gurus ; while the Brahmans, whoee acuteness 
and patience in research would have done excellent 
service, have never condescended to study so 
heretical a book. Dr. Trumpp left Germany ond 
proceeded to India to obtain what help he could in 
his arduous task. He found three commentaries on 
the Granth which were of considerable use ; but, on 
the whole, he worked, we may aay, single-handed. 
He spent seven years in executing the translation. 

We do not at present enter into any linguistic 
inquiries. The volame presents the Japjl (more 
accurately, Japu-ji)—the firat, and according to the 
Sikhs the holiest, portion of the Gransth—in theori- 


ginal. Let us hope that some of the readers of the | 


volume may overcome their repugnance to the 
Gurmukhi character, which looks so like a perverse 
metamorphosis of Devanigari, and work through 
these seven pages as & commencement in master- 
ing the language. 

In addition to a translation and sufficiently full 
annotations, Dr. Trumpp has given a short preface 
and five valuable introductory essays. Thus we 
have the Life of Bibi Nanak tranalated from the 
Janam SAkhM ; which appeara in two forms that are 


remarkably contrasted. We have next a sketch of | 


the lives of the other Bikh guras; then an outline 
ofthe Sikh religion; then a short easay on tho 
composition of the Granth; and finally, a disserta- 
tion on the language and motres used in it. 


‘There are some Mlokas of ‘Tog Bahfdur’s written in 
pure Hindi. 





not a man of education, nor possessed of any re- 
markable force of mind, He was simply a devout 
mystic. His teaching waa chiefly drawn from the 
writings ofthe celebrated Kabir, who lived not 
very long before him. The sayinga of BAbé N i- 
nak, which were all preserved in verse, were 
collected along with those of other holy men by 
Guru Arjuna, who lived about a century after 
BabA Nanak (1581-1606). From the time of Gura 
Arjuna, Sikhism sustained an important chaage. 


| His predecessors had been quictists, but he was ao 


man of capacity, who affected the pomp of o great 
leader, and intermeddled with political affairs. 
The Sikhs gradually grew into o nation of war- 
riors, inflamed with rancorous hostility to the 
professors of other creeds, especially the followers 
of Muhammad. The most remarkable of the later 
gurus was Govind Singh, who slighted the 
Granth aa infusing o tame humility into the hearts 
of men. He produced s second Granth, called 
“The book of the tenth king (or reign),"" which 
breathes throughout o fierce and warlike spirit. 
In several pointa Guru Govind receded from the 
doctrines of the Adi Granth (the original Graufh), 
and turned back towards Hinduism. This last 
of the great gurus died in 1708. 

The Granth has been said to inculoate Mono- 
theism. But this is a mistake, if the term 
monotheism is used in its ordinary sense. The 
teaching of the GrenfA is prevailingly pantheistic. 
It declares that God and the universe are not dis- 
tinet; aa “in a wave the froth and babbles are not 
universe is distinct from God arises from mdyd. 

According to Dr. Trumpp there are two forms 
of Pantheism in the work—a finer and a grosser. 
The grosser holds that the universe is an expan. 
sion of God. The finer considers the universe to 
be an emanation from God. But the Granfh is golf. 
contradictory, and occasionally (for instance, when 
it saserts the Supreme to be distinct from the uni- 
verge, a8 the lotus ia distinct from the lake it floata 
in) itis not properly pantheistic. The Supreme 
God is never—or scarcely ever—prayed to in the 
Grawh. The subordinate gods are prayed to; and 
60 is the gurn, Indeed, the exaltation of the guru 
is one of the most characteristic features of the 
system. Tho saints also are to be greatly rever- 
enced, The chief end which man is to desire is the 
cessation of individual existence; and the great 
means of attaining this longed-for goal is the 
repetition of the name of Hari. Bat the right 
knowledge and utterance of this all-powerful name 
ean be obtained only from the true (furu, 

. : r : ey = ay 

+ Tein writen not in Peajih bat Hina PP 206900 
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" Geste-is slighted rather (hen aiiaokel._ 
It is a mistake to suppose that Babi Ninak 
sought to blend the chief dogmas of Islim and 


Hinduism, The Sufiiem of the Persians is very | 


similar to Vedantism; and the paotheiem of the 
Granth may be classed with either system. Dr, 
Trumpp is more than half disposed to think that 
Kabir waa originally o Musalmiin (see note, p. 
632), It is o vexed question, on which we pronounce 
no judgment. On the whole, however, the effect 
of Islim on the Sikh system haa been considerable. 

No reverence is paid to the holy books either of 
Hindus or Muhammadans, The Granth is on all- 
sufficient teacher. 

Tr will be seen, even from what has now been 
said, that the Grafh contains little or nothing 
that is really new. The readers of the poeta— 
whether Hindi, Bang&lf, or Mardthi—of the Vaish- 
nava school will very seldom come on o senti- 
ment in thiy book which is not familiar to 
them. Indeed, several of the poems of Nami, 
or Nimdev, who was ons of the earliest Marathi 
poets, are embodied in the Graaf&. This subject 
deserves the attention of Mar&thi scholars. In the 


mean time we assume that in the form in which | 


they appear in Panjabi these can only be tranala- 
tions, and are not the original compositions of the 
tailor post," (an Oriental “ Alton Locke,” shall we 
aay ?) who lived at Pandharpur. Moreover, the 
influence of Kabir has been very great in the 
Mar&thd country, as well as in the Panjib and 


Northern India generally, so that the coincidences | 


now referred to need excite no surprise. 


Dr. Traompp often speaka disparagingly of the 
Granth, He says, “It isa very big volume, but 


ideaa and even illustrations recur perpetually. 
Bab& Ninak himself is one of the least attractive 


of the sages of whose sayings the book is made 


up, being in point of clearness and force « 
inferiorto Kabir. Weare much inclined to agree 
with him when he says in one place, “O Nanak, 


_ the telling of it is hard iron.” At least wo have 


: 


felt it oftentimes as difficult to hammer out a 
definite meaning from his words as to hammer 
out # piece of hard cold iron! But we shall let our 


readers judge. Take the commencement and con- 


clusion of the Japu:— 

“Om! The true name is the creator, the-~Spirit 
without fear, without enmity, having a timeless 
form, not produced from the womb. 

“ By favour of the Guru! 

“ Jopu.—At the beginning is the Troe One, ot the 
beginning of the Yuga is the True One. The True 
on O Ninak, and the True One also will be. 

1. “By meditation (and) meditation it (i.2. the 


| knowledge of the True One) is not effected, though 
thousand times. 


I meditate a hundred 

“ By silence (and) silence is not effected, though 
I keep a continual absorption of mind. The hunger 
of the hungry does not cease, thongh I bind to- 
goblins thbe Load ‘of (alt) Fhe words, 

“There may be acquired a thousand, a hundred 
thousand dexterities ; not one goes with (af the 
time of death), | 

“ How does one become a man of troth (knowing 
the Tirwe One) ? how is the embunkmont of falsehood 
broken? . 

“He who walks in bis (i. « God's) order and 
pleasure, O Niinak! (and) with (whom) it is (thus) 


written.” 


incoherent and shallow in the extreme, and | 


couched at the same time in dark and perplexing 
language in order to cover these defects.” (Preface, 
p- vii.) Agnin he says that “as regards its contents, 
it is perhaps the most shallow and empty book 
that exists, in proportion to its size.’ (p, cxxii.) 
Certainly it cannot be rated high either as a philo- 
gophical or poetical production. Yet it has a 
after God. There scems to ua earnest religion in 
Baba Nanak and several of his successors. We 
confeas to a feeling of exceeding scdness as we 
read the outpourings of their hearts, They han- 
gered for bread, and Hinduism gave them a stone. 
They needed union with a loving, conscious God 
in mind, heart, will; and Hinduism told them they 
must seck to be absorbed and lost in the im- 
measurable All. 

It iw difficult to read much of the Granth at o 
sitting. Ite eR are endicss ;—the same 


= * . . . 

38. “Continence is the workshop, patience the 
goldsmith. Understanding the anvil, the Peds 
the tool. Fear the bellows, the heat of ansteritics 
the fire. The vessel is love; in this melt Amrita 
(nectar), (Then) the dabda ie formed in the true 
mint. This is the work of those on whom his look 
and the destiny in (fixed), O Nénak, the looker-on 
is happy by the sight. 

“Que #oka.—Wind ia the Guru, water the fa- 
ther, the great earth the mother, Day and might 
the two are female and male nurse; the whole 
world sporta. 


“ Dharma-rijd rehearses the good and bad works 


in the presence (of God), By their own actions 
some are near and some are afar off (from God). 
By whom the name (of God) baa been meditated 
upon, they are gune (fo the ofher world), having 
cast off their lnbour. 

Goddard siuartenlysbairng wistoee Deen: hte 





* Dr. Trumpp (pp. exix., 96) afficma tint he wees calico-printer;; the Masta called him » dimpt 
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(after them) how many people are saved (liberat- 
ed) 1” (p.-13) 

The following two extracts will afford fair speci- 
mens of the general style of the Granth — 

*O beloved, mutter Hari, Hari! Having taken 
the wisdom of the Guru, say Hari! 

“O mind, if the touchstone be applied to the 
True One, if he be weighed by a fall weight: his 
value is not obtained by any one, O heart! he is a 
priceless gom.” (p. 33.) 

“The nectar-speech of the Guru is sweet. Some 
rare disciple has tasted and seen it, In (his) heart 
there is light ; he drinks the great juice (of Hari) ; 
at the true gate he makes himself heard.” (p. 158.) 

M. 


>= 


Mitavixi er Aonrurrea, Drame Sanscrit do Kalidasa, 
traduit pour Is promidre fois on Francais par Px. Eo. 
Roucavx, Professeur au Collége de France, ete. ete. 
Paris : Ernest Lerour, 1977. 

Professor Weber and Mr. Shankar P. Pandit, 
who have dared to reverse the decision of the late 
Horace Hayman Wilson, that. the Mdlavikdgné- 
mitra is not the work of the great KAlidiss, the 
author of the Sakuatald, may claim M. Foucaux 
asan ally. He gives forth no uncertain sound on 
this point :—“ Sans mettre MAlaviké et Agnimitra 
sur la méme ligne que Sakountali, nous nous 
permettons de n'étre pas de I'avis de Tl'illustre 
Wilson. D’accord avec M. A. Weber, l'anteur 
d'une élégante traduction allemande du drame si 
sévérement jugé; d’accord aussi avec M. Shankar 
Pandit, l'éditeur du texte Sanskrit de Bombay, 
nous dirons que dans les pensées, et jusque dans 
Ia maniére de les exprimer, dans le dialogue et 
dans les stances tout présente avec le style de 
Sakountald et d’Ourvagf un sir de famille si 
marqué, qu’ il est impossible de n'y pas recon- 
nditre le méme auteur.” 

We must confess that this profession of faith 
on the part of M. Fouoaux gives us considerable 
satisfaction. We have occasionally felt twinges of 
scepticism on discovering some of the expressions 
and thoughts, on which Mr. Shankar Pandit lays 
great stress ns characteristic of KAlidfisa’s style, 
in Sanskrit dramas not ordinarily sttributed to 
the author of the Sakuatal4. The traditional be- 
lief is the more comforting doctrine, and it is 
pleasant to find it supported by such good critical 
authority. 

The translation at present before us is evidently 
intended for the general reader, and therefore we 
shall not criticize the transliteration ofthe Sans- 
krit names. Thespelling ‘Sakountali’ wears o 
somewhat unlovely aspect toa British eye, but is, 
we suppose, justified by sound phonetic reasons in 
the Gallic land. *‘Tchandriki’ iz, no doubt, a 
choice of evils, but we should prefer the other 
alternative, however terrible it might be. 

We feel, too, that our nationality is somewhat 
in our way in passing judgment upon the transla- 
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tion itself. It seems to us to be fall of point and 
grace, but this is a question which none but 
Frenchmenare qualified to decide. It is as difficult 
fora Briton to discover Sanskritisms in French as 
to point out the objectionable Patavinities in Livy. 
One thing, however, is certain—that it is a very 
faithful representation of the original. In one or 
two points we feel disposed to differ from M. Fou- 
canx. For instance, on page 54 we find the 
stage direction Ivavati entre en simulant livresse. 
This doea not seem to us quite literal. We believe 
that there was no ‘simulation’ in the case. M. 
Foucaux seems to agree with us a little farther on. 
We find on the same page Iravati s'avangant aussi 
vite que le permet son état d'ivresse. In a note on 
as L'un des bras du Gauge. Mr. Shankar Pandit’s 
view seems to us the trne one:—* There is no 
doubt that the Mandikini of the present passage 
is a river of the Dekhan. And farther it is pro- 
bable that it may here stand for the Narmada, in 
conformity with a practice, still very common all 
over India, of designating any sacred river by the 
most sacred river-name, as Gang’, &c.” He 
goes on to observe that one of the MSS. he has 
used gives the Prikrit equivalent of Narmada. 
This view harmonizes better with the other geo- 
graphical notices in the play. But both of the pas- 
sages we have quoted may be literary ‘ economies.’ 

It cannot be denied that, among Englishmen 
at any. rate, there exists a belief that no Sanskrit 








a mere palace intrigue, is interesting as a picture 
of Indian manners at a time when Buddhism was 
still a favoured religion, and the Hindu genius 
possessed an élan which is now lost. It is written 
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GURJARA GRANTS, No. I. 
THE UMETA GRANT OF DADDA IL. 
(See Ind. Ant. vol. ¥. p. 110,77) 

BY G. BUHLER. 


of by ne subjoined grant of Dadda II. of 

Bharoch was discovered in 1875 by the 
Rev. Joseph Taylor, of Borsid, in the house of 
a Vanid at U metA (Khedi zilli). Mr. Ta 
at first presented me with a paper impression 
of the plates, and later very kindly moved the 
owner (not without considerable trouble) to lend 
the original for a few days. During that time I 
had a half-size photograph taken, which, as the 
plates were in a very fair condition, came out 
very distinct and clear. It is from = copy of 
this photograph that the annexed photozinco- 
graph has been prepared. ; 

The measurements of the plates are 12 inches 
by 17}. The left-hand ring with the seal is 
still in its proper position. The latter appears 
to bear the same insoription as that of Dr. 


of Plate II. For in the Istter the strokes intended 
to form the last syllables of the word mddhava 
run one into th® other, and the name is not 


clearly distinguishable even on the photograph. 
The grant itself closely resembles the IlAo 


for ta, (PLT. 1. 14, Pl. If. 1. 5,13.) Wi y 


of notice is also the occurrence of the virdma 


tion. It gives the well-known three kings of 


the Gurjara dynasty—Dadda or Dada L,* 
Jaysbhata, surnamed Vitsrigs, and 
Dadda Il, surnamed Praéintarigas, whose 
names were first correctly . 


war with Valabhi, of which Jayabhota 
speaks in the Kévi grant, is, in my opinion, con- 


if 





dantigunasandhah (Pl. 11. 11. 9-10).? Batit is so 
dark that without the Kivi plate nothing could 
be made of it. My explanation of the epithet 
adhikagurusnchasampatkavimaladisodbhdsitayiva- 
lokah, ‘who possesses an exceeding store of 
affection for his spiritual guide, and has illami- 
nated the world of the living by his pure pre- 
cepts’ (PL I. }. 12), especially if taken together 
with the preceding and following sentences, per- 
mits perhaps the inference that Dadda II. was 
a particularly pious raler, and something of a re- 
ligious reformer. But it is impossible to say 
what he really did in this direction, as it is not 
even clear to which sect he belonged. It is 
more satisfactory that the discovery of the situa- 
tion of NAndipurt of the Gurjara plates 
allows us to determine the exact site of the capital 
of these kings. Professor Bhindirkar asserts 
that ‘the seat of the Gurjara dynasty was 
Bharoch,' and adds that this appears to have 
been the name of the city, as well as of the 
country around it.* 

The latter statement is quite correct, the 
former nearly so, The town and the district 
have, no doubt, borne the same name from very 
early times. But the Gurjara kings did not 
reside in the town itself; they lived in a 
fort just outside the gates. The two Kheda 
grants of Dadda Il. are both dated ndndi- 
puritah, ‘from Nandipuri.’’ The analogy 
of the expression valabhitah, ‘from Valabbi,’ 
which occars on many Valabbhi grants, led me 
to conjecture that this must be the name of the 
Gurjara capital, My inquiries for an old site 
bearing this sppellation remained for a long 
time without result. At last Rio Saheb 


mags that an old fort of this name had existed 
just outside the Jhadesévar gate, to the 
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east of Bharoch. This statement, which is said 
to be supported also by the Revdmdhdtmya, 
fully agrees with the information regarding 
Dadda’s residence derived from the Ilio and 
Umet& plates. Both open with the phrase 
Os svasti vijayavikehepdt bharukachchha- 
pradvérandsakét. It cannot be doubtful that 
vdsakdt must be read for ndsakét, which latter 
word is utterly without meaning. The document 
from which the coppersmith who incised the in- 
scription copied was probably written through- 
out in the current-hand characters which 
be bas preserved in the signature, and in 
these the va had, without doubt, the form d, 
which appears in svahasto and vitardga (PI. IL. 
1. 16) and on the Rathor grants. Thus he came 
to read and to write instead of A. But, 
independently of this consideration, the correc- 
tion is made extremely probable by the occur- 
rence of phrases like jayaskandhdvdrdt khud- 
davediyavisakdt or bhadropdttavdsakdt on the 
Valabhi plates. The meaning of the corrected 
phrase can only be “Om. Hail! From the 
camp of victory which dwells, ‘Ve. is fixed, 
before the gates of Bharoch.’” This fits the 
fort of Niandipurl, outside the Jhadeévar 
gate, exactly. It may therefore be considered 
certain that the seat of the Gurjars gov- 
ernment was located not in Bharoch itself, 
but close to its eastern gate. I may add that 
in many other cases the palaces of Hindu riijas 
lie just outside the gates of the chief towns of 
stance of this kind is the residence of-the Raja 
of Bikaner, which lies at distance of several 


gE 


The date of the grant, VaiéAkha Paurnamisi 
or éuddha 15 of Saka sathvat 400, teaches us no- 
thing new, as we know from the Ildo grant that 
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Dadda II. reigned at least until Saka savat 417. 
I have not the slightest doubt that the Saka 
era meant here is, as Professor Bhindirkar has 
first shown, the era beginning in 78-9 .v., 
and that the Umoetd plate is jast 1400 years 
old. 

The grantee was s nativeof Kan yakubja 
or Kanoj,a Bahy richa, é.¢. Rigvedi, Bhatta 
Madhava, son of Bhatta Mahidhara, who was 
conversant with all the four Vedas. The village 
of Niguda was granted to him for the pur- 
pose of defraying the expenses of an Agnihotra 
and other sacrificial rites. It is a matter of 
great regret that, in spite of numerous inquiries 
made in Central and Northern Gujarit, it bas 
been hitherto impossible toidentify the B hu k ti 
and the villages mentioned in the grant. I 
suspect that they were situated in the Gaikvid! 
districts. Of some im is the name of 
the official Ma dhavabhatta, who wrote the 
grant, as the writer of the Liio grant was Re va, 
the son of Madhava. The ocourrence of 


SEE a 


MAdhava's name on our plate is a strong proof 
in favour of its genuineness. 

In conclusion I will repeat what I have al- 
ready stated in a note to the article on Jay a- 
bhata’s Kiivi plate,” viz. that the Umeta M- 


' sama possesses great interest, because it is the 


original according to which a Valabhi grant 
attributed to Dharasena I. has been manu- 
factured. This forgery belongs to the Bombay 
Branch Royal Asiatic Society, and was first 
noticed by Dr. Bhat Daji’” Thave only once 
been able to get hold of it, for a few minutes. 
But the first glance satisfied me that it is almost 
an exact copy of the Umetd grant, in which no- 
thing but the kings’ names seemed to have been 
altered. The characters even are Gurjara, not 
Valabbi letters. As this forgery is probably 
ancient, it may assist in settling the initial date 
of the era of the Valabhi plates, For it may 
be presumed that the forger chose the name 
of a king whose times were not too far distant 
from those of the real donor. 


Plate I. 


(‘jaa 
[*] ae: 
[] Paferrgerege: 


: TAA AATTAT 





* Ind. Ant. vol. V. p. 110. 

© Jour. Bo. Br. R. As. Soc. vol. VIII, p. 244. 

UL. 1, read Bit; STEBT The @ used here is the cur- 
rent-hand letter ; see remarks below. —- L3, 
read THAT —erragaty— ~ ara; —Paeag. b+ 
read pte TH — OTe | — FET LS, read 

tran’ geart — fire; AREY. L. 6 reed qe yee 
wat’. L. 7, read THTRNHA 5 ALTO | PTT. LB, read 


73; 320 Paftae fearetar- L.9, reaa Sarre — 
TEE i— T1AM sccording to Prot. Bhiadickar’s correc- 
tion; ATA” according to the sume. L. 10, read ayy: 
RUE Lu, reed CT — ae; “ear 
raya :. Firepit”. 1. 12, read “aa"i-gPHt?, according to 
Prof. Bhiisdirkaf's correction ; 914°. L. 18, reed For-Tq- 
PKG IE a 
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[’] seq at fet qar aa SAAT AA MATRA ATM GET RTCA 
["] SATA ATTT AATEC AA TINO EM eed Gq ware 


Plate I. 


[') afeareticaite rs saersae nara areas 
[) qaraatareamreargeeriia ger fei adiftam: facet fet 
["] RHC: TMT fale Pera: aCET eh ater aTT: C AATIE 
(‘] afrgar are: digg wafer waraiecies ees TET 
(lwsheherataiasies paren  ginqeaaearss- 
[] Separactaw arses rages saree eat Sea era ATT 
[') feat waresas aereraterer aaa: adaar svat Arsrsa: afafeaar ar a saree: 
\°) gaitaea aarnfandy aganestctal aarciteanena fecaers 
() Rarer prosatateqastess Atanas aaraisararmenecrargr- 

eq: W- 
(‘J SY Ae Soe 


["] siararsteaientdeiecailiaucma ats «sea 
["] age: eafefa oH a rar teers eae fe Thaeenfhr at feeta ats 


erg en tea cart oar eae rae 
Es | Paeemten ete SU OS Se ee ee 
14): mdf att Re erent Fae 

(‘) ht areangt oaeet | aferrirrat sixtncrae 


when he issues forth from a dense bank of 
clouds, veiled the firmament ;* the might of 


Translation, 
Om, Hail! From the camp of victory fixed 


before the gates of Bharukachchha’* There 
was the illustrious Dada; the splendour of 
his fame brilliant like the water-lily that 
uncloses to the rays of the regent of the night 
L. 14, read WRAY mo dyubiokos ood 
ssi are frequently mentioned together in other 
granta;—SATeTTaiy. L. bread FAT; “GT L. 16, 
read PTA Tara: als i — SEN y- 
L. 1, reed afej—aeneting j—perkaps apr 
a”. 1.2, read Serenata ;— prea. 9, read 7 
dteqi. Posibly fcepraph:. Read zaceqt ;—"ear- 
za”. L. 4, road wigge:; atatear: auraieraey — it 
fex:—STaraTT. 1. 5, read pubpsbliial areTt 
wis; Ge’. 1. 6 read » Caarac”. 
It ought tobe noted that the secand s im fret looks like a 


his bright sword was always loudly proclaimed 
by its result, the morning-wail of the wives of 
crowds of hostile chieftains who had gone forth 
to meet him in namerous battles and had been 


dental n. L. 7, read fgq:;—“war: L. 8, read “Taff 
aay. L. 9, resd “APT; inatead of Tin FST 
and other wordsa sign resembling % occurs on these and 
on the Mo plates, Read FIAT’, L. 11, read Wfeerer” 
Dele @ in “HUTTE Lig, read Epleta) aay 
afé. L.iéred Ware. L.15,reed 9 Oey ;— 
feferd 4°. 1.16, read “747 j—mddhava looks on the facsi- 
mile and on the photo. like mala Wittaarnga: ibrerat’. 
** Regarding the translation of this passage see above. 
** This and the following sentences represent each one 
Bahurrthi compound. Professor Bhindirkar takes yaiah 
protépo as a Dvandva compound, which is also possible. 
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slain ;* on his head glittered a dinaew that 
shone with the refulgent rays of millions of 


diamonds, polished by his prostrations at the 
lotus-feet of gods, Brahmans, and other vener- 
able persons ;*" his store of religions merit, the 
only friend in heaven, was always being in- 
creased in consequence of his liberally fulfilling 
the desire for wealth of the poor, of the help- 
less, of the sick, of the wayfarer, of beggars, 
and of the distressed ; he proved his cleverness 
and polished manners in settling hislove-quarrela 
with proud damsels through prostrations and 
sweet words; and he threw the dense darkness 
of tho Kali age into the cage of his bright 
virtues. 

His son was the illustrious Jayabhata, 
who showed the prond valour of a young lion, 


since by the strength of his sword (nistriigavi- | 
krama) he destroyed troops of hostile elephants, 


mad with rut, just as the lion with fearless 
stride (nixtritéavilrama) kills nombers of 
rutting elephants which attack him.” He 
possessed in the highest degree the sportive 
qualities of the guardian elephants of the 
quarters of the horizon, because be made ex- 
peditions in the jungles growing on both the 
shores (of the gulf of Khambay), just as the 
elephants roam in the forests growing both 
on the shores (of the western and eastern oceans), 
and because his bounty flowed constantly and 
without stint, just as the elephants constant- 
ly shed copions ichor (nirankuéaddnapravdia- 
pracritta).’* He covered with the sandal-cint- 
ment of his glory, which was brilliant like 
crystal or like a lump of camphor, (his own) 


body and tha ijl tons Galas 
of Fortune who resembles the sky with its high- 
rising clouds (s¢munnatapayodhara). = 
His offspring is the great king of kings the 
illustrious Da dda, who hasdispelled the intense 
darkness that had grown thick through the 
power of evil and had overspread the whole 
world™,—-vho possesses an exceeding store of 
epeaietin nase rsa uaa 5. 





Sus becdess the Iosiuasy of Ga acta aoe 
jara dynasty, (and) who has obtained the five 
great titles, 

(He,) being in good health, addresses these 
commands to all governors of zillis, governors 
of tilnkds, headmen of villages, officials and 
employes, great men, chief men, and others — 


Be it known to you, that, for the increase of my — 


parents’ and of my own merit in the next world 
and fame, I have granted, with heartfelt" devo. 
tion, confirming the gift by a libation of water, 
on the day of the full-moon of Vaiéikha, in the 
year four-hundred of the Sakacrs, toBhatta 
Madhava, thesonofBhatta Mahidhara, 
aninhabitantof K Anya kubja, who belongsto 
the Chaturvedis of that (town), and to the Vasish- 
thagotra in general, and studies the 

(did of the Veda), for the performance of the 
Bali, Charu, Vaiseadeva, Agnihotra, the five 
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the village of Dahithali. (The grant of) 
this village—which is not to be entered by any 
royal officials, and to be enjoyed by (the grantees’ 
£0ns, grandsons, and (remoter) descendants—de- 
fined by the (above-stated) boundaries, includes 
the .... , the rent paid by outsiders,** the in- 
come in grain and gold, and the right of forced 
labour, with the exception of former gifts to 
gods and Brahmans, is to be valid as long as 
moon, sun, sea, earth, rivers, and hills endure. 
Wherefore nobody is to cause hindrance to him 


[Manc, 1878, 


who, by virtue of the rights conferred by this 
gift ton Brihman, cultivates (the land of this 
village), causes it to be cultivated, enjoys it, 


causes it to be enjoyed by others, or assigns it to. 
others** 


0.4 hake 8 4-68 a caer - and this 
has been written by the servant (of the king) 
Bhatta Madhava, the son of the illustrious 
commander of the forces, Gilaka. This is 
my sign-mannal, (that) of the illustrious Pra- 
fanterigas, the son of the ilustrions 
Vitardga, 





The first of the six new grants now published 
was mide over to me by the Editor. The 


* second, which was found in Sorath (Kathifvad), 


I owe tothe courtesy of Mr, Ban'd-din, Divan 
of H. H. the Navib of Junigadh. Tho re- 


. maining four have been procured from a Vania 


in Alina (Khedi Zilla), throngh the good 
offices of Mr. Harivallabh, Assistant 

Educational Inspector, Khedi and Bharnch. It 
is stated that these plates had been lying in the 


. Viinia's shop for some time, and that they were 


found cither in Alina or in the neighbourhood. 
No. IX.—A Grast or Gruasena. 

The plates containing this new grant of 
G uhasena measure 119 inches by 7-7. The 
rings and seal belonging to them are missing, and 
verdigris and carbonization have considerably 
injured them, especially the second. 

The characters differ not inconsiderably from 
those of the other grants issued by Gubasena. 
They are larger and bolder, and come nearest to 
the style adopted in the plates of Dhruvasena I. 

It is a curious fact that, contrary to the cns- 
tom observed in all other Valabhi plates, the 
piace whence this grant was issued has not been 
marked, and that the word evasti has been left 
out. 

The vaiédvali, too, differs from that given on 
other plates. The description of Gahasena is 
entirely new, and rons as follows: 


“(After him, Dh ru vasena rules,) the ardent 


ADDITIONAL VALABHI GRANTS, Nos. IX.-XTV2 
BY G. BUHLER. 


devotee of Maheévara, the illustrious Mahiraja, 
Guhasena, who bas removed all stains by the 
power of his prostrations at that (Dhravasena’s) 
feet ; who resembles Krishna, as he has defeated 
the armies of his enemies; who resembles the 
ocean, since he is replete with pure... and 
valuable gems ;* who resembles the fall moon, as 
he is lovely in the sight of all mankind.” 

The most puzzling point in this passage is 
that Guhasena’s own father, Dhara- 
patta, is not mentioned at all, and that he is 
placed after his uncle Dhruva. 
sena Tl. This isso much the more curious as in 
the grants of Guhasena’s son, Dharasena, Dh a- 
rapatta is not only named, but receives the 
title MahfrAja, and is spoken of as if he 
had really ruled.* It is perhaps prematare to 
attempt a solution of this difficulty. But from 
the analogy of similar cases, eg. that of the 
omission of Vallabharija on some Chaulnukya 
plates, I am inclined to conjecture that Dh a- 
rapatta reigned for a very short time only, 
and that the writer for this reason did not 
think it worth while to insert his name. The 
date of the new grant—Sathvat 240, érdvana 
éuddha—is of some interest, as it rednces the 
gap between Dhravasena I. and Guhasena by 
six years. 

The grantee was the community of Buddhist 
monks residing in the vihara founded by 
Dhravasena’s sister's daughter Dudda in 


* One pithet ot vituddha and looks 
ritaa, which follows 
like adrana or ddrina, I'am unable to make out. zie 

See, ¢.9., below, grants Nos, 10 and 11. 


- 
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Vatabhi. The monastery is mentioned in materials for the worship of the Buddhas. In 
several other inscriptions. | addition the ‘acquisition of books of the holy 
The name of the village given has been lost. | faith’ (saddhearmasya pustakopakra. ~~) (Pl 

The purpose is the usual one for whieh grants | IL 1. 7) is mentioned. 


were given to Bauddhas, viz. repairs~to the The fact that the Valnbht monasteries pos: + 


vibdra, food, clothing, &o. for the monks, and | sessed libraries is of some interest. 
TeaNscuirr. 
Pilate I. 


a Bas ul 


(] -----— alla] gt depen See 
; APOE Sa 


P]) ~-~-—— cea eaedferoaraa: SOR IE CEE Tee? cies 





r] : + rai Taq a | fafeeatar]- 
() [aftasanararar ie aBforh axe ertegnr Ree seater 
PD) ----qher 9 Telnaes age amet a 


ufrarra [sa] 
Rapa [earen cee Ta Ha = aT HFT Ag a aT TT TATA arguied a [rai] 


“To 1, areora eterno indintnet, L. 2 ead CWfaT> | ear”, La 13, PGPATION® in certainly corrapt 
(Swat. L. 4, rond TAT. L. &, rend StTMTA L.5,read | "L$, & indistinct, bet not dowbtfal, om secount of 
“seats. G, rend HOEAAT 7 tiie; —ayraft”. | parallel passages, L. 4, FUTAY TPF indistinct. 1. 5, 
t.. 7, deleanuapira over AEF » L. & read “OTFaifirg- | WHT doubtfal. Gely the rate vrinible, TL. & area 
:; FEE. Le 9, read “Sa, 1g, read | doubtful; read OAT. L. 7, MATT indistinct. 
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ee ——e—es0caeo0o 
i) [aterreeetrrramedgrecrer at wat Ast aie aeewarace | tant 
0) faataarsat Peaterarantanit ar Sr ara args gaaeeta Pane ata] 
(5) frenglhaarecater: worear fe area qetary eta a | ealat eat] 
0%) far eta tga gat aaaeaer eqearniia Pafeasihie Il agat[t ~~ — 


SLesss=s qaitegee ata Il* 
(°°) [ereeat] a Srerayeatet Il 
No. X.—A Garant or DHARASENA Il. 


This grant of Dharasena IL. is written 
on two plates, each 12°5 inches by 85. The 
right-hand ring, which bears the seal with the 
nanal device and inscription, is in its proper 
place. The characters resemble those of the 
grant of Dharasena, published below. 

The plates are well preserved, and at present 
free from verdigris. But it is evident that they 
have been cleaned by the finder. 

The execution is extremely bad and slovenly. 
No distinction is made between { and #, » often 
stands for @, a d standing before dh is not 
marked, and wisarga, anundsika, and @ are fre- 
quently left out or misplaced. Besides, there 
are other numerous mistakes in the spelling, 
and some little lacuna. In their incorrectness 
our plates resemble those of Siladitya V- 
published in Ind. Ant. vol. VI. p. 16, The 
Sanskrit of the grant is not quite correct. The 
oncertainty in regard to the gender of many 
words, and the frequent substitution of é& 
for sha, show that the writer was more ac- 
castomed to Prakrit than to Sanskrit. 

The vamédvali teaches nothing new. But 
the date—Vaisékha, badé 15, of Sarhvat 252—is 
historically interesting. For the last known 
grant of Dharasena’s father, Guha- 
sena, is dated Sarmvat 248," and the interval 
during which the death of the latter and the 
former's accession to the throne must have 
taken place is thus reduced to four years. 

The objects granted are a field and a well in 


G %8o. — ee 
the village of SiryadAsa, and two more 
fields in the villages of Jotipadraka and 
Leéudaka. 

As regards the geographical position of these 
villages, as well as of those in the other grants 
now published, a separate article will be pub- 
lished later, when the results of inquiries in 
Kithiivid have been received. 

The measurements of the fields are given in 
feet, pdda, just as in the grant of Dharasena 
IV., published in Ind, Ant. vol. I. p. 16. The 
khattakhattddtatithita (Pl. TI. 1. 7) is new and 
unintelligible to me.. 

The grantees are two Brihmans, Disa and 
Shashthi (PI. IL. 1. 9), belonging to the S an- 
dilya gotra, and students of the Chhandoga- 
Kauthwma édkhd, i.e. of the Kauthuma schoo! 
of the Samadeva, which at the present day is 


Dééa is not a Sanskrit word; possibly it may 
be a Deéi nickname. 

Two sets of officials are mentioned in the list 
(Pl. IL. 1. 4), vertmapdlas and pratiserakas, 


. who do not occur in the other grants. Vartma- 


péla means literally ‘a protector of the road,’ 
and probably denotes a watchman who is 
stationed on the road to prevent robberies. At 
present, too, the highroads in Kathiivad and 
Rajputdna are guarded by such men, whose buts 
are placed at intervals of two or three fos. 
Pratisaraka means ‘ watchman’ in general, and 
seems to be used here to designate the night 
watchmen attached to the villages. 


TRANSCRIPT. 
Plate I. 
(°] att cafes sorties ret sorraritraron Reanrorrag|s]aeaig res oa ATCT 


* L. 15, fay” indistinct. 
* Ind. Ant. vol. V. p. 207. 
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(1 quaaheaiorratar. ecairieare: aR RaIa Meee eeene eee 
vi fe 


ie) eitarar: a 
“wate ead water aatrrragit: woataar wercrarft- ». 

aieftre: fire xa 
Eee SrgReNRTe ON: eetaNestem NS, SUNTAN wT 








© 1, 3, rend OrMarRITys— UNE “MENT 
“wark”.  L. 8, read “@qre i Pants; dele T before Wy: | 


read RT Wie, L. 4, reed “SATA: ; CRTempH: 5 
aeqen”. 1.6, reed Bante; care; “enter L.6 
reed “ERttar; “onfiren’; “oequir:; “arewr:,; 
were”: L. 7, read ARI a” Gerda areata; 
“aT aT L. 6 read “At; Coat; “eta | STeraeeT”, sore “Tries A. Lay, vend 
oe? j~ dite visorgs nt the end of the ine, 9, read FIW- “Praratear | wer’. 

en’ “arate; gfe; Cevta", eres. Luo, rea | 1, vend “qr; oarat car Uf”. L. & vend 
Sof; qos’; Caer? “gears Peratev®, La, reed | “Cmfeet eigdary. Dele eiearys after WIP Wa- 


Rece’s wie wares, wee aT L. 14, read FaEey- 
cer eg: ei. Ll. is) meed vere rae. 
arate; —arre”. be Sees; 
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(] fated ver var santa: TT ee eae ee 
y UCM CIEREIGCEE oe fatsira- 
|G wayenara SEMETAAATTETTA® qgiee catigg Stet wary. 
fexeay- 


(or Se ICN: ee enrfeaee: 





[i ware Cea mate we aa-awere Ata am 
(") geet aa Haare <esinnriiinoraie etal 


('*] 


a er ea 
greases 


HRS RSTTT RTA: : 
(*) falar agtte « daftenah: deat: age enegE swe Scar 


a aert 
(“) qfertecertr ant frefa aire: anon ernst SAS eae 


(°) ware after aetaérrar ae crreeargqaesy | are peste = 
(") sataertigents Praisraranfeonts att at at ary qaacela foreceate tamer: 
[') Fapaenreutasaeea AA Wercraefieraaze | a afatgt FAK? We 


No. XL—A Geast or Duanasexa IT. 

The grant of Dharasena II. is written on 
two plates measuring 12°68 inches by 65. The 
only damage which the plates have sustained is 
the loss of the two rings which connected them. 


They were, however, covered with a thick layer | 
withstood 


of verdigris, which in some places 
all attempts at removal, and makes a few letters 
doubtful. 
The lotters, which resemble those of the 
plates of Dhrovasena I. and of Guhasena's 
ML Snead aemenae 5 Sea WH: Le. 4, road 
wart Swarearerratae “Raa. L. 6, read 
BAT; Feat” ;—“Pratea; possibly oreaera. L. & 
read anurvdras instead of the wisergos ; 
L. 9, read “ECT, L. 10, read FF4S aurétai 
Feortt s Caretta. L. 1, read epg; Sq; OE | aaa 
Feats; FTAs; aaqa:. L. a, read @T; Carmftr’ 





qa 4s 
fisana of Samvat 240, are distinct and well 
incised. The number of clerical mistakes is not 


great. 

The cavifvali is the usual one. It ought, 
however, to be noted that Dharasena II. receives 
in this grant also the epithet maAdsdmanta, ‘the 
great feudal chief." One grant of Dharasena 
If. being dated Samvat 252," and one Satmvat 
269," the new date 270 does not add much to 


our knowledge of the length of the reign of the 


donor. 





a “ngreaftat 5 ATT aPAT=Z. L. 33, ned eR 
lh “wat ea “after” ary. ob. 1 reed 
“aE “A, 1.16, read Wf: Fafa: Sar; RATATAT, 

arate 


ee Sa 


ek La 
8 Ind. Ant. vol. I. p. 60. 
Ind. Ant, vol. VL p. 12. 


L, 18, read (4 


* 
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The grantee is a Rigvedi Brihman of the 
Sérkardkahi gotta—Vishnoumitra, 
of....mitra, who, a native of Anarta- 
pura, had settled in K he taka (PI. I, Il. 4-5), 

The object granted is the village of A éila- 
» pallik dé, inthe tiluké(pathaka) of Banda ri- 
jidri, which belonged to the zilli (dhdra) of 
* Ehetaka. Tho word dhdra, which is closely 
connected with the dAarani occurring in the 
ideana of Dhroyasena L, and Dharasena IT. (of 
Samvat 269), and which appears also in a grant 
of Dharasena IV. (Ind. Ant. vol. I. p. 45), is 
*, evidently a synonym of vishaya, ‘zilli," which 
here is added to it. Pathaka, its sub-division, 








has been met with in the argh ol iar aan 


IL (Ind, Ant, vol. VI. p. 13), and in the inserip- 
tions of the Chaulukyass."* 

The purpose for which the grant has been 
given is, as in the case of all Braihmanical 
recipients, the performance of sacrifices. 

The officers specified by name are the Dita ka, 
the Simanta or fendal chief Siliditya, and 
the séndhivigrahikeand divirapati,i.e, Divin and 
chiefsecretary, Skandabhata. Among the 
officials addressed by the king in the preamble 
to the grant occurs a new class, the kdtAebarike. 
I can only register the word, as I am unable 
to explain it. 


TRanscgirT. 
Plate I. 
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(iH) meh aftwat ore zeareRaigared arte : 
qarreetae aca WT ATTA T ST | 


CHILE afar : 





O°) prieraraateartt ait ar art ary: 
(°°) ¢-erraaietes: | fated ara 


No. XIL—A Gast or Daamasewa TV. 

The plates on which thia grant is written 
mensure 145 inches by 11. The rings and the 
seal are missing. Otherwise the plates are 
well preserved, The letters resemble those of 
the grant published in Ind. Ant. vol. I. p. 16, 
and are very clear and distinct. Very few 
clerical errors occur, but a considerable portion 
of the description of Kharagraha L (PIL 
Il, 20-25) ia merely a repetition of a passage re- 
ferring to Dharasena I], The error has been 
eansed by the occurrence of the word qaaqgar 
in both places. 

Tho vuiédvali offers nothing new. The two 
published grants of the supreme sovereign, great 
king of kings, supreme ford and emperor Dhara 
sense 1V. are dated Samvat 326 and 328." 


I have seen two damaged plates, one preserved | 
at Wald, and one now in the collection of the | 
Bombay Branch Royal Asintic Society, which — 


are dated Satmvat $22 and Satnvat 328. The date 


, of our grant, Samvat $30, is probably not far 


distant from the end of Dharasena’s reign. For an 
unpoblished grant of his suceessor, D hruva- 
senna IIL, is dated Samvat 532. The begin- 
ning of Dharasena’s reign is less cortain, as 
only one grant of his predecessor, Dhruvasena 
IL, dated 310, has been found. 


» The grantes is o Rigvedi Brihman of the 


Sdérkerdkehi golra, Na rayapamitra, son of 
Kesgavamitra (PL I. Uw. 15, 16), « 









st 


caret: wats wenperartirare” 






Taq || @ iso 


HET T \o— 
native of Anartapura, who dwelt in the 
village of Kisara, It is interesting to note 
that he receives the epithet Anurtapwra-Chdtur- 
vidya, ‘a Chaturved! of vara,’ which 
apparently shows his bheda, or the sub-division 


—$—_$ 


| of the Brihmanical community to which he be- 


On other plates we have before the 
word chéfureidya the word taf, ie, tachehd- 


fturvidya.” Our grant shows that in every case 


the fat refers to the name of the home of the 
Chatarved!, 
The object of the grant (Pl. II. 1.17) ia the 
of Desurakshitijja, situated in’ 
the tilnka of Simbapallika, and im’ the 
sillaof Khetaka. The parpose for which it 
is granted is the usual one. The two officers 
named are the ditaka, the princess Bhi pa 
(PI. IL 1. 25), and the divin and chief socretary, 
Skandabhata. The appearance of a female ‘ 
in nh official capacity is rather startling, Ts is 
explicable only if we assume thnt she discharged 


the daties of her office vicariously, 


The Skandabhata mentioned hereis not 
the same as the minister of Guhasena and 
Dharasenn II, a4 I hove formerly conjectared.™ 
The proof that they are different persons lea 
partly in the impossibility that one man could 


hold office daring ninety years, from Somvat 240 


to Sathwat $90, and in the fact that Siladitya 
I. had Skandabhata’s father, Chandra- 
bhatti, for his Divin in Samyat 286." 


Teanschirt. 





“1. 18, read WEPTAT EG AC, L. 20, rend HTER- 
* Jad. Ant. vol. L pp. 15, 4. ~ 





% Compare, ep, ind. Ant, vol. V. p. 200, vol. VI. p17. 
su Tad dad vol TV. po 1T3. Pelle 
Bo. Br. R. «wol. XI. p. 368. 
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("] Gf TTR ACT TNE TAT RTT A TTT TC ATT TATA aoa 
(*) cqeaeaarane oelrardermPaatagqeanees: Hears eevee: 
(*) weentnmale: gorqre-qt: sfyearaes 


) raarrane softrcarern aa erate sero 
(") erateieantintentateerqee caraciraagermguerta Terry 


“areal 
(4) sarqaaaterqisart ata ttacaaraivares drarceqasettsioine- 
[ea]fam- 
() ar ReatrdomPasntet: werare-ge: areas mane < 


(“) aagapraqerennaet aie ges excerrmareeeege 





way [z]- 
[#9] Pre CaAe ae E Se Ge OTT TTT -Souhutsd ada Webbie 
(*) qafterapraraagerarieanre 
[#4] fecke ana qanaratanateperaregarataat THAT aT sriiaarersiftorg 
("| qgaat cater araceaatatvarce dears anata sca 
(*) qorafaseqicett worqrese: fracqeeaer 


TATA: CHS 2 
(*) AtaAhoReasaar: wa anneriT F Atria 


“qari: = aaa aancrers stag leery hig 
(*) moptcatarrataraayar: ACHAT TARTU: 


Plate Il. 
() quareqagestearaateaniarsagier: mmaraartareaal- 
() vortaraneqieasonarcaaet: Servic: stwctteoenat 


() qaqrergere: wetafrataanagstacsacte carrraaratiar favarerr q- | 


() feat gave: sgaggqaaeratataiegits amas: oefe- 


—————————————————EE—E—eEeEE—— LL eee 
1, 8 reed “Wer: L. 14, read “tig. L. 20, the | description of Kbaragrabs has been left out, L. 24 read 


pamage ftom SFAMTH=TATT down to Gif : (line 23) . 
has been repeated by a clerical mistake, while the correct * 1.1, read Frvafaa’. L. 8, read “aft; —frraret. 


ee _ 
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“Tl: Prcfisrerateacesre:aflewe/ted te rea: as reerree nner CE 
() Pararcofrescatedata cater: ot qaqedaanicagirerasrrgyaanrt 
U) gtget few: aPaftqeaarafaatager: ST See ae 


[*] TAA TATA GTA AMAT FATT TRH HATAGEAT: Bask 
[°) nfza: ara sade Perce Oren Sera ee ae 


C4 fifenreatrantaaretecaedreT TOTATEATT: isla il 


C) sary [ra] eravrararasstaels Te IO: rae (ee ene 


C8) Pearerarergate are: cereal err SAHA: HAT OF TEEN 
CY) fiteigerran: argaaqae ow aAntaiseTRS: TIAMAT IAAT E- 


qs 
() [ql arearrarete  cerarteqr: TCU CRATER TCT TAT 
NCHA X ETAT 


[4] pamela Se —— 


["*) F 





() firara Geant feeaferarers tycfatresae: Higg: StH: ae 


('*] feroqea: weargee: aeeaien: vrmsenensi rt 
He NeaNbigtan Sekt pct cient 
(9) amiren sear waicrtt Frye: TareAh TTT rece ae 
C1 aeaat ar Par acorn THOPN CNC AST 


ee aT PTA RANT HET MET ASAI: sneha! 
C1 aatiige 9 OeRCGNEIRR Seeger set ee Slee 


[**] atch aii caddie bepwueciioeioelt Sian og 
L°*] qeerfr et Prete afte: arse APTA FATT ACH Taq TAHA TWagieg- 
aor |i faferatr 
(“] & ababaeritnatetrerirae wags aaeia | Rke amifae YR 
eee FF =Ill 


OO EE —— 
1. 5, read CAULTA. w.6, read TEA — A. Le 16, read “arts; “arerey- L. 19 read Fee”. 
L. 23, read F- 
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No. XT1.—Tae Geast or Knaraceana II. 

The size of the plates is 15 to 15°5 inches by 
12. Both are broader at the end where the 
rings were fixed than at the other. The rings 
and the seal are missing. The plates are, on the 
whole, well preserved, a few spots only being 
defaced by verdigris. The letters resemble 
those of the published plates of Siliditya II. 
and Sfliditya I]. With the exception of the 


last lines of plate IL, they are clearly incised | 


and distinct. Clerical errora are numerous. 
The grant is dated from ‘a camp of victory’ 
situated at Pilindaka, or perhaps Alin- 
daka. 

The vaiédvali offers nothing new. But the 
grant is important, as it is the first document 
issued by Eharagraha I. which has been 
found. Its date, Samvat 337, if taken together 
with that of the preceding grant of Dhara- 
sena IV., Samvat 330, and with thoae of 
Dhruvasena Ill, Samvat $52, and of 
Siliditya IL, Samvat 345, shows that 
the reigns of the two sons of Derabhata 
were of short duration. 

The grantee is (Pl. IL. Il. 1415) a Rigvedi 
, Brihman of the Sérkardkshi gotra—N ir &- 
yana, son of K céava, anative of Ananda. 
pura, who settled in Khetaka. He is also 
called Anandapura chéturvidya, *a Chatarvedi 
of Anandapora."** This is of some interest, 
because, if this Anandapurn isthe same as | 


/ Vadnagar (vulgo Barnagar), we have hero 
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the most distinguished ond influential caste 
which Gujarit contains, 
The object granted is (Pl. II, Il. 15-16) the 


village of Pangulapallikad, situated in 


the district (bAdimi) called Ghritdlaya, and 
in the zilli of Sivabhigapura, 

The purpose for which the village is given 
is the usual one, viz. the performance of 

The officials named in the grant are the 
ditaka, Pramitri-Srini, snd the Divan, Sri- 
mad-Anahila, the sonof Divin Skanda- 
bhata. The former appears to be a female, 
like the réjaduhitri-bhitpd of Dharasena’s grant. 
But I do not know what to make of the epithet 
pramdlri, which seems to be composed of pra 
+ mitri, ‘ mother,’ and not to be derived from 
prama, ‘ to judge rightly.’ Professor Bhindarkar 
(Jour. Bo. Br. R. As, Soc. vol. X. p. 71) gives the 
name of the Diviin, which oceura again on the 
plates of Stladitya II. (Samvat 348), as Mada- 


|nahala. That would be a highly indecent 


name. In fayour of my reading, Srimad- 
Anahila, ‘the illustrious Anahila’ (instead of 
Sri Madanshila), it may be urged that A oa- 
hila, or Ana hill, is known to have been a 
Gujariti name borne by the shepherd who 


‘showed Vanariija the site of Anhal- 


vada-Pithan, and that it occurs among the 
Rajputs : see, ¢.g., Tod, Annals, vol. I. p. 708; 
Mad. ed. p. 607. 


TRANSCRIPT. 
Plate I. 


at ae fara yeeenarearernrmratart 
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ae en ent, 
() aight et frigkuseigaerrcarns: Tapa 
prrerenes (6) etme srebafrarerer[a- 


fry: L. 3, read Saaprave’. L & read @efa:. 
L. 6, read HAR: ;-— Treg — "we: . 


™ Compare also above, p. 73, note 20. 
* L. 1, for [Os may beread BAER. L. 9, read 


| the first notice of the famous Nagara Brahmans, , 
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io Lame 
() sromafearrracra: grit 

[*] Re PIAA AaA AeA Aa , 





1.6, reed “THI: L. 7, read Sg) FH. LB | Ls, “ahs; “Sete. L. 1, read Tote” 
rod SEM. L. 9, reed Cafe; Crren; wares. | OTe L. 20, read Mgrs; SHORT i— ere: 
L. 10, read ChrGTaTeTe. L. 11, read Prarmfierafie, | L. 21, read Patina”. Lot, read ATG THT s 
aia: “ate. L. 12, read TFs Ea guenosid after FOTWTT: half a line has been left out. 

qadyy: L. 18, read “granite. L. 14, “ney eae 
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(“) emateraage: enaqericat at cerareng: ” 
taratraranena: tHe [Fr] 
) (fl) aaonagees: qarremiga wah sat Racdiecols Flefelar areaar- 
BOREL CECA EG CC ic cic a 
) qittienpraasaataarentzeateds arr) waateege; sfnyatarerer ya: 
TTAHAS ([sorr srr 


() rervrmaraTerssrameaa ae] Rear sii ig 
was yal araIe A [a] fos 

[*] srt pal ge eRe ape enor 

T37 gic 0 daiiaraaee- 


8) Rene TorTaaae ee [AAT TT STATA: [TCA ATCT A CRT 
Plate IT. ec wate 


['] aarafeattecarestrarreag fatterfecrer agaaittarga art aera” 
THeaTMA TIS SX ATT 
C) ereagetr reatresr marae Paratearraeerenrereas Uae aera 


ahaha el 

(*) wafear sarat aq afeeaagar vate afatrdafaerarevegitaqqveser gay 
. cearal fa) 
U] eqqyqeetrraites engin fit: 7: sfiterrengs: Patrrieacqatr- 
oar: afrrany- 
ane: errent Taper Fata: aelaataeearncariaraoe- 
Rqaress aoeara it 
() aaa: aie reeraree far sygearnreanicaranrarat Tart airacrataac- 
WEN: Gera fal. 
() qavorparaa oqerferraareeerrar: tT FIR wIT TAHITI ETA: queHwae- 
| FARCHIE TAATAT- 
(‘4 USAT TEL SHATTER AEG UTR CETTE UTA 


eee rere reer arors 
CI¢ 





$$ et ee OE 
 L. 24, read MAH; BETAC TT”. L. 26, read AT | Saf, L. 7, read “Sea®7; iteRT’. L. 8, road “afere 
Prange: HVE — AeA, 1.9, read arratireta, L. 20, 
“ L. 8,read anftrétratatafiar®; the vowel-signs are 

very indistinct. L. 4, read f°. L. 6, °nftrea”, read | "a “afer”. 
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(*) aPreqeeryaacraaagires: Gea rSalae amas: TANTS Ta 
frararvarqa- 

C) “sr sorPrantrretta: Sitaraneegear ae: tearm ert eae Ma 
mares: 

CS) aergrearerearqetgearan: pains eas 
() eeate aararqraeg tected Far aT wahtissarnionleeiehane 


RATATAT Sera 


[*] Ee ee Feraarrergeiaea 


Trrerengy Teele 


C8) arene: Sng Graltat: Mya: aparece: MMT: TTATAET: 


(''] qaqnta: qearacanereararemitanacied 


aodepratararaeet- 
afar aaa aaa treta- 
arnt] TagarsTany seanaaat- 


(°) of woke Pree: adret Fram acteatera aaa: ava: ade: sfeaar at 
ePacaray aareranniarx saan 
(Y) qetaret srareeaaat age aarssy yeenerareae cre. 


aagraars Weare ay- 


(°°) a tu aghretqar yar cahrenraet gerrer qar yfrereraey gar €e || APE 
ahaa eas weatradthpats 


(*) Prajeareaateant arr ar are ary gaceeta aft atacanttr eat rete 
TST MPA Tara ach Faq Il cceane g 


[**) feReatie af 


No. XIV.—Gnanr or Siciorrra VL, sunxawap 
DeRvvasHatA. 

The plates are exceedingly massive, and 
measure each 15 inches by 13:5, The rings and 
the seal which connected them are missing. 
The plates are not very well preserved. When 
I received them, they were covered with caked 
mud and verdigris, and not a single letter was 
readable, The cleaning cost, therefore, a great 
amount of labour and trouble. But, notwith- 
standing this, a great part of the first plate and 
the upper portion of the second plate have re- 
mained, as 8 whole, illegible ; single letters and 
words are recognizable, but the context could 
not be made out without the help of the publish- 


Lil, read Sperarere’; “grye*gr:. L. 29, read 
waters —Teeraet. Lb. 13, read “ATSIC: . Le 14, 


# 2av 

OTS FSET A II 

ed grants. Fortunately the most important part 

of the inscription, the lower half of the second 

plate, is in s better condition, and can be read 
with tolerable certainty. 

The letters on these plates closely resemble 
those of the grant of Stliditya V. published in 
Ind. Ant. vol. VI. p. 16. But they are larger 
and incised with more care than those of the 
Lunivada plates. They deserve a careful stady 
on the part of those who are interested in the his- 
tory of the Indian 

The text of the grant is not so full of clerical 
errors as that of the fifth Siliditya. Still a con- 
siderable number of mistakes occur, and several 
lines have been left out. These lacun# corre- 


read STeTarPe’ area. L. 17, reed Gea. L. 19, 
rend 71%”. L. 21, road BT APE. Le 28, read THe 
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spond exactly with those on the Lunivadi plates, 
and this agreement, as well us the recurrence 
of a number of phrases and corruptions,” prove 
that both plates were copied from the same 
MSS. For our grant cannot be copied im- 
mediately from the earlier one, because it shows 
jewer mistakes. 

The grant is dated from a camp of victory 
located at Anandapura. The donor, Sfla- 


ditya VL. is the 19th king of the dynasty of | 
Bhatirka who has become known. Contrary to © 


the usage prevailing in other Valabbi grants, the 
description of this new ruler is given in poetry. 
It consists of four verses in the Vasanéatilaka 
metre, which are preceded by the word parama- 


maheivarah, and followed by the usual titles and 


the name. The former word is, I think, merely 
due to a mistake of the Kansir, who, in his im- 
patience to have done, first skipped the whole 
description, and afterwards neglected to indicate 
that the word written by mistake is superfinons. 

The translation of the passage referring to 
Stliditya VI. (Pl. TI. Il. 19-24) is as follows — 

“His (the fifth Siliditya's) son is the ar- 
dent devotes of Mahe&vara, the supreme 
sovereign, the great king of kings and supreme 
lord, the illustrious Silddit yadeva, who 
meditates on the feet of the supreme sovereign, 
the great king of kings and supreme lord, the 
illustrious Bappoa. Hoe ia famous on account 
of his irresistible valour, hoe ia the abode of 
Fortune; he strives to annihilate hell. He 
makes it his only purpose to save the earth ; 
his fame shines pore as the full moon. He is 
made up of the qualities of the famous triad 
(of powers),"" he has conquered hia enemies, 
He gives enjoyment to the poor, he always 
gives happiness. He is the abode of knowledge. 
Ail the guardians of the world praise him, the 
Vidyadharas serve him, He is famous on earth. 
He is resplendent with jewels, beautiful in 
person, a conglomerate of jewel-like qualities. 
He is endowed with lordliness, valour, and 
(other great) virtues; he is alwnys engaged in 
conferring benefits on living beings. A real 
Janirdans, as it were, he humbles (urdeyati) the 
pride of the wicked. He is exceedingly skilful 
bn abalinis sgn and again in battle troops of 


> Compare, +7 fe Sartor sgewararae P12. 
Thee fi Fe etal Sake ee ee 
! ib Tbe : is 
Hon of words in order to avoid an an offence against the 








elephants. He is the abode of spiritual merit, all 
over the world his great prowess is celebrated in 
songs. The illustrious Dhriibhata con- 
quers, he who is born in the line of the kings 
of kings and supreme lords, he who is supreme- 
ly happy.” 

There is only one statement in this long 
rigmarole which is of great importance, viz. that 
Siliditya VI. waa also called Dhribhata. 
This word stands apparently for Dhruva- 
bhata—titerally ‘the constant warrior.’ The 
first part of the compound has been oontracted, 
because the pandit wanted a long syllable for 
his metre,** and because Dhrid was, no doubt, at 
the time of the composition of thia poetry, just 
as now, the vernacular Gujarati for Dhruva. 
Now this name Dhruvabhata resembles 
the form T"u-Iu-p'o-po-tu, which Hiwen Theang™* 
gives ag the name of the roler of Valabhi whom 
he visited, more than any other royal name 
which has become known. As the transcription 


of Sanskrit Abhidharma by Chinese Opi-ta-mo, 
| of bhadra by Pp-ta-lo, and similar instances 
show, T'u-lu-p'o-po-iu may stand just as well for 


Dhravabhata as for Dhruvapata, the rendering 
which M. St.Julien has adopted, Against 
eee ey te ae ee Chinese trinsla- 


tion of the word ‘Ch'ang-jui,’ ‘ constamment 


intelligent,’ does not suit the compound D h r u- 
vabhata. But this translation may havo 
been caused by a misinke of Hiwen Thsang's, 
who may either have mixed up the two words 
bhafa, ‘a warrior,’ and bhatfa, ‘a pandit," or have 
been told the name incorrectly. For the fre- 
quent mistakes on the plates by which Bhatirka 
is changed to Bhattarka, and Derabhata to 
Derabhatta, show that the Valabhians them- 
selves were not very accurate in this respect. 
Ifthe identity of Hiwen Th<ang's contemporary 
and of Siladitya VI. could be proved for 
certain, we should be able to fix, at least ap. 
prozimatively, the initial date of the eras in 
which the plates are dated. As our grant is 
dated 447, and Hiwen Thsang’s visit fell in 
the fifth decade of the seventh century A.D., 
the year 1 of the era of the plates must fall 
either shortly before or shortly after the year 
200 a.p, 





metre, and which deservea to become ace It in as 
mashom hurydd eritihibhesgam na 


= Mémoires, IL 164. 
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I am sh present inclined t believe that this 
view is the correct one. But, as the question 


is by no means simple, and as a number of 


other points have also to be considered, I do | 


not wish to do more, for the present, than to 
point out that the occurrence of the name 
Dhréibhata or Dhruvabhata on our 
grant requires the consideration ofthose who wish 
to settle the beginning of the era of the plates. 
The date, Sathvat 447, Jyeshtha, énddha 5, 
or fifth day of the bright half of Jyeshtha, 447, 


is given both in words and in ciphers, and is 


therefore indisputable. Ib settles definitively 
the question regarding the value of the Valabhi 
sign @J, and proves the correctness of Pandit 
Bhagvanlal's and General Cunningham's ex- 
planation, who maintained that it stands for 
‘forty.’ This date corroborates also my reading 
of the figures on the Lunivadé plates 
issued by Siliditya V. aa Samhvat 441, 


_ The grantees is (Pl. Il. Il. 25-26) Bhatta | 


Akhandalamitra, sonof Bhatia Vishnu, 
a Rigved! of the Sdrkerdfshi gotra, a native of 


* famous Anandapura, and a Chatur- | 


vedl of that town.™ 
The object granted is (Pl, IL. ll. 26-27) the 





village of Ma hil ball, situated in the taluka 


(pathaka) of U p paiahota (Upleta ?) and in 
the zilli (chara) of Sri Khetaka. The pur- 
pose for which the grant was made is the nsnal 
one. 


The passage regarding the officials (PL II. 


Bi 86-87) is, unfortunately, nol quite in order, 


I think those mentioned are— 
L. The diiteka : the chamberlain (mahd- 
aici the illustrious Det aha, 

2. Theakshapatalika, or keeper of the records, 
Daftardir: Riajakula, the illustrious Siddha- 
natha, son of the illustrions Sarvata, — 

3. The writer: Amitya, i.e. councillor Gu b a, 
son of Hem bata. 


The name of the ‘grand chamberlain’ is 


a curious one, and I do not consider the reading 
to be certain. 

The word akehapatalika does not occur on 
nny of She tence Via eee ek eee 


or Raval. 


TRANSCEIFT. 
Plate I. 





(] atiqgrorr-emiatiterrrncns: trary [et eleedrag (ts arercrery- 


erenea[wareada |e: ar 


[*) WAR TAA STATA ah ATS eT: IH ET TAT | TE | TAT 


qaqa |The ee S&T” 


C) Precinct eae: ATTA gAT OT ATTA 


U) atesqe: sfepetar: ger ya ae 


* Regarding the Anandapara Chaturvedia wee above, 

** Sea“ Hloven Land Grants,” &c. Ind, Ant, vol. VL 
pp. Loeb at nogq- 

™ Geo loc, ob p. Bog, 





~b 4 rad TT ae LG reed BAR 
| Prew®; Tara"; php L. 6, road “Cet Te. 
) Litjeond terres Pra 
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Se ca ena 
(*) eetrqstternrraggaenee farra: at] srerarftreinas: yer: ee sratey reT [a] rie 
earl a arerqet: a[TA-|" 

(] cfreatrgerrmguetrar wiles ATH SIeaat TATA 
ATA ATTA alrarnagq- 


C89) ererenftartarareeteat sage aig 3 ieee minhhyi bind sbctahve sftacera: we 


(") aqpraqrenrranaienesss qxcuntta(sinremeeeragengcretat a 
CYS AACATAETAT: SAAN UCTCA 

(4) aroferatreatat aa: aaa Sraaretaarears: BC CCCTUIUI tae 
CAAT Taal aaa H IA 

(5) qroqrorenara: fersthyeerergerya aren aie rare aa a: walqeamaati gare 


(*] qraaiteaqe: oftaftarteer: cet Ge Tees JE! FOAL 
aaa PaAy Tas 


04) paeeTeMt yohrareeraTaaaTeTea gees HAT ATIT A 
ardredtnarara ae 
(29) cewemretnragr rect ate erarraee ea [ae feet [vee jean Ces eT 


adtear (fr aria Reena aera es 

(") qufaraara: patreosaretrepraeia: qaapraleaaa erate | faere lene 
Se Sin ae eATaryer 

(9) apraeee TeaTaTE arakrrenaar porfaatrataraiasentatet ae 
aiprarttegeysa [rer] 

0°) perm: ccpmitege: oftacae: ser ga: TNCIGCATA: ~afratatesis- 
cena: qfcaftarasy aa- 


(*] gaa aehtatamntarnaqarctta: cera Pat 3 [Fra] 


ee 

se te & read AK. L 9, read GEM. L. 10, read | TCeraTte sy —THlAe lap michey silifor 
CareaTeag’. Le 12, read RTT. L. 18, rend “SABI Soe ache ccbbis the wotl sade, Le 1A7esd 
Bares’. L. 14, read MEAG: j—porbaps “AYE — | eras peqerarens; ‘Tray: dele WT; dele one HF. 
vend COUMtaAY CSOT. L. 15, read ara IT | 1219, road/Peraiaier’s—“afarea:. L. 21, read “xft- 
aaee MEET erat. L. 16, read GTETTAT- 9°;— Trt: 1. 28, read TT", 
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eee 
(*) aaa ATTITATHATAR THOT A PAATEHATHS ASOT 

ty sree Te [ts Jf are) 
[*9] jetferarearacitat: fe laataar wales: qt 
2 ae (aralaity(oot fet ee 
[? ai amrergit- 

*) aarafa(alaiagjr eaaaques [zea el rk 4 

(7) [alent welralgece glaaalrnge: rant at Parcar[eret) ft (Frcfear- 


arrrarqay] agrars- 
[**] (asrargerrattafeayaran ranean cette teem qeaaTe ae: Aras: 


[aerqa: aq] Tae 

sid Prorat : 
(°°) [maeftrraoraira] (aalasreaxane fran ct 

(2°) fas enlfrarsreeare|Pre: eare t]s agat[neoe ret Rarraie: TET agyeal: BIR 


qqale 7 any nba 
[*] (ore) SHEAR AAAS AALS TT TT qcaagt: 
TN aTC UNL 


(%) (ar) afrearfaeprqettatereres “Eeuaae ren eee 
(**) far ajerarra SPARE wad: pense! be 
[8] [Pealagurararat ~~ Te: evregitrrareset Ragelar An war sleeee 
i sn [aa | “secre dee 
BATVUAATATATA] 


(7) qoyat Afrraraitancet: qiaa Airis qari Ft 


f ise Side 
[**] [aplinsgeant: aiteqracatneteracaireatarara[ar 
aftoaaa| trai]: 
(°°) qafraraairgce TCAATE aT: 
‘i Atqaet: TATA 
a 
“ Serer”, ert: ; CSsteTETTATT:. | WTTT six eyllables have been left ont. L. 38, read S1fe- 
apap dys 1 Se aol eae eqraged®; graft. | oe". bo reed THe 7 Ie — 
wrrafrad®. 1. 27, read fRaceh”. L. 28, read Sinye> | SfWeeeierog, L. 85, read SAGT (lea; Prear «; 


eet ee Me ee a afram. L. 37, vad “SIGRT; “TH. Le 84, read 
L. 90, road “KATH. Le St, reed egeterain ~~ aie er Prare”, 1. 90, read THaTTyEEy; 
gar) qorneat:: L. 38, reed “ATEN; after | aorrara’, 


7 S fod ows Sh 


| 
i Be Cleiet. te) a ae 
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Plate II. 

[) [ocadtafalertaivares[iret ole ATA ASAT [POST ACTA TAT TT 

ftachtalscanorcatane |- 

() gern sora|zatrarorrares [ara e aera ge | alae ae AST TS: AT 
ICICI a CCS. aa 
(1 alt. cachadta: saraatvarrcargaa: wars mirmenta: titaraiie)ag eal 
_ ae aft}ea- 
() aeattaepatatatemraaiciaarpiarrerangeag| ease: | MT.” 


aaa waeq|ren- 


() (Raoubaarare: getcgiaqiaht: sarge aaceans &[ala[ere lah [rae 
(aferatesrar): 9- 


Cl falreageargarearat ; 
an (Zatesenta saat [aaraca- 


("] raf meme RATA OT TAG IMA TWAT ATH QUIT EAicarnas [ea aaAy] 

a: [eqeaa aaa] watfarer- 

(*) fedprarr aewaresgt: sfracat aaa Roa 

fra[aa att - 

('] were STASIS ASTI: fae: Ty: ArataneeTea Fz 

[faarsafacr 4] 

() gatratarecrnerasae: natrehersits case [S]perrereaars HIT: 
frafteaat vt Saaeerres: 

("] qeoee feast aan va (eval cera sge: eT RAEI 
see aftacy qrarpeara: Tew ACHTETT- 


NN ————————EEe————ee 
*L. 4, rosa “STA FA- L. 6, rosa finpear?; “sparta. | out. Read FATITAT’. LL. 18, after HT + two lines have 
L. 7, read fsfratan’; “wraifear®’, L. 9, read (4°STaT- | been omitted; read UCW4: ; Pafeere”. L. 15, reed 
we”, L. 11, after QUST OF half a line has boon loft | “erafrrqafafya’. L. 16, read “Sas. 
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(7) van AMHARIC My: APTANA HAMS: gle 
pla a eatsici 
(°) [arresaqtrasorrenqeraraneayge: WAR AAT: THT CRTETTTAT 


Satiibateee: 

[*9} TET SMT NS eee qTARTENT: TETA- 
m; Srazreredeaq a Sea SaT 

(°) acaarrnanaea(l] rateqacraiadatas: tqhecedtement i] 
mraatt yrrataraattrs: a7 [*]- 

(*) fdager qee: atalilered aaeabeaarager Ranitcqera: sire afeeat 
[URM] Taree acaz- 

(*) doo: taciftee: qtete[i] rarer aad aga arama 


waneaqee: [Hil] 

(*] qa: apeageraessas: area ane Aare!) conan 
anrat watt a- 

(°°) areata [2 loeeage: Ceara aT aS Cae ee TT 


OUT AC HARTA 
[} Fercrarece qcatteitorf Ree: eae THT oR INL ST AT TTY 
(°°) ay Ceargtanetert steerage reenETT 


(°") agravsefxara aefzeygart eretvatinegengeneneee 
(**) qam afeareciaa ara: ae(F) aac arevearaieies: eit 


aT F- 
C89] SRA: TUTTO UST: ALTAR A AEATSTNT: GarMaraT AAT APA 


Raxararestel- 

(°°) coq aaaararart: Paras Srey AAA ofaes: Taya 
a wear [Tes] 

(") ap apr: gee: aatqaet ofaierer a at HRaca ae afar i senPaagiane a 
(4) eeareritarartpata aaa aad = afters sareait: aaa 
(°°) ererargraer qreaftacrag Sh Sa TeeaTeear eas: TEMA TH Ae MMS AT, 
(**) qerveq gar yPeaeraet ae we= ale earls Ger Ate: ey See 


1 17, read WOT: TENSE | MAT AGA i | road TTATEWT— MTT. 1 25, reed ataeT. 
QESTTa:- L129, rend “WPT. L. 0, rend” FAW: | L. 35, read WHAT. STATA? L. 29, scconding to the 
fe: — TTA. L. 21, read HATFSTAT. L. 22, road BT- | otherplates, Read “eqyeq: “west; “PaTaaT. L. 29, read 
Tew, L. 23, read - But the sign which looks | SQW. L. 81, read SfHA=TH. L. 82, dele Siret Freq’; 
like visarpa may be intended for the avagraha, 1.24, | read (Ray. L. 88, read Feet. L. 34, read Ga at. 
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(*) afer att ar arrlary sfacredia of ttacenfr eat farsi ye: esa 


STATS 
(") Hlalaq un agetesarery gaarecates: Fores fe aera ylrart etha FT | 
SaaraAeaeT 


[77] wile 


oiteerntefonsiaaeifaearatastega - 
(°°) anjea trae Gar feraataia i dalalcaragqet araeicaaly|s] aeqadaeat 


[3°] a aaa 8¥v ae 7% Il 
(‘°) exeeat FH- 


Tat 


: aa aPpTatarda gaya ar 
“s 





MISCELLANEA. 


POLYANDRY IN THE PANJAB. 

Sm—lI have just read in the Indian Antiquary, 
vol. VI. p. 315, Dr. Muir's paper “On the Ques- 
tion whether Polyandry ever existed in Northern 
India,” and in response to tho last sentence of his 
postscript the making known of a few facts I 
have gleaned may not be without interest. 

Having occasion in 1872 to visit Ropar, a town 
in the Am bla District at the point where the 
Satlaj' debouches from the hills, I was induced by 
hearing that a ddk of some kind was procurable at 
the Sirhind station of the Sindh, Panjab, and Dehli 
Railway to alight there, as the most convenicnt 
place for getting across the twenty miles between 
the railway and Ropar. No ddé of any kind was, 
however, procurable, and I was compelled to send 
for a common country-cart to pursue my journey 
in, and entered into conversation with the driver, a 
Panjabt Jat, who was as good-humoured and com- 
municative a man as the majority of hisrace. He 
let fall some remarks which induced me to ques- 
tion him on the subject of polyandry (of the 
existence of which I had not previously the 
faintest conception), and from his replies, as well 
as from subsequont inquiries, I have ascertained 
that there exists at this present time a system of 
polyandry among the Jats. The same institution 
ia not unknewn among the Cha mars and other 
low castes at the foot of the hills and in the lower 
hills, and its existence in the higher hills is well 
known. My own inquiries have been in the Cis- 
Satlaj districts of Ambéls, Ludhifina, Firozpar, 
and Sires, and the Trans-Satlaj districts of Jilan- 
dar and Hoshifirpdar. 

Whether the Jats sre Aryan or Turdnian I do 
not know, but I have always remarked two distinct 
kinds of them—not, however, living apart from 
each other. One ia the typical 8 i k h, tall and light- 


* L. 35, read Sty: TT; afes—at. Le. 96, reed fe- 


AQ i—"YR- L. 37, letters 3-5 uncertain. - Probably 
"ge TzfeRTT to be read. Rea! “ary. L. 39, read 3f- 


> 


complexioned, with a purely Caucasian type of face, 
and often with an aquiline nose; the other is 
shorter and darker, and essentially Tatar in fea- 
ture. They are, #0 to speak, fused together, and 
the former type generally prevails, although the 
latter is very strong in particular families. The 
words of Prof. Weber, vol. VI. p, 317, describe 
exactly the differences between the Panjébt Jat and 
Hindustdni Jit. To such an extent does the former 
(in every respect the superior and manlier) carry 
his disregard of Brihmanism that without the 
slightest co.apanction he cuts off pfpal branches 
(Ficus religioea) to feed his camels—an act the Jat 
would shrink from in horror as nothing leas than 
sacrilege. My Panjabi camel-men have often been 
set upon and beaten for this act by the Hindu- 
stdni Jits of the Dehli, Gargion, and Robtak dis- 
tricts 


When a Jat is well-to-do he generally procures 
a wife for each of his sons, bat if he is not rich 
enongh to bear the expenses of many marriages 
he gets a wife for the eldest son only, and she 
is expected to, and as a rule does, accept her 
brothers-in-law as co-husbands, There is no 
attempt to conceal the fact, and it is even a com- 
mon thing when women quarrel for one to say 
to the other, “ You are one so careless of your duty 
as not toadmit your husband’s brothers to your 
embraces!" It is true that Brihmanical influence 
prevents open ¢ with an elder brother's 
wife, but no great pains are taken to conceal it, 

The custom of forcing a younger brother to take 
the elder brother's widow (to raise up seed to his 
brother) is well known. Many tribes practise it. 
I have even heard of the thing being done among 
poor Ba ny&s in Dehli. 

C. S. Kirexraraice. 
Dehli, let January 1878. 


EAy-reed GT. The 7 of Sashvat stands under the 7, 
* Always pronounced Satluj by natives. 
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ANCIENT SUPERSTITIONS BEGARDING 
“MEETING EYEBROWS.” 

Sir Henry Maine's article on South Slayonians 
and Rajputs has recalled to my mind a curious 
parallel between Hindo and Slavonian folklore, 

In the 20th Lambaka of the Kathd Sarit Sdgara 
a witch is mentioned who undertook to confer 
on ber disciples the power of flying in the air, by 
means of the eating of human flesh (mahdmdnaa). 
She ie thus described :—“ She was of i 
appesrance. Her eyebrows met, she had dull eyes: 
a depressed fist nose, large checks, widely parted 
lips, projecting teeth, a long neck, pendulous 
breasts, a large belly, and broad expanded feet.” 

The only point I desire to call attention to in 
this inventory of the lady’s charms is the fact of 
her eyebrows meeting. For I find that Mr. Taylor, 
in his Primitive Culture, vol. IL. p. 176, speaking 
of Slavonian superstitions says,— A man whose 
eyebrowa meet as if his soul were taking flight 
to enter some other body may be marked by this 
sign either as a werewolf or a vampire.” 

In both superstitions we find this notion, that 
meeting eyebrows are the catward sign of a 
predilection for human flesh. * 

. BH: 7; 


Caloutta, 15th Jan. 1878. 





THE BLINDING OF SHAH MANSUR BY HIS 
REBELLIOUS SON. 
Let not thy heart the World's vain goods pursue, 
For no one yet has found her promise true. 
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No stingless honey in her mart we buy, 
ie aorsiess Cu be Mere ply. 
lamp she lights, as soon as it grows _— 
The wind the wproading light. 








A Comrazative Grawwan of the Modern Aryan Lan- 


genees et Sadia 1 tose eet Eee Became Bene) 
Civil Se he VoL Te Noes tod Bronson 

(London: Tribner & Co., 1875. pp. 348) 

The first volume of Mr. Beames’s work was 
reviewed st considerable length in the Indian 
Antiquary (vol. IV. p. 186). Our notice of the 
second volume shall be brief. 

Mr. Beames speaks of the great and ever- 
growing pressure of work in Government offices, 
as “the machinery of Government becomes more 
complex.” This compelled him to lay aside at 
one time all literary work for six months together. 
We have reason, then, to congratulate Mr. Beames 
and the public that the second volume issued from 
the press only two years and a half after the first. 
On the score of this pressure of official duty the 


Certainly there are marks of haste, 
artistic finish in the book; 
these to be un 


In addition to the seven dialects which formally _ 
come under investigation, we have remarks on | 
palit, and the Gipsy language, Mr. Beames thus 
traverses a very extensive field, in which the report 
of a pionser (which in truth he is) cannot reason- 
ably be expected to be either perfectly accurate 
orexhanstive, But we are very thankful for the 
mass of information which he has supplied. ~~ 
Beames str 


: 
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and forms. We submit the interesting question 
to those who have studied Bang&li deeply; but 
meantime we hold with Mr. Beames, and with 
him also we reprobate the pedantry of reproducing 
dead Sanskrit forms ir. living Bangilt speech. 

The presence of Arabic and Persian words in 
the vernaculars of India has been to many & 
stumbling-block, and they have proposed to weed 
them out as interlopers—as invaders of recent date. 
Mr. Beames, however, justly reminds us that 
many of these words were naturalized very long 
ago. The influence of Arabic in India began with 
the conquest of Sindh in the early part of the 8th 
century; in the 11th the expedition of Mahmad 
of Ghazni extended the knowledge of Arabic (Mr. 
Beames should have added, ‘and Persian’) to all 
north-western India, The seven sister dialects 
had foreign elements thus woven into their struc- 
tures from the very commencement ; and often, 
even in sequestered rural places, the Arabic or 
Persian term is more familiar to the mass than 
any synonymous word of Indian origin. 

Mr. Beames is much of a utilitarian. In the 
vast complications of classic grammar he has no 
complacency; he rejoices in the simplification 
which marks the modern dialects. English is 
“ our own beautiful and practical language,” which 
has “emancipated itself from awkward and cum- 
bersome swaddling clothes.” Thus, in regard to 
gender, he pities the ‘stilted’ Mar&thf and Gu- 
jariti for having retained masculines, feminines, 
‘and neuters ;—he thinks that Hindi, Panjabi, and 
Sindh! have done well in rejecting the neuter; 
and that Bangali and Oriya are to be congratulat- 
ed on having no gender at all. We hardly know 


For instance, is it better to have horse for the 
masculine and mare for the feminine, than with the 
Marathi to say ghodd, ghodt? We cannot think 
so. Mr. Beames, it is plain, must immensely 
prefer the conatancy with which the English arti- 
cle the does duty in all circumstances and connec- 
tions; while he must pity the ever-shifting forms 
of ite German represertative—dor, die, das, des, 
dem, den. What say the Germans to this? And 
will our friends in Western India rejudge his judg- 
ment when he ventures to speak of “the usual 
ill-Inck of Mar&thi” ? 

Mr. Beames in his first yolume showed a good 
deal of ‘a skipping spirit,’ and refreshed himself 
and his readers with a very passable joke now and 
then. Hardofficial work, we fear, is taking the fan 
oat of him; which is s pity on all accounts. Ins 
discussion on the numerals (which, by the by, 


is one of the most interesting in the volume) he 


Gipsy and other Indian numerals nearly vanishes. 
Mr. Beames’s question, if seriously put, ia absurd, 
and as a joke the thing will hardly pass muster. 
But we cannot let our closing remark be one 


places mentioned. 

Dr. Wright’s sketch of the valley of Nepal sur- 
rounding the capital, about 20 miles in length by 
15 in breadth, which is the only portion of the 
country open to the investigations of Europeans, 
occupies 75 pages, but, for want of a map, is not al- 

very intelligible. K 4¢h m4 nd, the capital, 


_ways 
known also by the names of Yindési, Kantipur, and 


KathmAda, is “said to have been founded by Raja 
Ganakimadeva, in the Kaligat (sic, for Kaliyuga) 
year $824(a.p. 723)." It is built on no regular plan, 
and its shape is very irregular, but “is said by 
the natives to resemble the Khora or sword of 
Devi.” Its population is estimated by Dr. Wright 
at 20,000, “The better class of buildings is elabo- 
rately ornamented with plaster and paintings, and 
the houses in general possess large projecting 
wooden balconies, which are richly carved ;" the 
temples “are several stories in height and profuse- 
lyornamented with carvings, painting, and gilding,” 
but the carvings on many, and even on private 
houses, contain most obscene groups, the only 
reason assigned for which filthy custom being 
‘that such figures are supposed to protect the 
buildings from being struck by lightning” (pp. 9- 
10). The streets are narrow and the whole town 
is very dirty : in short “K&thmindd may be said 
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to be built on s dunghill in the midst of latrines” ! 
(p. 12). 

P&tan, the next city, about two miles S.E. of 
KithmaAnd, was built by RAja Bir Deva in tho 
“ Kaligat”’ year 3400 (ap. 299), and is called by the 
names of Yellondési and Lalita Pitan. Its popu- 
lation “is said to be 30,000" (p, 18). Bhatgaon, 
about nine miles E. from the capital, waa founded 
by Raja Anand Malls, ap. 865, and was at first 
named Bhakt&pur, but was also known as Dharma 
Pitan and Khopodési : its population is also “es- 
timated at about 30,000.” 

The principal races of Nepal are the Garkbas or 
Gorkhalis, Néwirs, Gorungs, Limbs, Kiritts, 
Bhotiyds, and Lepchés. The G rk h Alf is the do- 
minant race, and derives its name, says Dr. Wright, 
“from the town of Gérkh&,” which is about 60 
miles W.N.W. from Kathméndd, tut this agnin 
is derived from the eponymous deity of the royal 
family, viz. Gérkh&n&tho. They conquered 
NepAl in 1768. “The Limbds and Kirdtts ccompy 
the hilly country to the eastward of the valley,” 
and are famous as hunters. “They are both short, 
fiat-faced people, powerfully built, and 
Mongolian in appearance” (p. 27). Like the Né- 
wars and Bhotiyés, they are Buddhists. In very 
early times the chronicle relates that the KirA&tis 
came from the east and conquered the Ahir prince, 
establishing a dynasty which gave 29 princes to 
the throne, but was at last overthrown by the 
Somavandi Rajputs. 

The second chapter of the introduction concludes 
with a very brief account of 22 of the principal 
jatrds; the third gives some account of the oc- 
cupations of the people, laws and punishments, 
trade and manufactures, agriculture, revenue, &c.; 
the fourth sketches briefly the history of the 
country during the past hundred years; and the 
last remarks on the political aspect of matters in 
Nepél, and the petiurious, avaricious, rude, and 
jealous character of the Girkhis. 

The ‘ History’ is sadly deficient in details and 
dates. The valley, we are told, was formerly 
known as Nig Hrad—'the tank of the serpent.’ 
In the Trétdyuga, Vis va b hu Buddhas came from 
a country called An Qpam to worship Svayambhu 
Buddha, and showed his disciples the place through 
which the waters of the Nig Hrad should be 
made to run out. In later times the Rishi Né 
performed his devotions at the junction of the 
Bagmati and KééAvati rivers, and ruled over the 
country, which derived its name from him. After 
this ManjdQérf came from Mahi-chin, and cut 
through the mountain and let the water run out 
with several Nagas and other animals, but he per- 


* Thomas's ed. of Prinsep's Bssoys, vol. IL Useful 
Tables, pp. 68-71. , 
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suaded Karkétak, king of beste at. boar re 
main, and pointed out to him a large tank (called 

Tandab) to live in; but afterwards Danisar dammed 
up the passage again, and Bhima the 
came from D ol kh 4 and amused himselfin a stone 
boat upon the lake. Vishnu re-opened the pas- 
sage, and a thousand years after, Raja Syaysm- 
brata wns made king. Vir Vikramaditya 
took service under him, and ultimately became king 
and “ruled s thousand years,” leaving the king- 
dom to his son Vikrama Kééari. Later still Rant 
Pingala, the wife of Sudatta of Mirwids, came 
and performed penances to Gubajévari, but was 
taken back by Sasa, husband. (pp. 1045). These 








as king, who founded a Gap te efeasey Weeaad 
have wished for a better than Kirkpa- 
trick's, but that does not seem available; in fact the 
earlier dynasties have either been manufactured, 
or, which is quite as probable, and of which the 
case of the Simraun dynasty is an instance, two or 
more of them were contemporary, and none of them 


of any very great antiquity. The 


8796 Jaye Gop, his son, rule 72 yours, 
3722 Params Gupta ve! 


Sen. Bhieaseanae $0 GALMEOR 

3564 Bhimagupta * 3B 

3526 Manigupta ” a - 

3489 Vishnugupts " 2 . 

3423 Yaksha Gupta ” qi ow 

gupin I. oveccumn tab Ragga wale tgs 
about 2.c, 700 ?) 


2. The Ahir Dynasty from Hindustdn, 
nc. 3351 * Vara Sifiha, Abir (Bal Siftha, de- 
scendant of Mahipa Gopéla). 
3302 Jayamati Siftha. 
3281 Bhuvana Sifihs, overcome by Kirdtls from 
the east. 





3. Kirdtt Dynasty, 
3.c. 3240 Yalambara, 13 years, Yellang (Prinsep : 
3c, 646 P). : 
3150 Pavi (Daskham), in whose reign the Kaliyug - 
began, nc, 3102). : 
=< Shetana# eh 
3113 Valambs (Balinchs). - 
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DS ees naa 


s.c. 3040 Humati (Henanter). 

2990 Jitéd&sti (Tuskhah joined in the Mahé- 
hh&rata). 

2949 Gali (Srupast). 

2910 Pashka (Parb). 

9854 Suyarma (JetydAstri). 

2794 Parva (Panchem). 

2723 Bunka (King-king-king). 

2667 Swananda. 

2627 Sthunko (Thumu,cotemporary with Aéoka, 
3.c, 260). 

558 Gighri (Jaigri). 

2498 Nané (Jenneo). 

— Luk. 

2365 Thora. 

2294 Théké (Thamu). 

2211 Varmé. 

2138 Guja (Gunjeb). 

— Pushkara (Kashkain). 

2065 Keéd (Teshd). 

2019 Suga (Sungmis). 

1950 Sansa (Jusha). 

1887 Gunan (Gontho). 

1813 Khimbu or Shimbu. 

ae Patuka attacked by the Somavanéa R4jputs. 

1739 Gasti (Galijjang subdued by the Soma- 
vaniiis). 

4. Somavanéa Dynasty. 

3.c. 1658 Nimika or Nimisha (Nevesit, Bc. 
178). 

1608 Matiksha (Mattaritio). 

1517 Kaka-varmé, 

1441 Pasupresha-deva rebuilt the temple of 


nc. 1311 Peaili ct a Khetri, crowned in 
x.x. 1389. 

1270 Chandra-varmi. 

1249 Chandra-varmé (Jaya-varméa). 

1187 Varsha-varma (Vrisha-varmé). 

1130 Sarva-varma. 

1081 Prithvi-varma. 

1025 Jyeshtha-varmé. 

977 Hari-varmé (Kuvera-varmé). 

901 Kuvéra-varma (Hari-varmé). 


3.c. 688 Sivavriddhi-varmé, 
611 Vasanta-varmé. 
650 Siva-varmé (Deva). 


493 Vriksha-deva-varm’; Sankardchirys visit- 

ed Nepal. 

436 Sankara-déva Rija. 

386 Dharma-ieva (Brahmadeva). 

335 Man-déva. 

297 Mahddeva. 

247 Vasantadeva-varma IT. crowned 5. 1. 2900. 

190 Udayadéva-varmé. 

143 MAnadeva-varmé IT. 

98 Gunakéimadéva-varmd (Sukam). 
48 Sivadeva-varmé removed the capital to Deva 


Pitan. 
n.c. 6 Naréndradeva-varmé, brother of Siva- 


deva. 

aD. 27 Bhimadeva-varm’ (displaced by the 
Ahirs). 

43 Vishundeva-varmé (Vishnu-gupta). 

117 * Viévadeva-varma contemporary with Vikra- 
mitditya, gave bis daughter in marriage to Ansu- 
yarmé, a Thikurior legitimate Rajput (Krishna- 


gupta). 
6. The Thakurt Dynasty, capital Madhyalakhu(p. 133). 

ap. 259 Anéu-varm& (Anghu-varma). Bibhu- 
vyarma built an aqueduct on the left side of the 
road leading southward to R&ni-pokbri; in his 
time 3000 years x.x. had elapsed B.c, 101. 

301 Krita-varma, 

319 Bim4&rjuna-deva. 

368 Nanda-diva, Sélivahanea Saka introduced 

ni 9 

299" Vira-deva (Siva-deva 371) founded Lalit- 


pur. 

— Chandratétu-deva, the country suffered 
from invaders. 

387 Naréndra-deva, 7 years (37 years). 

424 Vara-deva, 8 years (Bala-deva, 17 years) ; 
moved his capital to Lalit-Patan; Gorakhn&thcame 
to Nepfl; 12 years’ drought; Machchhindranftha 
came to Nepfll x.y. 3623, a.n. 522.° 

441 Sonkara-deva, 12 years 

sad Vaehtuaahiardbta; 13 years (Okie Ayhine 
16 yours). 

469 Bali-deva 13 years (Jaya-deva, 19 years). 

488 Jayn-deva, 15 years (Sribala-deva, 16 years). 

604 BAldrjuna-deva, 17 years (Kandara-deva, 
27 years). 

(807 Vikrama-deva, 12 years.)* 


ea a hore ats Beata 


Svan den ae ond 
Aker range Marea ders Nareein-deas 610 Gunekion 
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ap 810Gunakima-deva, 51 years; founded Kanti- 
pur or Kathmfindn as his capital £.1, 3824, a.v. 723. 

908 Bhoja-deva, $ years (Bhojadevabhadra}. 

917 Lakshmik&ma-deva, 22 years. 

938 Jayakima-deva, 20 years; he died without 
issue, and the Vaisyn Thikuris of No&kot elected 
from among themselves. 

953 Bhiskara-deva (Udaya-deva). 


av. 1004 Virma-deva. . joke Mala eel an wy 
1006 H } . s r : nsiator. 
1022 Sadisiva-deva; restored the Pasupati tem- 
ple x.v. 3851, av, 750. . 


‘ i > rasthiti Ma ma 8h dep rrp 
8 1429" Yaksha or Jayayakeha Malla 43 years, 
SMS Saree 


“ 
: 


kingdom di 7. 12s +7 - 9 ee ae 
1050 Mina-deva ruled 10 years (Indre-deva 12 oie ee ee x of Galen 15 
years). i ierwee ore ee arr 1 
1062 Narasiftha-deva 22 years (Min-deva 5 10 avai SG yale ay AS Ee 
Me wane @anint| Brome 
1067 Nanda-deva 21 erecdre-deve 6 || 22, Vita Malin se te 
years). e «13 Traildkya Malla 15 teas ary 
1073 Radra-deva 7 years (80 years). 14 Jagatjyoti Malla 15 4, 


¥ , ae pl 
1163 DMitra-dova 91 yours (Awsritildews S’geais)?¢| 25 Martades ele SE 1677 
—— Ari-deva 22 years. 1653 Jngatprakiida A 


— Abhays Malls, introduced the new Sarvat 1674 Jithmitra Malla 


om 
ap. 880? wo Doaupatindrs : s 
1246 Jaya-deva Malla 10 years. masa 1721 Ranajit Malla; 1 | 
1080 Acanda Malla, brother, 25 years; foundea | "806d Nepal 172%; = oe 
Bhatgéon a.p. 865, where he ruled. ' ‘Radja {B mn 


Kérndtakt Dynasty, capital—Bhaktapur or Bhdtgdon. 
1 Ninya-deva came from Karnitaka, bringing 
Newiras from Niyéra, and defeated the Malls 


rijas a.p. 889; ruled 50 years. 

2 Gangi-deva 41 years. 

3 Narusiilha-deva 31 years; founded Chiipigion 
A.p, 991. | 


5 Rimasifiha-deva 58 years” . . : as 
6 Hari-deva removed to KAntipur; invaded and : temple of Tuljides 





whdawalt, whisk eppemants 

makes Gunakiauw-deva of 

atonal ogee Re ) 
* It will be observed that this dynasty pre- 
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17 Pratdpa Malla a.p. 1639**; abdicated for a 
time in favour of his soris -— 
4D. 1666 Pirthipendra Malla 1 year. 
1667 Nripendra Malls 1 year. 
1668 Mahipéndra Malla 1 year. 
1669 Chakravartendra Malla 1 day—died. 
1689 Mahindra or Bhaip&lendra Malla 5 years. 
1694 Sri Bhdskara Malla 8 years ; a plague raged 
for two years. 
1702 Jagajjaya Malla, a distant relative. 
1732 JayaprakiiSa Malla .p. 39 years ; war with 
Prithviniriyara, who took KAntipur in 1768. 
Kings of Pdtan. 
Hariharasifiha Malla, son of Sivasifiba, No. 15 of 
KAthmdnda. 
1654 Siddhi-narsifiha Malla. 
1667 Srinivasa Malla (Nirman Indra Malla). 
1702 Yoganarendra Malla. 
1706 * Mabipatindra or Mahindra Siftha Malla 
of Kathmanda, 
1722 Jayayoga prakfidéa Malla, 
1729-31 Sri Vishnu Malla, grandson of Yo- 
ganarendra. 
1742 Rajya Prakiéa Malla. 
—— Ranajit Malla of Bhitgion 1 year and ex- 


—— JayaprakAsa Malla of KAntipur | or 2 years 
and 

1749-50 Vigvajit Malla, grandson of Vishnu 
Malla, 4 years ; murdered. 

Dalmardan Sah, a Gorkhl! of No&két, 4 years; 
expelled. 

Tej Narasifiha Malla, 3 years; expelled by 
Prithyinfirdyan, 


Gorkhdlt Rdjas claiming descent from the 


Udayapur family (p, 276). 
1 Mich&é Khfn ruled 4 Mich’ Khin, 
at Nuvikot. 5 Vichitra Khan, 
2 Jayan Khan. 6 Jagdeva Khin. 
$ Sdrya Khan. 


7 Kulmandan Sih ruled over Kaski. 

8 Yasévam Sih, Raja of Lamjung. 

4.D. 1559 Sri Drabya Sah, subdued Girkhé, 
Saka 1481, and reigned 11 years. 

1570 Sri Purandar Séh, his son, 35 years. 

1605 Sri Chhatra Sah, his son, 7 mouths. 

1606 Sri Réma Sab, bis brother, 27 years. 

1633 Srf Dambar Sah, son, 9 years. 

1642 Sri Krishna Sib, son, 11 years.” 

1653 Sri Rudra Sah, son, 16 years (11 on p. 290). 

1669 Srt Prithvipati Sib, son, 47 years: 


} De W t Aree » facsimile of the Mantra composed 
by bin aol imenbed on the temple of Jagannith, 

*8. OF A.D, 

“ This date and that of his death, ee 
ith the rule of Mahindra 1689-1694, but 

ie » Nirman Indra Malls; 168, perbernwing 5 





(Marcu, 1878. 
4d. 1716 Narbhdpdla Sih, his grandson, 26 years 
8 months. 


1743 Prithvindrdyana Sah, his son, 32 years ; con- 
quered Nepél a.p. 1768. 

1775 Pratapasiftha Sah, son, 2 years 9 months, 

1778 Rana Bahidur Sih, son, 22 years; retired 
to Baniras ; assassinated 4p. 1804, 

1799 Girvinyaddha Vikrama Sab, son, 17 years. 

1816 Rajéndra Vikrama Sah, son, 30 years 5 
months, resigned. 

1847 Sri Suréndra Vikram Sih, son, the present 
ruler. : 


measures, a vocabulary of Parbatiya and Newéri 
words, 5 Newari songs with interlinear versions, a 
recapitulation of the lists of rulers, and a 

of about 360 MSS. procured by Dr. Wright for 
the University of Cambridge, some of them 
apparently of great age. All the older among 
them are on palm leaves and are dated in the 
Nepileze Sorhvat. Among them may be noted 
two copies of Ashtasdhasrikd dated respectively in 
the Srdand Sth years of the Nepal Sarnvat, or 
4. D, 883 and $85, and a third ap. 1008, also a 
copy of the Kdeya Kiuda-kramdvali dated in the 
10th year of the era. There is also a fine copy of 
Yaéomitra’s commentary on the Abhidharmakééa of 
Vasubandhu. The Tantra literature is especially 
well represented; and among others is a copy of 
the Arya-Manjutrimalatantra, the historical value 
of which was noticed by Burnouf. 

The book is well got up and illustrated by six- 
teen plates : four are portraits from photographs of 
Nepiilese celebrities; one double-page coloured 
plate gives the Five Buddhas, their Taras or female 
counterparts, and Bodhisatvas, scarcely differing 
from the same figures as given by Mr. Hodgson ;* 
another double-page plate gives the prayer of 
Pratipa Malla to Kaliké (dated New. Sam. 774) 
inscribed in fifteen different languages; a litho- 
graph is givon of the pddubts of Buddha and Man- 
juéri (p, 78), and the rest (nine) are views chiefly 
of 


Dr. Wright, in his part of the work, does not 
show much acquaintance with what has been be- 
fore written on the subject by Kirkpatrick, Dr, 
Buchanan Hamilton, and especially Hodgson. To 
none of these authorities does he even refer, and 
this must be felt as a defect by every one interest- 
ed in the subject, who will bave to fall back on 
these earlier writers for fuller information, 


ere 
1%, aetinies ; 1806, Isyavira Mahendra Ja- 
—— a aeess 1715, Hridiys Narasifths ; ‘7 Rishi 


*? Thus on p. 279, but 16 years on p. 200. 
* Trans. As. Soc. vol. IL p, 283. 
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THE WIVES OF MUHAMMAD. © 


BY J. D. BATE, ALLAHABAD. 


Wwe the manner of Muhammad's rela- 
tionships with persons of the gentler 
sex is subjected to investigation as a historical 
study, the topic naturally divides itself into 
several sections. 
I. We may enumerate, in the first place, his 
lawfally-married wives. 


of Khawailid. At the time of his marriage tothis 
lady, in 595 a.9., Mohammad was in his twenty- 
fifth year, and Khadija was a widow of forty. Be- 
fore this marriage she had been twice a widow, her 
first husband having been Abi Hilah, and her 
second Alig bin "Abad : some of the Moslim his- 
torians reverse the orderof these twonames. By 
each of her former husbands Khadija had borne 
two children,—a son and a danghter—who had 
all of them died before her third marriage. By 
this marriage six children were born to Muham- 
mad, the first and the last of whom were boys, 
and the remainder girls. There is a want of 
harmony in the statements of Mohammadan 


historians in regard to this point, some of them | 


affirming that Muhammad had at least four sons 
by thia marriage: the above-mentioned state- 
ment, however, is the one upon whieh there is 
a pretty general agreement, and according to 
that statement the names of the children, in 
the order of birth, are given thus:—the eldest, 
Q isi m; then, the girls, Zainab,Ruqaiy ya, 
Patima, and Umm Qolthdm; then, lastly, 
"Abd-Manaf, who ig called also"A bd u'l-lih, 
Tayib,and Tahir. The male children died 
in early childhood; the girls grew up, and at 
length married. When Mahammad waa fifty 
years of age he lost Khadija: she died at the 
age of sixty-five, in December 619, in the month 
of Ramazin, and was interred near Makka. 
Her tomb, which is enclosed by a square wall, is 


still in sxistence,,and is regularly visited by pil- | 


grims to Makka, especially on Friday morning. 

Khadija is known in Moslim legend onder 
the title of ‘the chief of women,’ she having 
been the first of her sex (as she was, indeed, 
also the first hmman being) who avowed herself 
a belisver in the missionof Muhammad. There 
is also a legend that Muliammad considered her 
one of the only four perfect women thst ever 
lived,—the other three being Asia wife of 


| was her paternal consin. Like Khudija, 
lL. The first ofthese was Khadija, daughter | 





Pharaoh, Mary the mother of Jesus and dangh- 
ter of ‘Tmrin, and his own danghter Fatima, 

2. His second wife was Sauda, dat 
Zam’ ah, Sauda was a widow at the time of her 
marriage to Muhammad, bat she had heen only 
once married. Her husband, Sakran bin"Umar, 
Sanda 
was of Qoraishite blcod, but through a stock 
remote from that of Muhammad, and, with 
her husband, was among the earliest adherents of 
Islim: they were among those who, on account 
of the persecutions of the Muhammadans at 
Makka, fled to Abyssinia os exiles. Sanda 
may therefore be regarded as having been 
more than ordinarily devoted to the cause of the 
new faith. There is some uncertainty about 
the question of Sanda’s offspring by the first 
marrage: the best authorities, however, seem 
agreed that she had bad. but one child,—a son 
‘“Abdu'r-rahmin, whose death is- believed 
to have occurred before that of her husband. It 
is related that when her husband Sakriin lay ill 
on his dying bed, Sanda mentioned. to him one 
morning o dream from which she bad just 
awoke ;—‘the prophet of God" bad approached 
ber and placed his foot on her neck. Her hus- 






band replied, “I am about to die; thou wilt 


soon be the wife of another.” Her marriage 
with Mulummad took place in February 620, 
within two months of the death of his first wifo. 
For three or four years Sauda continued to be 
the only woman with whom hecohabited. There 


was no issue by this marriage; though it is mid 


self-interest, dictated the union, However thia 
may have been, the Moslim historians relate 
thet when age began to advance upon Sanda, 
Mahammad was on the point of divorcing her, 
It seems a doubtful point whether the desire to 


mind.as to her fidelity. It is a somewhat re- 
markable circumstance that it was only a year 
before this time—viz. at the conqaest of Khai- 
bar—that he assigned to Sanda her portion 
from the revenues of thie victory. The desire 
marriage One legend relates that divorce was: 
actually effected, and this through no misde, 
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meanour of hers, but solely on the plea that her 
time of life was now such as to preclude the 
hope of offspring. She, however, accosted him 
in the public street, and entreated that she might 
not be cast out of house and home in her old age, 
and begged her husband that, if sach was his de- 
sire, he would bestow upon his favourite "Aisha 
her share of his company,—resorting to the 
society of his more youthfal wife on Sauda’s day. 
To this suggestion ‘ the prophet of God’ magnani- 
mously acceded; and, revoking the sentence of 
divorce, he permitted Sauda to continue hence- 
forward to be nominally his wife. What may 
have been her age at the time of her being 
united in marriage to Muhammad is a point 


that cannot be ascertained; she must, however, 


have been comparatively young, for she did not 
die till the end of the Khilifat of "Umar, some 
ten years after the death of Muhammad. 

3. Muhammad's third wife was ‘Aish 4, 
usually written Ayesha, and less frequently 
Asha. ‘Aish was the daughter of ‘Abda-l-lih 
bin Uthman Abi Qabéfa, better known in Moslim 
history under the name Abi Bakr (lit. * the 
spinster’s father’),—a title which was bestowed 
upon him in allusion, apparently, to the fact that 
he was the father of the only spinster whom ‘ the 
prophet of God’ had taken into his huram. It 
is not ascertainable at what period this name 
was given to the father of ‘Aisha; most proba- 
bly it was not given till after the Hajira, when 
the marriage to Muhammad of sucha large num- 
ber of widows would give distinction to the 
circumstance of ’Aishd being the only one 
among all his wives who had been married to 
him in her virginity,—a circumstance of which 
'Aishé never failed to boast. She was the most 
youthfol of his wives, having been marriea to 
him at the age of six years, and Muhammadan 
historians’ relate that ‘the prophet of God’ con- 
aummated his marriage with the child when 
she reached her ninth year (Arab. suhbat, 
ijtima’, tajf; Pers. hambistar), Some of the 
Moslim authorities, however, make each of these 
events to have occarred one year later in her 
life,—thus substituting seven for six, and ten 
for nine. What may have been the impulse which 
ied Muhammad, then more than half a century 
old, to form this outré alliance, it is not easy 
to conjecture: thus much, however, may be 
said, that the immediate practical effect of it 
was to draw yet more closely the bond of friend- 





ship which already existed between him and 
her father, Abd Bakr. Such things could not 
have been 80 revolting to the minds of the 
Arabians as they are to ours, for according to 
one authority we find that Muhammad gave his 
own favourite daughter, Fitima, in marriage 
when she was but nine years of age ; some, how- 
ever, say that she was about fourteen at the time. 
Moslim traditionists are not agreed as to the 
precedence of the marriage with Sauda and with 
’Aishd: all of them are agreed in assigning 


year—viz. 620 a.v. The truth seems to be 
that the alliance with ‘Aisha was contracted 
first in the order of time, and that the circum- 
stance of the marriage with Sauda having been 
consummated prior to that with the child of 
Abi Bakr furnishes the only claim in Sauda’s 
case to priority to her in a chronological list of 
the nature of the present one. The marriage 
with ‘Aisha’ would appear to have been suggested 
in the first instance bya desire on Muhammad's 
part to attach to his own interests her father, 
who was somewhat younger than Muhammad, 
and who, after his death, became the ecclesins- 
tical and political chief of Islim, and first of 
the Khalifas. At the time of his marriage to 
‘Aisha, Muhammad had just turned tifty years 
of age, so that ut the time of his death, at sixty- 
three, she was about nineteen. That he was 
influenced in this case by ordinary conjugal 
emotion can hardly be supposed: the disparity 
in the matter of age is very striking; end it is 
not supposable that the charms of the poor child 
were so duly unfolded at the age of six as to 
have effected a conquest over the heart of one 
who had already known more than a quarter 
of a century of married life. There seems every 
ground for believing that this was merely a 
mariage de convenance,—an alliance mainly de- 
signed to secure, by the strongest ties available, 
the attachment of her father—a powerful and 
well-to-do citizen—to the then wavering and 
doubtful cause of Islim. With bat few inter- 
missions, "Aisha, though childless, maintained 
through the whole period of her married life 
the position of favourite wife ; and the tradition- 
ists delight to relate how that it was on the 
floor of her house and in her arms that‘ the pro- 
phet of God’ breathed his last, and that her 
apartment in Madina bas been the one only rest- 
ing-place of his remains. She lived to a tolerably 
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good age, for she survived Muhammad about 
forty-seven yeara, and did not die till the fifty- 
eighth year of the Hajira(= 680 a.p.), when she 
would be about sixty-seven years of age. 

Partly on account of her having always been 
so great a favourite of her husband's, and partly 
on account of her having become after his death 
so great an authority for legends concerning 
him, ’Aisha is known in Moslim literature as 
An-nabiya, * the prophetess,’ and Ummu-l-Musli- 
min, * mother of Moslims.’ 

4. His fourth marriage was with Hafsa, 
daughter of ‘Umar, the immediate successor of 
Aba Bakr in the Khiléfat. The name of this lady 
appears in various forms: thus, Hafsab, Hafza, 
Haphsa, Hsphza, Haphsah, Haphzab, &c. The 
marriage took place in the third yearof the Hajira 
(i.e. in 624 a.p.), when Muhammad was in his 
fifty-fifth year, Hafka being from eighteen to 
twenty years of age. This was her second marri- 
age, her former husband, Khanais the Ethiopian 
(some name him Jahsh the Egyptian), having died 
six or seven months before her marriage to Mu- 
hammad. Whatever may have been the real pur- 
pose of Muhammad in contracting this alliance, it 
had the effect of drawing into still closer friend- 
ship to himself her father, "Umar. The course 
of this marriage was not unchequered; it was 
Hafsa who, on one of her own days, discovered 
‘the chiof of the prophets’ on her own bed with 
Mary the Coptic slave: she is, moreover, said 
to have been one of those two of Muhammad's 
lawfully-married wives whom he divorced,—the 
other, as we have seen, was Sanda. The occa- 
sion of her being divorced was his displeasure 
at her determination not to observe secreoy in 
relation to the circumstances of his amour with 
the Egyptian girl: afterwards, however, when * the 
apostle of God’ perceived the deep offence which 
the divorce had occasioned his friend "Umar, the | 
angel Gabriel was sent down with a special revo- ) 
cation of the sentence of divorce, the matter 
was made up, and the daughter of "Umar was | 
restored to favour. Hafsa died at Madina, at the | 

age of sixty, about the forty-first year of the | 
Hajirs, and was childless in both of her mar- 
riages. 
5. His fifth wife was Zeinab daughter of 
Khuzaima. This alliance was contracted in the 
ninth month of the fourth year of the Hajira (Deo, 
625 a.p.). At the time of her marriage to Muham- 
Z mad, Zainab had already been thrice married : ber 
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first husband, al eee 
the second, 'Ubaida bin Harith, a paternal cou- 
sin of Mubatnmad’s, was slain at the battle 
of Badr; and the third, 'Abdu-Llah bin Jabsh, : 
was slain in the battle of Uhad. The exact : 
age of this lady at the time of her marriage to 
Muhammad does not appear to be known: she — 
died soon after her marriage,—some say eight 
months after, and others say @ year and a half,— 
and with the single exception of Khadija was 
the only one of bis wives who did not survive 
him. Zainab was childless in all her marriages. — 
She is‘said to have been one of the three whom 
Muhammad took in marriage at their own request. 
The beneficence of her disposition towards des-— 
titute converts won for her the epithet Ummu-l- 
musikin, ‘ Mother of the poor.’ Some,-however, 
record that this epithet wan applied not: to this: 
Zainab, but to Zainab bint Jahsh. 

6. The sixth wife was a paternal cousin: of 
his, U mm Sala ma, daughter of Abi Umaiy-— 
ya. This alliance took place in the fourth year 
of the Hajira, in January 626 a.0., within one 
month of Mubammad’s marriage with Zainab 
bint Khuzaima, At the time of her marriage to 
Muhammad she was twenty-eight years of age, 
and had been once a widow. Her husband, Abi 
Salama, died from a wound received at the 
battle of Uhad,—death supervening some eight 
months after the infliction of the wound. She 
brought with her four children, the offspring 
of her late marriage, but she had no issue by her 
second. Umm Salama had been twice to Abys- 
thither on account of the persecutions and hard- . 
ships which, as adherents of Mabammad, they 
experienced at Makka. Though not young at the — we 
time of her marriage to Muhammad, she still is 
said to have been very beautifal. She at first 
excused herself from complying with his propo-. 
sal, partly on the ground of her maturity in point 
of age. Muhammad, however, removed her 
objections by urging that he too was well ad-— 7 
vanced in years, and that as for her children, | 
they sbould be his care. Notwithstanding this, 
however, it is recorded. by some of the tradi- 
tionista that this lady was one of the three | 
who were taken in marriage by Mubammad 
at their own request. This marriage of Umm 
Salama was consummated four monthe after the 
death of her husband, and within one munth of | 
Muhammad's marriage to bis fifth wife. After ‘1 
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his marriage in the present instance, he remained - 


in her society for a period of three days; and 
his examplo in this particular was ever after 
followed by ‘believers’ when they added fresh 
inmates to their harams, From the circumstance 
that Muhammad was wont to have Umm Sala- 
ma accompany him on the march and in his 
travels generally, it has been inferred that she 
was one of his special favourites. The exact 
period of her death is not known: it occurred, 
however, at some period between the fifty-ninth 
and sixty-first years of the Hajira, when she had 
reached the advanced age of eighty-four. 

7. Muhammad's seventh wife was Zainab 
the daughter of Jahsh. Zainab wasa cousin of 
Mulammad's, being daughter of Amima, who 
was a sister of Maliammad's father, 'Abda’l-lib. 
Her former hasband, Zaid bin Hirith, was at one 
time a slave of Mahammad’s, and, being after- 
wards freed by him, wasadopted by him as his own 
child. Zainab was diyoreed from her husband 
in order that she might be united in marriage to 
‘the prophet of God.’ This marriage was effected 
a few months after the former one with Umm 
Salama—viz. in June 626, in the fifth year of 
the Hajira, Muhammad being then fifty-five 
years of age. Zainab, in common with so 
many of his other wives, was childless, and 
died at the eye of fifty-three. There are certain 
exceptional features in connexion with this 
marriage: in the first place, the four witnesses 
required by Islimic law in order to legalize the 
marriage were dispensed with. The reason 
was that when, in consequence of the displea- 
sure generally felt in regard to the whole trans- 
action, the difficulty of finding witnesses in 
this case arose, Muhammad declared that Gabriel 
had been sent down to him with a message 
from God,—" We have joined her in marriage 
unto thes.” Thas was Zainab his divinely- 


appointed bride,—a circumstance on which she* 


was wont, on occasion, to vaunt herself in the 
presence of her co-wives, saying that, where- 
as the other wives were given away by their 
relatives, «he had been bestowed upon ‘the 
prophet’ by an express divine revelation and 
behest. Another exceptional feature is found 
in the extreme difficulty that exists in arriving 
at a harmonious statement of figures. Aceord- 
ing to one account, the divorce took place a 
year after her marriage with Zaid, and when she 
was only nine years of age, or as some say seven ; 


according to another account Zainab was over 
thirty at the time of that event. Again, as to 
the time of her death, it is said by some that 
she survived till the fiftioth year of the Hajira ; 
by others that she survived Muhammad only 
ten or eleven years, or till about the twentieth 
year of the Hajira. It seems most likely that 
she was thirty at the time of her divorce ; and, 
her age being fifty-three at the time of her death, 
she would have survived Muhammad about 
seventeen years. 

8. The eighth wife of Muhammad was J n- 
wairiya, daughter of Bani-Harith, chief of 
the tribe of the Bani-Mostaliq. Jowairiya was 
a widow at the time of her marriage to Mubam- 
mad,—her unfortunate husband, Ziu-l-Shafrain, 
who was her paternal cousin, having just been 
put to death at the battle of the Banf-l-Mustaliq. 
On lots being cast for her asa trophy of war, 
she fell to the share of Thabit bin Qais. She is 
said, however, to have been particularly beauti- 
fal ; and it is related that ‘the prophet of God,’ 
overpowered by her beauty, purchased her from 
Thabit for a sum of money, and without further 
delay consummated marriage with her. This 
event occurred in the fifth year of the Hajira, 
December 626 a.p.; and, as she died in the 
fifty-sixth year of the Hajira, at the age of sixty- 
eight, she would be about seventeen at the time 
of this marriage. 

9. His ninth wife was a Jewess, Safta, 
danghter of Hayy bin Akhtub. Safia is said 
to have been a beautiful damsel of seventeen or 
eighteen years of age at the time of her marriage 
to Muhammad. She had been twice married, and 
had been divorced by her first husband, Salim bin 
Shikam. Her secoud husband, the Jewish chief 
Kinina bin Rabi’, was slain by the party of 
Mohammad in the battle of Khaibar. On retarn- 
ing from the battle ‘the prophet of God" seated 
her, as his favourite trophy in the war, behind 
himself on his own camel, and covered her with 
his own mantle, in token of having made her his 
wife. The marriage took place immediately after 
the battle in which her husband had been slain,— 
that is, in the seventh year of the Hajira (= 628 
a.v.). Safia died childless in the fifty-second 
year of the Hajira, having survived Mohammad 
forty years: by that time she would be about 
sixty-three years of age. 

10. Mulammad’s tenth wife was Umm 
Habiba, dayghter of Abd Sofiim. At the 
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time of her marringe with Ma'ammad 


this lady was the widow of "Ubsida-I-lih bin 


Jalhsh, by whom sho had become the mother 
of one child—a girl. ‘Ubaidu-I-lih was, in 
the first instance, a Mahammadan ; bat, in con- 
sequence of the growing persecution of Ma- 
bammad and his adherents in Makka before the 
Hajira, he removed to the Christian province 
of Abyssinia, where ho gave up Islim and 
embraced the religion of the country, and at 
length died a Christian. This man was one of 
the ‘ Four Inquirers,” so called,—that is, persons 
who are said in Moslim legend to have been in 
a state of expectancy of a prophet jast prior to 
the time when Ma'ammad announced his 
mission. ‘Ubsidu-1l-lih was s maternal 
cousin of Mubammad’s,—his mother having been 
a daughter of 'Abda-l-Mattalib, Muammad’s 
grandfather; he wasalso abrother of Zainab bint 
Jahsh, the divorced wife of Zaid. On hearing 
of his death, Muhammad sent for his widow, 
and took her in marriage. This event took 
place at Madina in the seventh year of the Hajira, 
in the autumn of 628 a.v.,—their ages being 
respectively fifty-six and thirty (or, as some say, 
thirty-five). This lady had no issue by the 
seoond marriage ; she lived to see the good age 
of sixty-four, dying in the fortieth year of 
the Hajira (=$32 a.p.)—thus surviving Muham- 
mad about thirty years, and dying during the 
Kbilifat of her brother Maivia. 

ll. Thelady who is generally believed tohave 
been the last of his married wives was Maim (na, 
daughter of Hirith, and maternal aunt of Tbn 
Abbis.* This was the third marriage of Maimd- 
na,—her former husbands having been Mas'tid 
bin’Umar, and the second Biraham, from the first 
of whom, from some cause not now ascertainable, 
sho had become separated. She was joined in 
marriage to Muhammad in the seventh year of 
the Hajira (—629 a.p.),—his age and hers being 
respectively fifty-eight and twenty-six. This 
lady Maimiina, together with Umm Salama 
and Zainab bint Khuzaima, are the three who 
are said to have bestowed themselves, unsolicited 
and of their own will and request, upon ‘tho 
apostle of God" to be his wives, Some of the 
authorities do not allow to Maimfina a place 
among his lawfally-married wives,—maintain- 
ing that in this instance there was no formal 
nau eperdiog this pesca arvtabod by difcrens Medlin 


THE WIVES OF MUHAMMAD. 


two who bad died. Maimiina lived just fifty-five 
and was childless in all her marriages. Surviv- 
ing, as she did, to the apa ao 
Hajira, and to the advanced age of 

Maimina was thus not only the last of 

mad's wives, but also the oldest, and age 
who survived him the longest. 

Il. “We come now, in the second place, to 
the case of those of Ma'yammad’s womenfolk 
who do not fall ander the above description of 
‘ lawfully-married’; these eases arrange them- 
selves naturally under two heads ;— 

1. Those ladies with whom he shared connn- 
bial rites, but to whom he was not formally 
married. 

In most of these cases the revolting nature of 
the details must be our excuse for giving no 
more than the bare names. The women were 
some of them slaves of Muliammad's bouschold, 
and others were captives taken by him among tho 
spoils of war, and appropriated for himself; 
others, again, were given to him as presents by 
persons who desired his favour and good-will. 
The numbers in this list do not indicate the 
chronological order in which the women were 
introdaced to his acqunintance,—that is a point 
which it seems impossible to settle with any 
degree of certainty. 

(1) Khaula, daughter of Hakim. ‘ 

(2) Rihana the Jewess. 

(3) Salama, widow of Hamza. 

(4) Umm-Rifi’. 

(5) Rizwa. 

(6) Amtma. 

(7) Umm-Zamtr. 

(8) Agima. 

(9) distace (also called Barkat). 

(10) Umaima. 

(11) Moriam Qabti (Mary the Exp: 


tian). 
(12) Shirtn (sister of Mary the Copt). 
The two persons were slaves, the 
property Ok aS 5 55) ee ae 
had been selected by him on account of their 
extreme beauty, for presentation to ‘ the prophet 
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of God’ for his own privateharam. Ultimately 
Muhammad decided to retain for himself 
Mary, the more beautiful of the two, and mag- 
nanimously bestowed her sister upon Hassin 
the Poot, one of his own generals. 

2. Those ladies, not lawfully married to him, 
whom, after having taken, he, from a variety 
of causes, put away without their having shared 
with him connabial rites :— 

(1) Fatima, daughter of Zahik. 

(2) Malaika, daughter of Qa’b. 

(3) Lail, daughter of ‘Azim. 

(4) Ghuzin, daughter of Jabar (surnamed 

Umm Sharik). 

(5) Umm Hani, daughter of Aba Tilib. 

(6) Asma, daughter of Na’min. 

(7) Anna, daughter of Zazid (of the tribe 

of Kunda). 

It is important to observe, in regard to these 
lists, that no small uncertainty rests on the 
question as to the exact number of ladies who 
properly appertain to each description given in 
the headings. Thus, for example, as to the 
number of those who were formally married to 
him, some Moslim authorities maintain that 
they were not more than seven in number; 
others say cight; others nine; others eleven; 
others fourteen; others fifteen; others seven- 
teen; others eighteen; others twenty-one; 
while some of them inform us that ‘the prophet 
of God’ paid his addresses to as many as thirty 
ladies. As to this last number it is added that 
with seven out of the thirty no formal marriage 
took place,.and that Mubammad consummated 
connubial rites with only twelve of the entire 
number. The variation in the statements of 
traditionists as to the number of ladies apper- 
taining to each of the headings given above is 
partly owing, no doubt, to the indiscriminate 
mixing up of the names of the women who in 
the various ways above mentioned were asso- 
ciated with him, There is also a want of agree- 
ment among aathorities as to the exact order 
in which the marriages took place: thus, some 
of them put Umm Salama fifth, Umm Habiba 
sizth, Juwairiya seventh, Safia eighth, Zainab bint 
Jabsh ninth, Maimina tenth, and Zainab bint 
Khozaima eleventh. Three of the lawfully- 
married wivea of Muhammad are said to have 
been taken by him in marriage at their own 
request, and Zainab bint Khuzaima, Umm 
Salama, and Maimfina are named as the persons 


in question: but as to this point, again, there 
is the most bewildering diversity of statement. 
A woman thus ‘self-bestowed’ is technically 
termed in Arabic Wahabiu-n-nafs (Persian 
Nafsbakhskt). Several of the ladies whose 
names come under the different heads of our 


‘tribe of the Qoraish—vis. Khadija, Sanda, 


*Aishd, Hafsa, Umm Salama, and Umm Ha- 
biba,—and of the others, two were Jewesses. 
With the exception of ‘Aisha, there was not 
among his wives a single spinster;—they were 
all of them widows excepting Zainab bint Jahsh. 


mous compassion for their forlorn condition : 
however this may have been, it is to be noted that 
the widows he married are described as young 
and beautifal. If magnanimous compassion had 
been his only sentiment towards them, a set of 
almshonses and guaranteed support would have 
fulfilled the dictates of such an emotion; and 
widows who were neither young nor beantifal 
would bave been sharers of his bounty, The 
first three of Mubammad’s marriages took place 
prior to the Hajira,—that is, they took place at 
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Makka,—and the remainder at Madina. What 
may have been the largest number of contem- 
porary women (wives and others included) whom 
he may have bad at any given period of his 
life after the death of Khadija, it is impossible 
to state with certainty. It is very worthy of note 
that the outbreak of Muhammed’s mania for 
women occurred at a period of his life subse- 
quent to his announcement of himsolf as the 
chosen favourite of God ; and notably after the 
Hajira, when his pretensions were more dis- 
tinctly avowed than during the comparative 
quictude of bis married life in Makka during 
the lifetime of Khadfja. The exact classifica- 
tion of the unfortunate little girl ‘Aisha is 
a matter which must be left to the judgment 
of the reader: making all due allowance for 
differences said to be occasioned by the climate 
of southern Arabia, to describe her as a spinster 
could hardly, without legal quibbling, be deemed 
an exact application of the terms of our mother- 
tongue,—it surely is not an application of the 
term which would commend itself to persons of 
ordinary sense of propriety. How to describe 
the case of Zainab bint Jalsh is, again, a 
problem which we must leave to the good 
sense of our readers. The former of our lists 
reveals the circumstance that Muhammad 
observed no rule as to any relativity between 
the ages of his wives and himself, nor as to 
any consanguinity that may have previously 
existed between himself and them, nor as to the 
elapsing of any specific period of time either 
between his marriages, or between the decease 
ofa woman's former husband and her union 
with himself. It has sometimes been maintained 
that, on grounds supplied by the Qor’An itself, 
some of the names mentioned in onr first list 
belong properly to the second : thas, the Qorin 
lays down the rule that a period of not less 
than four months must be the minimum of 
widowhood. Now, this rule, as we have seen, 
was ignored by Muhammad in the case of 
both Juwairiya and Safla. Some are even 
disposed to include in this same category Zainab 
bint Jahsh. However this may be, his marriage 
with Zainab was a clear infringement of at 
least one other law of the Qor’fn, inasmuch as in 
this case the requisition that every marringe, to 
be considered lawful, must be witnessed by four 
witnesses, two on each side, was dispensed with. 
The question of the order in which Mobammad's 
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to be the case of Lailf bint ‘Azim. dah . 


Should he, moreover, become enamoured of any” 
female whatsoever who chanced to be an in- 
mate of his establishment,—whether sho were 
there in the capacity of servant or of slave,—ho 
mality of lawful marriage. This same privi- 
lege of his extended in all particulars to other 
women besides those who were inmates of his 
owndomesti¢ establishment. There was but ono 
qualification in connexion with this priviloge G 
of his, and that was that no woman was to be 
permitted to become hié until sho hid first 
acknowledged herself a believer in the divinity 
mission of God to relieve himself at any mo- 
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ment of the presence of any one of his women- 
folk, and of the burden of her support; but 
should any of them cease to be desirous of con- 
tinuing their relationship to him, they, in like 
manner, were at liberty to follow their own 
wishes,—always bearing in mind, of course, that 
the law of the new religion rendered farther 
conjugal all‘ance criminal, Withont intending 
any radeness to the memory of the ladies, it is 
but natural to suppose that it was, no doubt, 
this circumstance that gave so much poignancy 
to their grief at the prospect of being separated 
from him, and which made them willing (as in 
the case of Sauda) to themselves propose the 
abdication of their conjugal claims provided 
they might be permitted to continue inmates of 
his haram. Though the rale laid down in the 
Qor’iin for his followers was that the namber 
of their wives was not to exceed four, yet there 
was no limit to the number allowed in his own 
case: the only passage in which there is so 
much as a hint on the subject of limitation in 
his case, was not ‘revealed’ till a short time 
before his death, at a time when the history of 
his relations with tho occupants of his harum 
was at an end, and as an old worn-out man, 
exhausted and enfecbled by physical ailments, 
he might be supposed to have attained satiety. 
Special divine permission was, he assures ua, 
granted to him (“and,” as he expresses it, “ to 
none besides’’) in all these particalars, as also 
that he was at liberty, if he were so inclined, to 
receive in any capacity whatever any person 
who might offer herself to him for the purpose 
of cohabitation,—a priviloge of which, as we 
have seen in the case of the nafsbakhshis, he 
did not hesitate to avail bimself. Among the 
spoils of the conquest Muhammad almost in- 
variably secured in his share of the plunder 
the most beantiful of the captive damsacls, and 
on his triamp‘al entry into Mad‘na with the 
trophies of war tho inmates of bis establishment 
were wont to peer from their privacy to catch 
a glimpse of their new rival. 

It will not be surprising to learn that the above 
lists contain what many will hold to be inacou- 
racies, Some of the dates we know to be dis- 
puted. There are but few points in history that 
are more disheartening to the student than the 
bowildering diversity of statement which we find 
in Moslim records regarding the subject of 
Mubammad's domestic relationships The case 


presents a very fair sample of the difficulty in 
which Muhammadan aathorities have becloaded 
all subjects relating to their religion and its 
founder. It is only regarding the barest outlines 
of Malhammad's life thai there is even the 
semblance of agreement among them ; the moment 
thestadent inqnires into details he perceives how 
loose and unsatisfactory the whole fabric is. 
Honest inquiry for historical fact is baffled at 
every turning,—and this through the inability of 
Malhammad's biographers to agree among them- 
selves. Seeing that bis own admirers differ so 
widely concerning even mere matters of fact, 
the impartial investigator must labour to do his 
best in a judgment of charity, and must give up 
mach as hopelessly involved in contradiction. 
If it is difficult to arrive at anything like certain- 
ty regarding the wives-proper of Muhammad, 
it is still more difficult to do so in regard to 
those women whose intended marriage with him 
was broken off at various stages before consum- 
mation. ‘To the narratives of all such cases a 
certain degree of doubt attaches, for the relatives 
of such women would naturally seek to 

the tradition of such abortive negotiations, as 
not croditable to them: there seems, in fact, 
every reason for doubting the details of such 
cases as mentioned in tradition. Moslim tradi- 
tion abounds in legends concerning these women, 
and dwells with delight upon Muhammad's 
relations with them. When we state that 
very few indeed of those legends reflect upon 
him other than what ordinary men would 
call disgrace, notwithstanding that they were 
written by his own admirers and adherents, we 
state what is merely a cold, unvarnished fact. 
We shall not undertake the recital of such 
legends, for in so doing we should surely awaken 
in the minds of his followers emotions of irrita- 
tion; for, however paradoxical it may seem, 
a calm and unbiassed inspection of Muham- 
mad’s deeds, and a careful analysis of his per- 
sonal character, are processes which no Mos- 
lim can endure without being irritated almost 
to the point of frenzy. We therefore pur- 
posely repress all those inquiries and reflections 
which evolve themselves out of a stady of the 
above lists, and content ourselves with placing 
on record the cold facts, which no daly-informed 
Malhammadan will call in question. The wholo 
subject of Muhammad's relations to his women- 
folk is so beset with contradiction, that any 
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SANSKRIT AND OLD CANARESE INSCRIPTIONS. 





man who is possessed of a due regard for 
matter-of-fact accuracy must feel the extreme 
delicacy of the position. No account of these 
ladies has ever yet been prepared which bas 





met with the good fortune of universal ap- 
proval; and the result is the same whether the 


account be prepared by 8 Moslim or by # non- 
Moslim. é 


SANSKRIT AND OLD CANARESE INSCRIPTIONS. 
BY J. F. FLEET, Bo. 0.8, MRAS. pay te 2 


(Continued from p. 38) 


No. XXXVIL. 

In the Elliot MS. Collection, Vol. L, pp. 1 
to 7, a copy is given of a stone-tabiet in- 
scription at the temple called Sank ha-basti 
at Lakshmééwar, the chief town of an outlying 
Taluka of the same name of the Miraj State 
near the south-east corner of the Dhirwid Dis- 
trict. 1 obtained also a tracing of the inscrip- 
tion by means of a local schoolmaster, and, by 
comparing this with the MS. copy, have 
succeeded in making a sufficiently accurate 
version of the text to edit it. My version may 
be capable of improvement here and there by 
personal examination of the original stone. 
But there are very few doubtful passages in- 
volving matters of importance. 

The tablet is about 5’ 2" high by 2’ 3’' broad, 

and contains 82 lines of writing in neatly 
formed Old Canarese characters of the tenth 
century a.D. I have no information as to 
whether there are any emblems at the top of 
the stone. It includes three separate inacrip- 
tions. 
First Part.—Lines 1 to 51 contain an inscrip- 
ton of the Gaiga or Koigu dynasty, which 
has already been introdnced to our notice by 
Mr. Rice in the Merkira copper-plates at 
Vol. L, pp. 360 et seqq., the Nigamaigala copper- 
plates at Vol. IL, pp. 155 ef segg., and the two 
sets of Malldhalli copper-plates at Vol. V., pp. 
133 et segq. 

The grants recorded in it were made by 
MirasimhadévaSatyavikya-Koiga- 
nivarmA, also called Gaigea-Kondarpa, 
when the Saka year 890 (a.p. 968-9) had ex- 
pired, and whilethe V ib haya smivatsara was 
current, toa Jain priest named Jayadéva. 

ing tothe Tables in Browp’s Carnatic 
Okrondlogy, the Vibhava emivateara was 
Saka 890, and Saka 891 was the S uk la sanhvat- 
eara. The were of some lands at the city 


of Puligere, or ‘the city of the tank of the | 1. 7, 


tiger’, which, I presume, must be taken as the 


ancient name of Lakeshméswar. They were 
made for the benefit of a Jain temple, which, 
being called ‘theshrine of Jin éndra of king 
GaigaKandarpa’, seems to have been 
founded or restored by Mirasimhadéva 
himself. 
The genealogy is given thus :-— 
Midhava- 


(or Madhava I). 


syllable is a in both, and it reads ‘Kogani- 
varma.’ But inl. 23 the Anuspéra is very 
distinctly legible in the tracing and is also given 
in the MS. copy, and the vowel of the second 
syllable ix w in both, and it reads ‘Kom guni- 
varmA.’ In the four sets of copper-plates the 
vowel of the second syllable is always a, except 
in the Nigamaigala plates, IIL }, 1. 7, where, 
unless there is a fant in the facsimile, it isu, In 
the Merkira plates, L, 1. 4, and ILa, L 5, the 
guttural nasal & is used, not the Anuevdra, and 
it reads ‘Koigani.’ The same is the case in 
the Nagamaigala plate —I, 1. 3, where Mr. 
Rice transliterates ‘Kodgani’ in error for 
‘Kofigaadi’—and IL}, 1.7,‘Koaiguni’ or 
‘Koigani’, as the case may be. And the 
same is the case in the Malléhalji plates,— 
in the first set, I.a, 1. 3, ILa,1 4, and Ile, 
1. 1,—and in the second set, L., 1. 4, and IIL}, 
though in IV. a, 1. 5, the Anwevdra in 


used, In the Nagamaigala plates, IL. «, 
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1. 6, and III. a, 1. 4, there is no Anusvéra or 
guttural nasal, and it reads ‘Kogani.' Un- 
doubtedly, either the Anusvdra, or the gattural 
nasal, is required before the g, and, when it 
does not occur, it is omitted through careless- 
ness, Accordingly, 1 have entered it as a cor- 
rection in ], 5 of my transcription. As to the 
vowel of the second syllable, a or u, it is possibly 
liable to variation, as is the case in s0 many 
Dravidian words; and in one instance, referred 
to more particularly below, it occurs as 7. 

Down to the end of the description of Ha- 
rivarmA, the present inscription follows very 
closely the wording of the copper-plates, except 
that the first king is not mentioned in the 
plates by bis name of ‘Madhava.’ And 
there can be no doubt that the first three kings 
are the same persons who stand first in the 
genealogy of the plates. Marasimha, the 
younger brother of Harivarm 4, is not men- 
tioned in the plates, the direct succession being 
continued by the son of HarivarmA. 

Now, however, the ever-recurring question 
of discrepancy of dates crops up again; and 
in this instance the discrepancy is a very wide 
one indeed. The Malléhalli plates are not dated 
in any era save that of the reigning king. But 
the Merkirs plates purport to record a grant of 
the time of the of Harivarm 4, 
in the year 388, which is taken by Mr. R. 
G. Bhindirkar to be the Saka year 388. And 
the Nigamafgala plates purport to record 
a grant by the eleventh or twelfth in succession 
toHarivarmA, in the Saka year 698. And, 
in bis paper On the Inscriptions of Southern 
India, of which an abstract is given at p. 38 of 
the Report of the Second International Congress 
of Orientalists, Prof. Eggeling refers to a copper- 
plate grant, in the Elliot facsimile collection, of 
Arivarma—the Harivarma of the Mer- 
kira, Nagamangala, and Malldhalli plates, and 
of the present inscription,—dated Saka 169. 
Whereas, we here find H a rivarm 4’s younger 
brother making a grant inthe Saka year 890 
or 891. And the date, in 1. 24, is expressed in 
words, not in figures, and the words recording 
it are very distinctly legible in the tracing, 
though they ate omitted in the MS. copy. 

I am not prepared at present to suggest any 
explanation of this discrepancy. But, if the pre- 
sent inscription were a forgery, made in Saka 890 
or 891, the forgers of it would certainly have 


given it a much earlier date, and would pro- 
bably have endeavoured to imitate the more 
ancient characters. In my opinion, the date of 
the present inscription is more probable than 
the date of the Merkira plates, if it is to be 
referred to the Saka era, and than the date of 


the Nigamaigala plates, which is expressly’ 


said to be in the Saka era. 

And we have to notice here three Ga iiga or 
K of gu stone-tablet inscriptions from the Kig- 
gatnid forest, published by Mr. Kittel at Vol. VL, 
pp. 99 et seqy. They areinscriptions of S at y a- 
vikya-Koigupivarma, or ‘K ongini- 
varma’, as the name is spelt in one of them, 
No. I. The same name, ‘Satyavakya’, is 
given to the king who stands twenty-sixth in the 
list made out from the chronicle called Koagu- 
d&a-charitra and published at Vol. L, p. 361. 
And Mirasitmhadéva, again, is called 
Satyavaikya-Koiganivarma inl. 23of 
my present inscription. Now, satya-vdkya, * of 
truthful speech’, is a title, rather than a proper 
name. And it does not necessarily follow. that 
Mirasitihad 6 va is the same person as the 
Satyavikya of the Kiggatnid inscriptions, 
or of the traditional, and possibly rather in- 
accurate, list of the Koigudésa-charitra. At tho 
game time. 1 consider that he is to be identified 
with the Satyavaky a of one of the Kigyat- 
nid inscriptions. I have seen the photographs 
of the originals, from which facsimile plates 
have been prepared; and I consider that they 
are not to be allotted all to the reign of one and 
the same Satyavakya-Koigunivarma. 
One of them, Mr. Kittel’s No. TIL, at p. 103, is 
entirely undated. In another, No. II., at p. 1024, 
the date runs :-—Sa(éa)ka-nrip-a(4)titd(td)Adla- 
smivatsaraigal=entu-nir-ombetlaney avarsham= 
praverttisutt-ire, ie. “while the eight hundred 
and ninth year, of the years of the ere 
which had expired of the Saka kings, was 
current”; and it is further stated to be the 
eighteenth year of the reign of Satyavakya. 
This Satyavak ya, therefore, commenced to 
reign in Saka 791; and it follows that he can- 
not be the Marasithhadéva-Satyavakya- 
Kofigunivarmi of my present inscription 
now published. These two inscriptions, Mr. 
Kittel’s Nos. IT. and ITI., are to be grouped to- 
gether, the characters of both of them being of 
the same square and upright type and of the 
same age. The date of the remaining Kiggat- 
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nid inseription, Mr. Kittel’s No. I, at ps 102a, 
is unfortanately somewhat hard to decipher in 
the photograph, though it would aeem to be 
legible enough on the original stone. So much 
of it as can be read at first sight rans :— 
Sa(éa)ka-npipa-kd|-dtita-smivatsara-su(éa)tanga- 
Ic, ...8.. omeya Livara-ratvatenrari pravarttiee. 
The sowel attached to the | of dafaagal, the 

Anuwndara, if any, and the following letter, are 
indistinct, and the second ¢ of ta in tlaneya 
ia effaced, Mr. Kittel proposes to complete 


the passage by reading either ombhattaneya, | 


‘ninth’, or embhatfeneya, ‘ eightieth',—it ia not 
quite clear which,—and submits Saka seven 
hundred and eighty as the translation. But 
there is nothing, either in the text, or in: his 
proposed completion of it, to justify ‘seven 
being taken as the namber of the hundreds; 
and, a5 he himself points ont, the date, even if 
interpreted thus, does not harmonize with the 
date of his No. Ii., as it should if they are both 
inscriptions of one and the samé Satyavik- 
ya. That supposition, however, ia not to be 


made, and the dates are not tobe expected to | 


harmonise in that way. For the characters of 
this inscription are of a very different standard 
from those of his Nos, IT. and III., being of a 
round type with a very decided slant to the 
right, and they belong to a more developed 
stage of the alphabet. As to the uncertain 
lettera, of which the photograph shows only in- 
distinct traces, we must of necessity read either 
jatenga!=ombhattaneya, ‘ninth hundred’, or 
iataigal=hatianeya, ‘tenth hundred? It ia 
not likely that the last expression wus used; we 
should rather have the ordinal form of ondu 
edsira, ‘one thousand’, if that were the date 
to be given. And, as a matter of fact, the 
indistinct consonant appears to me, as to Mr, 
Kittel, to be undoubtedly bA. Accordingly, 
I read the entire passage as :—Sal(ia)ka- 
anipa-kd|-diifa-saivalsara- -sa(éa)langal=oibbhat- 


Tévara emivatsara, which was the ninth of 
the centories which had expired of the era of 
the Saka kings, being current",—s. “ the 
Sake year 900, the laévara sadvateara, 
being current."" And, by the Tables in Brown's 
Carnatic Chronology, Bakn 899 was the I évara 
sahealsara, Which is cloas enough for the pur- 
pose. The date of this inscription being thus 
so near that of the inscription ‘now published 





by me, I look upon thie Batyavakye- 
Kofgi{o) pivarma as in all 
identical with the Marasimhadéva-S at- 
yavAkya-Koiguniverm4 of my inscrip- 
ion. 

Second Part.—WUines 51 to 61 contain an 
inscription of the 8 éndra family. 

It commences with the mention of aChAlakya 


kingnamed Ranaparikraminka, andhia 


son Ereyys. Neither of these names has aa 


yet been met with in the geneslogy of either the 
Western or the Eastern Chalokyas. Bat 


Raneparikramdfka is perhaps intended 


forRanaraga, the sonofJayasimhal,and 


the fatherofP ulikésil JayasimbalL., the 
firat of the family in the Dekkun, is occasion- 
ally referred to, But I know of only four insorip 
tions in which the genealogy in a connected 
form is carried back beyond P ulikéai I. ;—1, 
the Aihole stone-tablet at Vol. V., pp. 67 

#999.,—2, the forged or copied copper-plate grant 
of Palik€ éf I. in the British Musoum,—3, the 
Yéwiir stone-tablot, of which a copy is given at 
Vol. L, pp. 258 ef segg., of the Elliot MS. Collec- 
tion,—and 4, « copper-plate grant of Jaya- 
sitha-Jagadékamalladéva from Miraj, 
dated Saka 946, the Raktikehi sairatecra, 
published by Mr. Wathen in the Jour. R. As. 
Soc., Vol. IL., p. 380, and Vol. TIT, pp. 258 et 





| segg. ;—and we may take it that the information 


of most people on the sabject was only traditional 
and rather hazy. 

It then mentions a certain king Saty A- 
érays, But there is nothing to show which 
of the several Western Chalukya kings who 
bore that title ia intended. 

It then mentions, as the contemporary of 


| Saty@érayao, king Dorgaéakti, — the 
aon of Kundadakti, who was the son of 


Vijayaéakti—of the moo of the Séndra 
kings, who belonged to the lineage of the Bh n- 


jag4ndrasg, s«, the NA ga family. 
[!Janeya Isvara-sesiwatsarash pravarttise, ic. “the | By ji 


And it records « grant of land at Puligere, 
by Durgaéak ti, to the Chaitya shrine of the 
god called Saakha-Jinéndra, 

The inscription is not dated. It ia probably 
one of early date, repeated here for the sake of 
confirmation or of preservation. I find the 
Séndroakas referred to in one of my early 
Kadamba copper-plate granta, No. XXVI. 
of this series, 1. 10,at Vol. VL, p. 32, and in 1. 3 
of a stone-tablet inscription at Balagimve of 
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VinsyadityaSatyiaraya, No. 9 of 
Major Dixon's Collection. 

Third Part—The rest of the tablet, 1. 61 to 
the end, contains an inscription of the Western 
Chalukya Vikramiditya Il It is 
dated in the second year of his reign, when the 
Saka year 656 (ap. 7345) had expired, and 
must consequently have been copied here from 
a previous stone-tablet or copper-plate, for the 
sake of confirmation or of preservation. It is 
issued from his victorious camp at Rakta- 
pura, a city which I cannot identify. 

It records that the. Saikhatirtha 
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vene tiekie Siete nM GN sere ee 
gere of the preceding two inscriptions,—and 
the temple called ‘the white Jindlaya’,. were 
embellished and repsired, and that certain land 
was given for maintaining the worship of 
Jina. 

In its portion, it agrees with 
the Western Chalukyas inscriptions pub- 
lished by me, Nos. XXVII. to XXXI, of this 
series, in Vol. V., and it carries the genealogy 
two steps further, in the persons of Vijay 4- 
ditya and Vikramaditya IL, the son 
and grandson of Vinay dditys. 


Transcription. 


[*] Srimat- 


Jina-édsanam Svasti Jitam 


yiavid-Ambghe-Ikachhanai jlya(yat)=traildkya-nithasya éisanath 
Padmani- 


(*} l bhagavata 
[*] bbéns [[|* *] Sea ener ie ee penne ee sva-khadg-aikn- 


(*) khandita-mahi-éiléstarbbha-labdha- 


vidaran-bpalabdha- 


(") bra(vra)na-vibhishana-vibhishitah Kayni(gvi)yana-sagdtrab frimin Ko(kotn*)ganivarmmas- 
dharmmamahiraj- 
["] j-Adhiraja-paraméévara-Sri- -Madbava-prathama-nimadhtyah {| Tat-putral ee, 
guns, 
["] vidya-vinaya-vihita-vrittah samyak-praja-pilana-mitr-Adhigata-rijya-preydjand vidvat-kavi- 
kArbchana-ni- 


[*] kash-dpala-bhata(t) niti-fistrasya vaktri-pra, yOktri-knéall 
['°] 44h Srimad- Dharivarmma-mahiraj-Adhirijah 1 en act | Vritta 
rakshana-raja-sitnhah 


dattaka-sitra-vrittéh=pranéta 
érimfin-Madhava-mahi- 
néka-chA(chs)turddanta- 
udadhi-sali]-Asvadite-ya- 
Asij=jagad-gahana- 
kshm4-maudal-dbja- 


(**] vana-mandana-rajahamsah | Sri-Marasitnha iti brithhita-babu-kirttis-tasy=4nujah Krita- 


yaga-kshitipAla-ki- 


(*] tik || Aadsid=déve on greener soa rg mes wap végid-abhyéti 


[**] jaitra-prayiné || isatnaacka Ueugsbeneancter ties aiaaaaad salitrisa- 


[**] pala-rakshimanih vidvat-kantha-vibh shay ikrite-guye-prodbhisi-muktamanir-ddévas=saj- 
jana-vargnantya-charita-Sri-Gamga-ch 


graha-vibvalikrita-ripu-kshmi- 
ada- 


[**] manih || Mandikiny& Jihidresnapane vidi papayas spit Kilithdyaé=chanda- 
prahata-gaja-mada-évéte-nirvvarttitayah 


(**] sathbhédé Srt-nikét-Atngana-bhavi bhavat Garmga- 
nath vidhu-vijayi yaéd hiram=a-chathdra-taram |} 


[**] Api cha || Vritta i} Nirvvid-Ojva(jjva) |a-bodha-pota- 


Sechabbarppotadgerytionyt dig-vadht- 


balatas=siddhints-ratnikaram chdAritr- 
dtpluta-yanaptra-balstas=sathsira-minikarath 
budhair=Asid= 


(**) uttirpnas-samad traps-bhakti-vinatair=vvamdy-abhidhind =DBvagan-igranir= 
‘ggane-nidhir=Ddévémdra-bhattiraksh || Uddima- 


* See note 2 to Insoription No. XXXV., p. 83. 
* See para. 6 of the introductory remarks. 


* The correct ‘ 
| stn reading should probably be ‘ bA@pasy= 





(**] Kandarppah |j* Styapetthasnatay shir navaty-atiertsha® pon 
min Vibhava-sathvatsaré Sathkhavasati-Tirtths 

["*] nasya ar scimaaa aia ose atv dain (f°) Tes ne 

[**] samiikbyiyaté tad=yatha | Kumar plrrrapiddigdineta : d= 

(*} syam didi ae Sncoaiens tna ae KK talk purd-rartinad Sit 

["] digi vata-tatika-purd-nikata-nimn-ttara-dig-varttinah trine pahigdd-ltaranyih di a 


("*] étyien Méatigumtctan de riba kabbisidaisdnyin-asisier-intle-dliyth-ponah-pechn 
syiuh didi Krishna-sarasa uttarajala-pra- 
[*] viha-nirggamid-ntiarasyisn difi Nilikira-tatik-Agata-pravihid-uttarasyim=Aédyim=tka- 
f La | nivarttan-fintar’ viyavya-dik-kéna-vartti- 
[3 rakta-pishina- va-varttinyié=gamyih pirvva-dig-mukhén=igaty-Otkironiid=aruna- 
pishiniin-Nigapura-grima-mirggasy=6ttara-parévé pirvva- 

[**] dig-mukhéna gatv=dttara-difam ial aaah cS REE gi. OTD parvy- 
["] yah éomi-kanthéri. as-is Auth Eola ace par-ikta-vyakta- 
: pishina-yugalé samngata sima [|j*] Prik pakdite-K sbne-ersh-pe- 

[%*] rd-bhiga-varttini shap-nivarttaniny-abbyantari-kritys sushthi(sth!)-kyitini ‘shasbti-étam 


&) 





[™] é=éaml-kanthiri-kotmjit=Kubéra-kakubhd viyavyayam=isiyam Tytohthalitiga-bhimi(este)- 
nnairriri*tyith hari(ri)ti krishna-pishinit=pirvvasyam diéi Valla- 
f**] bharija-mirggit=paéchimasyim=iéiyim-uttara-dig-mmukha-pravritte-mahi-pravih-intarggata- 


kshétrit=paéchima-simni -prakatikritid=déée-grima-kiita-kehétrid=viyavyayam difi 

a a rant Shon ladgh hak paligala {eck a 
[*] dig-varttini chatvirithéach-chhatat nivarttanini || Sathkha-vasatér=Vvisave-difi nivarttans. 
mitrah puhpa-vitah=paschima-disi cha nivarttana-d¢aya-dvayads(?) pulipa-vatah {| Tssya chaityi- 





“*) Io sikh {i*) ihe 
(**] layasya pura-praminam no me 
(“] Varl-virapa-simith kritva Eeatiamricr ppt Aa jit pepe 
Sri- Mukkara-vasatéh paschimasyiza didi i gépura-paryyantit paschima-dig-vartti-dé. 
ee a ee ae ie cee aie vatear’, Reger Behe ni sey J penta Be pe ree woe gs on pt 
ittartahu are omitted in the MS. perfectly Yon he indubitably just 
Fehon th nef ey erage o eee ea | Ted poe, 
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Seen 
[**] va-griha-dvayam=abbyantari-kritya Marndévi-déva-grihasya paschid-bhigid=uttarasyam 
diéi Chamdrikimbika-déva-gribit=pirvvatah ay babe: 

[*) pravishti-kritya Rayarichamalla-vasatim(ti)-dakshina-prikarah tstah pirvyatah Sri-Vijaya- 
vasati-dakshina-prikdral; i(ai)Snyim di- 

[**] si Karmmatéévara-déva-griharm tad-dakshinatal) pirvy-dkta-Bilabéivara-paschima-sima {/|*] 
Déva-nagarit=paéchima-difi puhpa-vita-dvaya-nivarttang kshédtrathn datas ||* 

{*] Tasya simi prithik-kri(kri)yaté [ | *) Parava-sarasal; pfirvva-disi Tapasi-griima-pathid= 
uttaratd puhpa-vita-nivarttanam=¢kam | Gainga-Permmidi-chaitya- 

r*) laya-puhypa-vitid-uttarat® nivarttanam=dkam niga-valll-vanath | Evan Gaiga-Kandarppa- 
bhépala-Jinéndra-mandira-déva-bhoga-nimittam nivarttana-éata-traya-matra-kshé- 

[**)} tram puhpe-vita-trayam-urvviga-dééa-grima-k it-ikiira-vishti-prabhriti-bidhi-parihirath mand- 
haram-idam || Sléka {| Bahubbir=vvasudhA dattA rijabhis-Sagar-a- 

[%] dibhih yasya yasya yadi bhimis-tasya tasya tadi phalam || Mad-vatnéaja(jab) para- 
mabipati-vathéa-ji va pipid=apéta-manas6 bhavi bhivi-bhipih yé pilaya- 

[*] nti mama dharmmam-=impath samastam téshitm maya virachité=mjalir-ésha mfirdhni ||* 
Jayaty=atisaya-Jinair=bbhisuras=sura-vanditah érimin=Jina-patis=srishtér=a- 

[**] déh kartté day-ddayah || Dehahisari® || Chalukya-prithvivallabha-kula-tilakéshu babushv= 
atitéshu Ranaparikramfiika-mahirdjé bhavat-tad-ri- 

[**} ja-tansyah rajita-nayd vivarddhit-aisvary yaé=chatus-samudri thta-snita-turamg-(bha-padati- 
sénd-samfihah Ereyya-namadhéyah srimin || 

[**] Api cha || Sisat=imith samudr-intim vasudhiim vasudh-idhipé | Satyisraya-mahirijé rajat- 
satya-samanvité || Bhujagéhdr-anvaya-Séndr-fvanithdra-santitau 

[*] anéka-nripa-settaméshy=atitésha tat-kala-gagana-chaindramih babu-samars-vijaya-labdha- 
patik-ivabhasita-dig-antarila-valayah Vijayaéaktir<nnima nripatir=bba- 

[**] bhava [i1*] Tat-siinur-udita-tarona-divikara-kara-sama-prabhaly san(Sau)ryya-dhairyya- 
satva-gun-dpapannah simanta-bri(vri)nda-maali-mil-avalidha-charapah Ku'ndaéa- 

[**] ktir=nnfma rij-dbhit-tasya priya-tanayab || Advitiya-parushakira-satipannah | dharmm- 
firttha-kima-pradhinah an¢tka-rana-vijaya-vira-patik-iyrahan-6- 

[**] ddhata-kirttih [j)*] Téna Durggasakti-nfimadhéyéna Samkha-Jindthdra-chaitya-nitya- 
paj-frtthath puny-Abhivriddhayé cha | Paligere-niima-nagurasy=dttara-parévé patichiéan- 
nivarttana-parima- 

(**) na-kahétrath dattarn || Tasya sim& samikhyfyaté [\*] Purvvatah Kinnari-kshétram | 
pavaka-disi Jyéshthalitnga-bhimih | dakshigatah Ghatiki-kshétram | nairritydr diéi Datn(?patn)- 
(*] disa(és)-éréshthi-bhdmih paschimatah Riimésvara-kshétrath viyavyit HObesvara-kshétram | 
uttaratah Sind@Svara-kshétram {(ai)éinyéih disi Bhattiri-kshétram | tad-dakshinatah 

pirvvy. dkta-Kinna. 

[%) ri-kshétram || Déva-svati vishata lékdéna vishath na visham-uchyaté | visham=ékikinam 
hanti déva-svat putra-paatrikam || Svasti [||*] Jayaty=ivibkritam Vishndr=yvariham kshObhi- 
(*] t-arnnavam dakshin-Gnnata-daisbtr-igra-viéranta-bhuvanati vapuly | Srimatim sakala- 
bhuvana sathstiyamina-Minavya-sagétrinam Hiariti-putrindtm sapta-lé- 

[*] ka-matribhih sapta-matribhir-abhivarddhitinim Kirttikéya-parirakshaga-pripta-kalyana- 
hn bhagavan-Nirdyana-prasida-samfisidita-variha-lith- 

[%) chchha(chha)n-kshana-vaéikrit-isésha-mabibbritim Chiljukyinim kular-alathkarishnér- 
aéyamédh-Avabhritha-snina-pavitrikrita-gatrasya Sri-Polikésivallabha-mahiri- 

[*] jasya priya-sinuh Sri-*Kirttivarmma-prithvivallabha-mabirijas=tasy-itmajasya Satyiéraya- 
éri-prithvivallabha-mahirij-idhirija-paramé- 

[**] évarasya priya-tanayah(yasya) —_ prabhva-kulisa-dalita-Pamdya-Chla-Kérala-Kadamba- 
prabbriti-bhabhrid-udagra-vibhramasya nity-ivanata- K frich!-pati-makuta-chuthbita-pi- 

habe foaate, of which the first ee emaally euiatell- semaeh anfer Bes ch octet 


From here down to priya-risn inclusive 
wale in the vosdling ot the 18: copy. Ra te icing | 1G, io omitted ltoguthatin'the Maveaes” + 
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(*)] d-imbujasya VikramAditys- Satyadeaye-Gct -pyithvi a ; Mr 
-priya-sinub(ndh) 5 -bpirjjita-; 
real “on an h I 


[*)] dhvaj-idi-camasta-p 
mahirij-Adhirdja- 
(®*] hase-rase-rasikal pardamukhikrita-datra- 


(") ye tht an) a aeastchgrere ce 
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ana-yi{yan)vand(nasya) ripu- 


matidal-ikrinti-rijy-ibl 
[™] kastiiri ‘kiddra-vikram-sike reed (sasys) Vikramiditya-Satyiéraya-Gri-prithvivall 
Cosme. pcigcoRe or eS vijaya-skandhivaré Hakta 
ttara-shat-chhatésha | 


kad ae - re w 


dvitiyé varttaminé Migha-paurgnamisyich M cs 
a pak) Rat he eh Seana 
éishyd(shylya) vijita-vipaksha- vidi-Jayadéva-pamdit-intévasi(siné) pagmt 
Tat Aity-hdi Sef: Vijuyndéva-paridit-Aohhryyd ya Jina-pdj-abhividdhy-arttharm Bihubali-éréshthi- 
vijnipanéna Pulikara-nagarasya ditam 
(™] tasya dhavala-Jinilayasya jiroo-Oddharanam kritva khanda-: 


C") pe Divagipbatey hiya) 









Saka-varshéshy-atitéshu” prave 


Sarhkha-Tirttha-va 





nimittats dina-éal-Adi-pravarttan irttham vagerhd-atanayh digi garydti-prami- 
[**] na-vyavasthitazh Karppati-tatikid-dakshinasyiia digi rijamintna fat Arddba-nivarttana- 
pramina-ksbétrah sarvva-bidbA-pariharats dattam [||*] Tasya simi samikbyéyaté (1*] 


['"] Parvva-didi tat-sidhita-Kinnara-pishinid=dakshigasyam=asiyam dhavala-| 





Gamyab | padchimesyith disi évéta-pishigtd=tka-Gamt uttarasyitis 


["] didi &nfla-pishinit=prik- -prakisite-tatikit=pirvvasyim dist aruna-pAshinit=piirvv-Okta- 
Kitnnara-pishino-satpath 


simi || 


x 


vyakta- 
(?*] Svan diatom su-mahach-+hhalyam dujkham-anyasya pilanat dinit=pAlanich=ch=6ti" 


dinich=-chhréyé nupalanat || Na visham visham=ity=Ahah dé- 
(| va-svaii visham=uebyaté visham=0kikinatm hathti déva-svath putra-pautrikath || Sva-dattdn 


para-dattim wi yo 


r"\] hardin  vasuindharith © sbashti-varsha-sahasragi _vishthiydmm jiyat6 = krimih || 


(""] Prathyatam 
Tranalation, 

First Part, Lines 1 t0 51. May the scripture 
of the lord of the three worlds,—the scripture 
of Jina, which has for its efficacious charac- 
teristic the glorious and supreme and profound 
science of the assertion of possibilities,—be 
victorious ! 

Hail! Victory has been achieved by the holy 
one, Padmanidbha," who resembles (in te 
colour of hia body) the sky when the clouds have 
left it ! 

A sun to irradiate the clear sky which is the 
glorious family of Jihnava'*; possessed of 
(a repulation for) strength and prowess acquired 
by cleaving asunder o great pillar of stone by 
u single stroke of his sword; decorated with 


L, Hers sens, Sor sown ree) ‘or other, the womds shat: | 
pachdiad- 


Vijaya-sasheatear? i read inotend of gone Se ee 
vi aya: eateors. Hat in the tracing: ee 
of the whole passage uw 

© The MS. copy roads Kdmadéy-dchdryydyd h(aic) Jina. | 





Jina-sisanam fi*) : 
ornaments which were the wounds sustained in 


massacring the forces of his pitiless enemies ; 


| belonging to the lineage of the Kanviya- 


nas'*; (much was) the glorious Eoigani- 
Sere § the pious Great King, the supreme 
king, the supreme lord, whose first name was 
Sri-Midhava 

His son (4s) the glorious Madhava, the 
Great King, the supreme king,—who was pos- 
sessed of virtuous qualities that imitated (those 


| of) his father; whose conduct was regulated 


by knowledge and modesty ; who attained the 
objects of sovereignty only by properly govern- 
ing his subjects ; who was a very toychstone 
for (testing) the gold which was learned men 
and poets; who was skilled among those who 


SS TT 
it. | Eterna mais in L 74, and omits all the 
intervening matter, 


um ac., dinath ef pllanaih ch=éti. 
9 "The namo of an Arhat,—aleo of Vishou 
cg aaee 


The descendanta of who was the eon of Ghira 
mad Sehengod vo too tamily 4 


Sasateaniake Soe 
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pronounce and those who apply the science of 
polity; and who was the promulgator of a 
treatise on the law of adoption. 

His son (was) the glorious Harivarm 4, 
the Great King, the supreme king,—who was 
possessed of the virtuous qualities of his father 
and his father's father; and whose fame was 
flavoured with the waters of the four oceans, 
(the sovereignty of) which he had scquired in 
many battles (in which use was made) of ele- 
phants."* 

Moreover :—His younger brother was Sri- 
M Arasim ha,—who waza very lion of a king 
in guarding the thicket which waa the world ; 
who was a very royal swan (of a king) in 
adorning the lotus-pool which was the circle of 
the earth; the fame of whose (strength of) arm 
waa great; and who had a reputation (sgual 


fo that) of a king ofthe Kritaage. At his | 
victorious journeying forth, the lord of the | 


Girjoras received a rough” command from 

3:—"O Sir!; at the order of the 
king’? who destroyed the Chdlas, the chief 
of the Gaigas comes quickly against thee ; 


cease to fight with the unequalled force of | 


(thy) enemy, which possesses the pride of the 
array and accoutrements of elephants and 
horses, and prepare to depart across the (river) 
Gaga.” A very philosopher's stone in sup- 
porting his servants, who were as bees at the 
lotuses which were his feet; a very amulet of 
protection against the hostile kings, who were 


diaquieted by the apprehension of fear ; a very | 


pearl to make Jnstrous the virtuous qualities 
that were the ornaments of the throats of learn- 
ed men; divine; performing achievements that 
were worthy to be praised by good people ;— 
(euch was he), the chief of the Gaigas. 
When he was staying in the courtyard of the 


habitation of the goddess of fortune, at the con- | 


flannce of the Mandikini, which was pro- 
duced by the trickling of the water (used) in 
the rite of ablution of Jinéndra, and of the 
Kilindt!, which was made to cease to be 
white by the rut of the wounded elephants of 
his fierce enemies,—the fame of tho king Ga i- 
ga-Kandarpa, which surpassed the moon 


(in the purity of ile lustre), spread abroad asa 
Ce 


18 Chafurdanta, ‘having four tuake’, is an epithot of 
Airfvata, tho el tof Indra, but mema here to mean 
in general. 
© Akritin, ‘clumsy, uncouth." 
“* Probably Harivarmd. 











necklace for the women which are the distant 
regions, so a4 to last as long as the moon and 
atara might endnre. 

And again:—There was the venerable D&é- 
véndra, the receptacle of virtuous qualities, 
the leader of the sect called Dévagapa— 


who traversed the ocean of the Siddhdnta by 


the strength of his boat which was his know- 
ledge that shone in deciding controversies, and 
the ooean of worldly existence by the strength 
of the boat which was the excellent result of his 
good behaviour; and whose name was worthy 
to be praised by learned people, who bowed 
down to his devotion when it was declared. 

His sole disciple was Ekadéva, a very god 
among ascetics, preéminently brave in destroy- 
ing the demon of unbridled lust; (every) worthy 
person bears his ratnatraya’’ in his heart, and 
takes his feet upon his head. 

Tho wise man Jayadéva, who possessed 
the wealth of the scriptures, which are extolled, 
was delebrated by being the first disciple of 
him, who was honoured by honourable ones, 
and who was the foremost of great people. 

And again:—Eight centuries of years and 
ninety (years) having expired in the era of the 
S aka kings, whilethe Vibhava sasiwateara 
was current,—he, Gaiga-Kandorpa,—who 
was a very jewelled pitcher wherewith to per- 
petually besprinkle Jinéndra, who is the 
most auspicious (god) in the world; (who was 
called) Satyavikyo-Koiguuyivarma, 
the pious Great King, the supreme king, the 


supreme lord; and who had the first name of 


Sri-Marasimhadéva—gave to him a 
plot of ground, to the east of the city of Pu li- 
gere, for the purposes of the charity and the 
worship and the enjoyment of the god of the 
shrine of JinéndraofGaiga-Kandarpa, 
which is the ornament of the circuit of the 
temples called Saikhavasati and Tir- 
thavasati. 

The boundaries of it are described, aa 
follows :—On the east of the lake of Kumiri, 
there are two stones at the distance of ono 
nivarfana, On the south of them, there is the 
western boundary of the villageof Be] kandr. 


On the south-east of that, there is the ‘Jake of 





1 "The Gaigl, or Ganges. | 

eG Lpgpt citrine! or three erg ore th Jainiem, 
: i i other ura, ourrect condoct : Sry 
eurate | i — “ 


‘—~ 





the stones,” in front of the (tank called) K 64i- 
tatAke. Atthe north-west corner of that, 
there is tho littering-place for elephants. On 
the west of that, there is a dark-blue stone, on 
the north of the depression in the ground 
which is close in front of the ‘tank of the 
sacred fig-tree.” On the north of that, there 
the road to the village of Na gapura. 
the south of that, there is the field of 
house of Maligamirtands. On the 
north-east of that, there is a slightly blue- 
black stone. Again on the west of that, there 
is the north outlet for water of the tank of 
Krishna. On the north of that, there is the 
stream that joins the tank of Nilikira. On 
the north of that, there is a Sami tree, beside 
a red stone which is in the north-west quarter 
at the distance. of one nivarfana. Coming to 
the east from that, and going’to the east on the 
north side of the road to the village of N ag a- 
pura from the (abore-) mentioned red stone, 
and turning towards the north, on the west, 
at the distance of one miverlana, there is o 
dark-blue stone in the north-east quarter. On 
the sonth of that, there is a slightly blne-black 
stone in aclamp of Sa m/treesand Kantharl 
trees, On the west of that, the boundary joins at 
Having included six nivartanas (of land) lymg 
in front of the lake of Krishna, one hundred 
and sixty wivarlanas were excellently laid out 
(and thus given). 

The boundaries are recorded, as follows, of o 
plot of ground on the west of that same city :— 
On the north-west of the (field called) Dééa- 
grimakitakshétra, there isa red stone 


eee 


near three Samitrees. On the north-west of | 


that, there is one Sam i tree. On the east of 
that, at the distance of one danda™, there is a 
red stone. On the south-east of that, there is 
a large clump of Sam itrees and Kanthari 
trees. On the south of that, there are the 
southern outlet of water of the ‘tank of the 
merchant’ and the road of VallabharAja. 
On the east of these, there ia a clump of Kan- 
t hdri trees, and the road to the village of 
Savasi. On tho sonth of these, there is o 
clamp of Samt trees and Kanthdri trees. 
On the north-west of the north of this, there is 
the land of Jyéahthaliago. On the 
south-west of this, there ia a dark-blue etone. 


ce - EA 
=o [it "a staf”; = 4 hastas, or cubits ; = OG finger-breadthe. | 
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On the east of this, theres the road of Val- 


labharaja. On the west of this, there ix 


the “stone of the Kinnara’, in the largo 


of this, there is the field of Andhak&ra. 


On the west of this, there is the (jfeld called) 
Dééagrimakitakshétra, whith has 


this, the boundary joins at the red stone near 
the three Sam trees. Thus (there were given) 


On tho enst of the Saikhavasati, (there 


was given) a flower-garden measuring one nivar- 


fana ; and on the west, a flower-garden measur. 
The measnre of the city of that same Chaitya 


hall ia declared :—On the east, the west wall of 


the enclosure of (the temple of the god) BAla- 
béévara. Onthesouth-east, the boundary of 
the temple of the god Charmakira.”’ On the 
west of that, on the south of the boundary of 
the enclosure of the harlots, there is the (temple 
called) Sr+Mukkaravasati, in front of 
of Afgaja(?). On the west of this, 
there is the back of the temple of (the goddess) 


-Marnudévi, including two temples lying in 
| the west quarter, as far as the ornamental 
temple of (the goddess) Chandrikambika, 


On tho east of that, having entered the (temple 
called) Mukkora vasati, there is the south 
wall of the enclosure of the (temple called) 
Riyarichamalla-vasati, On the east 
of that, there is the south wall of the (temple 
called) Sri-Vijaynvasati. On the north- 
cast, thore is the temple of (the god) Karmatéé- 
vara, On the south of that, there is the pre- 
viously mentioned west boundary of (the temple 
of the god) Bilabésvara. 


On the west of the city of the god, there was: 


given o field measuring ono niveriana and in- 
of it are specified: —One aivarlana of flower- 
garden, on the eastof the Parava lake, and 
on the north of the road to the village of 
Tapasi; (and) » betel-nut plantation of one 
nivartana, on the north of the flower-garden of 
the Chaitya hall of Ganga-Permadi. — 
Thos (there were given), for the enjoyment of 


Ti Or ‘of the god of the workers in leather,’ 
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the god of the temple of Jinéndra of king 

Gaiga-Kandarpa,a field of the measure 

of three hundred nivarlanas, (and) three flower- 

gardens, free from the hereditary’ perquisites of 

the king and the country and the villages, 

and forved labour, and other dues. This ia 
' 

Land has been given by many kings, commenc- 
ing with Sagara; he, who for the time being 
possesses land, enjoya the benefits of it! 
Those future kings, whether born m my lineage 
or in the lineage of other kings, who, with 
minds free from sin, preserve this my act of 
piety in its integrity,—to them I join my hands 
on my forehead (in respectful salutation) ! 

' Second Part.—Lines 51-61. 

Victorious is Jinapati, who is resplen- 
dent with (attendant) Jinas, possessed of 
superhoman powers; who is praised by the 
gods; who is the maker of the first creation ; 
and who displays tenderness! . . - wd 

Many ornamenta of the family of the Chi- 
Jukyas, who are the favourites of the world, 
having passed saway,—there was the Great 
King Ranapoarikramidika, 


The son of that king was the glorious Ere y- 
| (if confiscated, kills) sons and sons’ sons |! 


y®, who was possessed of brilliant statesman- 
ship; whose dominion was increased; and 
whose array of horses and elephants and troops 


of foot-soldiers was bathed ut the margins of | 


the four oceans. 

Moreover :—While the Great King Saty 4- 
éraya, the lord of the earth, possessed of bril- 
liant troth, waa ruling this earth, which is 
buunded by the ocean ;— 

Many most excellent kings having passed 
away in the race of the S4ndra kings, who 
are of the lineage of the Bhujagéndraos”, 
there was the king Vijayaéakti, who was 
the moon of the sky which was that family, 
and who irradiated the circuit of the regions 
with the banners that he had obtained by vie- 
tory in many battles. 

His son was the king Kundadakti, who 
was as lustrous as the rays of the (newly) risen 
morning san ;who was endowed with the quali- 
ties of bravery and steadfastness and courage; 
and whose feet were touched" by the garlands 
on the tinras of the crowd of chieftains (who 
bowed down before him). 


A Dehahiart, or thaki suasti L. 69,—mot intelli- 
El 





His dear son was he who was possessed of 
unequalled manliness ; who abounded in religion 
and wealth and pleasure; and whose fame was 
heightened by capturing the banners of heross 
through victory in many wars. 

By him, named Durgaéakti, o field of 
the measure of fifty nivartanas, on the north 
side of the city of Puligere, was given for 
the purposes of the perpetual worship of the 
Chaitya of Saik ha-Jinéndra, and in order 
to increase his religious morit. 

The boundaries of it are declared :—On the 
east, (the field calied) Kinnari-kshdétra; on 
the south-east, the landof Jyéahthalinga; 
on the south, (ihe field called) Ghatiké- 
kshétra; onthe south-west, the land of the 


merchant Dandiéa; on the west, the field of 


Riméévara; on the north-west, the field 
of Hébésvara; on the north, the field of 
Sindédvara; on the north-east, the field of 
Bhattir!. Onthe enst of that, (there ix) the 
previously mentioned (jield called) Kinnari- 
kshdtra. 

The property of a god (ie called) poison by 
mankind ; poison‘ is not called poison: poison 
kills a single person; the property of a god, 


Third Part.—Lines 61-82. 

Hail! Victorious is the boar-like form that 
was manifested of Vishnu, which agitated 
the ocean, and which had the earth resting on 
the tip of ita uplifted right-hand tusk ! 

The dear son of the Great King S$ ri-P 01 i- 
késivallabha—whose body was purified 
by ablations performed after celebrating horse- 
sacrifices, and who adorned the family of the 
glorious ChAluk yas, who are of the kindred 
of Minavyas, which is praised over the 
whole earth: who are the descendants of H i- 
riti; who have been nourished by soven 
mothers, who are the seven mothers of man- 
kind; who have attained an uninterrupted 
continuity of prosperity through the protection 
of Earttikéya; and who have all kings 
made subject to them by the (mere) sight of 
the banner of the Boar, which they attained 
through the favour of the holy Nard yana,— 
(was) Srd-Kirttivarma, the favourite of 
the world, the Great King. 

His son was Saty déraya, the favourite 


. Bbujog-tndea, ox nig-tndes, ‘n make king! 
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of the world, the Great King, the supreme 
king, the supreme lord. 

His dear son was Vikramiditya- 
SatyAéraya, the favourite of the world, the 
Great King, the supreme king, the supreme 
lord,—who, (like Indra), cleft open with the 
thunderbolt which was his prowess the over- 
weening precipitation of the Pindya and 
Chéla and K4rala and Kadambea and 
other kings, (which was like the lofty summits 
of mountains); and whose fect were kissed by 
the diadem of the lord of Eittcht!, who 
always bowed down before him. 

His dear son was Vinayiditya-Saty4- 
éraya, the favourite of the world, the Great 
King, the supreme king, the supreme lord, the 
most venerable—who was possessed of the 
banner of the sword-edge™ and all the other 
tokens of supreme dominion, soquired by crush- 
ing the lord of all the region of the north. 

His dear son was Vijayiditya-Satyi- 
éraya, the favourite of the world, the Great 
King; the supreme king,—who was favoured 
with the quality of impetuosity ; who drove back 
the bands of his enemies; and who possessed 
the banner of the sword-edge and all the other 
brilliant tokens of sovereignty which indicate 
supreme dominion. 

‘While the victorious camp of his dear son, 
Vikramiditya-Satyisra ya, thefavonr- 
ite of tho world, the Great King, the supreme 
king, the supreme lord, the venerable one,— 
whose manhood was increasing day by day; 
who enlarged his dominions by invading the 
territories of his foes; and the chief favour-of 
whose heroism was (like the scent) of musk and 
of the Kiééra plant—was located at (the city 
ef) Raktapura,—six hundred and Gfty-six 


of the Saka years having expired, the second | 


year of his increasing and victorious reign being 


current, on the day of thefull-moonof (the month) 


Migha,—having embellished the (femple 
called) Sattkhatirtha-vasati of the city 
of Pulikara, and having repaired the white 
Jinélaya (which war an outbuilding) of it,—nt 
the requestofthe merchant Bihubali, (which 
was made) for the purpose of increasing the 


worship of Jina, a field of the measure of half 


a hundred sirarlanas by tho royal measare, laid 


™ Pll; the word bas various manaingy, of which ‘the 
ame ates, of of sword! moet suitable 
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| Karpatitatika, wnsgivesto Sri-Vijaya- 
| dévapanditicharya—who belonged to 


| clared :—On the east, some § amt! trees beside 


in @och o 





ii 


ont by the measure of a garyati™ ¢ to aac nae 
of the city and to the south of the (tank called) 


the (sect called) Dévagana of the lineage 
of the Mfilasamgha; who wns the disciple 
of Rimadévichirya, who performed the 
tion of holy learning and was free from sorrow ; 
who was the house-pupil” of Jayadéva- 
pandita, who overcame those that opposed 
him in argument; and who bad attained single- 
ness of speech and other (qualities),—for the 
porpose of repairing breakages and of making 
new embellishments and of providing the ob- 
lation, and in order to’ maintain o hall of 
almsgiving, dc. The boundaries of it are de- 





a white stone on the sonth of the * stone of the ae 
Kinnara’ already spoken of On the west, a" 
a Sami tree near s white stone, On the ’ 
north, the boundary comes back to the * stone of am 
the Kinnara’, already spoken of, from a red i. 
stone on the east of the tank already referred 

to, (which is reached) from a slightly blue-black 
stone. 

‘It is very easy to give one's own property ; 
the preservation of (the grant of) another is 
difficult ; (if the question is) whether giving or 
preserving (is the moro meritorious act), pre- 
servation is better than giving ! They soy that 
poison is not poison; the property of a god is - 
called poison : segptimetobteeecnd cies ies =" 
property of a god, (if confiscated, wills) sons 
and sons’ sons! He is born as & worm in 
ordure for the duration of sixty thousand years, 
who confiseates Innd that has been given, 


whether by himself or by another ! 2 
May the scripture of Jin» become famous | , 
No. XXXIX. =| 
At Vol. I, p, 22, of the Elfiot MS. Collection 
there is givena copy of a stone-tablet 


inscription 
of the Western Chaluokya Vijayidityn, 


also from the Safkha-basti temple st 
 Lakshméswar. I sent for a tracing of this also, 


with the following reaulis. 

The tablet is about 5' 3” high by 2! 1" broad, 
and contains 87 lines of writing, more or less 
ed in Old Canarese characters of the tenth 


gar aay bared weeny fo! length = 2000 
dann ri, tS gor the house 
of bin teacher.” 
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century a.p. The average number of letters in 
the line is about fifty-four.. I have no informa- 
tion as to whether there are any emblems at the 
top of the stone, The tracing is not so good as 
the preceding one, and only a portion of the 
perfectly, in the MS. Collection. I am, therefore, 
unable to edit this tablet, but can give the gene- 
ral contents of it; which must suffice until the 
original can be examined by some one compe- 
tent to read it, when the greater part of it can 
be satisfactorily deciphered. The tablet includes 
four separate inscriptions, which, from their 
varying dates and the age of the characters, 
must have been copied here from previous stone- 
tablets or copper-plates, for the sake of confirma- 
tion or of 

First Part. There are fragments of twenty 
lines, and seven lines, 21 to 27, perfect but 
very indifferently traced, of which I can only 
make out that it is an early Western Chalu- 
kya inscription of one of the Saty Aérayas, 
other than the first of that name. The name of 
the individual king, the date, and the details of 
the grant, ure effaced somewhere between 1. 14 
and 1. 20. 

Second Part.—Commencing with 1 28 and 
ending in 1. 53 is the Western Chalukya 
inscription copied in the MS. Collection. It is 
well preserved, and the whole of it could be 
edited from the original stone. It carries the 

from Polikééivallabha, i. 
Pulikééi L, down to VijayA&ditya- 
SatyAéraya, and records that in the thirty- 
fourth year of his reign, hese centuries and 
fifty-one of the Saka years” having expired, 
on the full-moon of the month Philguna, 
while his victorious camp was at the city of 
Raktapura, he gave the village of Kar. 
_ dama, on the south of the town of Palikara, 
to his father’s priest Udayadévapandita, 
also called Niravadyapandita, who was 
the house-pupil of SripéjyapAda and be 
longed to the Dévagaua sect of the Mf la- 
sathgha lineage, for the benefit of the temple 
of Saikha-Jinéndra at the city of Puli- 
or The date is in Il. 42-4, and reads :— 

Bka-parich diad-uttara-shat-chhatéshu Saka-var- 


CP a 98 HP i 
vatsaré chatus-trisksé varttamdnd Srt-Raktapu- 
ram=adhivasati vijaya-skahdhdvdré Phdlguna- 
indsé paurnnamdsymi. The day of the week 
is not given. 

Third Part-——Commencing in 1. 53, and 
ending with 1, 68, is another Gaiga or 
Kofigu inscription of king GaigaKan. 


in the Vibhava sa@hvateara, “ eight centnries 
of years, in the era of the Saka kings, and 
ninety (years), having expired.” It records a 
grant of land at the city of Pnligere to 
the same person as in the first part of No. 
XXXVIIL, Jayadéra, on acconnt of the 
temple of SaikhaJinéndra, The date is 
in ll, 62-3, and reads :—Saka-nripa-kél-dtita- 
savhvateara-salisho=ashtaey  navaty-uttaréshu 

Vibhava-saiwatsaré. The month, 
the lunar day, and the day of the week, are not 
given. Undoubtedly it is a grant of the same 
king who is called Marasimhadéya in the 
first part of. No. XXXVIII. 

Fourth Part.—Commencing with 1 69 is 
another Western Chalukya inscription. 
Here, again, the tracing, though very indiffer- 
ent, shows that lines 69 to 82 are well pre- 
served ; below that, there are marks to indicate 
five lines of which the characters are too faint 
to be traced. It carries the genealogy from 


'Polikééivallabha down to Vinaya- 


dityaSatyAéraya, and records a grant 
made by him to some Achdrya of the Déya- 
gana sect of the Milasatgha lineage, on 
the full-moon of the month Magha, in the 
fifth or the seventh year of his reign, “ six 
centuries and eight of the Sako years having 
expired”, while his victorions camp was at the 
city of Raktapura. The date is in ll, 77.8, 
and reads :—Ash{-Jtiara-shat-chhattshu Saka- 
varshéshe=atitéshu pravartta(?rddha)mdéna- 
vijaya-rdjya-pahchama-(? saptama)-eahvatsaré 
Srt-Rakta-puram=adhivasati vijaya-ckandhdvéré 
Mégha-mdst paurnnamdsyis. Here, again, the 
day of the week is not given. 
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NOTE ON THE CUSTOM OF MAHAPRASAD IN THE: SAABALPUR DISTRICT, 
CENTRAL PROVINCES. = 


BY CAPTAIN W. SAURIN BEOOKE, 8:8.0., F.2.G.S., BILASPUR, CENTRAL PROVINCES. 


Manirgasin denotes «a boon or favour of the | 
highest degree, and as such conferred by a deity. — 


Prasad is equivalent to anything given by a 
god, or by a Giird, and carries with it a bless- 
ing. It further signifies the food presented to 
a god and afterwards distributed to the worship- 
pers. It also denotes the offerings when an 
idol is consnited. The prefix Mad (' great’) is 
used to mark especially the prasdd of Jagannith 
(‘the Lord of the Universe’), to whom the great 
temple at Puri, in Orissa, is consecrated. The 


food cooked within the holy precincts at Puri, | 
presented to the idol and sold to pilgrims, is | 
familiarly known, not only in Orissa, but | 


throughout India, as Mahdéprasdd, or ‘the great 
offering.’ Hunter’s Orissa gives a graphic 
account of this holy food, and mentions the 
large profits which accrue from its sale. 

The general belief among Hindus is that the 
holiness and purity of the deity is imparted to 
the food which has been eaten, or ‘smelt,’ as 
partaking of the Mahdprasdd the human soul 
is sanctified, and becomes in a measure impreg- 
nated with the divine easence. This being the 
conception, it follows that this holy food is 
much reverenced ; its possession is tantamount 
to the spiritual and personal presence cf the 
deity; neither putrefaction nor impurities can 
defile it or alter its virtue. All castes and races 


of men are alike welcome to the advantages © 
| often adopted when a mixed body of men band 


which its use confers. In theory, at least, the 
purest Brihman would not disdain to ent it 
from the hand of a Chamir. The estimation 
in which the holy food ia held, and the equality 
of all men which it asserts, present some carious 
marks of similarity to the highest of all rites 
in ‘the Christian churches. It ia well known 


that in an area of abont five square miles sur- | 


rounding the temple of Jagannith at Pari all 
distinctions of caste are in abeyance within the 
holy limits. According to one of the Purdnas, 
men of all nationalities, castes, and creeds may 
unreservedly eat together of the food which has 
first been offered to the god. In practice a 
more exclusive system has grown up. The in- 





novation is said to be of recent introduction, and 
certain races and castes are now recognized aa 
not entitled to the equality which in the case of 
all others the presence of Jagannith demands. 

It is far from easy to determine how so 
unique a phase of Hinduism grew up. By some 
it is set down as a relic of the Buddhism which 


cynical view is entertained that it arose from 
a device of the Brihmans to widen the field 
increase of numbers to swell their gains. Be 
the origin what it may, the loosening, onder 
religions “kanction, of the customary rules of 
Hindu life was probably in its inception based, 
and is even now maintained, on a noble assertion 
of the equality of man before God. Tho wide 
popularity of the worship of Jagannith can 
perhaps only be accounted for by the existence 
of a deep-rooted feeling of this kind. The sale 
of the sacred food forms no mean addition to, 
the gains of the temple servitors. Pilgrims 
from all parts of India purchase and carry it to 
their homes, where it is consumed, or distri- 
buted as s much-prized gift to relatives or 
friends, and even sold, An oath on the Mahd- 
praséd is considered to be more than ordinarily 
binding, and seams to be known and common 
throughont India. This form of sanction is 


themselves together with the object of effecting 
some common purpose. The universally binding 
character of the oath on the Mahépraséd is 
thas recognized, it not being believed that a 
Hindu when so pledged can by any mental re- 
servation evade his self-imposed obligations. 
In Orissa, incloding Sambalpur and the 
Garjat states, the sacredness of an engagement 
entered into on the Mahdprasdd has given rise 
to a curious and, from some points of view, a 
graceful custom. This consists in two persons 
becoming what is popularly known as mahd. 
prasid one to the other, The tie is one of o 
close and indissoluble brotherhood. The con- 
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tracting parties consider themselves, and are | rarely. In Sambalpor it is a9 common and so 


thought by others, to have formed an offensive 
and defensive alliance. The essence of the bond 
is that in evil report or good report, for weal 
or woe, the newly created brothers are to stand 
by each other, and seek each other's welfare. 
According to the theory, loss or injury should 
be accepted, rather than by any action to affect 


adversely the interests of the brother by the 


sacred food. The basis of the friendship is 
unequivocally a religious one. Anything done 
to aid or help forward the aims of the ‘ brother’ 
is regarded in the light of homage to Jagannith, 
Like most things in Indias, from Fairs to Thagi, 
the people have, to their own satisfaction, man- 
aged to combine the service of ‘God and 
mammon.’ Friendships analogous in their fea- 
tures, such ns those that derive their sanction 
from the holy water of the Gange:, the Tulsi 
leaf, and other sacred objects, are found else- 
where in India; but for the most part they 
are rather the amnsement and interest of 
women than the business of men, and nowhere 
do such ties appear to have developed into an 
institution embracing in ita effects both private 
relations and public affairs. Although I would 
be the last to urge that an unselfish longing for 
truo friendship, strengthened by a tie beld pecu- 
liarly sacred, may not often be the motive that 
impels to the union, its aspects as exhibited to 
outsiders are strictly utilitarian. There seems 
now none of the chivalrous spirit which still 
lights up the Rékehbandan custom of Raj- 


putin. There the gift of the bracelet makes | 


the recipient first and most important—the 
champion of the donor's honour and fair name, 
and the giver, in the highest sense, a sister. 
However pure the idea out of which the mahd- 
prasdd brotherhood grew, the tie is not unfre- 
quently debased to unworthy purposes. An 
avowedly selfish object in entering into the 
contract is now the rule rather than the excep- 
tion, Once formed, the union is supposed to be 
noseverable, and should be maintained by the 
interchange of amenities from time to time 


between the ‘ brothers.’ In practice, however, | 


where some specific purpose was the end sought, 
this aecomplished, the tie is commonly allowed 
to sink into abeyance. 

I have not been able to ascertain that the 


customn prevaila elsewhere in India, except in — 
Lower Bengal, where it is said to occur, though — 








widely spread as to engage attention from an 
administrative pointofview. On taking charge 
of the district, the recurrence of the word 
mahdéprasid in official documents struck me. 


| 1 was warned that one person could not be 


trusted in relation to some one else, because 
he was his mahdprasdéd, In casea before the 
courts the evidence of witnesses is almost daily 
objected to and discredited, on the score that 
they are mahdprasdds of the persons in whose 
favour they are deposing. The most experi- 
enced native officials have assured me that the 
uncorroborated testimony of a known mald- 
prasid must at least be looked on with suspicion. 
Unfortunately no individual is restricted in the 
number of his mahéprasdds; men of wealth or in- 
flaence have many, and, as might be expected, 
native Government officials, from their position, 
arecagerly desired. Ramour also says that the 
tie is bonght and sold. Instances are known of 
the connexion being established on the eve of a 
trial, to secure the neutralization of hostile evi- 
dence. Practically, then, in the daily life of the 


people the custom has almost come to assume 


the character of a business arrangement. Some 
warrant for this may be found in the well-known 
couplet— 
“ Sura nara muni i yohi nit 
Svartha lage karen saba priti," 


| which, frecly translated, might ran— 





“ Gods, men and sages to this assent, 
That all love and friendship for private 
ends is meant.” 

In addition to purposes less excusable, the tie 
is often utilized for more legitimate ends, such 
as to make up a long-standing quarrel, or to 
borrow money. In the latter case the lender 
feels that a loan tothe mahdprasdd has a security 
which an ordinary transaction would not offer. 
When means are available, such an application 
is seldom refused. 

The development of the mahdpraséd tie os 
visible in Sambalpur is far from healthy, and 
unquestionably, in many points of view, has a 
pernicious effect on the habits of the people. It 
adds to the difficulties of the courts by contri- 
buting another to the many under-currents, the 
force and strength of which are difficult to stem 
or to gauge. The indigenous native officials 
seem peculiarly imbued with a Inst for this 
sacred friendship; and it may be questioned if 
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among them there is a single individnal whose 
mahéprasdds are not in a measure proportionate 
to his position and standing in the Government 
service. The ceremonies observed when the 
tie is contracted are sufficiently simple. When 
the position of the parties warrants it, the 
occasion is recognized as one of rejoicing ; guests 
are invited, and often comparatively large sums 
of money are spent in largesse, gifts to Brih- 
mans, and costly presents are exchanged be-. 
tween the mahdprasdds. It does not appear 
that any ritual or religious ceremonies are pre- 


scribed as necessary to theoccasion. When two |. 


persons agree to ‘sit in mehdéprasdd,’ ax it is 
called, they bathe, and the Vedic rite of Kalea 
p%d may or may not be performed. The parties 
then sit opposite one another; one holding in 
his joined palms a portion of the holy food 
drops it into the hands of the other, held below 
to receive it; the position of the hands is then 
reversed, and the first holder now receives the 
food from the second. This is done seven times; 
each person then eats a small portion of the 
mahépraséd. The new-made brothers embrace, 
and the ceremony is complete, The operation 
of passing the mahéprasdd from the hands of 
one to the other is accompanied by appropriate 
expressions, such as ‘I throw myself upon 
you," ‘seek protection from you,’ ‘I abandon 
all cause of quarrel,’ ‘I will never cause you 
any harm,’ ‘I will aid you,’ &c. eo, Even 


this amount of ceremony is clearly not essential’ 


to the due contraction of the tie. The commoner 
form is for each party to eat in company 8 small 
portion of the sacred food, and then and there 
each to acknowledge the other ss his mahd- 
praséd, The necessary condition underlying 
the bond is faith in the great Jagannath, and 
acceptance of his presence as manifested in the 


sacred food. It is said that on occasions 
Muhammadans have not scrupled to contract the 
obligation with Hindas. However repugnant 
to a true follower of Islam such a profession of 
belief in the great idol at Pari may be, in Sam- 
bulk of the Muhammadans are strongly imbued — 


competent and with greater opportunities. As 
it affects public business it is doubtless of some 
importance, while if in describing it any light 
has been thrown on the inner life and feelings 
of the people, the sketch may in that measure 
be not altogether wanting in instruction. 





TRADITIONARY ACCOUNT OF KALIDASA. 
BY THE LATE RAVAJI VASUDEVA TULLU, M.A, LLB. 


What little can be gleaned from popular 
or traditionary accounts of Kalidasa cannot 
fail to interest, however inaccurate or scanty 
the sources of our information. For this 
reason, I give the following traditionary ac 
count >— 

Kalidasa was born a Brahman, and was 
left an orphan by the sudden death of both 
his parents, when he was scarcely six months 


old. In this helpless condition, he was seen by 
a cowherd, who brought him up as a member of 
his family till he was eighteen years of age. 
The natural beauty and delicate make of his 
person, distinguished him from the rest of the 
family, a8 one + born of superior 
lineage. But baving had no education he was 
little better than the illiterate class of people 
among whom he was brought up. 





id 
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Now the king of the country had a daughter* 
who was the most beautiful and accomplished 
lady of the age. Having arrived at years of dis- 
cretion, she would accept no one as her husband 
who was not versed in all the arts and sciences. 


Such a man could not be found. And several | 


kings and princes that came to ask her hand 
had to return disappointed, much against the 
will of her father, who had proposed them one 
after another for her choice. Thus the king 
got tired, and resorted to his minister for 
advice. The minister* said, “ Your highness's 
daughter is impetnous and self-willed; as she 
has already refused so many persons, who 
have been proposed for her, I feel sure she is 
destined to be married to an idiot. If your 
highness permits, I will practise my art and 
find out a person who would suit her.” The 
king consented, and the minister while sitting 
upon his terrace, saw a beautiful man in a cow- 
herd’s attire, returning home from the woods 
with his cows. He beckoned to him, and the 
man accordingly went to him. The minister 
was glad to see that he had lighted on the ob- 
ject of his search, and next day reported the 
event to the king, who was glad to hear it. It 
was afterwards communicated to the princess 
that a learned Brihman had come from Baniras 
to court her, and that he had numerous pupils 
and followers equally learned with himself. 
With her permission, the new Brahman, the 
minister's protégé, was brought to the palace 
richly dressed with a number of pupils and 
followers. These last were examined by the 
pandits of the court, and were found to be 
invincible in their arguments. Thus the prin- 
cess was deceived, and fixed her choice upon 
the handsome youth, who was quite illiterate. 
The marriage was accordingly solemnized, but, 
not long after, the princess discovered her mis- 
take. Then with a sword she threatened to 
kill him, if he did not reveal to her the trath. 
This was soon told, and the bridegroom felt 
ashamed of his total ignorance and utter in- 
equality with the accomplished princess. The 

princess was a favourite devotee of the goddess 
KEL, ihnd dt" Ker-0vicl he: rocked tor ud 
temple of that deity, worshipped her with devo- 
tion, and ultimately promised to make an offer- 
eta a 

Vararuchi—wut sup. 


® This ie onbolemtigity thd iaoas onaneusl nasa teonasllited 


ing to her of his own head if she did not vouch- 
safe to bestow upon him the gift of learning. 
The goddess KAll took pity on the worshipper 
and his bride, and marked upon his tongue the 
letters drmgafr, which endowed him with a 
ready wit in speaking and versifying. Here- 
after the young Brahman became known to the 
world as Kilidisa, or ‘the devotee of Kall,’ and 
his original name became lost.” 

Kalidasa, with his new gift of learning, re- 
turned to the princess, who was almost in 
raptores at seeing her husband thus endowed. 
Kilidasa also felt conscious of the great change 
in himself, and ascribed it all to the princess, to 
whom he felt very gratefal for her advice, and 
even threats. Henceforth he regarded her as 
his mother and preceptor, and vowed to treat 
her as such. The princess grew wroth at this, 
and cursed him by saying, “Thou shalt meet 
thy death at the hands of a woman.’” Hence- 
forth Kalidasa led a single life, although it is 
said, he spent a great deal of his time in the 
company of courtezans and persons of low 
degree. It was here he enjoyed those pleasures 
he so vividly describes in his poems, and more 
especially in his Ritu Sanhhéra and Sringéra- 
tilaka. 

With reference to the 199th verse in the first 
book of the Panchatantra (Calcutta edition), it 
is said that Bhavabhuti, who led an ascetic life, 
passing by the house of a courtezan, happened 
to say the first half— 

any Prete aif anivat ef erect Haz 
Kalidasa, who was just then inside, very wittily 
completed the verse, saying 
srarrn Prana suet eee afehiee arya 

With reference to verse 17 of the Sriagdra- 
tilaka the following is a traditionary account :— 
Once upon a time it happened that king Bhoja 
uttered the line :— 


Fqy Hoey: waa sy aT 
and asked if any of his pandits could complete 
the verse. None in the court could do it, as 
Kalidésa had for some reason concealed him- 
self in the house of his mistress, and was absent 
from court. A large reward was offered to 
any one who shonld complete it. KaAlidésa 


given in Ind. Ant. vol. ve It we ae te 


by Tfairfnftha, 
conf. p. 363; also vol. 1. 
vol. IV. p. 84 i p. 245; vol. Sl 
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heard this, but, not choosing to discover himself | Bhavabhuti:—ay:4i2 fea 3 


in public, merely wrote on a wall the other 
half— 


we at yaeie Kafeeareae. 
His ‘mistress read the complete verse, and 
wishing to appropriate the prize to herself, and 
to gain the credit of having completed the verse, 
was tempted to kill her lover, thus fulfilling 
the curse pronounced upon Kalidasa by the 
princess. 

Kalidasa was a great traveller, as appears 
from his correct knowledge of places* as de- 
scribed in his poem of the Megha-duta. Once 
it happened that Kalidisa, Bhavabhuti, and 
Dandin travelled together on s pilgrimage to 
Sri-Raigapuri, near Trichinipalli, to see 
the shrine of SM Rafganitha, or Vishnu lying 
on Sesha, Esch of them composed in honour 
of the deity a verse characteristic of his own 
peculiar style -— 

Kalidasa :-—04t (sas eee ATH MNTAgC: 
wat ifsatiecret: arargraratt 
TE TTT TC RATT, 
Aol array ate aragarey Prana arata a. 


On another occasion, a learned pandit named 
Damarnka, came to the court of the king, and 
challenged the pandits to complete a verse, the 
first line of which was— 

sphindaly: caifrecatrictaney: 
None could do it bat Kalidasa, who added the 
following lines -— ‘* 
ore pats ang ghey Popa arrg gery 
Rerere Gat aft Car veer aM: Te 
arrays: wpa TANT 

Such is the account of Kalidiisa handed down 
by qxqtqt i.c. by a line of preceptors to pupils, — 
and current in Mhaisur (Mysore). 
I am indebted for it to Pandit 
Bedoiai Torches, in the Indor High School, 

it from his preceptor, the late Sajja-— 
yichirya, the well-known rhetorician of Mysore.” 





FATHER THOMAS ESTEVAO, S.J. 
BY FP. M. MASCARENHAS: 


According to Father Francis de Sousa, SJ. 
(Oriente Conguistado, tom. IL. p, 29), Father Estevad 
(Stephens, or Stevens) was a native of London, and 
according to the Rev. Theodbre Hauser, SJ. 
(Bombay Catholic Examiner, No. 43, 1875), Fathor 
Estevad was born in Wiltshire. His father, Thomas 
Stevens, was a London merchant, and sent him 
for his studies to New College, Oxford. In the 
year 1575 he was in the noviciate of the Society of 
Jesus at St. Andrew’s in Rome, where he spent 
four years; during the two last he was most 
probably engaged in the study of philosophy. 
F. Estevad was sent to Gos, which he reached 
on the 24th October 1579. “ Thomas 
says the Rev. Philip Anderson (History of the 
Settlement of the English in Weatern India, pp. 6, 
7), “is the first Englishman of whom we are 
sure that he visited the western shores of Indian 
When there he was only known as a Jesuit, 
but he hed been originally educated at New 


* Conf. Monier Williams, Wisdom of the Hindus, p. 361, 


—Ep,. 
+ Tamen and Monier Williams place Kalidien in the third 
cestury 2.0., Weber in the third or sixth, and Dr. Bhau 





College, Oxford. On the 4th April 1579 ee 
sailed from Lisbon, and the following October 
reached Goa, where he lived many years. A letter 
which he wrote to his father, » London merchant, 
soon after his arrival, is printed in Hakluyt’s 
Collection of Voyages. It contains not only a par- 
ticular and interesting description of his perilous 
navigation round the Cape, but many sage re- 
asset Pcssupsen wake Go Sunn ree Onkeiae 
state of Portuguese trade, of which he 
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immense interest in England.” Mill (History of 
India, vol. L. p. 12) says that Stephens wrote an 
account of his voyage, which was read with avidity, 
and contributed to swell the general current of en- 
terprise which now ranso vehemently towards India 
(Harris's Voyages, vol. I. p, 875). 7 
India, yol. L. p. 151) states that Stevens sent home 
u most favourable report of the fertility of the re- 
gion in which Goa was placed, the opportunities it 
afforded for trade, and the liberality with which the 
port was opened to vessels ofevery nation. Father 
Estevad is the only Jesuit who ever worked 
in the missions of India before the suppression of 
the Society. He represented his nation worthily, 
as well by his zeal as by his learning and obliging 
manners. 

According to Anderson (p. 7), (Francis) Pyrard 
de Larval, who was a prisoner at Goa in 1608, 
states that Stephens was then rector of a college 
(of Rachol) in Salsette—by which he probably 
means the province of that name in the Goanese 
territory. The English Jesuit was a kind-hearted 
and true friend in need to several of his country- 
men, who within the space of a few years found 
their way to India.” (Histoire Générale des Voy- 
ogee, par C. A. Walckenser—Hakluyt’s Voy- 
ages.) Two English travellers, John Newbery 
nnd Ralph Fitch, were intimately acquainted with 
F. Stephens and received many favours from him 
during their stay at Goa. Their letters are dated 
%b and 25th January 1534. John Hugh van 
Linschoten (born 1553 and died 1633), a Dutch 
traveller, who was s page to the Archbishop of 
Goa, D. F. Vicente de Fonseca, and came out with 
his Grace in 1583, praises very much the kindness 
of F. Stephens. Amongst the missionaries of 
those days he was one of the most distinguished, 
and s chief means of converting the island of 
Salsette, near Goa. His thorough knowledge of 
the Konkani language, joined to a great zeal for 
the salvation of souls, fitted him best for the 
mission of Salsette, which was considered the most 
difficult the Society had up to that time under- 
taken in any part of the world. Father Stephens 
must have been still young when he reached 
Goa, and apparently a scholastic ouly. He spent 
forty years on the mission of Goa, as Mulbauer 
remarks (Geschichte der Indiachen Missionen, re- 
ferring to the History of the Society by Orlandini). 
Father Stephens died in the year 1619, probably 
at Rachol, and must Have reached a good age; 
for if,” says Father Hauser, “ we suppose him 
to have been at least twenty-five years of age 
when he came to India, he was about sixty-five 
or about seventy years when he died.” The 
following works were published by this English 


Jesuit — 


1. Arte da Lingua Canarim: Art of the 
Kanarese (i.e. Konkani) Language, by Father 
Thomas Estevad. Printed in the College of St. 
Ignatius at Rachol, in Gos, in-1640, with additions 
by Father Diego Ribeiro, S.J, and four other 
Prieats of the same Society. Only two copies of 
the original edition are known to exist. 

2. Doutrina Christaé em Lingua Brahmana- 
Canarim (i.e. Konkani), ordenada a maneira de 
dialogo para ensinar os meninos, Rachol, Seo. 
Christian Doctrine in Brahman-Kanarese Lan- 
guage, arranged in dialogues to teach children. 
8vo, Kachol. This Catechism is a translation of 
that of Father Marcos Jorge, commonly known 
under the name of its improver, Father Master 
Ignacio Martins. 

3. Discurso sobre a Vinda de Jeaus Christo nosso 
Salvador ao Mundo, dividido em dous Tratados, pelo 
Padre Thomas Estevad, Inglez, da Companhia de 
Jesus : Discourse on the Coming of Jesus Christ 
our Saviour into the World, divided into two trea- 
tises, by Father Thomas Esteva6, of the Society 
of Jesus, an Englishman. This famous book 
of religious instruction is a selection from the 
Bible. It is entitled a Purdna, and is an abridg- 
ment of the books, accompanied by explanatory 
remarks and a good account of the mysteries of 
the incarnation, passion, and resurrection of our 
Saviour. Father Thomas Estavaé wrote his work 
in 1614. It was afterwards revised, in 1647, by 
Father Fr. Gaspar of St. Miguel, of the Order 
of St. Francis of Assisi. Thework was printed in 
1626, 1649, and 1654. In Kanara there are only 
a few manuscripts, of 1000 pages in folio, and it is 
understood by those who know the Marathi or 
higher dialect of the Konkani language, in which 
it is written. The work was dedicated to D. Fr, 
Christovad de Sa e Lisboa, Archbishop of Goa 
and Primate of the East, on the 29th April 1616. 
All the three editions of this excellent work were 
approved by the ecclesiastical authorities at Goa. 
Father Francisco Vicira, Provincial of the Society 
of Jesus at Gos, approved it on the 22nd June 
1615, It is divided into two treatises or purd. 
was, the first of which contains licenses, dedi- 
cation, introduction, and 36 cantos. The second 
treatise, divided into four parts, contains 59 cantos. 
The whole of the work bas 11,018 steophes, 4996 
of which belong to the first purdua, and 6722 to 
the second. Father Pascoal Gomes de Faria, Priest 
of the Order and Habit of St. Peter, a native of 
Bathim, in the parish of N. Sra, de Guadalupe, of 
the island of Goa, added in the year 1722 two 
hundred and thirty-seven strophes to cantos 45, 46, 
47, 48,49, 50, and 51 of the second treatise (see 
Ensaio Historico da Lingua Concani, pp. 119-120, 
por Senhor J. H. da Cunha Rivara), 
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MISCELLANEA. 


THE HISSARLIK RELICS—THE SV ASTIKA.* 

As the relative antiquity of the objects found at 
Hizzarlik by Dr. Schliemann, and now exhibited at 
Sonth Kensington, is under discussion, allow me 
to point out what is the origin and date, as T 
believe, of the Greek archaic croes, which so fre- 
quently occurs in the pottery found at Hissarlik, 
and its distinction from the Buddhist Srastika or 
Aryan symbol, so called, with which Dr. Schlie- 
niann appears to connect it, The Greek archwic 
cross pH appears to me to be evidently derived 
from the punch-mark on early Greek coins. The 
punch-mark er originally composed of four 
small squares, 22, the centre assuming the form 
of crova, bat in the stamping of the coi the 
aquares went a littl on one side, and made the 
punch-mark take the shape of the archnic cross 
FU. In this manner it is found on the coins of 
Chaleedon and Cyzicus, and on early coins of 
Syracuse the archaic cross appears in a more defi- 


nite form. This form was thence adopted ss an 


ornamental device on early Greek pottery, a8 we 


seo it on “that of Athens, Samos, Cyprus, and 


Hissarlik. 

The Buddhist Seastika ig a monogram. Ac- 
cording to General Cunningham, it is composed of 
two PAli characters H ax, and pP ti, or auti, which 
ia the Pali form of the Sanakrit Svaati, which 
means ‘it is well.” It is a symbol of resignation 
among the Buddhists, The svastika is almost 








invariably, according to Mt. Bel tho reverse of 
the Greek archaic cross, thus 4A. 

‘The dates of the two. erbsses are also very dif- 
ferent, The Greek archaic cross is found on 
Greck coins and pottery of the seventh century’ 
nc., while the Buddhist Hoh ecanaty 3608 


Buddha died about 540 m6. 


At page 103 of Dr. Sa taacat’s sae Baeaey 
he gives Burnouf’s explanation of the origin of the 
Svastika. There is every’reason to doubt his ex- 
planstion; the very meaning he assigns to ‘it, 
é6 deri, ‘it is well,’ shows that General | ng- 
ham ia correct in deriving it from from the two Pili 
pages teapieMe girionis and that’ it is 
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BOOK NOTICES. 


L L'tstamiae @'apres le Coran, lenstignement doctrinal 
et la pratique. Par Gorcin de Tussy, Membre de !'Tn- 
stitat, Prof. & I'éoole spécinla dee langues Orientales 
vivantes. 3me ed. Svo, 412 pp. (Paris: Maisonnente et 
Cie. 174.) 

#. Ista and ita Founper, by J. W. H. Stobart, BLA, 
Priseipal, La Martinitre College, Luckoow. lmao, 24pp. 
(London ; Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge, 
Lr) 

‘The first of these works is by a well-known 
veteran in Oriontal scholarship, and contains four 


short treatises. ‘The first, on the doctrines and — : 


duties of the Musulmin religion, is preceded by a 
collection of the texts from the Bible which the 
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16 and xv. 26, they change srapdeharos into we- 


pichurds and apply it to Muhamtad, as they make 


him also ‘ the last’ who ‘shall be firat’ in Mars, xx, 


9,10, 16. The other texta referred to him are— 


Eseiah'xlii. 1,7, 17, &e.; lsiii. 1, 6, &e.: Dan. vi. 
13, 14; John xxi. 7, 13, &c.; and Ree. vi. 4. 


The teaching and duties are presented in a 


series of quotations from the Koriin, classified 
under various heads, such as God, Angels, In- 
spired Books, The Gospel, the Korfn, Jesus Christ, 
Muhammad, The worship of one God, Social 
Duties, Infidels, Uubelievers, Purgatory, Hell, 
Paradise, Prayers, &o. &c. It is evident that in 
such an arbitrary arrangement there is a danger 
of representing the religion under an aspect 
which is not strictly a correct one; it is apt to 
bring into strong prominence, for example, the ethi- 
cal teaching of scattered and incidental precepts, 
while, unless the classification were far more com- 


prebensive than M. de Tassy has attempted to. 


make it, many ethically important features, such 
as the position of woman, slavery, the discipline 
of the heart and will, private virtues, &c., may 
be left out. Yet this treatment has its uses, as it 
brings together all that is said in the Korin on 
each of a number of important topics, from which 
We can at once judge of the character of its teach- 
ing respecting each individually, and, as the 
arrangement is pretty exhaustive of the contents 
of the book, we see at once the areas that it leaves 
entirely blank. 

The second treatise is a translation of the 
Turkish Ripdid-i Berkevi, a religious catechism 


written in the sixteenth century, treating chiefly 


of dogma and morality, but mixed with minute 
details on ablutions and rules respecting prayers. 
The third section is a Sunni Euchology, translated 
from the Hideyot-al Islim, which is known in 
India both in an Arabic and a Persian version, 
and contains moat of the prayers in use, the 
Suras from the Kordn employed in prayer, the 
Fatibas, and special prayera used in the im- 
ages to Makka and Medinah. The fourth and 
last division of the volume is s memoir on the 
special features of the Muhammadan religion in 
India, drawn from Hindustini works, and gives a 
pretty full account of the feasts and principal 


saints of the Indian Musulméns. M. de Tassy 


has given us an interesting, instractive, and 
valuable addition to the literature of the subject, 


though, like most books written by those who. 


know Muohammadanism only from its literature, 
the author, by dwelling principally on its better 
features, gives a more favourable view of it than 
it really deserves. 

The small volame by Mr. Stobart is an excellent 


handbook, at once popular in its style and ao- 





curate in its condensed details of facts, Tt opens 
with a brief but clear ontline of the Geography, 
Early History, Ethnology, and Religion of the 
Arabian Peninsula; then the bulk of the book 
is devoted to the life and teaching of the “Pro- 
phet;" and this is followed by a chapter on 
Islim, and another on its spread, after which the 
author sums up briefly and honestly on some of 
those features which more forcibly strike a 
Western observer. It is mot intended as a work 
of original research, but the author hag aclected 
and employed the most trustworthy European 
authors on the subject, and by confining himself 
chiefly to m narrative of facts, has produced a 
volume full of information, and the best introduc- 
tion to a knowledge of Islim and its founder that 
we know of. 

“However much, under the then degraded 
condition of Arabia,” he remarks, “the code 
of Mahomet was a gift of value, and however 
much it may have succeeded in banishing those 
fiercer vices which naturally accompany ignor- 
ance and barbarism, stillcan it be forgotten at 


_ how dear a price the boon was acquired? In the 


place of temporary and remedinble evils... . the 
nation was delivered captive to the guidance of 
an unchangeable law, which, whatever the excel- 
lence of some of its precepts, poisons domestic 
life, stifles honest inquiry, crushes the Tight of 
private jadgment, has hitherto been found, and is 
essentially, incompatible with constitutional free- 
dom, and has been followed by that train of 
national degradation and evil which the story of 
the past and the example of the present show to 
be the constant, and it would seem the inevitable, 
attendants wherever Islam holds swuy. History, 
indeed, but too truly records that the faith of 
‘Mahomet ia altogether powerless to conoble or to 
regenerate a mation. The partial and épecious 
reforms which it may effect are vitinted by the 
fact that they serve to exclude the highest; and 
as the inner life of families, the whole tone of 
society, and the intellectual and moral standard 
ofa people depend on the principles diffused by 
the ruling religion, it seems, from past experience, 
hopeless to expect that Islam will ever Cease to 
be what it has hitherto proved, the most formid- 
able obstacle to the dawn of o rogressite un 
enlightened civilization.” r ; 

The book is one of a series published by the 
Christian Knowledge Society on © Non-Christian 
Religious Systems,” is illustrated by a map— 
showing the limits of the Muhammadan empire 
at its greatest extent under the early Khalifs in 
the 8th century, the present limits of the empire, 
and the spread of the religion, and has an execl, 
lent index, fitting it for easy reference. 
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HINDU AND JAINA REMAINS IN BIJAPUR AND THE NEIGHBOURHOOD. — 


BY W.F. SINCLAIR, BoC 
ness of the following notes that they are | or at least that it was known to the 
been in such hands.as those of Colone) Mendows | has 
Taylor, Mesars, Fergusson, Fleet, and Saikara | (dipmdla), 
Pindurang Pandit, but the fact is that the | f 
attention of the two former gentlemen has been | 
chiofly attracted by the magnificent works of the 
Adil Sh ahi kings, whilo the two latter have | fo 
architecture. 1 hope, therefore, that I may be 
able at least to indicate the materials fora new | 
and interesting chapter in the architectural his- 
tory of the Dekhan. 

It seems cortain, from the number and variety 
of the remains, that the site or neighbourhood 
of modern Bijapur was occupied, before tho 
Mubammadan invasion, by a group of temples of 
considerable size and beauty ; and that one, at 
least, was of high antiquity will be proved, I 
think, by the description of the first fragment 
which I have to notice, This is the shaft of a 
nearly opposite the old Kotwal Chanri. Ibis 
$ feet square throughout, and 14 feet long, 
besides a basal tenon of 9 inches. Of this great 
mass 1) feet 10 inches and the tenon are in one 
block. Just above the moulding. this is so 
fincly united to another length of 2 feet 2 inches 
that the point of a hunting-knife can hardly be 
got into the joint; and in fact the shaft has 
hitherto enjoyed the reputation of a monolith. 

The moulding, as will be seen from the ac- | sul 
companying sketch, is of = festooned pattern | 
common to the caves of Bidimi and the Durga 
Dewal, at Aihole, only sixty-five miles. away. 
The square massiveness of the pillaragrees with | c 
this indication ; and, so far as one is justified in | sholt 
assigning a date to a solitary fragment, I must | loiterers 
conclude that this pillar belonged to. a building | individual notice, 
nearly contemporary with the Durga Deval— as 
that is, certainly not later than the 7th century. 
It may be added that the upper end is finished 
with an ornamental bevel showing. the distino- 
tive double flexare of the Drividian cornice; 
from which it is permissible to conjecture that 
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pillars support arches, while others are uti- 
lized in the trabeate Hinda style. The former 
method suggests what might have happened 
here, had it not been for the importation of a 
purely arcuate masonry style by the Western 
Adil Sh ahi dynasty and their foreign follow- 
ers. Similar adaptations occur at one or two 
other places in the district, notably st Dh6l- 
k her, on the Bhima ; but the general question 
can be more fitly discussed at the close of this 
article. This guard-house contains no less than 
four inscriptions in the Halle Kanadi, or old 
Kanarese character, all incised on the supra- 
bases of columns. “The oldest inhabitant” 
assured me that all four had been copied for 
Sir Bartle Frere. Two of them are mention- 
ed in the Architectural Committee's account of 
Bijapur (p. 65)—one as recording that Mula 
Devara Chalukya made o grant to a 
temple of Narasiiha in Silivahana Sake 
1114 (a.p. 1192), and one to the same purport 
of “Saikaraps Danda Nayaka, minister to 
Nariyana Yadava,” S. S. 1162 (a.p, 1240). I 
am not myself sufficiently learned in Kanarese 
(had even the terrible exigencies of the public 
service at the time of my stay in Bijipur allowed 
the time) to attempt a translation on my own 
account, but I believe that they have attracted 
the attention of Messrs. Fleet and Saikara Pan- 
darang Pandit, and a photograph of part of one 
(all I could get done) was taken. The octago- 
nal drum of a great pillar, mentioned above as 
belonging to a base still standing outside this 
gate, is built into a platform of this corps de 
garde, on the north aide of the entrance. 

The third building is that known now as 
‘the Jaina temple,’ lying between the inner 
“citadel and the remains just described. The 
epithet has probably been derived from the 
local habit of referring all ancient buildings to 
‘the Jainas,’ of whom, I may bere remark, I 
found no trace whatever in the city of Bijapur, 
though their remains are not uncommon in the 
neighbourhood. I did at one time imagine that 
a stone now standing outside the Juma’ Masjid 
might have been the capital of a Jaina columnar 
shrine, but was subsequently obliged to admit 
that it must have been part of a fountain still 
existing within the mosque. The building 
now referred to has been unfortunate in its 
historians; for the compilers of the official 


volume on Bijapur photographed it from two 


different points of view, and described it as two 
separate buildings, viz. as a Hindu Agrahira 
and as a Musulmin mosque (pp. 65-66). The 
latter is the correct designation. It consists of 

a rectangular flanked right and left 
by blank wails, faced by a pillared facade, and 
having at the rear or western side a pillared 
wall with miArdb, or azimath niche, and 
mimbar, or pulpit. There are fragmentary in- 
scriptions in the Persian, Nagari, and Kanarese 
characters. The Government Reporters mention 
the second only (or condense the whole, for they 
are not explicit), as expressing that in Salivahana 
Sake 1242 Malik Karimu’d-din Kh fn built 


the mosque,—Revaya, carpenter of Salhaodage | 


(probably Salotgi, taluka Indi), being the archi- 
tect. In the Persian inscription I made out the 
name of the Malik in the Persian, but read it, 
with such assistance as I could get, “ Karim-u’d- 
daulah Khin.”’ The point is not important; and 
I hope that the inscriptions, which are very 
rough, will ere-long receive the attention of a 
more competent and less harassed interpreter. 
The hall has a trabeate stone roof covered with 
concrete, and a covered skylight bearing exactly 
the same relation to the large central compart- 
ments of Chalukya temples as the dome of a 
typical mosque at AhmadabAd does to the central 
domed compartment ofa great Jaina porch. How 
any one could ever have taken it for anght but a 
mosqne,—even desecrated, ruined, and encum- 
bered with vegetation as it is—passes my compre- 
hension. Besides these three buildings there 
are fragments of Hindu sculpture lying all about 
the city and citadel ; the most notable are some 
broken pillars (one apparently part of a lé¢ or 
dipméla) lying in a corner of the Ashar Mu- 
birak palace, where now is the shrine of ‘ the 
Prophet's beard.’ There is a fragment of a frieze 
or pediment—course of elephants—built into 
the revetment of the inner citadel ditch; and 
two small stone elephants, similar to those shown 
in Mr. Fergusson's plate of the Temples at S o m- 
ndth pur (Indian and Eastern Architecture, p. 
394), stillsurvive, though mutilated. One was, 
in July last, lying opposite the door of Karim- 
u'd-din’s mosque. The other has been set up in 
a modern temple of Dattitre (the Hinda 
Triad), between the inner and outer ditches of 
the citadel, where it occupies a position similar 
to that of the ball Nandi in Saiva temples. 

In the whole body of remains the traces of 
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three distinct large buildings can be made out. 
The first was that of the 7th century, or there- 
abouts, of which nothing is now left to us but 
the one great shaft already described. The 
Government Reporters were identical, as Isup- 
pose, with twoof my four—a temple of Narasifha, 
the Man-Lion incarnation of Vishnu, built pro- 
bably in the 12th century, of the same dark basalt 
as its predecessor—very likely on its site and of 
its remains, It was certainly Chalukya in style, 
adorned with courses of figures, windows of 
stone tracery in geometrical and foliage patterns 
(I found none into which figures had been in- 
troduced), and standing on @ plinth about two 
feet high, with small free-standing elephants at 
the corners. In short, the best idea of it can be 
obtained from the woodcut already quoted in 
Mr. Ferguason’s work, or from the volume by 
the Architectural Committee of Western India 
upon Dhirwid and Maisur, where the Chalukya 
style has now its best tatives. It may 
be added that the mixture of Saiva and Vaish- 
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two Hindu sects to that now existing in the 
same country, though the total absence of Jaina 
emblems in such a large collection of remains 
would lead us to infer that the enfente cordiale 
did not extend to this religion; and, finally, 
that the work of decorating the temple was 
probably still in progress when the Musulmin 
invasion broke upon the country. 

The third traceable building was a temple 
built of what is called on the spot red sandstone, 
though apparently belonging rather to the 


schists. It seems to have been of the same |~ 


style and age as the temple of Narasiiha, bat 
its inferior material bas suffered much more 
from time than the hard basalt of the latter ; and 
the indications are in this case more scanty. 
Fortunately the surviving remnants include the 
members of a gatewsy high enough to admit 
an elephant (now utilized for its original pur- 
pose.in the citadel), and the lintel of a shrine 
door on which Ganapati is still to be recognized. 
There is, therefore, no doubt that it wasa Saiva 
temple. 

These three buildings—if one may form a 
conjecture from the concentration of their re- 
lics—stood, two of them, as friendly contem- 
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poraries upon the ground now forming the 
eastern or inner part of the citadel of Bijapur. 
How many smaller buildings of the sort may 
have existed in the immediate neighbourhood it 
is hard to say—probably a considerable number. 
For the earlier Muhammadan architects would 
naturally atilize all those within easy carriage 
of the city in their own buildings; and in fact 
it is just at a radius of a day’s march from 
Bijapur that one begins to find such remains 
still in situ, while without that limit they are 
numerous in every direction. However, it is 
certain that they did, in the very earliest period 
of their rule, destroy the buildings which I have 
essayed to reconstruct, so as literally not to leave 
one stone upon another. During the past year 
the clearance of the citadel of Bijipur has been 
carried out as a famine work, and much of the 


great slabs which had been pilasters of the 
temples, and whose position is now so far altered. 
that their uncarved side, which had originally 
been imbedded in side-walls, now grins in its 
native roughness towards the terrace of the 
mosque,—the sculptured side, however, remain- 
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ing still visible to any worshipper who might 
happen to look upwards from within. 

Qne may, I think, recognize in these two 
buildings the work of different, though contem- 
porary, influences and architects. It is pro- 
bable that while Revaya the mistri waa doing 
his best with Hindu ideas and Hindu materials 
to build such # mosque as might entitle him to 
his feo of “twelve chavars of arable land rent- 
free for ever,” and the Sayyid or Maulana of 
the garrison was overlooking him with an 
iconoclastic eye, some Persian or Turkish royal 
engineer was at work on the fortifications close 
by, utilising what materials he could, with as 
great a contempt for everything but economy 
and defence aa could be produced in the 19th 
century by the training of Woolwich and Chat- 
ham. Our hypothetical Persian was familiar with 
the arch; be head very likely seen old Roman 
buildings in which arches were, or seemed to be, 
supported on pillars; 80, when he ran short‘of 


stolen goxls,—to wit, great slabs and complete | 
pillara suitable to the trabeate style of his 
| single arch, but in a single stone. This was 


Hindu masons,—ho utilized the smaller stones 


at hand, in accordance with the lessons of his 
youth, but, to the Inst, economized labour by 


supporting his arches on the stumps of Hindu 
columns, in some cases turning them upside 
down rather than go to the trouble of cutting a 
new capital. 

We have here the incunabula of a distinct 


style of civil and ecclesiastical architecture, | 


which would, if left to itself, have grown up 


mach as that of Ahmadibid did, from a similar | 


origin. This, however, was put a stop to by the 
flood of foreign infloence which accompanied 
the Adil Shahi dynasty whieh succeeded Karim- 
u’d-din and his like as provincial governors, and 
eventually made of Bijipur the metropolis of 
a great kingdom, and the centre of a great 
architectural school, essentially Western in ite 
love for the dome and pointed arch. Consider- 
ing how far they excelled all the rest of the 
world in their chosen style, and the distinct 
inferiority of the local architecture to that of 
Gujarat for the purpose of grest buildings, wé 
need not spend more than a passing regret 
upon the death in its cradle of the nascent Cha- 
lnkya-Saracenic style. 

\ Thrihim Adil Bhith TL, said to have been nicknamed 


by hin Munierdn subiede aged Gerd, in derision of his 
toleration for tha Hindes. A converse modern case is that 
of the famous Bikh Raji Sher Singh 





Tt did not, however, die without to some ex- 
tent influencing what we now know os the Bi- 
jipur style of architecture. In the windows: 
of many Adil Shihi buildings the simple forms 
of Chalakya tracery are reproduced with good 
affect; and the beantifal [brihim Rozah, built 
by a king who did not die till 1636", owes much 
of ita charm to the employment of Hindu pil- 
by the use of cement and concrete, both prac- 
tically unknown to the indigenous race of 
architects. The Musnlmina of Bijipur, more- 
over, used one architectural device which was 
due to the influence of their predecessors, and 
deserves a very distinct description. They 
found, as everywhere in India, the horizontal or 
bracketed arch. They brought with them, as 
everywhere else in India, the radiated or troe 
arch, so well known to the Western world ; and 


they used the former occasionally, the latter 


in a style which hag seldom, if ever, been sur- 
passed. But they alone, I think, ever combined 
these two forms of construction—not only in & 


effected by using in their abutments, above 
the spring of the arch, long stones, with short 
elbows turned downward in the form and 
angle necessary for vowssvirs (as shown in the 
diagram Fig, 2). It is obvious that an arch 
built in this manner contains the elements and 
merits of both systems, and avails itself of every 
element of stability which can be found in out 
stone. It could not, of course, be practically 
applied thronghout such an arch as that of the 
Gaggen Mahal, 43 feet in span, but in the 
lower part of even such arches, and throughout 
those of less dimensions, it is as ingenious and 
efficient a structural device as can well be con- 
ceived, and has probably much to say to the 
wonderful vitality of the monuments of Biji- 
pur,—for hardly any other word is applicable 
to the way in which these have survived every 
form of ill usage, from Moghul bombardment to 
MariithA pillsge, which, with a thoroughness 
characteristic of that predatory race, extended 
here even to building materials. 

I have already said that the immediate neigh- 
bourhood of the city of Bijipur is barren of 


| Hindo and Jaina remains—for tha reason, pro- 


when supposed by his followers (during the first siege of 
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bably, that they were used up by the conquering 
race. In the course, however, of a few months’ 
service in the country to the north-east, now 
forming the tilakis of Indi and Sindagi, 
I have come across many of both religions. 
Temples still stand at Horti,ontheSolipur 
road, and at Nim bal-K hurd, six miles east 
of this, which cannot date from an earlier period 
than the thirteenth century, and would well repay 
the examination of any one who may have the 
luck to visit them in times of leisure, There are 
probably others as complete as these, and as 
old, which I did not come across ; and in almost 
every villagethere are numerous fragments, often 
utilized in buildings of the composite character 
already noticed. One of the most remarkable of 
these is the temple of Khandoba at Hi pargi, 
24 miles east of Bijapur. The cloisters of this 
building surround a court cut into the side of a 


low hill; and some of them ‘ back up’ into the’ 


hill itself in a way which reminds one of the 
caves of Eluri. This impression is hei 

by the square and massive trabeate style of 
these cloisters themselves, though upon exami- 
nation they show plain signs of haying been 
built long after Musulmin infinence had be- 
come dominant; while they are faced by a set 
of arches which would not be out of place in 
any Saracenic courtyard in Bijipur. In the 
centre is the temple itself, a modern building of 
no beauty or pretensions, bat eccentric in 
that, though it appears to be raised upon a 
stone plinth two feet high, the floor of the 
shrine and porch is on a level with that of the 
court, and the approach is by a path cut down 
to this level through the stone work of the 
plinth. Opposite this @ stone horse, capari- 
soned but unmounted, occupies the pavilion 
which in a Saiva temple would belong to the 
bull Nandf. Above the whole, and without 
the enclosure, though practically belonging to 
the temple, stands a dipmédla, or illumination- 
tower, unique in these parts, and worthy of de- 
scription in detail. The builder had evidently 
in his eye the construction of the four great 
mindre which flank the tomb of king Mab- 
mid at Bijapur, and he composed his tower 
of pierced stories closely resembling theirs. 
Bat, as a Hinds, he did not care to use trac 
arches for his openings, which are accordingly 
spanned by single stones cut into a pointed 
arch—a common form throughout India in the 
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was almost aa necessary to support the effect 


incidence of idolatrous ‘light on tho subject’ 
that they forced the architect of Hipargi to 
truncate his tower till it was shut out from 
Bijapur by the intervening hills of Sivanagi. 
A small pillar about two miles off upon the 
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presents a resting point to the eye wearied with 
the dismal monotony of the ugly brown plains 
of Kalidgi. 

The lower part of a smaller temple in the 
same village (which I used as a relief kitchen), 
with its plinth and well, seem to be pre-Muham- 
madan in style; and at Sin dagi, 12 miles off, 
there survives a complete Chalukya temple of 
Khandoba, apparently of about the 13th century, 
but absolutely buried in whitewash, and sur- 
rounded by a bad modern wall. It has, how- 
ever, an amusing gallery of sculptured figures,— 
gods, Rishis, and later saints, besides a whole 
row of liigas in a side chapel, and is altogether 
worth a visit. 

At Alm ela, nearthe Bhimi, 12 miles north 
of Sindagi, a very fine temple—probably 
of the 11th century—was destroyed by some old 
Nawib to build the embankment of « tank, 
which was repaired this year as a famine work. 
The mischief done was past remedy, batI did 
save one fine figure of the Cobra-king, armed 
with sword and shield, and set it upon, not in, 
the dam; which is, besides, surmounted by an 
ugly and ruinous little temple, said to have 
been built by a Earopean officer. This gentle- 
man, it is said, being encamped under the 





tamarind trees of the old embankment, thought 
fit to insult the image of the goddess Lakshmi, 
who was stuck up under another tree near the 
tents. She, being wroth, punished him vicari- 
ously by sending cholera upon ‘the villagers, 
and refused to be appeased till he had granted 
a sum sufficient to erect her present fane. The 
hero of this legend is still alive, but, as neither 
the temple nor the tale (if true) says much for 
his taste, it is not necessary to name him here, 
I have already (Ind. Ant. vol. VI. p. 230) 
referred to the erection of small dolmens by the 
Shepherd caste of these parts, and have since 
seen two a little larger—that is, about three feet 
cube. One of these exists near the village of 
Hanatgi, 12 miles east of Bijapur; and the 
other just outside the Fateh DarwAji, or Vic- 
tory Gate, of the city itself. Both are of the 
same pattern, having one back, two side, and 
a top stone, the fourth side remsining open,. 
and being flanked by two small upright stones ; 
and both now serve the purpose of shrines for 
Grima devatas—in all likelihood deified 
ancestors, “rade forefathers of the hamlet," 
whose remains may lie below, or perhaps were 
burnt there or thereabouts; but not even a 
tradition could I pick up about either. 





ARCHAOLOGICAL NOTES. 
BY M. J. WALHOUSE, LATE MC.8. 
(Continued from p. 47.) 

No, XIX.— Passing through Fire.’ 


Treading on fire and leaping through flames, 
either in honour of a deity or in fulfilment of 
a vow, seem to be among the most ancient and 
universal of superstitious customs. They exist 
in every part of the Madras Presidency, and 
doubtless elsewhere in India. Excellent accounts 
of the castom have been given in the Indian 
Antiquary by Mr. Stokes, vol. IT. p, 190, and by 
Captain Mackenzie, vol. III. pp. 6-8, and are of 
special value, one as containing the evidence 
given in a judicial inquiry respecting the cus- 
tom by parties concerned, the other as a detail- 
ed description by an eye-witness of a very fall 
ceremonial of the kind at Bangalore. Both 
occurred in 1873. In 1854 the Madras Gov- 
ernment called for a report from every zillé 
as to the prevalence of the custom, and whether 
it appeared to be attended with such an amount 
of hurt or danger as to warrant measures being 


taken for its discouragement and. suppression. 
From the replies received, it appeared that fire- 
treading was known in every district, but only 
locally observed in most, and not general in 
more than two or three. It was reported to be 
falling into disuse, practised only by the lower 
orders, and its performance to be unattended 
by danger or instances of injury sufficient to 
call for interference by Government, who there- 
upon ordered that it would be enough for 
European officials to use their influence in 
discouraging the custom, and endeavouring to 
obtain the assistance of the more educated 
classes of the native commanity in the samo 


When not done in discharge of vows made 
in time of sickness or disaster, the fire-walking 
seemed to be performed (generally in March or 
June) in most places in honour of Virabhadra, 
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the portentons fiame-clad progeny of Siva, who 
is especially feared as presiding over family 
discord and misfortune, or else of Dharmarija, 
the elder Pandava, to whom there are five 
hundred temples in South Arkat alone, and with 
whom and Draupadi the ceremony has some par- 
ticular associations In Ganjam and Maisur it 
is performed in honour of a village goddess, 
and everywhere seems connected with aboriginal 
rites and Siva-worship, Brihmays always dis- 
owning it, Messrs, Stokes and Mackenzie have 
described how it is carried out, aud the reports 
to Government speak of the fire-pit as a narrow 
trench, sometimes twenty yards long and half a 
foot deep, filled with small sticks and twigs, 
usually tamarind, which are kindled and kept 
burning till they have sunk into a mass of glow- 
ing embers. Along this the devotees, often fifty 
or sixty in succession, walk, ran, or leap, bare- 
footed; and ndt unfrequently the precaution 
is taken of forming a puddle of water at each 
end of the trench, for the devotees to start 
from and leap into, Sach » trench I have seen 
the day after a fire-treading had been per- 
formed init, and one of the actors went along it 
with a hop, skip, and jamp, to show how it was 
done. Sometimes, to make the rite more im- 
posing and meritorious, devotees will pierce their 
eyelids, tongues, the fleshy part of their arms, 
&o. with long slender nails having a lighted wick 
attached to each end, and so accoutred tread 
the fiery path. This seems repulsive, but there 
is no real danger in the ceremony, as the 
reports to Government were obliged to admit ; 
and Captain Mackenzio in his account observes 
that there “ never was, nor could be, the slight- 


. A contaury ago Sonnerat (Yoyoge aus Indes Orne eee 
Fars, 1s) Seri! wile Deepedl—tow followin 
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children,—an idea Milton has gone far to 
confirm by his well-known lines—_ 


“Moloch, horrid king, besmear'd with bl 
ore 


Their children's cries unheard, that pass'd 
To his grim idol." . | 
brazen idol in whose arma, heated glowing hot, 
children were placed and cruelly consumed. It 


children were ; passed through fire” by their 


mothers, almost in our own days, on St. John’s 
Eve in our own islands, and still in Brittany 









that in all the Scripture passages on the subjec 
there is no word used signifying ‘to burn’ or * de- 


stroy,’ but : to pass’ and ‘to offer,’ and they ask 


Solomon is spoken of as permitting his ‘ strange 
wives’ ' worship of Molech, it can be believed he 
ren. Theodoret, bishop of Cyrus,in Upper Syria, 


ee ————————— 
and then passing throagh it, slowly or } motor 
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who wrote in the 4th century, took the same 
view, and there is an interesting passage in his 


commentary on the Old Testament, where, in his _ 


47th query on 2 Kings iii.,asto how the expression 
* Ahox made his son to pass through fire’’ 1s to 
be understood, he observes—* Josephus says that 
Ahaz offered one of his sons as a burnt-offering ; 
but I think this is an error that has come down 
to our own times. I have myself seen in certain 
cities that once ina year fires were lit in the 
streets, and people leaped and bounded over 
them,—not boys only, but men also; and infants 
were carried through the flame by their mothers. 
It appeared to me to be an expiatory and puri- 
fying rite, and I think that this was the sin 
of Ahaz.” Such, probably, were the Molech 
rites ; they -were condemned by the Old -Testa- 
ment writers aa idolatrous, not as destructive, 
and the observances described by Theodoret 
were forbidden to Christians at the 6th Council 
of Constantinople, in a.p. 590, as superstitions 
follies merely. 


The result of the Madras inquiries was to— 


show that fire-walking was almost as much prac- 
tised by Muhammadans as by Hindus. Indeed, 
in one district (Karnil) it was only known at the 
Muharram ; and fire-dances were reported to be 
regularly observed ot that festival in 120 villages 
in Nellir; in that district, also, Mohammadan 
Fakirs were said to walk and roll on fire at 
two places in the month Madhu, in honour of a 
Ptr or saint named Bondar Shih Madur. Her- 
klota, in his Qanoon-e-Islam, when describing 
the Muharram, says that the fire-pits then used 
are ealled allawa (‘bonfires’), and are dug 
annually on the same spot. Fires are kindled 
in them in the evening, and, “of those who have 
vowed, some leap into the still burning embers 
and ont again, others leap throogh the flame, and 
some scatter about handfuls of fire.” Hoe gives, 
however, no account of the origin and meaning 
of the custom. Muhammadans are unablo to 
explain it, and the more educated amongst them 
regard it with aversion, as they do many of the 
Muharram extravagancies. It has hence been 
surmised by many that such wild ceremonies 
may have been imitated from Hinda observ- 


ances, as intimated by Mr. Sinclair in his Notes | 


on the Muharram (Ind. Ant. vol. VI. p. 79). 
Tt may indeed be so, but I know not whether it 
would be too hazardous to refer this his leaping i into 
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and over fires to a survival of Arabian and 
Syrian idolatrous peremonies, such as are de- 
scribed by Theodoret, older than the Prophet !* 
Indian Muhammadans partake largely of Arab 
descent, and it is no more surprising that strict 
Musulmins should, thongh doubtless uncon- 
sciously, keep up customs of idolatrons origin, 
than that Christians should, up to our own times, 
have maintained the pagan festivities of Beltane 
and St. John's and St. Peter’s Eves. Indeed, 
the coincidence is remarkable and striking. How 
long old customs linger, and how hard they die, 
is exemplified in a curious passage of Captain 
Frederick Burnaby’s amusing book On Horseback 
through Asia Minor, vol. II. p. 201:—"TI have 
often wondered whether something connected 
with the old fire-worshippers’ superstition has 
a lurking-place in the minds of the Persians and 
Kurds. Day after day, and at the same honr, 
I have seen the entire inhabitants of a village 
turn out and gaze intently upon the great orb 
of light slowly sinking on the distant horizon. 
I have questioned them about this subject. 
They indignantly repudiate the idea of any act 
of worship to the sun: they say they do so 
because it is their habit, and becanse their fathers 
and ancestors did the samo thing before them.” 
Again, in close connection with the anbject of 
this note, and showing how the origin of ancient 
observances may be forgotten, Ovid expressly 
mentions leaping through flames as amongat 
the rites of the Palilin (Fasti, lib. iv. 781), 
and then, proceeding to explain the meaning, 
acknowledges that the multitade of reasons po- 
pularly assigned makes it doubtful, and addnces 
some which only show that, even in his time, 
the signification of the rite was really unknown. 
Some instances of analogous customs may be 
here recounted. The Inte Professor H. H. 
Wilson, in his “ Essay on the Festivals of the 
Hindus” (Works, vol. I.), when describing the wild 
revelries of the Holi, as observed in Hindustin 
Proper in the month Philguna, or March, says 
of the bonfires then lit in all the towns and 
villages,—“' When the flames break forth, the 
spectators crowd round to warm themselves, aa 
act that is supposed to avert ill-lnck for the rest 
of the year. They ongage also in some rough 
gambols, trying to push each other nearer to the — 
fire than is agreeable or safe, and as the blaze 
declines jump over it and toss about the burning 


. ‘The Muharram existed aso feast before Mubammad, who enjoined ten sdditional custome during it. 
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embers." ‘The following are selected from many 
instances of ancient customs in the British Isles. 


Sir John Sinclair, in the Statistical Account of 


Scotland, published in 174, states, from the re- 
port of the minister of Loudoun, in Ayrshire, that 
“ the custom still remains amongst the herds and 
young people to kindle fires on the high grounds 
inhonour of Beltane” (vol. 11. p. 105); and, again, 


the minister of Callander, in Perthshire, relates 
that on “ Beltein day" (old May-day) the people | 


kindled « fire and toasted a cake, which wus 
divided into as many parts as there were people 
present, and one part blackened with charcoal ; 


the bits were then put into a cap and driwn | 


blindfold, and he who drew the black hit waa 
considered devoted to Baal, and obliged to leap 
three times through the flame (vol. XL. p. 620). 
In. the Gentleman's Magazine for Februsry 
1795, an eye-witness relates that on the 21st 
June 1782 he saw, from the top of the house 
in which he was staying in Ireland, the fires 
borning at midnight on every eminence. for a 
radius of thirty miles all around, and that the 
people danced round the fires, and made their 
sons and daughters, together with their cattle, 


pass through them,—reckoning this to ensure | ‘ 
good fortune during the succeeding year. The 
dancing round and leaping over fires probably | ti 


did not survive long into the present century, but 
the kindling the Midsummer fires is hardly yet 
extinct. I remember, a few years ago, a notice of 
them having been seen in some of the Scottish 
Isles; and in 1833 there was a riot in Cork on 
account of some of the soldiers quartered there 
refusing to subscribe to the Beltane bonfires. 
There is not a county in England, from Nor- 
thumberland to Cornwall, in which there was 
not some trace of the custom existing in the 
last century; and in Wales, Devonshire, and 
Cornwall it lingered to within living memory, 
if indeed it be yet wholly extinct. In Brittany it 
is still in force; there the peasantry still vigor- 
ously dance round and leap over the St. John’s 
fires, and two years ago a fine painting by the 
eminent artist Jules Breton was exhibited in 


London, entitled La Saint Jean, vividly pourtray- | 


ing the scene from life. One of the old navi- 


3 In the month Muharram the first rain fell, Adam and 
propagated.”"— — 


Evo descended on earth, and species were 


would alo be 
ita ¢ ued as & solemn ordeal. In Asiatic Re- | 
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gators, Johannes Lerius, avers that pessing 


of Brazil; but, though the Rabbins trace its 
origin up to Ham, the idolatrous son of Noah, 
I have been unablo to find any notice of its 
existence in Africa, In all the many records of 


Schweinfurth and Baker, there is no allnsion 


to it, albeit Africans are tho most saltatory of 
nations, It can hardly be but that rites existing 
with so much likeness in far separated ages and 


countries must have had some common o1 


and it does not scem beyond bounds to seek that 


origin in ages of which the Vedas are « late 


may have carried these primeval observances to 
the confines of the Western. world. But, whether 


of the primordial adoration of Spring, and the 
natural gladszomeness that greets the revival ot 
‘ature. As religions change and fade, such ob- 
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RAJMAHALI WORDS. 
BY &. B. SWINTON, LATE M.0.3. 


In Dr. Hunter's Comparative Dictionary of 
the Languages of India and High Asia nearly 
two hundred words have been selected for com- 
parison in more than a hundred and forty lan- 
guages and dialects—one word to 9 Inxurious 
page. Twenty of these dialects are bracketed 

as belonging to Central India, but 
including the Chentsu and Yerukala of 
the south; and there are seventeen under the 
Southern India division, including Tamil, Ma- 
layilam, and Karnataka, ancient and 
modern, Toduyeand Toda. Malabar,asa 
dialect distinguishable from T ami] and Mala- 
y Alam, has been included by mistake ; neither 
has Sithalese any relationship to any South- 
Indian language. The K eikidi dialect, wherever 
it may come from, has three words out of four the 
same a3 one or another South-Indian language. 

The blue book entitled Specimens of Lan- 
guages of India, published in 1874 under the 
authority of the Government of Bengal, has 
about a hundred and fifty words, and under the 
division appropriated to ‘Central Provinces 
languages’ twenty-two names of dialects or of se- 


respond in name with any of Dr. Hunter's list 
under the heading Central India, though some 
classified as belonging to Western Bengal are 
to be found in Dr. Hunter's list. The words in 
the Bengal book have been better selected than 


those in Dr. Hunter's, and the sentence illustr- 


tions are to be fonnd only in the former; but, 
as Dr. Hunter's book was printed six years 
earlier, it would have been better if the same 
words had been adhered to in the later volume. 

The dialect of the RajmahAl hills appears in 
both vocabularies, and as it has been always 
stated to be connected with the Dravidian lan- 
guages, though so widely separated by distance, 
it may be interesting to sce to what extent this 


ig borne out by vocabulary comparison. 


Among the numerals, only the name for ‘ one’ 
in Rajmahali—‘ ert, ondong, kivong’—will bear 
comparison with the Tamil onru and the Kana- 


rese ondu; all the other numerals are Hindi. 


The pronouns in Rajmabili, as they are given 
by Dr. Hunter's informants and in the Bengal. 
eqllection, are put down below for comparison 
with those of the South-Indian languages to 


lected centres. Unfortunately none of these ¢or- | which they bear any resemblance. 
Fajma bali 
English (Bengal Book) Hindi Réjm. (Hunter) South-Indian (Tamil) 
I Ayn Main, ham En Min or yin, Kanarese (ane.) nf 
We Aym Ham, hamani Nam, om Nam, nangal 
Thou Bin Tu, tou Nin Ki 
You Nin Tam Nir, ningal 
He Ab Wuh Ath Avan 
They Ahaber We, ohney Asabar Avargal, avar- 
Of me Aynki Mora Ongki Ennudeiya, Telugu Na-yokka 
Of us Emsubki Hamira, ham- Emki, nimki Nommndeiyn 
Of thee Ningkid Tora Nimki Unnudeiya 
Of you Ningkid Tohfini Ummudeiya 
Ofhim  Abikid Uska Avanudeiya 
Ofthem  Ahibkid Unka Asa-boriki Avargaludciya 
Mine Aynki Hamdra Ongki Ennathu 
Our Emsobki Hamiira Nammathu 
Thine Ningkid Tera Ningki Unatha 
Your Ningkid Toméra Nimki Ummathu 
His Ahikid Uska Abilci Avanatha 
Their Ahibkid Unka Asl-beriki Avargalothn 


Apart from the different modes of spelling in 
the two Rijmahili lists, there is an interchange 
of A for a, or « for A. The word ‘ they’ has been 
taken down for Dr. Hunter asabar, and for the 


other list ahaber. The sort of lisp which I am 
informed a Bhill uses in trying to say the Hin- 
dustini word Adzir may have appeared to ono 
hearer ans, and toapotheran A. The words 
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for ‘I,’ ‘ thou," and ‘they’ are most like the cor- 
responding words in the Drévidilin languages, 
but it may be observed that ‘thou’ in Chinese 
also iswi. ‘The mode of tho addition of the post- 
positions is as like Hindi as Tami] or Telugu. 
After the pronouns, I have gone through all 
the words in Dr. Hunter's lists, with the results 


in the small catalogue below. 
Liat of similar words from Dr, Hunter's Dictionary. 
English Bijmahili  South-Indian 
Tamil anc. Misei 
oe ae Tamil mod, Méle 
How much Ina Telugu Enta 
Near Atgi Malaydiam Atulko 
No Malli Tam. Alla 
Within Ule Tam. Olé 
Tooth Pal Tom. Pal 
Cow Oi Tet. Au 
Eye Kine Tel. Kanna 
Ear Ehetway Tom. Katha 
Fish Min Tam, Min, Sanskrit Mina 
Mother Aya Tam. Ayi 
Mouth Toro Tel. Noru 
Come Bara Mal. Vira 
Tree Man Tuda Men 
Father § Aba Kanarese Appa 


The time had not arrived when Dr. Hunter 
wrote, as ho remarks in his preface, to render 
it safe to make a table of non-Aryan phonetic 
changes, but from the instances of changes and. 
substitution of letters given I do not see how 
Telugu nirw, ‘a mouth,” becomes foro, or vice 
versed. Min, the word for ‘a fish,’ is Saiskrit ; 
‘father’ is a disayllable, with a 5, ap, and an 
ain it in many languages. 

The noxt list has been taken out of all the 
words in the Bengal vocabularies, with two 
sentences from Rijmahali, Toda, and Tamil. | 
The residuum of similar words is very small, 

Tamil Malayélam 





Telagu Kanara Tols Tadaga 


on Rijmablli  fouthiTndian 
Toro Telugu Néru 


= Kann Tamil Kan 

Tooth Palu Tam. Pal 

Father Abbas Tam. Appan 

Sun Bera Tam. ane, Birgh 
Tam Ainoo Tom. Nin irokkiren 
Thou art Ninoo Ni irukkiray 

He is Ahoo Avan irukkiran 
Weare Aim Sebom Nangal irukkirom 
Ye are Nin Seber Ningal irukkirirgal — 
They are Asebor Avargal irukkirargal 
My father lives in that emall house. 


Rdjm.—Na ada mikono eng Abbi doki. 
Tam.—En thagappanir antha siuna vittil visam 


| Toda—Yenu enin & kinnud dreholg udi. 
He is sitting on a borse under that tree, 


Rajm.—Ahmon koloruo goro meche oki. 
Tam.—Avan kuthirai mél utkiinthy kondu antha 
marathin kil irukkiran. 
Toda—Adam 4 men erk kadare mok ershcht. 
A comparison of the inner structure of two 
dialects can only be made by those (otherwise 
competent and) practically acquainted with 


| both, but nobody knows both Rijmahili on the 


one hand and Tula or Toda (of the Nilgiris) 
on the other. The Toda would be the most in- 
teresting for comparison, as the upheaval to the 
tops of hills in both cases would be more likely 
to have given the words similar twisis, suppos- 
tag Se ee eee 
 Ihazarded first by the Rey. Mr. W. 
0 The annexed list is interesting os 


comparing the changes in the South-Indian 


languages with the Rajmahdli. 

There is a dialect called Brahui or Brihuiki’ 
in the extreme west of India, bat in no word 
does it resemble any South-Indian language. 


(Bengal Book) (Hunter) 


Foot Adi, pidam Kal Pidamu _Adi or Pida Kal Kalu Kedu Kal 
Nose Mikka Maikkns Mokku Migu Mituff Muku,mugu Muiéd 

Eye Kan Kanna Kanno Kanno Kann Kongu Kino Kline 
Mosth Viy Vay Nora Biyi Bai Bai Toro ‘Boro 
Tooth Pal Palla Palla Halla Parzh Hallo Palu Pal 

Ear Kado Cheni Chevi Kivi Key Kivi Kaiédba Rater 
Hair Mayir 4 Rémam Ventrukalu Kddalo Mir © Kudalu, ‘Tuli | 

Tongue Naki Nive Nilukn =“ Niilige Nay N wlange = ‘Turtay 


a 
The Brihuls of Kalat speak » language different from the Baluchi of other tribes in Makrin, and which is called 


Eardl or Kardgill.—Eo. 
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Tamil ‘Malay film Teluga Kanarese Toda Badaga Rijm. Rijn. 


Belly Vayira Vayara Kadupa Hotte 


(Bengal Book)  (Hunter.) 
Bir Hotte Kocho 


Back Mudegu Mndhuga Vipa Bennu Ur Bénnau Kokeh 7 
Iron =. Irumbn Irumba Inuma Kabbina Kabban Kabbana Loha Loha 
Gold Pon Pon Bangiru I'Chinna Chinna Chinna Sona 

Silver Veli Velli Vendi Belli Bilti _— Belli Chandi 


Horse Kadirai Kudhira Gurramu Kudare Kadare Kaodare Ghoro Goro 


Cow Pasu Pasha Ava 

Dog Nay Nay Kukka Nay 
Cat Panai Pacha Pilli Bekku 
Cock  Séval Pavankorhi Panju Hanja 


Dock Kalla vittu Tiriva Batha, Baitha, 


Akalo,Géra Danam Dana Oyou Oi 


Nai Nai Aleh Allay 
Kotti Kotti Bergeh = Berge 
Huja Hanja Chayokkera 

Bis Sime bata Batekeh 


fdabitu _tadiga 


Ass Kazhudai Kanhudha Gadide Katte 


Bird Pakshi Pakabi Pakshulu Pakshigalu Belt Hakkilu Puzu Paj 


Go Po Poiga Po Hoga 
Eat Sippida Tinnuga Thinu Unna 


Sit Vutkira Irikkuga Karcho Kutukolla Neshkir Kuli Okaih Oka 


Come Va Varnga Ra Ba 

Beat Adi Adikkuga Kotta Hodi 
Stand Nillu Nilkkaga Nilaya JNilla 
Die Sivu Chivaga Chiru Saya 
Give Koda Kodukka Yiggi Kodu 


Ran Oda Oduga  Parugethn Odo 
Up Mélé © Midhe Pains = Méle 


Down Kilé Tizho §§ Kintha Kelige 


Maeys £5 SS — 
POLYANDRY IN THE HIMALAYAS.* 
BY DR. C. R. STULPNAGEL, LAHOR. 


If immorality of the worst description existed in 
juxtaposition with the most brilliant civilization 
of the Greeks, it will create surprise in uo one to 
bear that chastity, as we understand the term, is 
a virtue scarcely known among the Mongolians 
who inbabit the northern confines of India. It is 
true, little is known of the Tibetans, very little in- 
deed ; and this is to be regretted, for they seem an 
intelli people—capable, no doubt, of good and 
great things if brought under the continual influ- 
ence of a higher life. But the little that is known 
of their state of morals does not prepossess us in 
their favour. When Marco Polo, in the twelfth cen- 
tury, reached that country, it had been recently 
ravaged: by Manku Khin, the grandson of the 
great Jhangiz Kbfin; but though his knowledge was 
limited,—for he dots not pretend to have travelled 
over the 30,000 square miles of Tibet,—he still had 
his attention attracted to the extraordinary immo- 
rality prevalent all over the country, so much so 
that he observes that no man of that country would, 
on any consideration, take to wife a girl who was 4 
maid. Colonel Yule adds to that passage a learned 
note pointing out that similar corrupt practices are 


"Extracts from an srticle in the Indian Bvangelionl 
Review, vol. V. (Oct. 1877) pp. 198Mf.; conf. Dr. . 


ascribed to many nations; Martini says they pre- 
yvailed in Yunnan; Garnier makes a similar observa- 
tion respecting Sifan ; Pallas mentions that young 
women among the Mongols are esteemed in propor- 
tion to the number of their love affairs ; Japaneso 
ideas of morality are not very different, and the 
most recent traveller in Eastern Tibet, Mr. Cooper, 
makes a similar observation about the people he 
came across." 
What has been said of the immorality of the 
holds good in some respects of their 
neighbours the Pah Aris, inhabiting the Himalaya 
mountains. Whether of Mongolian, Tatar, or of 
mixed Mongolian and Aryan descent, these high- 
landers have extremely loose ideas concerning mo- 
generally, and matrimony especially. Obliged 
by their life of seclusion to adbere to the principle 
of absolate conservatism, it is by no means 
strange that their customs should still be primitive 
2 ieasiee Er aeaolyomalgp aero Paar 
primitiveness is not the primitiveness 
Sf innocence. ‘The Abode of Snow’ might lead 
one to expect, from a partial inspection of its 
rae ette Ant. vol. VI. pp. 51, 815; and Mr. Kirk: 


# letter, vol. VIL. p. 
® Yale's Marco Pols, vol. LL. pp. 33,85-40. 
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valleys, and wooded glens, that the people who live 


among them would excel the natives of the plains — 


in body as wellas mind. And though, generally 
speaking. natural fearlessness, frankness, hardi- 
ness, and a superior physique may be conceded to 
them, they are certainly far behind the people of 
the plains in intelligence, shrewdness, quickness 
of intellect, and in that virtne which ought to exist 
in the relation between the sexes. Although I have 
never found an instance of hereditary cretinism, 
still there ia an extraordinary heaviness about the 
brains ofa Pahiri which makes him in many 
respects a totally unworthy opponent to anativeof 
the plains when it comes to an encounter of wits. 
A Bany& coming from the plains has little difficulty, 
even without necessarily resorting to dishonesty, 
in enriching himself at the expense of the impro- 
vidently stopid hill-people. How far intellectual 
obtuseness is connected with moral unconscious- 
nesé is o question of some nicety, but the difficulty 
lies in striking the balance, aa, after all, innumera- 
ble instances for and. against such a proposition 
can be brought forward. However the case may 
be, the filth, the objectionable customs, the mental 
and moral obliquity of these hill tribes, attracted 
early the attention of Christian persons, with o 
view to establishing missionary centres, so as to 
bring them gradually to better and nobler life. 
Thus Darjiling was made o mission station ‘in 


1840, Almor’ in 1850, Sabithu was taken up by | 


the American Presbyterians in 1837, Chamba by 


the Established Church of Scotland in 1863, Kin- | 


gr&i by the Church Missionary Society in 1854, 
and the Moravians established in Kyelang o sta- 
tion in 1855, But perhaps the most important seat 
of missionary enterprise is Kétgadh, situnted on 
the extreme northern frontier of the British terri- 
tory, on the highroad from the plains past Simla 
to Tatary....---> 

The deplorable state of morality obtaining 
among the people of the Kitgadh valley thirty- 
five years ago is graphically described in the Hev. 
W. Rebsch’s mission report published in 1873; 
and, being an authentic record, it may with advan- 

“The hill states prior to the British conquest 
had for many years been subject to all the miseries 
of ruthless rapine and tyranny, both under the 
Gurkha rule and under the government of their 
own native chieftains. The prevalent superstition 
betrays the most extreme ignorance. No ceremony 
is undertaken without duly offering a propitiatory 
sscrifice to some devafa, Human sacrifices in 
former times were not unfrequently immolated at 
the shrines of their temples, but it is believed that, 
since British sway has been established, these 
impioud barbarities are no longer practised. 
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Every sccident or misfortune, however trifling, i 
connected with the evil agency of the gemii Loci, 
whoare very numerous, having peculiar fanetions 
attributed to each: for examplo, some are belioved 
to preside over the crops, and some to exercise an 


influence over the heart of msn, some over the 


summits of mountains, sources af rivers, forests, 
é&e., and large flocka of goats are carefully kept 
in most villages for sacrificial purpores. 

“The eale of females, for the worst purposes of 
alavery, thongh carried on with secrecy and cau- 
tion, is continued in various parts of the hill 
territory; and a frightful evil, which will be no- 
ticed below, may in a grent messure be traced to 
this pernicious system. It is a notorious fact that 
forages past the zandnas of the rich natives of 


the bill regions; which, together with the crnel- 
custom of female infanticide, has caused a dispro- 
portion between the two sexes, and given rise to 
the monstrous evil of polyandry, a practice which 
obtains threughout the country, Where females 
are so scarce, and where they are almost sure of 
commanding # price, it is not difficult to trace the 
motive for the perpetuation of such a crime as — 
that of female infanticide, It seems improbable 


| that the same feelings of jealous honour and false 


respect for family, which actuate the mind of the 
high-caste RAjpat in India, can in any way in- 
practices are at total variance with their ideas. 
“The very marriages of the people are atrongly 
tainted with slavery, for no man can obtain a wife 
without paying 6 sum of money to her father. lf 
sho be turned out without o cause assigned, the 
parchsse-money ia retained until another marriage 
is contracted, when the first purchaser receives 
back his purchase-money. Thus the females in 
no respect appear to be above the condition of 
slaves, being considered as much an article of 
operty as any other commodity. We conld 
adduce other facts to show that vice added to 
ignorance goes hand in hand in reducing this class 
of human beings to the lowest level of existence." 
A little farther on, the report states that— 
“ Since the influence of the English government, 
based Iargely upon Christian morality, has been 


brought to bear upon these tracts, the disgusting 


custom of polyandry has disappeared. Not a 
single instance can be now adduced (in Kotgadh 
of course) of many men having one wife, although 
increase of wealth has resulted in many persons 
acquiring by right of purchase more than one wife, 
because women, who all take their share in field 
work, are very valuable in these agricoltural 
districta, where manual labour is an important 
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passed, especially towards the east, polyandry will 
atill be found in Knanawar. Tho cause assigned 
is, however, not poverty, but a desire to keop 
the common patrimony from being distributed 
among a number of brothers. The result ia that 
the whole family is enabled to live in comparative 
comfort.” 


Any one who has attempted to obtain original | 


information from people who suspect evil inten- 
tions in every action or question of a European 
stranger will understand how difficalt it ia to 
vorify statements, not to speak of collecting facts 
only conjectured. But, taking the observation of 
former travellers as o fact respecting the low state 
of morality among the hill people, it would be 
strange indeed to learn that they had become in 


course of a generation convinced of their per- | 


nicioua practices, and had turned over a new 
leaf. And eo it actually id. Though slavery 1s 
now abolished, the marketable value of a wife still 
exists. Moral perception is now no acuter than 
formerly, for it is nothing extraordinary to bear 
that two mon disgusted with their wives have 
agreed to interchange them, hoping thar o new 
arrangement in their domestic affairs would con- 
duce to greater peace and comfort. But far worse, 


and & vice unknown to the Hindus of the plains, is | 


the marriage within the prohibited degrees of 
relationship, Not that this practice is indeed 
very common, bat fts existence at all without 


being visited by the severest social penaltics is a | 


sign that domestic ties are not considered of a 
very sacred character. . . . - 

In a thoroughly conservative country like India, 
habita do not change per salfum, nor can much be 
effected in a decade; even half a century will 
produce no perceptible change in the more remote 
corners of the Himfilayn. As regards polyandry, 
a glance at Fraser's Journal of a Tour through 
part of the mowy range of the Himala Mountains 
will give the reader a fair idea of its present con- 
dition. Speaking of the hill people it is stated— 
“"Their custom of marriage and the general system 
with respect to their women are very extra- 
ordinary. It is usual all over the country for the 
future husband to purchase hia wife from her 
parents, and the sum thus paid varies with the 


rank of the purchaser. The customary charge to | 


a common peasant or zamindilr is from ten to 
twenty rupees, The difficulty of raising this sam, 
and the alleged expense of maintaining women, 
may in part account for, if it cannot excuse, 
most disgusting usage, which is universal over the 
country. Three or fouror more brothers marry 
one wife who is the wife of all; they are unable to 
ruise the requisite sum individually,and thus club 
their shares, and buy this one common spouse.” 
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‘ This account was printed in 1820. It is not sur- 


prising that when Fraser heard of thia very 
revolting custom in the course of his travels he 
was further attracted, and made inquiries into the 
cause of the origin and continuance of ao remark- 
able an inconsistency with all Hindu manners. He 
therefore relates that his informers, who were, on 
the whole, consible and intelligent men, “ onani- 


- mously admitted the universality of the custom, 


that it was usual to purchase wives, and that 
the zuminddirs were too poor to be able to give 
from ten to twenty rupees for a woman, and 
therefore contributed their quota, and each enjoyed 
his share of the purchase. They often explained 
the modes usually adopted to prevent quarrel- 
some interference, and described everything as 
already detailed; but when I came to put ques- 
tions relative to the disposal of the surplus of 
fomales they could give me no satisfactory answers 


whatever.” 


Supposing the abore account to be correct,— 


and there ia little reason to doubb it;—we have 


two things that require confirmation before the 
statement can be necepted as applicable after a 


lapse of more than fifty yeara—the universality of 


polyandry, and its causes. Fraser seems to think 
that the custom of haring a community of wives 
would not exist but for the poverty of the hill 
people. But in that case it would have disappeared 
long since, or, if not, it could not possibly exist 
side by side with polygamy; whereas the fact is 
that instances have come to my notice of these two 
practices existing in one and the same family. 
Poor the hill people undoubtedly are, but there 
are few who are destitute. Ever since the English 
government was firmly established in the Panjfb, 
the inhabitants of the plains as well os the hills 
have benefitted by the gradual rise of the price of 
labour or of agricultural produce. If, therefore, 
any man finds that there are too many mouths to 
feed in his household, one or more of the grown 


| male members must leare fora time their home 


and obtain work in the largor farms of a proaper- 
ous neighbour, or else go in quest of service in one 
of the numerous hill sanitaria. This, however, he 
abhors. He is constitutionally lazy, improvident, 


"dirty, and immoral. Ifa crop is plontiful he will 


wastefully consume the whole outturn, instead of 
laying bya store form possible bad season. He 
will not move twenty miles, as o rule, to earn o 
livelihood, and be does not cultivate more ground 


| than is absolutely necessary to maintain himself 


and his family. Moreover, besides ploughing the 
fields ond sowing tho seed, he leaves the field 
work to be performed by the women—the weeding, 
the reaping, the thrashing, the garnering. The 
household daties, of course, fall upon the women. 


io ab 
ys 
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If, then, the Pahdri is poor, it is chiefly his own 
fault, and the promiscuous and complicated con- 
nections he enters into cannot fairly be charged 
to his poverty. On the contrary, most of the 
cases of polyandry in the villages of the Kitgadh 
district, in Bussahir and Kulu, are found among 
the well-to-do people; it ia the poor who prefer 
polygamy, on account of the value of the women 
as household dradges. 

Nothing, perhaps, will give a more vivid insight 
jnto the state of polyandry than one or two cases 
as they have actually occurred. In Pomolai, near 
Kétgadh, there are two brothers, the elder of 
whom, Jhar, got properly married to his wife. 
Being of the Kanait caste, the ceremony was 
performed in the usual manner by a Brihmaa. 
Bat, as these two brothers had a house and fields 
in common, it was privately arranged that tne 
woman should also be the wifo of the younger. 
The fruit of such a union does not generally give 
rise to disputes ; the first-born child is always 
considered that of the oldest brother, the second 
that of the next. Legally, I believe, the children 
all belong to the eldest. No European would pro- 
bably have become aware of the case at Pomelai, 
but form violent quarrel which obliged Jhar to 
leave hia wife to hia younger brother, and seek for 
employment in the house of the missionary at 


Kotgadh. 

In another village, Mongsu, not far from Pomoe- 
lai, there live three brothers ina family of high 
caste, the eldest of whom, Primu by name, mar- 
ried woman who became afterwards the wife of 
the second, Gang’. The third brother, on the 
other hand,—Ratti,—has a separate wife. 

The most complicated case of polyandry that 
has come to my notice is that at Kilba, in Kanawar, 
about m bundred miles from Kotgadh. Rim 
Charn, the mukhid or head-man of the village, had 
three brothers,—Khatti Rim, Basant Ram, and 
another,—and these fourbrothers had only one wife 
in common. Her eldest son, Premsukh, was in 
1870 about five-and-twenty years old, and her 


youngest seven or eight. These two, besides a | 


girl called Sundri DAsi, were the acknowledged 
children of Ram Charn,the mukhid. Khatti Ram 


had no children, bot Basant Rim, the third | 


brother, had first a girl, Amar Disi,aged eighteen, 
and two boys about fourteen and eleven. All six 
children acknowledged Rim Charn as bead of the 
family, When Premsukh, the eldest son, who 
officiated as mukhid in the absence of his father, 
waa married, it was well understood that his wife 








would become the wife of all the brothers as they 
grew up, including the child then in his infancy. 
I boar this Premsukh lataly married a second wile, 
as he bad no family by the firat. fants, Oe get 
married until she waa eighteen, because ber 


} father could not find any family which contained 


sufficient number of brothera to make it worth 
his while to part with her. Eventually, however, — 
from a large number I made a note of, and it is 


hoped they will afford a general insight into the 


working of the system. But, with all due consi- 

deration to the high authority of Mr. Fraser, it in — 
contended that polyandry, as it now oxists: in 
the brutish insensibility to, and absence of, gene- 


When several brothers agree to have & wife in 


| common, it will be found that, though individually — 


rich enough to keep a wife, there is some pro- 
porty they have, and which they do not wish to 
divi ide. (fs 


Fields, grazing-lands, or a forest, or all together, 
respectability, but if divided and again subdivided 
each part would at Inst be too small to support 
two or three people. Polyandry is thus in reality — 
of wives among brothers who have a community 
of other goods. Serie Pete. 

Next, I must modify another statement in The 
Journal of a Tour quoted above. The practice of 
polyandry, so faras I have been able to learn, is 
common; and, considering what was said by the 
committee of tho Kitgadh Mission in 1841, there 
are visible signs, though small, that the custom is 
falling into disuse. If diligently searched, single 
casea of polyandry will be found in the Kétgadh 
pargand, in Kalu, in the territory of the R&p &» 
thia not confined to. any special caste, but among 
Brahmans, Rajputs, and Kanaits without distine- 
tion. Though common enough in Kanawar at tho 
present day, it exists side by side with polygamy 
and monogamy. In one house there may be 
three brothers with one wifo ; in the next three 


brothers with four wives, all alike in common ; 
wives to himself; in the next = man with only 


~ : — = 
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MISCELLANEA, 


THE FIREARMS OF THE HINDUS. 

Many were the weapons of war in use amongst 
the Aryans, even so early as the Vedic period, 
such as the p&s sels, bagra, chakra, 
dhanu, &c.;and many more were invented in 
the ages of the Rdmdyana and the Mahdbhdrata, 
The classification of these weapons, according to 
the Agni Purdna, is four-fold:—{1) Yant ra-Muk- 
ta, (2) Pani Mukta, (8) Mukt&-Mukta, 
and (4) Amukta. 

Besides these weapons, there is mentioned 
another called the Agni Astra (firearm), 
but no description of it has been found in any 
Sanskrit work. The Sataghni, Professor 
Wilson supposes to be a firearm; but he gives no 
description of it. The Hindus had also another 
kind of weapon, called the Mah&Yantra. It 
would thus seem that instruments like the cannon 
and the gun were early in use among them. 

We shall describe the Agni Astra as given 
in the Sukra-Nifi, a work said to have been writ- 
ten by the sage Sukra-Ach&rya; and we find 
mention of it inthe Agni Purdna and in the Muira 
Rdkshasa. From the -description we have here of 
the Nalika-Yantra and gunpowder, we are 
led to believe that these were in use amongst the 
Hindus at an early date. 

Nalika Yantra. 
afore farnd sar geaqararee : | 
fa = 7 fe 7 fa fe ; i 

The Nalika is of two sizes—the larger and the 
smaller. It is about five spans in length, slightly 
bent in the middle and bored towards the bottom. 


garage frattrrat 
btn a ah 
Saas TUss 1 


era sires aeartt Tara aye TA | 
It should have, moreover, two notches, one at 
the top and the other at the bottom, for securing 
the sim, and an ear near the bore, and the flint 
for striking fire inserted near it. It is set in a 
wooden frame which elongates into a thin blade 
upwards, and has a hole in it of the width of the 
middle finger. It has farther a ramrod for beating 
and settling down the powder. 
rience ares Te erereere : | 
qUTaTay AR ae PITTS Tsay 
warett gen aires TAS eareaT | 
This is the smaller Nelika, It should be used 
by infantry and cavalry, It is as thick as it is 
long, and thus capable of taking a long sim. 
Tents Mee Saas aA | 
rennin cea rege (rafsray |. 


If this Nalika is thick and has no wooden frame 

attached to it, it is called the Brihat-Naliksa. 
ware wary eat forarey | 

It is sometimes so big that it requires to be drawn 

by a cart. It graces war and secures victory. 


Gunpowder. 
ceniuieit eee seaies i 
Serer ae 
STH CHATS UAT FT | 
att ag |! 


Jaba-khar (saltpetre), sulphur, charcoal of Akanda 
(Calotropis gigantea) (soaked in the milk of Bu- 
phortia nivulia,and dried and then burned in closed 
pottery). All these ingredients should be reduced 
to powder and then mixed together in due propor- 
tions, and used as gunpowder in the Nalika. 


arer Greve wiapte Rear shea | 
erqtrart 


Round and made of iron and fired with smaller 
bullets, or it is solid. It is used in the Brihat- 
Nal&. For the smaller, one small bullet oflead or 
other metal should be made. The Nala should be 
made of iron or of like metal, and kept constantly 
clean, This instrament is for infantry and cavalry. 
Ferainy arftratrnry are eeaeg Arerre | 
arared Snraardt Tara ORT | 
Praearat wees TUT Te | 
aa Gare wears aa wat sir trng | 
ars S2a | 
The manner of firing the Nalika with bullets is 
as follows :—First clean the Nalika well, then 


pour in powder and shot, and stuff the bore with 
a little gunpowder. Thus loaded and fired, it is 


paring gunpowder, many other ingredients were 
also known to adepts in the art, and used 
in different proportions for the same purpose: 
Sukra-Niti, Section 4. 

The élokas, quoted here from the Sukra-Niti, do 
not seem mere modern interpolations ; but we stop 
here for want of sufficient corroborative evidence. 


Berhampore, Bengal. Rix Dis Sex. 
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ANTIQUITY OF INSURANCE IN INDIA." 

Srm,—I think “ Cantab” has hardly evidence for 
saying that “the practice of insurance was com- 
mon in India for many centuries before the'Chris- 
tian era.” ‘The text out of the ordinances of 
Manu; in the translation accredited by Jones, is— 
“Having ascertained the rates of purchase and 
sale, the length of the way, the expenses af food 


and of condiments, the charges of securing the | 


goods carried, and the neat profits of trade, let the 
king oblige traders to pay taxes.” One would 
think that if the king or his minister had got ‘the 
neat profits’ he would not trouble himself with the 
details ; but, enys the next verse, “As the leech, 
the suckling calf, and the bee take their natural 
food by little and little, thus must a king draw 
from his dominions an annual revenue.” 

Ido not think we know enongh of the state of 


mercantile law. and custom in the days of these | 


kings to assert that anything like a modern 
system of insuring goods was in vogue. Manu is 
very general; some of his dicta ore like that decree 
of king Ahnsuerus thet “All the wives shall give 
to their husbands honour, both great and small.” 
Just before the order for taxing the merchants, he 
says—" In every large town or city let him mp- 
point one superintendent of all affarrs, elevated in 
rank, formidable in power, distinguished ss o 
planet among stars.” 

There ia one other order very similar to that cited 
first, establishing what indeed has descended to 
very modern time, called mostly s nirakh -—* Let 
the king establish rules for the anle and purchase 
of all marketable things, having duly considered 
whence they come and whither they must be sent; 
how long they have been kept; what may be 
gained by them, and what has been expended on 
them.” In the translations of other ordinary 


authorities on Hindu law there ie no trace of o | 
system of insurance of goods, though much about 


deposit and bailment; and in practice in modern 
times, apart from an occasional copying of English 
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ance a5 & meaning. 


R.B.Swierox, 
Dee, 27th, 1877. ~~ Tate Madras C.S. 


between the remarkable hyp 


described by Sir Walter Elliot (Ind. Ant. vol. VII. 
p. 19), and the Trimarti Kovil at the foot of the. 
- ‘Anaimalai Halls in Koimbatur, noticed at page 85» 
yo IIL. The Orissa temple is evidently much 


so much further to the south, is situated in a 


locality of old doobtless equally wild, and even 
ment I have never seen elsewhere —corresponda 


with “the open circular temple or enclosure 
of plain cut-stone” in Orissa, and, to the best, 


of my remembrance, the images were backed. 


by a low wall not reaching to their shoulders 


—an approach to an hypmthral structure. The 
principal figure in the Orissa temple “appeared 


to have three faces,” and the figure indis- 


looking the Koimbatur circle indicated three 
figures, doubtful whether united, but the place is 
called Trimurti Kovil or Temple. It had all the 
look of extreme antiquity, was regarded with awe 
by the natives, who generally disliked approach- 
ing it, and seemed something quite apart from 
days, It wero much to be wished that the looality 
could be visited and accurately described ; it is but 
a morning's ride from the téluk& Kasba town of 
Udumalapéta. 
M. J. W. 





METRICAL VERSIONS FROM THE MAHABHARATA. 
BY J. MUIR, D-C.L., LL.D., &c. 


How Women ought to gain, and keep, their 
Husbands’ affections. 
A free translation of parts of the Mahdbhdrata. 
Book iii., verses 14649-14721. 
[Of the two ladies who figure in the following 
dialogue, the first is Satyabhimd, the wife of the 
renowned Krishna, the ally of the Pindarn 


princes; while the second is Draupadt (as she is | 


most commonly called by her patronymic, aa the 
daughter of Drupada, although her proper name 
was Krishi), the wife of the five PAndava princes, 

4 From the Times. 


® Beo also M. Williams’ Indian Bpic Poetry, pp- 90. 
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worthy of remark that Satyabhimé is represented 
in the passage before us as seeking to bring her 
husband, Krishna, under subjection by some of 
the philtres which she suppotes Draupadi to have 
found effectual with the Pandavas, although 
Krishna was, either at the time when this section 
of the Mahdbhdrata was composed, or somewhat 
later, regarded as an incarnation of Vishnu, or 
of Brahma (the supreme Spirit), and (unless his 
deification was a later event, or unless his higher 
was not supposed always to permeate his buman 
nature), might have been supposed, by his divine 
omniscience, to be incapable of deception by the 
wiles of his wife. I may add that, at the time 
when the dialogue is related to have occurred, the 
Pandavas were living in the forests, in pursuance 
of an engagement to exile themselves from their 
kingdom for a certain period. (See Professor Mo- 
nier Williams’ Indian Epic Poetry, pp. 23.and 103.) 
The passage before us may doubtless be held to 
prove that in ancient days the women of India 
were in the habit of employing philtres of various 
kinds to gain or keep their husbands’ affections. 
In other respects, and irrespectively of the dutiful, 
though exaggerated, sentiments which the second 
speaker expresses, it’ may possess some interest 
as a picture of ancient Indian manners, } 
Two ladies fair, of high estate, 
Long parted, now again had met. 
The one herself could justly pride 
On being noble Krishna's bride; 
The other ruled five princes’ hearts 
With loving sway, by honest arts. 
Rejoiced each other now to see, 
They laughed and chatted, fall of glee. 
In thought o'er all the past they ranged, 
And ancient memories interchanged. 
When this at length had found an end, 
The former thus addressed her friend :— 
Satyabhamd. 
“ How is it, dearest Krishni&, say, 
That thou thy husbands so canst sway,— 
Those godlike princes, youthfal, bold, 
Strong-limbed, and proud, and uncontrolled,— 
Who ever watch thy looks, to find 
What thoughts are passing in thy mind, 
And ne'er against thy rule rebel F 
Reveal, I pray, thy potent spell. 
By what devices, what finesse, 
Canst thou their proud self-will repress,. 
And make them all thy power confess? 
Where lies thy strength? What philtres rare. 
Avail to gain thine end? declare. 
Do rites, oblations, prayers, conduce 
To work thy will, or lore abstruse ? 
Or is thy grand success the fruit 
Of any drug, or herb, or root ? 


What art is thine, which fame ensures, 
And full connubial bliss secures? 

For I, too, seek to rule my lord: 

Thy mothods tell ; thy help afford.” 


These words when néble Krishn& heard, 
She spake with grief and sorrow stirred :-— 


Krishnd (Draupad!). 


“ Such questions vain befit not thee, 


A dame esteemed so sage to be. 

For all but heartless wives eschew 
Those wicked arts thou hast in view. 
Could any female merit praise 

For acts so shameful, schemes #0 base ? 


- Whene'er s hapless husband knows 


His foolish wife is one of those 

His soul is racked by dire alarms, 

As any one is ill at ease 

Who in his house a serpent sees. 

How can he lead s happy life 

Who lives in dread of such a wife ? 

How many men whose wives thus sin,— 

Who seek by drugs their lords to win,— 

To fell diseases fall a prey, 

Grow dropsied, leproas, pine away 

In sad and premature decay! | 

Such madness could’st thou dare to share ? 

For thine own lord such ills prepare ? 

No wife has e’er, by drags or charms, 

Won back a husband to her arms, 
Now, calmly hear how 'I proceed, 

Avoiding every tortuous deed. 

I seek to win my husbands’ hearts 

By none but open, honest arts. 

And so their willing hearts I rule: 

I ne’er cajole them, or befool, 

Nor e’er on charms or drugs depend, 

Their independent wills to bend. 

From anger, pride, and passion free, 

I serve my lords most zealously. 

Without parade of fondness, still, 

Submissive, I their wish fulfil. 

And mien, and acts, my goal I reach. 

Those lords, whose glance alone could kill, 

I please with all my might and skill. 

Though they are never harsh or rude, 

But always kind, and mild, and good, 

I act as if constrained by awe, 

And trest their slightest hint as law. 

No other object draws my love, 

On earth beneath, or heaven above. 

No handsome, wealthy, jewelled youth, 

No god, could shake my plighted troth. 

For no delight or joy I care, 

Unless my lords the pleasure share. 
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Whene’er their home they chance to leave, Their food from golden platters ate. 
Dejected, pale, I fast and grieve. And many other guests beside 
Their homeward safe return I greet Were every day with food supplied. 
With sparkling eyes, and welcome meet. ‘Whate’er within our household passed 
Till all their wants are well supplied, Was known to me from first to last. 
I never for my own provide. I knew the servants, one by one, — 
At meal times, I, without delay, And all they did or left undone. 
The food they love before them lay, My husbands’ hoards of gold I knew, 
Served up in golden platters fair, Their income, all their outlay too ; ; 
All burnished bright with constant care. To mo they left all household cares,— 7 
My house is clean, and fairly swept, A mass of manifold affairs, 
Well stocked and ordered, neatly kept. On me this burthen all was thrown; 
As friends I own, and talk with, none This load I bore without a groan, 
But virtuous women: bad I shun." And sacrificed my rest and ease, 
From all auch acts I ever shrink My work to do, my lords to please. 
As wellbred dames unseemly think. I rose the first by dawn’s faint light, 
Loud laughter, foolish jests, I hate, Retired the last to rest at night. 
And constant loitering at the gate. Such are the philtres, such the spells, 
My lords’ behests I all observe, Whose my husbands’ love compels. 
From these I could not bear to swerve. To please her lord # virtuous wife 
In fair attire, with jewels dight, To him her should ever turh ; 
Before my lords’ appearing, I With love to him her heart should burn; 
Delight their eyes to gratify. Her hope is he, her refuge, god; 
Whatever courtly forms polite, In vain by ease is pleasure sought; 
My husbands’ sires observed of old, By pains and toil alone ‘tis bought. 
And they themselves in honour hold, Strive, then, thy lord’s esteem to win; a 
All these with never-ceasing care A new career of love begin. = rs 
l carry out; no toil I spare. _ Whene’er his step without the gate ; 
And here the way their mother shows, Is heard, start up, and on him wait. — 
Who all the past exactly knows. With cheerful tact his wishes meet, ' 
Her will I follow ; her revere ; His palate please with viands sweet, 
And hold the noble woman dear. His orery tonne Wen seer 
By ennetenh oi5%, AER NM So dcing: thon shalh suka aac 
Base women’s wicked arts I shun; : tae 
> ant And then, thy love perceiving, t 
9 ROR: IRAE. FRY eB With answering love will cherish thee. +3 
In happier days,* at sumptuous feasta This course will bring thee high renown,— x 
We entertained eight thousand priests. Thy life with bliss connubial crown. : 
Those Brahmans, learn’d and grave, in state (To be continued.) 4 
» 
BOOK NOTICES. i 
Tre Veoleraatarxa, or an attempt to the Vedas and notes, as well as one of the translations, are in i 
(Asks 1-11, April 1876 to Fobrasry 1877). Bombay: | srdehi, and only the second translation of the 'g 
We had intended noticing this monthly publica- | Vedic texts is given in English, it was difficult to ) 


tion at an earlier date, but as the commentary 


* Compare the Troades of Euripides, 647%, where An- 
dromache eays of herself — 


ov ply, ivOa ede aay 7 
cpr pls, tka dr np ain wh spor 





In tho first place, where (whether a slur already sttaches 
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both Silat ancl aphiehcioove cae ook ap. 
probation of it. Its object is chiefly social and 
religious, “There are thousands of Brahmans,” 
the editor remarks, “who know the whole of tho 
Rigveda by heart, and can repeat it in Sa:hhita, 
Pada, Gatti, Ghava, and Krama, without making 
any mistakes [these aro different methods of learn- 
ing the Veda, by either reciting each word se- 
parately, or by repeating the words in various 
complicated ways]; there are probably not more 
than a dozen who have ever attempted to under- 
stand what the Vedacontains, There are quite as 
many who can repeat the Yajas and also the Sima 
Veda, though Atharva-Vedis are very fow, ot 
least in the Bombay Prosidency.” 

Prof. Max Miller, in a paper on “ The Veda and 
ite Influence in India,"* taking this publication as 
his text, speaks of it thas ;—* The translation now 
offered to the natives in Sanskrit, Marithi, and 
English iw chiefly intended to show what the Veda 
really contains, and especially to prove that those 
texts which ore to suthorise modern 
ries and bales raang the people do not authorize 
them. To this object tho part of the 
notes are devoted. Thus the verse i, 6,3, Ketum 
krineas aketave ia repeated in a coremony now per- 
formed to avert the ill-will of the imaginary planet 
Ketn, An ignorant priest, who only knew how to 
repeat the verse, at once connected the hefum of 
the verso with the planet Ketu, and accordingly 
tanght that all the Purdnes tell about Ketu was 
aithorized by the Veda. A note of the translator 
folly explains this, and shows the simplicity of 
the religious conceptions of the Vedic Rishis as 
compared with those of their modern interpreters. 

“We are told that, if the authority of the Veda 


most as invulnerably firm. Hence the editor has 
adopted the plan. Hoe gives first the 
Samhitd text of the Rig-Veda with the Pada text, 





repelled still more by English. The Marithi 
trunalation will find its way to the educated 
classes among the natives; the English is intend- 
ed for that small but important olass of Indian 
society which has adopted the language of the 
ruler os the jisgue franca of the day. It is to be 
hoped that this important work may be continued, 
though it will probably take at least ten years to 
finish it.” 


The Lars of Teponrs Kean. Tree ie “pomcbeumsh-- wast nga 
introdertion 


With an Robert Kennaway Douglas, of 
the British Maseann, and Protestor of Chines at King's 
College, London. (London: Triboer & Co. 1877). 


This little volume on the Life of the great Tatar 
conqueror Jenghiz Khiin supplies, from Chinese 
sources, a record of his early life and of hia vic- 
torious career in China, which are treated but 
cursorily in the Persian and Mongol historians, 
who concern themselves principally with his more 
western conquests. “It has been translated from 
the Yuen She, or ‘Tho History of the Yuen 
dynasty,’ by Sung Leen; the Yuen she luy peen, 

or ‘ Tho History of the Yuon Dynasty classified 
and arranged,’ by Shaou Yuen-ping; and the She 
wei, or *The Woof of History,’ by Chin Yun- 
Seih, Each of these works contains facts and 
detaila which do not appear in the other two,"— 
and the translator has judiciously woven the three 
narratives into one connected history. But, to 
make the account of the conquests of Jonghiz more 
complete, he has preceded it by an introduction of 
about twenty-five pages, giving a brief sketch of 
the campaigns in Western Asia and Eastern 
Europe, drawn principally from the third chapter 
of Howorth’s excellent History of the Mongols, 

The translated narrative extends over 105 pages, 
and is a thoroughly readable chapter of a history 
that, with the exception of afew incidents, may 
doubtless be accepted as authentic and tolerably 
accurate in its details of the life of the man 
“whose armies were victorious from the China 
Gea to the banks of the Dnieper.” Is was the 
march of his Mongols that displaced the Ottoman 
Turks from their original home in Northern Agia, 
and thus “led to their invasion of Bithynia under 
Othman, and ultimately to their advance into 


| Europe under Amurath the First.” 


»- | been already drawn upon by continental acholars 
regu takes, ss eeeter be can lo eo, another | 


auch as Pauthier, Hyscinthe, D'Obsson, Erdmann, 
Gaubil, Schott, Kavalevaky, and others, but this 
is their first app2arance in an English dreas. 
We hail the volume as an evidence of a growing 
interest in Oriental research, and hope Professor 
Douglas will be encouraged to undertake other 


* The Acader, Boy. 18, 1876, p. 601. 
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THE THREE NEW EDICTS OF ASOKA. 
Ssconp Norice. 


BY G. BUHLER. 
(See Ind. Ant, vol. VL. pp. 1409.) 


Y tranalation and analysis of General A. 

Cunningham's new Asoka edicts, publish- 
edin vol. VI, pp. 149i of the Indian Antiquary, 
have called forth two reviews in the London 
Academy, one by Mr. Rhys Davids," and one by 
Professor R. Pischel,” in which my explanations 
of soveral important words have been found 
fault with, and the correctness of the historical 
inferences drawn from the inscriptions has been 
a couple of pages to the new edicts in an ap- 
pendix to his work “On the coins and mea- 
sures of Ceylon” (Numismata Orientalia, Part 
VI. pp. 57-60). As tho latter work contains an 
analysis of the statements regarding Buddhistic 


mee 

Devandt piye hevath a[hd : sdtilekdni adhit}i- 
yini savachbalini, ath upisake sumi, na cha 
badhath palakatnte. 

Savitnchhale sidhike, ath [swmi bédhaxi pala- 
kav }t{ €}. 

Etena cha atntalena jambudipasi atimisath 
devi {Aw ]sath, ta munisd misam deve kata. 

Pala{kamasi hi] iyam phale, [»]o [cha é}yam 

vachakiye pivatave. } 


Khndakena hi vipule suag- 
[e] [ea ]}kiye ali[ dhayita}y[e}. 

Se etfye athiye iyat sivane : 

Khudak& cha udalé cha palakamazta, amti pi 
chath 


jananta ; chilathitike cha palakame hotu. 
Tyath cha athe vadhisati, vipalath pi cha va- 
dhisati, diyidhiyat» avaladhiyeni diyaghiyam 
’ -yadhisati. . 

Tyain cha sayane vivothena ; duve sapath- 
nilAtisata vivutha ti (#! & phra) 256. 

Ima cha atham pavatesu li thilya ; 
[yata] va athj hete silithambha tata pi likhé- 


paya thayi. 


1 The A July 14, 1877, p. 37. 
SS iarema ty oe ay aaa 
® Corrections and rr. I. -— 


Saharram. 
Savachhale — amisath, — deri—cha j — slivane. 
Mr. Rhys Darids im addition reads a 


correction whick Iam «till as aa when 
1 erection Eek article Num. Or. V1. p. 87, note 1. 


chronology, given in the Dipavavisa and Mahd- 
emia, as well as a vory ingenious attempt to 
fix the date of the Nirvana somewhere about 
410 woc., the author very naturally felt it 
necessary to deal with the somewhat inconveni- 
ent three edicts, which, if the interpretation 
given by me were right, would make his deduc- 
tions valueless. The importance of the questions 
connected with the new inscriptions, and the 
consciousacas that in my first notice some im- 
portant points have been either entirely omitted, 
or rather touched than fully discussed, induce me 
to reply to the strictares passed on my article. 
For the sake of ready reference I reprint the 
texts of the Sahasrim and Rapnith edicts.’ 





Devinith piye bevamn ahi: sitirakekdni 
adhitnnt vane) yu wap sve] 1 no 


bidhi pakate. 

Sitileke cha chhavachhare, ya sami haka 
satngha-papite, bidhi cha pakate. 

Yi imaya kiliya jambodipasi amisi devi- 
husu, te dini mash kata. 

Pakamasi hi esa phale, no cha esi mahataté- 
pipotave. p 

Khudakena hi kapi parumamineni sakiye 
pipule pi svage drodhave. 

Etiya athaya cha sivane kate : 

Ekafekd obs, =i che, AFRO AS 
pi 

janamta ; iyat pakire cha kiti? chirathitike 
siya. Tya hi athe vadhi vadhisiti, vipula cha 
vaghisiti, apaladhiyen’ diyadhiyam vadhisati. 


Iya cha athe pavatisn lekhipeta vilata hadha 
cha; athi silithubbe silithatnbhasi likhipeta 


ta. 
veptind cha vayajaneni yivatakata paka ahile, 
savara-vivase tavayati. Vyutheni sivane kate; 
(ed % phra) 256 satavivisa ta. 


Répwdth. 


| ag ti—tapayati? taphyati P—vya- 
Mr. Rhys Davids sewvete for sa{es)hi, su-ko, I think 
y: His correction vysthens, ia also unnecessary 

the inscriptions show three instr. in end. The real reading 
the suppoeca.— 


aA 
of invraption te haps, Bek De Num. 
Or. VL. p. 57, note 2. : 
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In my analysis of these edicta 1 stated— 

Firstly, that the anthor must be a king, becanse 
he uses the ancient royal title, Derdndipiys, 
speaks of his greatness, and asserts that he caused 
a change of religion throughout India, and 
incised his edicts on rocks and pillars. 

Secondly, that this king probably belonged to 
the third century s.c., and to the Maurya dy- 
nasty, on account of the title, which we know to 
have been a Maurya title, and on account of the 
alphabet employed in writing the inscription. 

Thirdly, that he must have been a Buddhist, be- 
cause the Mauryas were patrons of thut sect, and 
because we have no evidence that the Jainas, 
the only other’ known sect which the terms 
employed in the inscriptions would fit, were 
patronized by a Maurya. 

Fourthly, that as the author of the imscrip- 
tion was a Buddhist, the author of the sermon 
which the inscription quotes, the Vivuthaor 
Vyutha, mustbe Sikyamuni Buddha, 
and that tivutha must mean ‘the Departed,’ 
or ‘he who has passed away,’ on account of 
the phrase duve sepamimdldtieatd viewthd (Sah. 
6, 7), and that the word probably corresponded 
to Sanskrit civritia. 

Fifthly, that if the Vivatha was Buddha, the 
era used must be that of the Nirvana, and 
that the explanation of satavindsd by édstpi- 
wirdedt, ‘from the departure, i.e. the death, of 
the teacher," which I regarded as probable, 
confirmed this view. 

Sizthly, that aa the inscription belonged to 5 
Boddhist and Maurya king, no one but Agoka 
could be the author, as no other Maurya had 
ruled as long as thirty-four years, or been for go 
long a time a Boddhist ; and 

Seventhly, that the statements of the Mahd- 


had been a Buddhist for about thirty-four years, 
and might have been alive during the greater part 
of the year 257 after the Nirvana. 

In his first review (Academy, July 14th; 1877) 
of my article, Mr. Rhys Davids demurred to 
one point only, viz. to the explanation of the 
word virdsa by ‘death,’ preferring to render it, 
‘in accordance with classical usage,’ by ‘ abandon- 
ing his home’ or * becoming an ascetic,’ and as- 
sumed that the era used was not that of Buddha's 
Nirvina, but that of the Great Renunciation. 








He forther stated that even if my interpretation 
were correct, and the era used were that of the 
Nirvana, the inscription would only prove that 
the Buddhists believed the Nirvana to have 


taken place 257 years before the 34th of Asoka’s 


conversion, and not that it actually did take place 
opening sentence of the edicts might mean 
that the gods of Jambudvipa, who bad hitherto 
held aloof from men (i.e. the Buddhistic deities), 
had been caused to mingle with them.* 

Next, Professor Pischel, in a note on the in- 
scription (Academy, Aug. 11, 1877) objected to 
my view that the edicts belonged to Afoka. He 


| declared my explanations of eioutha, vyufha, and 
| gata to be inadmigsible. The former two words 


he identifed with the Sanskrit ryushifa, the 
past part. pass, of vivas, ‘to depart,' and trans- 
lated them by ‘he who has departed from life.” 
Sata he declared to be the Sanskrit sativa, 
‘life,’ and explained the phrase satavivdsd 
by satiravivdsdt, ‘since his departare from 
life.” He further contended that, os neither 
of these terms nor any other word was 
clearly of Buddhistic origin, nothing remained 
to connect the inseriptions with Aéoka. He 
therefore took them to be Jaina, and expreseed 
his conviction that the Viewtha must be M aha- 
vira, for which view he addoced a phrase, ‘from 
the departure,’ occurring in Stevenson's Kalpa- 
vitra, p. 95. He finally ascribed the inscrip- 
tions to Aéoka’s grandson Sampadi, whom, 
as I had stated, the Jainas represent to have 


Finally, Mr. Rhys Davids, in the appendix to 
the Numismata Orientalia, Pt. VI. pp. 57-60, 
once more reviews the whole question. In- 


| fluenced by Professor Pischel’s criticiam, he no 
vmida, if correctly interpreted, showed that Aéoka | 


longer cunfidently attributes the edicts to Afo- 
ka, but thinks that my arguments for that view 
are notsufficient. He repeats Professor Pischel's 
nasertion thatthe terms employed in the edict may 
be Jnina.as wellas Buddhistic; he also points out 
that Deedwuppiya, the Jaina form of Devéndsa 


| piye, is used by the latter asa polite form of ad- 


dreas to inferiors and women. Hence he thinks 
that my strongest argument for the identity 
of the author of the edicts with Aéoka, drawn 
from the fact that he was the ogly Devan tn 
piye who in the third century of the Buddhist 


* As T shall not recur to this remark, I may as well state that the explanation of misam, by mujra, seema to 


me very 
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than thirty-four years, falls tothe ground. He, | of the ediots, which I omitted in my first notice. — 
however, does not go so far as to. absolutely As regards tho first point, I regret that I | 
reject the suthorship of Agoka; but he would, | cannot agree either with the method employed 
in case that were proved, adhere to his former | by my critics in their discussion of the author- 
explanations of windea by abhinikkhamana, or ship of the edicts, nor with their results. In 
: turning ascetio,’ and take vivutha-ryutha foran | my opinion, the question if the terms saigha, 
equivalent of eyushita-ryushia, ond in the sense updsaka, edoaka, vioutha-vyutha, sate, Devanaiir 
of pravrajita. Hedombats Prof, Pischel’s ex- | piye are oxelusively Buddhistic, or if they have 
planation of safavivdsd, and he also gives Pro- been used by Jainas, Brahmans or other sects 
fessor Jacobi’s authentic text of the passage | also, as well aa the etymology of vivutha-eyutha 
from the Jaina Kalpasitra to which Professor and zata, affect the chief problem very little. I 
Pischel had referred, and shows that it affords | have myself stated that some of these words 
no countenance to the identification of the | were used by two sects, and I have no doubt 
Vivutha with Mahavira or, to call him by his that all of them were current in the fourth and 
correct name, Nirgrantha Jiaitiputra.” third centuries B.c. among the adherents of 
The result at which Mr. Rhys Davids arrives | varioussects. In some cases actual proof for this 
is that the inscriptions afford no sssistance for belief can be furnished. I have given two possible 
determining the date of the Nirvana, that they 


may be either Jaina or Buddhistic, and that | 1 now regret that Idid not add two more for 
everything connected with them is exceedingly the former word, aa my doing so might have 

uncertain and doubtfal.* made it clearer how little I relied on them. 

which require consideration :—(1) whether the | author of the new edicts—hns to be solved in, 
inscriptions really contain nothing that con- an entirely different manner, viz. by a careful 
nects them with Agoka, and shows them to be comparison of the old A oka edicts, and of the 
Buddhistie ; (2) the etymology of the terms other known Prakrit inscriptions with the new 

Virutha-Vyutha and Sata; (3) the explanation edicts. If that comparison is duly made, T 

of the word vivdra by abhinikkhamana, * the think it will be found that there is a good dea! 
Great Renunciation.” To the discussion of these to connect the new inscriptions with Aéoka, 
paints I shall have to add an inquiry regarding and that their authorship is not even, doubtfal. 
Mr. Rhys Davids's adjustment of the date If my critics, inanswer to this defence, charged 
of the Nirvina, For it is evident that if his me with having neglected to state my case 
deductions from the texts of the Diprvaies clearly, and to put forward in s prominent man- 
and of the Mahdemhia are correct, and the ner all the points which prove Adoka to be the 
Nirvina has to be placed about 410 n.c., the | author of the three edicts, 1 should feel obliged: 
Ceylonese date for Asoka’s coronation, 219 n exte 

4.u,, with which, according to my interpretation, 


the date of the inscriptions agrees, must meces- 
sarily be wrong. I shall also have to consider 
his remark that in the most favourable case 
the new edicts prove only the belief prevailing 
in Aéoka's time regarding the date of the Nir- 
vins, not the actual date itself; and to add a 
























old Asoka edicts, which would enable them to 








of certain date who gives the history of his aioe | 
Jeinies by Su bee’ and of ponefarti 











books; in Pali it is Ndtapatte, and in Jaina-Prakrit chandra, contemporary of Kuméra; ql 
Hayaputts Phas a JH AL Ae Mave i andra's scoount is pete odary and "n- 
graoths was R of the Jaime epee Sages wet a 

* Mr, Rhys Davide dows not discuss Professor Pischal's | another name of Dadaraths, who spears in his stead 
conjectdre which makes Sam padi the author of in the Brakmanical rd}dwslis, or ae say a distinct 
edicts. [ shall follow him im this reepect. sad seersly pen Bat the information him in too vague 
romark that Sam padi is, according to the Buddhists afford a baais for any histor Es 
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recognized their origin,’ as well as the agree- 
ment of other eminent epigraphists with his 
and my conclusions, influenced the manner in 
which I put the case, Ican now only express 
my regret that I have not been explicit enough, 
and arrange the decisive arguments in the 
proper manner. The case may be stated as 
follows :— 

We possess a large number of inscriptions 
which, according to the consensus communis of 
al! competent scholars, belong to the Maurya 
Aéoka. These inscriptions are written in the 
peculiar characters which are usually called Pali 
or Lat, and which I prefer to style Maurya. 
These inscriptions, further, are written in anum- 
ber of Prakrit dialects, which differ from all 
those known from other sources, and which vary 
according to the provinces where they are 
found. They are distinguished by a very pecu- 
liar atyle, and by their moralizing, sermonizing 
contents. In the latter respect they are unique, 
utterly different from the inscriptions of all 
other Indian princes. They are further incised 
both on rocks and pillars, in slightly varying 
recensions. Their author calls himself usually 
Devainim Piye Piyadasi, and in some 
cases simply De vanim Piye. 

If we now turn to the new edicts, we find that- 
they closely resemble the old ones in every one 
of the details mentioned. The new edicts, too, 
are written in the Maurya characters; they, 
too, show different dialects, according to the dis- 
tricta where they were incised. Their voca- 
balary is, with the exception of two or three 
words, identical with that of the old edicts. 
The of the Sahasrim edict per- 
fectly agrees with that of ASoka’s Migadha 
odicts. The Rapnith edict, which comes from 





* See now 0 Taser, Ind. vol. 20 ot which 

were printed before wis retro RRS be rah 
* Though I thas agroe with Mr. Bhys Davide in his 
Serge age by tm abe eran 
derstand 
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well-known formulas and turns: “ The beloved 
of the gods speaketh thus”, “This manner of 

ing should be what? of long duration’’, and 
so forth. The contents, too, agree so far with 
those of the old pillar or rock inscriptions that 
they are a sermon,—not historical matter, such 
as we are accustomed to find in other inscrip- 
further give variations of one and the same 
too were incised on rocks and pillars. Finally, 
their author, too, calls himself Devinim 
Piye. 

Where we have so many points of agree- 
ment between two sets of inscriptions, the 
obvious inference is that both proceed from the 
same author. The only way to bar this con- 
clasion would be to show that the facts on 
which it is based are susceptible of some other 
explanation. My critics have not done much 


kings and others also. In support of the latter 
assertion he adduces the Jaina-Prakrit term 
Pete duidlatin & ie dems tae lace 


they considered perishable like themselves.” 
Peer ter ee mene nt Taken 
by itself the title does not prove much. 
merely shows that the author was a king of 
the fourth or third century 3.c. But it is of 


> 





are caused entirely different currents of thought. 
os oes et Sevres tne 


irae “tbe ery Tada ans, who. ae “ 
paste ender t» indicnts the dictes rohe The cal, 

it as a form of or rather 
recommending thereby ep tem ty nl 
of the who may be dear 
tr Brat eng i 
keeping of the goda. eae sm fy 
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great value if taken as a link in the long chain 
of circumstantial evidence which connects the 
inscriptions with Aéoka. The same remarks 
apply to the alphabet used. Otber kings be- 
sides Aéoka did use it, and its occurrence in the 
new edicts shows only, like the title Deodndah piye, 
the period to which the inscriptions belong. _It 
may also be contended that other kings besides 
Aéoka used some of the words and the gram- 
matical forms occurring in the two edicts. We 
have some evidence to this effrct in the Khand- 
giri and the DaSaratha inscriptions, and the 
supposition is not more than reasonable. But 
with respect to the peculiar turns of expression 
and the style of the inscriptions, the same 
reasoning does not hold good. The style of a 
man reveals, as is generally allowed, his indivi- 
duality as mach as his handwriting or his 
general deportment. If, therefore, particular 
resemblances in this respect are observable be- 
twoen two sets of compositions, something more 
definite than a vague assertion that others too 
may have employed phrases like Devéndsh piye 
hava Ghé, vipule svage sakiye érédhave or iya 
pakdre kiti chirathitike siyd, is required in order 
to preclude the obvious inference to be drawn 
fron their occurrence in both. In like manner, 
there is only one way to account for the fact 
that both sets of edicts contain sermons preach- 
ed by a ruler of “all the Indias” to his subjects, 
and that both give original texts, different re- 
dactions of which were placarded, so to say, in 
different places and dialects on “rocks and 
pillars” for the enlightenment of the multitude. 
We have many hundreds of Indian inscriptions, 
issued by hundreds of different kings, but there 
is not one document which resembles Asoka’s 
edicts in this respect, and there is not one king 
who tried to convert his sutyccts to a particular 
creed, and to keep them in the paths of virtue 
and morality by means of afiches officielles. 
Here, too, the individuality of the author reveals 
itself, and, as long as it is not shown that others 
besides ASoka actually adopted the same plan, 
the resemblance of the two sets of edicts in 
this respect admits only of one explanation, 
viz. that they belong to the same author. If, 
now, the other points mentioned above, the 
identity of the alphabet, of the vocabulary and 
grammar, andof the author's title, are taken mto 
account, it is, I think, not too much to say that 


the edicts not only contain something connecting 
them with Asoka, but that they furnish as 
strong proof as circumstantial evidence can 
afford that they actunlly proceeded from the 
great Maurya Buddhist. 

As regards the question whether the edicts 
contain any Buddhist terms, I will point out 
one word, which my critics have overlooked, 
viz. ahdle (R. 5). Ihave translated this by 
‘thought,’ relying on the ion of dhdra 
given in Childers’ Pali Dictionary.’ 1 do not 
think that the passage can be taken otherwise 
than I haye done, and the silence of my critics 
seems to indicate that they agree with me. 
But if that is so, then chdleis a specially Bad- 
dhistio word, which in this sense has been 
traced neither in Brahmanical nor in Jaina books. 
The matter is, however, of small importance. 
Por, as the inscriptions belong to Aéoka, all the 
doubtful terms mast be Buddhistic. Updsaka 
and sdéecka must mean ‘a lay Buddhist,’ 
sangha must denote the community of Buddhist 
ascetics, and the Vivutha or Vyntha, whatever 
the etymology of the words may be, must be 

In turning to the consideration of Professor 
Pischel’s criticisms on my explanation of these 
two terms, I must premise that I fully agree 
with his assertion that Sanskrit ryushita and 
vyushta phonetically correspond to viewtha and 
cyufha. I may add that this phonetic corre- 

was known to me from Childers’ Pals 
Dictionary when I wrote my first article, as 
well as the ic identity of Sanskrit 
vyuttha (vitut+sthd+a) with the same two 
terms of the edicts, and that several scholars 
had pointed it out to me before Professor Pis- 
chel’s letter appeared. But I must demur to 
Prof. Pischel's statement that, on account of 
this phonetic identity, my explanation is * quite 
untenable.” For, considering the fact that Pra- 
krit words are corruptions, which may have 
originated in many ways, and that all Prakrits, 
bat especially those used in the i ions, 
frequently show a want of fixedness both as to 
orthography and grammar, phonetic identity is 
neither the only nor even the chief point to 
look to in the interpretation of doubtfal words. 
In attempting to explain Vivuthend and Vyw- 
thend, the correct method is to begin, not with 
the etymology, but with the sentence duce 


* See also Sp. Hardy, Manual, pp. 499, 500. 
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sapamkndlétisatd vivuthdé, in which, as well as in 
the parallel passage of the Khandgiri inscrip- 
tion, tatho vivuthe vase, vivuthae is used, not as an 
appellative noun, but as a verbal form, and 
cannot mean anything but ‘passed, gone,’ 
This is atranslation, with which neither Professor 
Pischel nor Mr. Rhys Davids finds fault. The next 
question is whether the same meaning answers 
in the case of Vieuthend. There can be no doubt 
that it does. For Buddha may fitly be called ‘the 
Departed,’ or ‘he who has passed away,’ since at 
his death he obtained freedom from fatare births 
by entering Niredna, whatever notion the 
early Buddhists may have connected with this 
term. This is the way in which I arrive at the 
meaning ‘by the Departed’ for Vivuthend, 
which of course must also be that of Vyuthend. 

I do not rely on any etymology, as Professor 
Pischel thinks. As the meaning of the term is 
thus- fixed by the aid of parallel passages, the 
etymology has only a secondary importance, 
though, of course, it must be looked to. Now 
the Sanskrit’ pyushita or vyushia, no doubt, 
phonetically corresponds to vieutha-vyutha. 
This etymology might also suit the noun vivutha, 
but it does not fit the participle vivuthd, in the 
Sahasrim date. For dve shatpanchdéadatike 
éate eyushite or vyushte is a phrase inadmissible 
in Sanskrit, where vivas is not used for ‘to 
elapse,’ and vyushta—a derivative of was ‘to 
shine,’—means ‘ having broken or begun.’ Nor 
has it been shown that the verb scquired this 
meaning in any of the Prakrits. It is there- 
fore necessary to look for some other etymology, 
and the verb the past participle of which comes 
nearest to the two forms, is the Sanskrit vivrit, 
In the Prakrits of the dramas erit asually 
makes eué{ja, and in Pali vutia, vaiia, or vatta. 
The compound verb vierit means in Sanskrit ‘to 
turn round, to roll away, to pass,’ and the 
meaning of its past participle exactly corre- 
sponds to the sense which vieutha has in the 
Sahasrim date, and in the passage of the Khand- 
giri inscription. This etymology also fits the 
noun Vieutha-Vyutha perfectly. For, though 
Saikyamuni is now here called vivutta or 
vivatta, still the neuter vivatiam, according to 
Childers’ , means ‘ absence of vasfa or 
transmigration, Nirviina.’ Hence the masculine 





vivatto or vieutto, whether taken as past part, 
of vivatf, or as a compound formed of the particle 
vi and the noun vatia, is a suitable name for 
Sikyamuni, and it may be reasonably expected 
that a more complete investigation of the 
Bauddha Agamas will show its actual occurrence. 
But, whether this expectation is fulfilled or not, 


vasrita (Miller, Jaina Prakrit, p. 26). Farther, 
in modern Gujarati there is a whole series of 
verbs which form their past participles in dho, 
dhi, dhwh: e.g. khd-vwh, khddho, pt-rwa, pidho, 
de-vuiit, didho. The last example is most to the 
point, as didho stands for an ancient Prakrit form 
ditta, which, though hitherto not traced, can be 


Thirdly, it must not be forgotten that in all Pra- 
krits the letters r and ri cause aspiration, 
though the dialects of Aéoka’s edicts do not 
usually show this influence, like the Pali and 
the dialects employed in the dramas and poetry. 
The ri or r which stood in the original of vivu- 
tha may therefore also have contributed to the 
development of the aspirate. Finally, the de- 
rivation of the two forms from vivritta bas this 
advantage, that it will fit eyathe, which may 
be read, and has been read by General Cunning- 
ham, instead of vyugha. For we have in Jaina- 
Prakrit viyatta for vivritta, Ihave adopted the 
reading vyusha in the transcript of the text, be- 
cause & little stroke seems to protrude under 
the vy, but the reading is not beyond doubt. 
I do not think that it can be settled definitively 
without s fresh and very careful examination 
of the stone. It may remain doubtful even 
after that has boen done, as the group of letters 





conastonelly a8 9 proper name. Now santonk : santo « 
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seems to be damaged. In concluding this dis- 
cussion I will repeat that I do not consider the 
etymology proposed very important for my 
chief point, and will add that I consider it is « 


be exact, if it were suitable in other respecte. 
If it could be shown, for instance, that viras 
had the meaning of ‘to elapse,’ I should be 
ready to accept the derivation from that verb. 
Without that proof I feel unable to rely entirely 
on the phonetic laws, becausé, as stated above, 
the Prakrit dinlecta, and especially those of 


word of the Ripnith edict, satacivdsd, I am 
likewise unable to agree to, though I admit that 
sata does phonetically correspond to saffea, and 
ought to be added to my list of possible Sanskrit 


kate. Hence the Ais does not readily saggest 
itself, If, however, it is considered too unsafe 
to interpret sata by édstri, it may be taken as 
an equivalent of éinfa or sat, which both suit 
Buddha very well, and which, according to the 
analogy of pakate for pakréntah, and ydvala 
(katu) for yévanta, would exactly correspond to 
sata. I, for my part, however, adhere to the 
explanation by édstri, which, as Pali atta for asta 
shows, might become satia or sala. 

I, now, come to the meaning of the word vivdsa, 
which Mr. Rhys Davids, appealing to classical 


what classical usage he bases his interpretation. 
I have never found the verb wivas or any of its 
derivatives used as a synonym for pravraj, nor 
bas Mr. Rhys Davids brought forward any 
passages supporting “‘s notion of the classical 
asage of vivas, As far as I know, vives bas only 


one technical meaning, viz. ‘to go into exile,’ 
and its causative means 


ancordingly 
‘to banish.’ If Mr. Rhys Davids is unable to 


a person,” and sahagam ‘ to die with somebody.’ 
Prasthd, too, and its derivative prasthéna are 
used for ‘to die’ and for ‘death.’ Pravas also 
appears to have developed the same pessete 
meaning (though I find no passages quoted for 

it), as pravdsand, « derivative of its causal, is 


may add, however, that even in the present 
day it is usual among Pandits, when speaking 


‘of the decease of Gurus or parents, to use. the 


gavdsi abhiit, kaildeas gatah, or prasthitah para 
lokavi gatah instead of the more matter-of-fact 
mritah. If we now return to the phrase sata- 
vieded, both Mr, Rhys Davids and myself agree 
that the first part of the compoand denotes a 


or somebody else 
The second ‘part cannot, therefore, have its ty- 
mological and primary meaning ‘ departare, or 


starting.” Jo anuah bs Yosh deed i's eubpally 
sense. Now, as has just been shown, on purely 


one to be adopted? I answer tho latter, be- 
cause we know that both Bauddhas and Jainas 
began their eras with the death of their found- 
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ers. If Mr. Rhys Davids wishes to make his 
explanation probable, he will have to show that 
the Banddhas, or at least some other Indian sect, 
reckoned also from the Great Renunciation of 
their founders. The same objection must be 
made to his explanation of Virutha-Vywtha. 
Supposing it were proved that these two terms 
corresponded toryushita-ryushta, they could only 
he rendered by ‘the Departed,’ or ‘he who 1s 
dead.’ These remarks will suffice to show that 
neither Professor Pischel's objections, which 
are quite worthy of his reputation as a gram- 
marian, nor Mr. Rhys Davids’ new rendering 
of viviésa, can exactly be called unanswerable, 
or be ssid to render my explanation of the edicts 
untenable. 

I now turn to the consideration of Mr. Rhys 
Davids’ date of the Nirviina, which, if correct, 
would entirely destroy the \emarkable agree- 
ment between the edicts as interpreted by myself 
and the statements of the Coylonese chronicles. 
This agreement is visible especially in two 
points :— 

Istly, in the length of membership of the 
Ruddhist sect assigned to A’okn both by the 
edicts and by the chronicles; and 

2ndly, in the fact that the year 257 4.n., 


which I have taken to be the date ofthe edicts,"" | 


apparently was, according to the statements 
of the Mahdeatsa, the last year of ASoka’s life. 
The foree of the former point haa been 


acknowledged by Mr. Rhys Davids, who de- | 


clares (Num. Or. VI. p. 59) the fact that while 
the Devanim Piye of the new inscriptions 
speaks of his having been an wpdsaka for thirty- 
three years and a half, and that we know of no 
king of the third century a.n. but Asoka who 
reigned more than 34 years,—to be my strongest 
argument for the identification of the two. I 
have already stated that the strongest argument 
for the identification of our Devinim Piye with 
Aéoka liea in the family likeness of the old 
and the new edicts. But, as wo have a case of 
circumstantial evidence only, it is no doubt 
indispensable that the results gained by inter- 
pretation should agree with the facts known 
from other sources. I do not consider this 


» epee DPN as a matter of smail im-— 


PR Sag + aharemhanadly airy nn ae oases 
256 a.n., if we assume that the figure rae otis 
year. In my first stticle I rafetcod io. the number of 
completed years in accordance with Prineep's dictum, 





portance. It is, on the contrary, as essential as 


the arguments given above. In order to show 


the full importance of the fact mentioned in 
the edicts, that Deviéndii piye, a ruler ofthe whole 
of Jambudvipa, was a member of an heretical 
sect for more than thirty-three years, I will 
point ont that according to the Buddhistic 
chromiolag she. only. Sings 10 ais eae three cen- 
furies a.8. who reigned longer than thirty-three 
years wore Bim bisara and Aéoka, and that 
according to the Puriinas no Maurya king except 
A #o k a occupied the throne forso long a period. 

The second point, the very remarkable fact 
that, whilo the inscriptions are dated in the 
year 257 a.t., the statements of the Ceylonese 
chronicles permit os to infer that Aéoka was 
alive during a portion of the year 257, has not 


_ been noticed at all by Mr. Rhys Davids. The 


reason for this omission probably is his distrust 
of the date, 219 a.s., which the Dipavmisa 
and the Maldemise give for Aéoka's coronation. 
According to Mr. Rhys Davids, this is an inyen- 
tion of the southern Buddhists, or rather a 
mistake cansed by an erroneous addition of 
certain figures in their list of Theras, The 


real distance between the Nirvana and Aéoka'a 
accession to the throne is, according to his cal- . 


enlation, not upwards of 218 years, but 150 
years only. If Mr, Rhys Davids were right, 


| and the genuine tradition of the southern 


eburch showed the shorter period only, the 
agreement between the edicts and the chronicles 
would certainly be of no importance for my 
view. It would, on the contrary, tend to prove 
that my explanation must be wrong. For the 
Intter can only hold good if the date 219 a,x. 


for A4okn’s coronation either is really genuine, 


or at least ts derived from a calculation made 
tuctak the reygn of Agoka and before the 
incision of the three edicts, It must be wrong 
if the coronation date had been settled Inter in 
Ceylon and were based on a mistake. Under 


|. these cireumstances Iam compelled to examine 


closely Mr. Rhys Davids’ chapter on the Cey- 


Jonese date of Buddha (Num. Or. VI. paras. 


82-124), snd to institute an inguiry as to 
whether his objections to the date 219 a.n. for 
Adoka are really valid. 
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Mr. Rhys Davids begins his essay by giving 
a fow facts which make the early use of the 
now prevalent Ceylonese era of the Nirvana, 
and the general acceptance of its initial date 
§43 p.c., somewhat doubtful. He shows that 
always dated in the era of Boddba, while the 
oldest known in which that era occurs, belongs 
to the twelfth century, and that the Chinese 


pilgrim Fa Hian, who visited Ceylon in 412 | 


ao. speaks of a Ceylonese proclamation or 
sermon in which the Nirvana was mentioned 
as falling 1497 years earlier. Adverting, then, 
to the fact that the eloments of the calculation 
for the date of the Nirvana are contained in the 
Dipavmisa and in the Mahicmisa, he farther 
points out that its beginning in 543 5.c. do- 
Dutthagimini, 161 8.¢., down to the pre- 
sent time; the period from the coronation of 
Devanimpiya Tissa, 236 nc, to Dut- 
thag&mini, 16] 5.0.; and the period from 
the Nirvianato Devinimpiys Tissa, 
—the total of the three (236 + 146 + 161) being 
Dutthagamini as correct, he proceeds to an ex- 


amination of the other two. Travelling over oft-— 


Greek notices of Chandragupta and of 
Agoka’s inscriptions, that an error of more 
than sixty years exists in the Ceylonese chrono- 
logy of the oldest period of 236 years, as the 
Inttor places Chandragupta’s accession in 
981 n.o., and Afioka’s in $25 5.c. Next, turn- 
ing to the seoond period of 146 years, he finds 
that the great number of years assigned to 
Mutasiva and his nine sons likewise indi- 
cates the existence of a serious error,—a point 
which other scholars, too, have noticed,—and 
that the statements of the chronicles regarding 
Mahinda and Sanghamittd show De- 
vanim-Piya Tisea's reign to have been 
doubled. Mahinda and Sanghamittd were 
ordained in the sixth year of ASoka, when they 


Name. Date of Birth. Dae of Tos. te 
TI pal....i0 sosceerne oe 44 Bef. B. oe 
Tiigaks wo. = | 1 am is 
Sonakn Pee oo nm 59 


Biggava cusses 100 4, 100 
di ee 15a ri] 164 


wir peapeilindl aay ee 

they came to Ceylon 12} years afterwards, and 
died-there, at the ages of sixty and fifty-nine, 
in the eighth und ninth yearsafter Tisss. Hence 
it may be concluded that Mahinda livedin Ceylon 
27} years, eight of which weresubsequent to Tissa. 
The reign of the latter must therefore have lasted 
twenty, not forty years as stated in the chroni- 
cles. Mr. Rhys Davids remarks that Tornour 
and his Pundits, whoare apparently supported by 


a passage of the Dipavmisa, have got over the 


difficulty with Mahinda by explaining the figure 
60 and 59 to refer to Mahinda's ond his 
sister's spiritual ages, but that under’ this 
supposition, too, there is» discrepancy of two 
years, as the correct number for 

would be 61 (12+ 40+ 9). Mr. Rhys Davids 
next expresses a doubt regarding the correct- 
ness of the period of 219 years stated to haye 
elapsed between the Nirvana and ASoka’s coro- 
nation, because the namber of kings and of patri- 
archs or chiefs of the Buddhist church placed 
between the two events is too small for the 


length of thé period. Taking first into consi- 


| deration the list of the Migadha kings, who 


fill the space between Buddha and Adoka, 
he admits that itinyolyes no absurdities. But 
it appears suspicious to him, because a num- 
oe oe eee oe cee ee ee 

fathers, and because the years assigned to some 
are multiples of 4and 5, and finally because the 


Purina have a shorter list. The list of the kings 


of Ceylon between 1 and 236 a.n., which he 
takes up next, clearly shows traces of an undue 
lengthening of the reigns, as only five kings aro 
named, the last of whom, Mutasiva, must have 
reached the respectable age of 147 years. After 
this, Mr. Rhys Davids passes to the list of the 
Theras or Baddhist patriarchs from 1 to 285 a5. 
He extracts the data regarding them from the 
Dipacakea, and, reducing all the years given 
there according to the reigns of she Ceylonese 
and Migadha kings to years of the Buddha era, 
he arranges them in tabular formas below :— 


Ayeat Upe  Lenatheh aye af Pte 
cere Mca” Doth Datla 


“ 74 30 
° 50 4 80 
40 44 66 Im 
& 55 76 176 
66 68 56 es | 
oe 60 89 285 
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This table, as Mr. Rhys Davids points ont, 
abounds in absurdities, as it places the birth 
and the ordination of most Theras too close 
together, and in the case of Sonaka the latter 
event before the former, He, however, thinks 
that the absurdities may be removed by taking 
the statements, which are merely based on the 
Therdoak by themselves, and by separating 
them entirely from those of the first two and the 
last colamns, which depend on the Réjdvalis of 
Ceylon and Magadha. After doing this he finds 
that the figures no longer involve any absurdity, 
and that by deducting the differonce between the 
ages of the four Theras beginning with Disaka 
at the ordination of their pupils (col. 3) and their 


ages at their death (col. 5) from the number of 
years during which they were members of the 
church (col. 4) the length of time may be found 
during which each was head of the church, If 
to the total of these figures the sixteen years are 
added which elapsed between Buddha's death 
and the ordination of the second Thera, Dasska 
(col. 2), as well as the eighteen years which lie 
between the sixth, Mahinda, and Aéoka’s council, 
the interval between the Nirvana and Agoka’s 
council is not 235, but 168 years. As the 
council took place after ASoka had railed 
eighteen years, the coronation falls in 150 4.3. 
These calculations are embodied in a second 
table, which, for clearness’ sake, I reprint -— 


Years Years of Ais 
Age when he perform. Agewhen he No. of years which he ond mem 
Name. ed the Uprsathpadd of “9° @ he ull his euccessor before 
ruccessor. Hod, momen were full artabaerd a 
Uphhin: a csctereocce 60 74 oe a be 
Disaka ... “ a 64 > 50 19 31 
Sonwkn... esse 40 66 44 26 18 
Siggava ..... 64 76 55 12 43 
Tita... -ercrenee srenee 66 86 68 20 2 
217 140 
DAsska admitted to full membership TNT TEE TEEN TEE EEE EES CRONE HEE OF EEEE EEE REESE EOe OOF HEEEEE EEE OES OEE 16 AB. 
The second council was in the twelfth year of Mahinda's full membership ........+sc0eessee 12 
Date A.B. of Agoka’s council eet eee eee eee eee eee oD POTEET OEE EEE e FOE COR TR eee eee Cee eee eee 168 
Date A.B. of ASoka’s coronation STONE RRR OTT TE eRe Ree eee ee eee SO OOe TEE EERE Oe ee eee Oe Ee eee eee eee 150 


It thus appears that in reality the Dipavasisa, 
in its Therdvali portion, allows for 168 years only 
as having elapsed between the Nirvina and 
Asok:.'s council, At the same time the same - 
work places the council explicitly in 236 s.2., 
and Aéoka’s coronation in 218 (?) as. The 
question now arises whether the-shorter or the 
longer period is the more credible one. Mr, Rhys 
Davids declares himself in favour of the former, 
because the number of the Theras (five) is not 
sufficient fo fill a period of 236 years ; because, 
further, the numberof the Ceylonese kingsis also 


favour of the shorter interval. Mr. Rhys Davids 
farther shows that the Buddhists possessed 
a number of ancient works which probably con- 
tained the Therdealis, and that the latter haye 
therefore a claim to be considered historical. 
He, also, points out that according to the 


Cey chronicles the Siéunigas reigned just 
68 years, and that if they are placed before 
Bhitiya and Bimbisira and their descendants the 
number of years of the Migadha kings down to 
Asoka will be exactly 150, and thus fally agree 
with tho sum of years gained by the adjustment 
of the Therdvali. An explanation may be offered 
for the insertion of the longer period also. For 
a8 the sum of the figures in column 3 of thesecond 
tablo makes 217, it becomes not improbable 
that Buddhist chronologists, in calculating the 
distance of Asoka from the Nirvina, by mistake 
added up the periods during which each Thera 
was upasampanna, instead of those during which 
he was sole teacher of tho Vinaya, or head of 
the church. 

On first reading Mr. Rhys Davids’ deductions, 
it is impossible to avoid being fascinated by his 
eloquent and ingenious pleading, to which my 
abstract does but scant justice. Still one cannot 
help feeling a certain distrust against so 
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cient Buddhists must have beén such utter fools. 
A number of objections against, and difficulties 
with, certain details also present themselves at 
once. Thus, with respect to the alleged in- 
consistency of the chronicles regarding the ages 
of Mahinda and Sanghamitté and the reign of 
Devinim-piya Tissa, one cannot help seeing 
that it has only been caused by Mr. Rhys 
Davids’ method of interpretation. Both the 

and the Mahdvmiea state that Ma- 
hinds and SanghamittA received the 
first or pabbajjé ordination at the end of or in the 
sixth year of Aéoka, and that Mahinda alone 
received the second or upasampadé ordination at 
the same time, Afterwards it is alleged that Ma- 
hinds died in Ceylon, ‘having completed sixty 
years,’ in the eighth year of king Uttiys;* 
and Sanghamitti, ‘after having completed 
fifty-nine years’, in the ninth year of the same 
king. Now as Asoka was crowned after the 
completion of the 218th year of the Nirvana 
era, his sixth year to 224-225 
ax, and the eighth year of Uttiya to 25+ 
285 au. The interval between Mahinda’s 
upasampadd and his death is thus exactly sixty 
years, as stated by the chronicles. It is clear 
that the sixty years.can only be referred, as Mr. 
Turnour has done, to the spiritual age, or the 
period after the upasampadé,—not to the natural 
age, as Mr. Rhys Davids wishes to do. This 
explanation is confirmed, as Mr. Rhys Davids 
himself has shown, by a verse of the Dipa 
emisa where it is stated that Mahinda had com- 
pleted twelve years when he came to Ceylon.** 
The case of Sanghamitta is no less clear, if the 
statement that she died ‘after completing fifty- 
nine years’ is referred to the period after her 
second or t ordination. The interval 
between the sixth year of ASoka, 224-225 a.B., 
Uttiya’s ninth year, and 285-286 a.B., is, as 
Mr. Rhys Davids bas stated, 61 years. But as 
Sanghamittaé was in 224-225 only eighteen 
years old, she had to wait two years before she 
could receive the second ordination, which gave 
her fall membership. If we deduct these, the 
figures agree, and she really had completed fifty- 
nine years after the upasampadd at tho time 
of her death. There can be no doubt that this 





See 
bad According to the Dipavaiea, ‘when U bad 
completed aight years’: see > bat 

+3 Compare aleo Dip. VIL 97, whero it ia ‘stated that 
Mahinda was four yours of age (i, spiritual age) when 
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is the correct inte: of the s . 
inconsistent statements of the chronicles. We 


shall see, farther on, that the latter, when speak-. 


the seeming contradictions i case 
Sanghamitt& disappeared, as soon 
question arises whether s reconsideration of the 


of 
as 


ask why he adds the sixteen years in col. 5 of 
table IL, and not in col. 8, where they sre 
evidently also required. If he had added the 
sixteen in col. 3, the total would become 
23, and it would have appeared at once that the 
chroniclers could not have made the mistake 
impated to them. (paras. 115, 116). Finally, 
on comparing the two tables s serious discrep- 
ancy is observable between the figures m for 
Disaka’s age at idertey germ? in 
col. 3 of the first, and col. 1 of the second table. 
In the former place it is stated to be 40, and in 
the second 45, and no explanation is offered. 
Similar vacillations occur, too, in the date of 
Aéoka's coronation, which sometimes is stated to 
have occurred after the completion of the 218 
years of the Nirvana era (#2, in 219 an.), and 
es al 
Agoka bed ruled teayears— <rlor 
1» Jour. Au: Soe. Beng. vol. VIL. pp- 919 sega 
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sometimes in 218 a.m." and that the Iatter 
incorrect statement is used in order to convict 
the chroniclers of an inaccuracy (para. 114), 
These and other doubts which it would be too 
long to enumerate induced me to ask Dr. 
Oldenberg, who is preparing an edition of the 
Diparmisa, for theloan of his text, and to examine 
the work once more. A cursory inspection 
showed to me that Mr. Rhys Davids’ first table 
docs not accurately represent the statements 
of the Diparaisa, bat, besides a number of 
minor inaccuracies, contains three important 
mistakes, The heading of col. 4 onght to be 
“ Chigfship of the Vinaya (vinayatthdua or pd- 
mokhatte) ;"" the heading of col. 5 should be 
“ Spiritual Age at Death, ¢. e. Age reckoning 
fram the upasampadd ordination,” and hence 
the figures put against the names of the first 
five Theras in col. 1 onght to be .emoved, 
I found that the Diparmiwa left not the alightest 
doubt on the necessity of these alterations, and 
that, if it is interpreted rightly, its history of the 
Theras containg po absurdities. The text, 
though less corrupt in the Therdeali thaninother 
portions, nevertheless shows a few mistakes 
in the figures which can be easily corrected, 
In order to enable the reader to judge if my 
interpretation is correct, I give the text of the 
chief passage, Bhdnavara V. 76-106, in full, 
together with o translation. The text is Dr. 
Oldenberg's,"* with whose permission it is 
published. The translation is my own: — 
nibbute Jokan&thassa vasedni solasam ahd | sama- 
satthi tad hoti vassath Updli panditam | 76 |” 
Ajitassttuchatavisarh Vijayasea solasarn ahd | 
Dasako upazampanno Upiilitherasantike | 77 | 
chattdlis'eva vasedini Disako nima pandito | Nign- 
d&se dasavasse Pakupdakasea visati | 78 | ™* 
Upasampanno Sonako thero Disakatherasantike! 
chattilisayasso dhiro thero Sonakasavhayo | 79 | ™ 
Yassarn ekfidesah bhave | Siggavo upasampanno 
Sonakatherasantike | 80 | 
Chandaguttassa dve vasso chatusatthi Siggavo 
tada | atthspafitidsa vassini Pekurdakassa rAjino | 
Se eee 


24 "The first pease a 
114 (ties) date cecurs, ¢.9 paras. $4, 86, and the second 


™ Dr. Oldenberg, ; » bas not attempted a 
becn prepared. He has collected @ good many varius 


Pedings, from which Ihave selected a few particularly | 


important 


" Second balf probably corrapt,—perhaps samasatyht | 


| upssampanno Moggaliputto Siggavathernsantike 


| 81 | 
Asokadhammassa chhavasse chhasatthi Moggali- 


| putto ahd | atthachattirisa [yossini] Mutasivassa 


rijino | Mahindo upasampanno Mogguliputtasss 
santike | 82 | 
uggahesi vinayarh cha Upili Buddhasantike | Dé- 
sako vinayarh sabbarh Upélitherasantike | ugeabet- 
vilna vichesi upajjhiyo.va sisane | 83 | 

vichesi DAsako thero vinayarh Sonakassa pi | 
pariyipunitvé vichesi upajjhiynsas santike | 54 | 
Sonako buddhisampanno dhammavinayakovido | 
viichesi vinayam sabbam Siggavassa snuppa- 
dash | 85 | 

Siggavo Chandavajjo cha Sonakaanddhivibiriké | 
vichesi vinaywth thero ubho saddhivihdrike 
| 56 | 


Tisso Moggaliputto cha Chandarajjasea eantike | 


vinayath uggahetvina vimutto upadhisarhkhaye 
187 | 
Moggaliputto upajjhiiyo Mahindarh saddhivihari- 
kath | vilobesi vinayorh sabbar theraviidarh anina- 
karh | 85 | 

parinibbute sambuddhbe Upilithero mahéjuti | vina- 
yath tava vichesi tinea vaseach aninakarn | 89 | 
saddhivihdrikath therath Diskorh niima panditarh| 
vinayatthine thapetvina mibbuto so mahimati 
| 90] 


pédarh | katva vinsyapimokkhanh chatusatthubhi 
nibbuto | 91 | 

buto | 92 

BSiggavo Hinasampanno Moggaliputtaii cha dara- 
kath | katvé vinayap4mokkhai nibbuto so chha- 
sattioti | #3 | 


| Tisso Moggaliputto cha Mahindarh saddhivihiri- 


kum | katvé vinayapimokkbam chhisitivassambhi 
nibbuto | 94|™ 

chatuesttati Upali cha chatusatthi cha Dasako | 
chhasa}thi Sonako thero Siggavo tu chhnanttati | 
asiti Moggaliputto sabbesarh upasampada | 95 | 
sabbakiilamhi pimokkho vinaye Updlipandito | 
Sonato | panchapailfideavassach Siggavasea attha- — 
satthi Moggaliputtasavhayo | 96| ™ 

Udayo solasa vassini rajjarn kiresi khattiyo | ehha- 
vasse Udayabhaddamhi Upilithero nibbuto | 97 | 





sie heel thee Oplil pondito,-or satthivasso t. A. samam 


The first line j mse below. For : 
Jousn, Peadurdjosea most be read, as Palindals i samo 


* 94. Corrupt, seo below.—y. 1, offhatisheamdi. 
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Susunigo dazavasearin rajjarh kiresi issaro | attha- 
vasse Susunigamhi Disako parinibbuto | 98 |™ 
Susunigass’ achchayena bonti te dasa bhitaro | 
sabbe bivisativassarh rajj kiresu vatanto | 
imesath chhatthe vessinam Sonako parinibbuto 
| 99 | 


Chandagutto rajjath kAresi vassini chatuvisati | | 


tasmifi chuddasavaseamhi Siggavo parinibbuto 
| 100 | 

Bindusiirassa yo putto Asokadhammo mahfyaso | 
vassini sattatineath pi rajjarh kilresi khattiyo) 101)" 
Asokassa chhavikativasse Moggaliputtasavhayo 
sisanarh jotayitvina nibbuto dyusamikhaye | 102 |" 
chatusattativassamhi thero Upilipandito | saddbi- 
vihdirikar: therarh Disakarn niima panditarh | vina- 
yatthine thapetviina nibbuto so maldigani | 109 | 
Diizako Sonakari therarn saddhivihdrikuh anup- 
padath katvé vinayspimokkharh chatosatthimbi 
nibbuto | 104] 

Sonsko chalabhifitiino Sigguvath ariyatrajarh | vi- 
nayatthiine thapetviinn chlimsatthimbi pari sibbu- 
to | 105 |™ 


Siggavo fidrasampanno Moggaliputtall cha dira- | 


kom | katvi vinsyspimokkhara sibbato so chha- 
sattati | 106) 
Tiss Moggaliputto so Mahindam saddhivihiiri- 


kam | katvi vinayapimokkharh chhiisitivassamhi — 


nibbuto | 107 |" 
Translation. 


76. Sixteen years had elapsed after the pro- 


tector of the world (Buddia) had entered Nir- 
viina, then the learned Up4Ali had just com- 
pleted sixty years ;™* 

77. Then twenty-four years of A jhtaée- 
tru's (reign) and sixteen of Vijay's had 
elapsed, (and then) Disaka received the upa- 
sampadd ordination from Thera U p 4 li. 

78. The learned Dasaka (had completed), just 
forty years, when Na&gadisa (had reigned) ten 
years, and twenty (years of) Pandurhja‘s (reign 
agate 

(Then) Thera Sonaka received the wpa- 
sampadd ordination" from Thera Disakao. 

The wiee Thera called Sonaks had completed 
forty years. 

20, When K4&la&doka had completed ten 
years, and the eleventh year of the interregnum 
in Ceylon was (the current one), (then) Sig- 
‘ava received the upasampadd ordination from 
Thera Sonaka” 

Sl. Two years pict lirics ath thi de 





" first line soeema corrupt, as the fi ia 
ae ag llr vay By habe wien ryt “eat 
1 Probably‘ Dh. .«masoko’ ahould be read. 

t Perhaps Moggali-sarhayo ia to be reed. 
Probably nibbuto to be read. 

@? Corrupt, see below. v. |. asiticagsamha, 
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4 hed posted), then Sig gave (had corspleted) saty- 
fonr years, (and) fifty-eight years of Pakunda- 


k a's (reigu had elapeod). Then Tis sa-M ogga- 
liputta received the wpasampadd ordination 
from Thera Siggava.™ 

82, When Dharmdéoka had (reigned) six 
years, (then) Moggaliputta hed completed 
sixty-six years, (and) forty-eight years of king 
Mutasitve had passed. (Thew) Mahinda 
received the wpasampodd ordimation from M og- 
galiputta. | 

83. And UpaAli learned the Finaga from 
Buddha; Ddsaka, having learnt the whole 
Vinaya from Thera Upali, recited (if) like (his) 
teacher in the Faith, 

4. Disaka, the Thera, instructed Sonnkn 
also in the Vinaya, (and Ae), having mastered. it, 
repented it before his teacher. 

85. Sonaka, endowed with intelligence and 
acquainted with the law and the Vinaya, taught 
Siggava the whole Vinaya, sentence by sentence. 

86. BSiggavaand Chandavajja (were) 
the pupilsof Sonaka. The Thera taught both 
his pupils the Vinaya. 

87. And Tissa-Moggaliputta, having 
learnt the Vinaya from Chandavojja, was 
emancipated by the destruction of the substrata 


(Le. became an Arhat), 


83. Moggaliputta, the teacher, taught 
Mahinda, his pupil, the whole Vinaya, the 
whole, entire doctrine of the Therna. 

89. After the Sambuddha had entered Nirvana, 
Thera U pili, endowed with great lustre, taught 
the whole Vinaya during thirty years. 

®0. Having appointed hia pupil, Thera Da- 
aaka, to the office of (Chief of the) Vinaya, that 
high-aouled man entered Nirvana. 

91. Diisaka made his pupil, Thera Sona- 
ka, in his tarn, Chief of the Vinaya, and died in 
(hia) sixty-fourth year. 

?2. Sonaka, px of the six superna- 
tural faculties, appointed Sig ga va, of honoura- 
ble descent, to the office of (Chief of) the Vinaya, 
and died in (his) sixty-sixth year. 

@. Siggava, possessed of ((rue) knowledge, 
made Moggaliputta, the youth, Chief of the 
Vinaya, and died after (completing) seventy-six 


years. 

4. And Tissa-Moggaliputts mado his 
pupil Mahinda Chiefof the Vinaya, and died in 
(his) sixty-eighth year,” 


= teh infor erie) ec Arc ebetod loc. 
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96. And Up ali seventy-four,and Daisaka 
sixty-four, Thera Sonaka sixty-six, but Sig- 
gava soventy-six, Moggaliputta eighty 
(that is, the aumber of years elapsed between) the 
apasampad’ ordination of each (Thera and his 
dleath). 

96. The learned U p4li is chief of the Vinaya 
for all time. Thera Dasaka (held that office) 
tifty (years), and S onaka forty-four, Siggava 
tifty-five years, and he who is called Mog gali- 
pu ta sixty-cight. 

97. The Kshatriya Udaya reigned sixteen 
years; when Udayabhadra had (completed) 
six years, Thern U p4li died. 

08. SiéunAga, the lord, reigned ten (?) 
years; when Sigurndga had (completed) eight 
years, Dasaka died.™ 

¥9, After SigunAga's death came those ten 
brothers; according to hereditary custom, they 
reigned all (together) for twenty-two years, In 
the sixth year of their (reign) Sonaka died. 

IW. Ohandragupta reigned twenty-four 
years; when he had (completed) fourteen years 
Sig gava died. 

101. Famous Dharmi&Soka, the son of 
Bindusdra, of royal race, reigned thirty-seven 
years. 

102. When Aéoka had (completed) twenty- 
six years, he who is called Moggaliputta 
died of old age, after having exalted the Fuith. 

103. The learned Thera U p&li, the great 
chief of the school, died in his seventy-fourth 
year, after appointing the learned Thera Dé. 
saka, his pupil, to the office of (Chief of the) 
Viuaya, 

104 Dasaka,in his tarn, made his pupil, 
Thera Sonaka, Chief of tho 'inaya, and died in 
(hiv) sixty-fourth year. 

115, Sonaka, endowed with the six super 
natural qualities, appointed Sig gava, of hon- 
vurable descent, to the office of (Chief of the) 
Vinaya, and died in (his) sixty-sixth year. 

106. Sig gava, possessed of (true) knowledge 
made young Moggaliputta Chief of the 
Vinoya, and diod, having (completed) seventy-six 
years. 

107. Tissa-Moggaliputta mado his pu- 
pil, Mahinda, Chief of the Vinaya, and died in 
Uris) eighty-sixth year.” 

This passage contains :—1. the dates of the 
upasampadd of each of the five Theras, from D a- 
sa ka to Aéoka’s son Mahinda, according 
to the chronology of Migadha and of Ceylon, 
together with the spiritual age of the teacher 
who performed the ordination—vv, 76-82. 


—_—_—_———————— 
* See note totext. v. L, im his eightieth year. 


2. A statement of the teachers ander whom 
each of the six Theras studied the Vinaya—ev. 
83-88, ‘ 

3. A statement regarding the persons whc 
appointed each to the office of Chief of the 
Vinaya, or head of the church—ov. 89-94, 

4. A statement of the number of years 
which elapsed between the upasampadd ordina- 
tion and the death of each, #.¢, the length of 
the life of each while full member of the Sath- 
gha—-v, 95. 

5. Astatement of the number of years during 
which Diasaka, Sonaka,Siggava, and 
Tissa were Chiefs of the Vinaya or heads 
of the church,—which must be completed 
as far as UpAli is concerned from v. 89- 
96. 

6. The dates of the Migadha kings in whose 
reigns the five Theras died, together with the 
year of the death—vv. 97-102. 

7. A repetition of the information given 
above under 3 and 4. 

Two other passages of the Diporuswa (IV. 27- 
46 and V. 69-73) give the same details,—the 
first regarding U pali, Disaka, Sonaka, 
Siggava, and Chandavajja; and the 
second regarding the last two teachers and 
TissaMoggaliputta. These two pas: 
sages mostly agree word for word with that 
given above. But they add a few particulars 
and show some variations, which it will be 
necessary to quote. Firstly (IV. $1), it is said 
that Buddha himself appointed U pili to be 
Chief of the Vinaya :— 
eaighamajhe visdkdei Buddho Updlipanditas | 
aggo vinayapdmokkho Updli mayha sdsane | 31 | 
Secondly, it is stated (IV. 41) that Dasaka’s 
spiritual age was forty-five years, instead of 
forty, when ho ordained Sonaka. Thirdly, the 
date of the ordination of Sig gays is specified 
more exactly as having taken place ten years 
and half a month (according to the varia lectio 
of bad MS., ‘ and eight months") after K 4laéo- 
k a's coronation :-— 
chattériéeva vasso 20 thero Sonakasavhayo | 
Kdldsokassa dasavasse addhamésai cha sesa- 
ko** |All 

A corrupt verse adds the statement that at 
that time eleven years and six months of 
Pakundaka—Pandukibhaya’s interregnum had 


Sa yc ee het DOTY 
= v. L atthamAsai cha sesake. 
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sattarseannah vassdndis thero asi pagunake \*" 
atikkantekddasavassans chhamdsak chdvasesake 
| 42 | 

The information regarding the career of 
A 4éoka's son, Mahinda, finally, is completed 
in the following passages -—(1) VI. 20, where 
his birth is stated to have taken place after 204 
years of the Nirvana,— 
dve vassaeatdni honti chatuvassash pan’ uétari | 
samantaramhi #0 j4to Mahindo Asokatrajo\ 20 | 
(2) VIL. 21-24, where it is said that Mahinda 
became an ascetic when he was fall twenty 
years old, and when Adéoka had reigned 
six years (after his coronation); that Mahin- 
da received the upasampadd ordination at the 
came inporeniste MSC AM RAIA TELE 
four years old when A éo k a's coronation took 
place. and sixty-six (?) when ASoka had 
reigned six years. The last verse is, however, 
corrupt, and mast be corrected as proposed be- 
low :-— 
Senghamittéd cha jdtiya vasewh atthérasan 

bhave | 21} 








bhepanedmht. Asobeen®® ubho pabhojité paja 1 results -— 
To ae Date of Death. chi 
at of 
Pupil's 


16= eck an 
26, 27; V. 76, 







' emendation is, choro 
Pa a ah aaa ia, 


% The gonitive stands for the locative, as above. 
* ». 1, and the correct one, theravdde. 
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‘Not stated. 












(3) XVII. 91-98, where the date of his death 
is given as occurring after the completion of the 


2492) 
Mahindo cha idk? Agato | 


exactly in that form in which it is given, with- 
out correcting any of the inconsistencies of the 
text. If that is done we obtain the following 


years [D. V.95). | IV.38, V.s . 


“BO ha tD. V. a2 


98.) 
as Vy 6 =| 44 yrs [D. 
v. 
66 years [D. V. 95). V9). » (D 9 


Not stated. | Not stated. 


Not stated. 
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The first glance at this table shows that the 
figures given there are intended to form a chain, 
each link of which is closely connected. with 
some ofthe others. The connexion is established 
in this wise, that the difference between the 
dates of each teacher's and his pupil’s upasam- 
pada gives the age of the former at the latter 
ceremony; that, farther, the difference between 
the date of the wpasampadd and of the death gives 
the length of the spiritual life ; and that finally the 
difference between the dates of the teacher's and 
the pupil's death gives the length of the latter's 
chiefship of the Vinaya. But the most cursory 
inspection also shows that some of the figures 
given are corrupt and do not answer. 

In the case of U p Ali the date of the upasam- 
pedé is not given, but may be caloulated by de- 
ducting the length of time during which he was 
Chief of the Vinaya after B udd ha’s death from 
his spiritual age : 74— 30 = 44. His spiritual age 
atthe upasampadd of D isa k a, sixty years (col. 
4), is given, and the correctness of the statement 
can be controlled by the dates for his own and 
his pupil's upasampad4, the difference between 
which—44 8.8. and 16 4.8,—must, and does give 
exactly 60. The length of his spiritual life, which 
is once given as full seventy-four years and as the 
seventy-fourth year, ¢.¢, seventy-three years plus 
an indefinite number of months, can be tested by 
the figure given for his spiritual ageat Sonaka’s 
upasampadé and the difference between the date 
of the latter and the date of Upili’s death, which 
together amount to 60+ 14=74. The discre- 
pancy between the two statements which mention 
both the seventy-fourth year and seventy-four 
years, may be got over by assuming that he died 
in his seventy-fourth year, but that his death took 
place towards the end of the year. As the author 
of the Dipavayisa nearly throughout uses round 
figures, he found it more practical to substitute 
in his calculation seventy-four fall instead of 
seventy-three fall years. This i 
applies also to the spiritual ages of Disaka, 
Sonaka,andTissa.InthecaseofSiggava 
seventy-six complete years (chhasattati) are given 
everywhere. Hence it may be concluded that 
his death occurred either exactly at the end of 
the seventy-sixth year or in the beginning of 
the seventy-seventh. The same remark holds 
good for Mahinda, whose age is always giyen 
as sixty years. 





In the case of Disaka, the date for his 
spiritual age at Sona k a’s upasampadé has not 
been given correctly in the text, which in one 
passage reads forty years, and in the other 
forty-five years. The correction can be-made 
only with the help of the dates of Disaka’s 
ownand Sonak a’s upasampadd. The former is 
placedin A gita éatru24— Vijaya 16 = 16 
a.B., and the three periods agree exactly. The 
date of Sonak a's wpasampaddis given as having 
taken place Nigadisal0and Panduraja 
20. The former date corresponds with 58 4.n., 
and the latter, if it is taken to refer to completed 
years, with 59 a.s. For V ij ay a ruled full thirty- 
eight years; after his death came an interregnum 
of one year, and then only followed Panduvasa’s 
abhisheka.** The Dipavasisa (XL. 10) says also 
expressly that Naigadisa had completed 
twenty-one years when Panduvisa died; 
ekavisash Négaddso Panduedso tadé gato. The 
textofthe Diparasisa does not seem to be corrupt 
in the two which contain the equation 
Nigadisa 10=— Panduviasa 20 (IV. 41 
and V. 78, 79). Still the date 58 a.m. is re- 
quired for Sonaka’s ordination, as he is said to 
have died at the end of Nandas 6 = 124 a.n., 
and the difference between 58 and 124 a.n. 


exactly agrees with the length of his spiritaal 


‘life, or nearly sixty-six years. The discrepancy 


therefore, must be, either real and owing to a 
slip of the author, or it may have been caused by 
his using round numbers instead of exact 
dates in his calculations. An anthor who talks 
as loosely as the Ceylonese chroniclers do might 
perhaps say that at the close of Buddha 58 
Niigadisa had raled ten years, and Pandavisa 
twenty, though in reality the former counted 
three or four months in excess of ten years, and 
the latter seven or eight months less than twenty. 
He further might assert that eleven years later, 
at the close of 69 A.n., ten years of Nigadisa’s 
reign had elapsed, and that Pan du v Asa died 
after ruling thirty years. This explanation ap- 
pears to me the most likely. For it may be consi- 
dered certain that in very few cases only the 
initial dates of the reigns of the Migadha kings 
and of the Ceylon kings fell on the initial dates 
of the corresponding years of Buddha. It seems 
also, from the case of the date of Siggava’s 
ordination, which will be discussed below, that 
the chroniclers possessed more exact figures, but 


* Dtpavarses IX, 42, XI. 2, X. 6, and XL. 3-10. 
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mostly thought it unnecessary to use them, 


If now the ordination of Sonaka must be 
placed at the end of 58 am, and that of 


Disaks fell at the close of 16 a.n., the age 
of the latter at Sonaka’s “pasampaddé must 
have been forty-two years, not forty or forty-five, 
The number 42 has therefore to be entered in 
col. 4, and in the text of the Dipavaiwa dvechattd. 
lisa has to be written for panchatidliea (IV. 41) 
and for chatidiieva (V. 76). The emendation 
suits the metre in both passages. 

Thelength of Dasaka’s spiritual life, (nearly) 


sixty-six years, corresponds with the difference 


between the dates of his upasampadd 16 a.n. 


(ool. 3) and of his death 80 a.n. (col. 6). The | 


length of his chiefship of the Pinaya, too, agrees 
with the difference between hisownand U pi i's 
death : 80 4.8, — 30.4.8. = 50 years (col. 7). 

In the case of S ona k ao all the figures agree, 
with the exception of that for his spiritnal age 
at the upusampadd of Siggava, which, 
though twice given as forty, must be forty-two. 
For the difference between the dates N Aga- 
disal0= Pandurija 20—58 1.0, and 
Kaladsoka 10 = interregnum 1 — 100 A.B., 
is 42 years. The text of the Diparanea again 
may be altered accordingly, viz.— 

IV. 44. dvechattdlisavaaso so thero sonasaka- 
aavhayo, instead ofthe nonsensical chattérigera 
rasno #0, ceo, 

V. 76. deechatidlisavasso so thero sonnkasa- 
vhayo | instead of chatidlisavasso dhiro thero, &c. 
The latter alteration recommends itgelf, because 
corresponding passages are mostly given in 
exactly the same words. 

As regards Siggavathe date of his upa- 
sampada requires a remark. In one 
(V. 80) we have the equation K alAgoka10— 
Anterregnum (Ceylon) 11: in the other passage 
(IV. 44-46) KAligoka 10+4 month—In- 
ferregnum 1] + 6 months. Immediately after 
the last verse it is farther stated that “ But at that 
time, forsooth, one hundred years after Buddhn's 
death,” the Ves@liya schism occurred.” It 
seams, therefore, that the anthor meant to place 
Sig gava's ordination just at the end of the 
first contury after Buddha. The discrepancy 
in the dates of the kings may be adjusted by 
assuming that the beginning of K éliéoka's 
reign, a4 wellas that of tha Interregnum, did not 


fall exactly in the beginning of the ninety-first : 
“tone kho samayene vasmastam bi nibbute bhagarete vesdliich Vaijiputtekd, do. 


THE THREE NEW EDICTS OF ASOKA, 


Sha... _— ee. === - ——————S—_—_———— =— ——S— = isa a 
and of the ninstieth year of Buddha, but that 


157 


months, after the beginning of the | 
year of Buddhs. If that.was the casa, it would 


Seem that the anthor gave in the first passage 


the exact figures, and in the second, according 
to his usnal manner, round figures only. The 


difference between Siggava’s “pasampadd 


(100 4.2.) and Tissa’s upasampadé Chan- 
dragupta 2— Pakundaka 20 — 164 a. w., is 
years allotted to him in col. 4. The length of 
his spiritual life (seventy-six years) likewise 
corresponds with the difference between the — 
But he cannot have been Chief of the Vinaya 
for fifty-five years, as the difference between 
to fifty-two years only. It seems certain that 
in this case also we have to deal with a corrap. 
tion of the text only. Besides the total of the 
must agree with the date of the last in col. 
6,—244.4.n. This agreementcan only be obtained . 
if we substitute 52 for 55. If the latter number 
is retained, we get 247=244, which is obviously 
nonsense, Finally the half-verse (V. 966) in 
which the date occurs is obviously corrupt. I 


panch renin fsavasta Si, f the: h i 
Moggaliputiasarhayo | ' 
pavidtavasma Siggavo atthasatthan Moggali. 


sanhayo | 

In order to make out the metre, it is 
to elide the first syllable of afthasafthist, and to 
take a disyllable of Moggali, as has to be done 
in.other cases, 

In the case of Tissa tho figure given for 
his spiritual age at the xpasampadd of Mahinda 
is wrong. For the difference between Chandra. 
gupta 2 = Pakundaka $8 = 164 am and Agoka 
6 = 224 s.p. is sixty years, not sixty-six as given 
in the text and in the table, Though the faulty 
figure occurs in two passages (V. 92 and VIL. 
4c), still the latter verse 244 contains a certain 
not to the author, of the Diparaies, For in 
that line it is explicitly stated that Mo gga li- 
puttowasjifty-jowr years oldatAsoka'scorona. 
tion. Itis obvious that six years later be conld 
not be sixty-six years old, but must be sixty. 





—_ = 
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The length of his spiritual life (col. 5) is given for M nahin da all agree, and require no remark 
variously as 86, 80, and 38 years. The second | or rectification. Tho subjoined second table 
date is the correct one, because this figure agrees gives a summary of this discussion, and shows the 
with the difference between the dates for his corrected figures, a8 well as the faulty ones in 
upasampadd and for hiadeath. Thedates given | brackets. 


























Name. Birth. 


— —————— 
Lipa -asveseee rs Not stated. | 











If we compare the above passages of the Dt- 
pavaisa with Mr. Rhys Davids’ first table and 
his remarks thereon, the mistakes which I 
imputed to him, and to Mr. Turnour before him, 
are perfectly clear. The terms Vinayapdmoskkha, 
‘Chief of the Vinaya,’ and Vinayatfhdna, the 
office (of Chief) of the Vinay, ocour frequently, 
and in ¥. 96 the former is expressly 
‘with the periods of 50, 44, 52 (55), and 68 
years which occar in col. 4 of his first table, and 
‘n col. 3 of his second table. Further Dip. V. 
95 precludes tho possibility even of a doubt 
whether the natoral or the spiritual age of the 
Theras is indicated by the figures in col. 5 of 
Mr. Rhys Davids’ first table. The period after 
the upasampadd ordination alone can be referred 
to. Hence the whole basis for Mr. Rhys 
Davids’ deductions, by which the chronicles are 
shown to give really 150 years, not 215 years, 
aa the interval between the Nirvana and Asoka, 
disappears. The TApavatisa gives, on the con- 
trary, a very simple history of six Theras, the 
fifth of whom was a contemporary of Adoka, 
and died about the middle of his reign. If the 
four corrections proposed by me are accepted, 
the story shows not only no absurdities, but not 
even the slightest inconsistency. As regards 
the date of Aéoka’s coronation, 219 4.., it is 
clear that it cannot be the result of an absurd 
mistake in addition, made, as Mr. Rhys Davids 
supposes, by the Ceylonese Buddhists. 

It is no less evident that this date is the only 
one for the coronation of Aéoka which the 
Ceylonese tradition supports, and that the Dipa- 
sata does not contain any evidence in favour 


‘Agoka’s accession. Nor do I think that the 
other points which Mr. Rhys Davids brings 
forward in order to show its incredibility carry 
much weight. When he points out that the 
number of Theras enumeratefl in the Dipavaihea 
is too small to fill a space of more than two 
hundred years, the obvious answer is that the 
correctness of this list is by no means proved, 
and that, as Mr. 'Turnour™ has pointed out and 
hoe himself admits, another and longer list is in 
existence. But even if the shorter lst were 
proved to be correct, it could not be said that 
the account of the INpavmisa involves ,impossi- 
bilities. If we assume that each of the five 
the legal age of twenty, the longest-lived among 
them would have reached the age of one hundred 
years, and the shortest-lived the age of eighty- 
four. The succession of five very long-lived 
Chiefs of the Vinaya would certainly be some- 
thing remarkable, but it is not absolutely im- 
possible. Again, Mr. Rhys Davids’ objection 
drawn from the small number of Ceylonese 
kings (para. 107) who are stated to have reigned 
between the Nirvina and Aéoka haa very little 

ight. He himself, like all other scholars who 
have written on the subject, has seen that the 
Ceylonese history from Vijaya to Dutthe- 
g&mini is untrustworthy. It is impossible 
that Mutasiva lived to the age of 147 years, 
and that his sons reigned after him, with interrup- 
tions, 102 years. Hence no portion of a story 
which contains such statements can be used in 
order to discredit another independent tradi- 


* Jour, As. Soc. Beng. vol. VIL p. 791; eompare also Lassen, Ind. Alt. vol. IL. p. 92, 2nd ed. 
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tion, or to support an adjustment, It is quite thodox ascetics against this state of things Jed 


true that the naomber of kings is too small for 
the interval of 236 years stated to lie between 


Vijaya and DevinimpiyaTissa, Bat 


instead of reducing that interval, we may just as 
well assume that Vijaya’s invasion falls later 
than the Nirvina, or that the chroniclers did not 
possess the names of all the princes who ruled 
between Vijaya and Dutthagimini, and were 
tempted by the legend of the synchroniam of 
Vijaya's conquest and Buddha's death to spread 


the scanty materials over too large an area, 
Finally, it seems inadvisable to bring fosward 


(para. 110) the Brahmanical tradition in order 


to prove that Sigéuniga, Kaladuka and 
his ten sons reigned before Bhitiya, and to 
allow the number of years given by the Bud. 
dhists to stand. An indiscriminating combina- 


tion of portions of two contradictory traditions, | 


however much its resalty may agree with precan- 
ceived notions, has not hitherto been i 


as being in accordance with tho Principles of 


historical criticism, 
These remarks may snffce to show that 


hitherto no evidence, be it external or internal, 
brought forward which proves the 


has been 


date 219 an. for Aéoka's coronation to be 


Spurious. It may, there be either really 
Belocieal cr al Seok oo ecu own | 


time, i.e. have been calculated by the Indian 
Buddhists from the Migadha Réjdvalis and their 
Therdvalis, when Adoka became a patron and 
adherent of their faith, and have been carried by 
the miasionaries to Ceylon. Several points can 
be adduced in favour of the latter hypothesis. 
Firstly, it seems only reasonable to suppose that 
the Buddhists, who, through Agokn's protection, 
obtained a fresh start in the race for spiritual 
influence, should have tried to ascertain the 


distance of the royal ddydda or ‘relative’ of 


their faith from their first teacher. If their 
account of this period is st all to be trusted, 
their sect was, just about the time of Agoka's 


conversion, in a» 


had arisen. Adoka's conversion at first made 
matters only worse, as it induced numerong fol. 
lowers of other faiths to pass themselves off for 
disciples of Buddha in order to participate in 
Afoka’s bounty, and to create confusion in the 
Buddhist doctrines, The resistance of the or- 


to the council in ASoka's seventeenth year. 
Its immediate consequence was a purification 
of the Buddhist Church from the foreign in- 
troders, and a new redaction of the sacred 
texts. Another result was the appointment of 
missionaries for the conversion of foreign, and 
even. countries,—an undertaking 
which in later times gave to Buddhism a place 
among the great religions of the world. It 
seems only natural that the Baddhist Theras, 
at such » period, the importance of which for 
their faith they must have fully felt, should 
have revi together with their sacred books, 
the lists of their teachers, and of the data refor. 
ring to the chief events of their spiritual career, 
and that they should have connected the hie. 
tory of their patron and of his predecessors in 
Migadha with the history of their sect. These 
considerations make jt, in my opinion, more 
probable that a Therdvaly and a Migadha Réjé- 
vali similar to, if not identical with, that which 
the Ceylonese chronicles give, were arranged in 
India and carried to Ceylon by the first mission. 
aries, than that fragmentary materials only, out 
of which the Ceylonese later manvfactared their 
account, came over i 


hypothesis, though it 


has ¥. 
changed, would make it probable that some con. 


| siderable portion of the southern tradition might 


be ancient and of Indian origin. The date of 
Asoka's coronation, against which no particular 


Indian origin of the same date is furnished 
by a fxct which first has been brought 
by M. Barnouf (Introd, a I'Hist, dy Boudda, 
pp. 432-36), but has received little atten. 
tion. This is the statement of a fragment of 
an Avaddna, entitled the Council,—that Asoka 
lived not, as the northern Buddhists usually 
assert, one hundred, but to hundred years after 
the Nirvina, The story begins : “ Deux cent ans 
apres que le bien-heurenx Buddha fat entré 
dans le Nirvana complet régnait dans Ja ville de 
Pataliputtra on roi nommé <Agoka." It contains 
in the sequel an account of the birth of K wn & Ja 
and the story of Sundara, which agree with 
the common northern traditi M. Burnouf 
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has pointed out that this fragment shows thet 
the northern Buddhists, too, originally recog- 


nized two Aéokas, of whom most of their | 


books have made one person, and that it con- 
firms the authenticity of the southern tradition. 
I do not seo how this conclusion can be avoided, 
and how it can be denied that the date for 
Agoka’s coronation, according to the era of the 
Nirvana, must have been settled in India before 
Buddhism was introduced into Ceylon. As the 
assertion of the southern Buddhists that the 
conversion of the Ceylonese took place during 
Afoka’s reign has not been doubted, and as there 
is no reason to doubt it, the date, if calculated 
in India, must have been calenlated just during 
Agoka's own reign, and must be, as far on che be- 
lief of those times is concerned, perfectly genuine. 
The effect of this conclusion on the question of 
the authorship of the new edicts is obvious. As 
the date of the edicts agrees with the date for the 


coronation of Aéoka in 219 a.8., and as the latter | 
ia shown to have been settled during Agoka's | 


reign, the agreement of the dates itself becomes 
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“a strong additional proof for the correctness of 


the proposed interpretation of the edicts. 

I do not see that there ia at present any pos- 
sibility of saying whether the belief, prevailing 
in Agoka's time, that between the Nirvins and 
the king’s coronation upwards of 218 years had 
elapsed, deserves implicit credence or not. That 
would depend on a knowledge of the nature of 
the materials which were at the disposal of the 
Buddhist chronologists, and this knowledge we. 
do not possess. Mr. Rhys Devids-is therefore 


: right in pointing out that the new edicts do not 


absolutely prove the length of the interval be- 
tween the Nirvina and Agoka, but merely the 
belief on this point entertained by Agoka and 
his contemporaries. But the smallness of the 


- period, sixty years of which are besides covered 
by tho reigns of Chandragupta and Bindustra, 


where Brahmans and Buddhists agree in the 
figures, makes considerable deviation from the 
truth improbable, and for practical purposes 
the number of years given by the Buddhists may 
be accepted as a fact. 


——————E rT 


MISCELLANEA. 


GOLDEN MASES. 

Major West, in the Indian Antiquary, vol. VIT. 
p. 26, expresses his belief that the practice of using 
golden masks will appear on farther investigation 
to be widely spread in India. He is right in his 
conjecture as far as Gujarkt ia concerned ; for, 
being myself a native of this province, I can say 
with some confidence that the practice of using 
maska is here prevalent to s great extent. There 
is hardly a temple of Siva in Surat which does not 
possess a mask, and though the practice is not 0 
general in Ahmadibid or Khédi, masks are by 
no means uncommon there, being found even in 


village temples, In this part of Gujarit also the | 
practi prevails, and bat afew days ago I had 


occasion to aee it at Rajkot. 
I may note that the practico is.confined to the 
temples of Siva only, and the masks are only 


gilt or plated—evidently on account of the poor 


endowments in Gujarit. There is, however, one 
circumstance connected with this practice which 
inclines mo to believe that it has been imported 
from the Dakhan into Gaojaris. Whenever the 
masks are used, a turban like that of a Marfithh 
Brihman is always placed over its head, and the 
practice appears to be more prevalent as we ad- 
vance towards the Konkana. 

Asin the Dakhan, they are here used only on 
feative occasions. The idea that = mask repre- 
sents the founder of o temple is here entirely 





unknown, it bein looked upon oa an image of 
Siva only. Masks with five fnces are also to be seen 
here and there, and I hear the practice is common 
enough with the Marithis. Ifsuch be the case, 
it is most likely that the maska are only intended 
to image forth the idea of the Five-faced ‘god (Siva) 
in a more tangible manner than is done by the 
linga. This also leads me to suspect the high 
antiquity assigned to the practice, and to look 
upon it asa very late innovation. The Dharma 
Sindhu, a standard work upon Hinda ceremonies, 
seems to be ignorant of the existence of such » 

_ Laimply mention this fnet for what it 
ia worth, without Isying any undue stress Gpon 
it, as Tam aware thet namerous works must be 
consulted before one can build any argument 
upon their silence to prove the non-existence of 
this practice among the old Aryans 


Réjkot, 14th March 1878. 


——e 


N. L. P. 


The third and concluding volume of Spiegel’s 
Eranische Alterthumakunds, a wotk worthy to rank 


Allerthumakunds, has appeared. Besides conclud- 
ing the Eranian history, it describes the political 
and family lifo, and the state of knowledge and 
art. Inalucid chapter the suthor gives his re- 


| sults as to the origin and date of our text of the 


Avesta.— Academy, March Sth. 


by the side of Lassen’s great work Indieche © 
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SANSKRIT AND OLD CANARESE INSCRIPTIONS. 
BY J. F. FLERT, Bo. CS, MEAS. 
(Continued from p. 112). 


No. XL. 

Yeap Jour. Bo. Br. BR. As. Soc., Vol. TIL, 

Part IL, p. 203, there is a paper by Major- 
General Sir George LeGrand Jacob on seven 
copper-plate grants dug up in April, 1845, at 
Nérar in the ‘Kidal’ division of the Siwant- 
widi State. The originals belong to the India 
Office Library, from which I have obtained 
them to prepare revisel transcriptions and trans- 


lations. 

Tha third of these grants is the earliest of the 
set. It consiste of three plates, about 6f'' long 
by 3’ broad. They have no raised rim for the 
purpose of ing the writing, such as is 
spoken of by Dr. Burnell in his South-Indian 
Palaography (p. 72, para. 4). The ring con- 
necting the plates is uncut. It is about }'/ 
thick, and 2" in diameter. The seal of it has 
the ion of a boar, facing to the proper 
right. The language is Sanskrit. The charac- 
ters are square and upright, and of the same 
standard as those of my Kadamba grants 


(Ind, Ant. Vol. VL., p. 22), agreeing most closely | that 


with the characters of No. XXV. (id., p. 30). 
The grant is one of the arly Chalukysa dy- 


nasty, anterior to the separation of the Western 
and the Eastern branches. The name of the 
dynasty is here spelt ‘Chalikya.’ The first 
king mentioned is Vallabha,—the Puli- 
kééi-Vallobha or Pulikééi I. of my 
previous inscriptions of this dynasty. The 
second is his youngest son, Maigala,—the 
Mafgalléa or Maigallévara of my 
previous inscriptions. No méntion is made in 
this grant of Ma igala’s elder brother Kirt- 
tivarmalL The donor is Maigala; and 
the grant made is of the village of Kundi- 
vitaka in the district of the Koikanas.* 
The grant is not dated in any era. Bat 
Ma fgala is spoken of as haying driven out 
king Buddha, the son of Sam karagana, 
and having slain king Svdmi of the Cha- 
likya family; and as these facts are not re- 
ferred to in his stone-inscription (Ind. Ant. 
Vol. VI, p. 363) dated in the twelfth year of 
his reign, when Saka 500 had expired, I would 
place the present grant slightly subsequent to 
inscription. Who these two kings, Bu d- 
dha and Syiml, were, I.am not at present 
able to suggest. 


Franccniption. 
First plate, 


[*] Svasti Srimatétn 
(*] tranam © Hirit!-putrinisn, 
("} rina-Ramiyana-Bhirat-ttihisa-kuéalah 


*) agnishtéma-vajaptys- darika-babusuvargn-Aévamédh-ivabbritha- 
a ia -gunair=ldka-vallabbé Vallabhah 


para-rashtr-Avamarddi sva-riptro(shtré) nyfy-inuvarttl 


Svimi-Mahisina-pid-finudhyatinath 
Chalikyiniin © vainid 


Minavya-sago- 
sambhitah Minava-pu- 
Bribacpati-samah 


[u*}] Tasya a 
déva-dvija- 


nitan 


Si vahtmendala-ryiph-vimale-yasll, 


Second plate ; first side. 


[") 
("| dab 
["*] dikshi 

[**] Masngale-rijah 
(“*] gun-linéo-ja 


samada-vara-varaga-vilisah 


{u*) 
tue] 
B 


svw-bhuja-bala-parikkra(kra)m-Spirjjit-inya-rija-vittab 


Babhan sa Vain 


sitnha-vikramah 
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[**] védisga-vidushah 
[*"] Priya-syamind 


“] Yé smat-kul-ibhyantaré nyé vii 






Sumati-sviminah 
kula-stla-vritta-sarmpanniiya 
ie yasam=ndaka-piirvvat Kundivitaka-grimé dattal [N*] Uktam cha téna raja [|*] 

raga-dvésha-lobha-méh-AbhibhdtS —_hi(hith)sya 


[fF OLY, 1 878. 















vida-védiiga-piragiyab(ya) 





putrilya 


[™] sa paficha-mahapitak-dpapitakais-sathynktas-syat cu*] Dharmma-édstréshy=apy=uktata [i*] 
Third plate, 


[“) Bahubhir=vvagudhi bhokta 


rijabhis-Sager-Adibbih © yasys —ynsya yada 


[] bhiimih tasya tasya tadd phalam [i*] Sva-dattiz para-datti vi yd arta vasu- 


(**) ndharam Shashtim  varsha- 
[“*] varsha-sohasrani avargge tishthati 
[“] cha tiny=(va narakd vastt || 


krimih || Shashtimn 
ch=inumanté 


Svan=dituin su-mahach-chhakyam dubkha- 


[**] m=anyasya pilanam dinam ya palanam = y=éti dinich=chhréyé * nupdlanam=iti/ |") 


Translation. 

Hail! Born in the family of the Chali. 
k yas, who are glorious, and who meditate on 
the feet of Svimi-Mahaséna, and who 
are of the lincage of Manavya, and who are 
the descendants of H ariti; conversant with 
the code of laws of Ma nuand the Purdnas and 
the epics of the diémdyana and the Bharata; 
equal to Brihas pati’ in philosophy; having 
his body purified by ablations performed after 
celebrating the Agnishjjma and Vajopéya and 
Paundartka (sacrifices) and horse-sacrifices that 
eost much gold; the favourite of the world on 
account of his meritorious qualities,—(such was) 
Vallabha. 

Hits son (was) king Maagala, who was an 
excellent worshipper of (the god) Brahm a; who 
devastated tho countries of his enemies; who 
adhered to justice in his own country; who 
delighted in worshipping the goda and the 
twice-born and spiritual preceptors ; whose pure 
fame pervaded all the countries of the earth ; 
who acquired the wealth of other kings by the 
strength and prowess of his ownarm; who had 
the gait and the sight and the voice of a bull ; 
who had the actions of a choice elephant in- 


forinted with pascion; who had the valour of 


0 lion; who was endowed with the wealth of 
statesmanship and modesty and charity and 
tenderness and sincerity and troth ; who was 


who was an excellent worshipper of (the god) 
Bhagavan® He was glorious,—being pos- 
sessed of fame that resembled (the fame of) 
V ainya* —with the rays of his virtues, which 
dispelled the darkness (of win). 

. The preceptor 6f the gods. 


By that king,—when he had driven ont king 


| Baddha, who was the son of Satkars. 


g8na, and who was possessed of the power 
of elephants ond horses and foot-soldiers 
and treasure; and when he had slain king 
Svimti, who was born in the family of the 
Chalikyas, and who had been victorious in 
eighteen battles,—having fasted on the twelfth 
day of (the month) K art tika, which is the moat 
worshipful (lunar day) in the year, and. having 
done worship to (the god) Vishnu, the village 
of Kundivataks, in the district of the 


Konkanas, was piously given, with libations 


of water, to Priyasviimi, who was thor 
oughly conversant with the Védes and Viddigas, 
and who was possessed of character and behayi- 
our such as is honourable toa family, the son of 
Sumatisrvd mt, ofthe E déyapa gitra, who 
Was acquainted with the Védas and Vaddigas, 
And it was said by that king-—“Ho ghall 
incur the guilt of the five great sins and the 


| minor sins, who may injure (this gran), being 


overcome by envy or enmity or avarice or folly, 
whether he be born in my family, or whether 
he be another person !" 

Moreover, it haa been said in the sacted 
kings commencing with Sagara; He 
is born for the duration of sixty thousand years 


| 888 worm in ordure, (&c.)! Tho giver of land 
possessed of the three constituents of power; and 


abides for sixty thonsand years in heaven: the 
confiseator (of land), or one who connives (at 
such an act), dwells for the same number of 
years in hell! Tt is easy to give one's own 
property, bat the preservation of (the grant of) 
another ia difficult ; (dc.) | 


se 
* Vainya, or Vainys,—s patronymic of the Parkaic king 
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No, XLL reading, in|. 14, is un- 
The first of the Nérir inscriptions is the 
next in point ofage. The plates are three in 
number, about 7}’’ long by 9” broad. They 
seam to have & very slightly raised rim to 
ot the writing ; but it is not very decided, 

and may have been accidentally caused in 
beating out and shaping the copper. ‘The ring, 
which is uncut, ia about 4" thick and 3'' in | 
sentation of » boar, fheing to the proper right. 
The language is Sanskrit. The characters are 
decidedly rude and irregular, compared with 
the usual standard of the Chalukya alphabet 
of this period. The most noticeable points are: 
—1, The triangular ahape of the va; 2, the 
method of marking the vowel é by astroke above 
the consonant, instead of at the side of it; and 
3, the form of the tha, which,—instead of being 
like dha, with « side stroke insideit, as in other 
early instances, or with a binds inside it, as in 
later instances,—is like dha with a loop formed 
on the bottom stroke. These three special pecu- 
liaritiea may be seen distinctly in, for instance, 
the words prithicf, 1. 10, and amémara, 1. 11. 
Though only a few lettors are absolutely illegible, 


ditya’s brother. The 




















| doubtedly Srindrdditya, which, if divided aa it 
stands, would give ‘S rilndriditya’ But 
this person is mentioned again in the * Kochré’ 
grant, which is given by General Jacob after 





letters uncertain) sarvedn=djnspayati Vial the 
name been ‘[udrAditya,’ the composer of 
an awkward coalescence of vowels by writing 
Simad-Indrdditya, just as in Srimad-Upindra, 
which ocours in L 32 of another of the Nérir 
grants to be noticed below. I myself feel confi- 
dent, with General Jacob, that the nameis really 
‘Chandraditya,’ thefirst syllable, cha, being 
of the engraver. 
The grant is not dated in the Saka era; but 
the dotaila of the date,—at the autumnal equinox, 
month Advoyujs,—may perhaps suffice, if 
a calculation is made, to fix ita date in that era. 
réjya, in L. 15, might indicate the reign of 
Vikram Aditya, aa much as that of Vija- 
yabhattarika. But, taking this grant with 
the ‘Kochré’ grant, it appears that Vijay 
phoattarika did reign after her husband's 


This grant gives us two new names in the 
Western Chalukys geneslogy, — Chan- 
dridity a, the eldest son of Polikési ll, 
and the older brother of VikramAdityal., 
_and his wife Vijayabhattarik& Some 
doubt may be felt as to the name of Vikram &- 


Jecense,—probably as regent during the child. 
hood of as son, whose gubsequent death 
led to the accession of Vikramiditys 
I. 





(*] Swnsti 

(*] gotrinam ri , ta. bhi 

(*] ri(ra)kshitinim Kiet) rttik8yn-pariraktshane-pripta-kalyapa-paras 
(*) bhagavan-Nira pr i variha-lifichhan-tkshapa- ana-keha- 

[*) na-vadikrit-iééshs-mahibbri(bhri)tim ‘knlam=alaikarishg dr-aévamé- 
[°] dh-ivabbyitha-snina-pavitrikrita-gatrasys Sri-Pulakési-Vallubha-mabiirija- 
Second plate ; first side. 

("] sya = prapautrah oarikkra(kra)m-Akker(ket)nta-Vanaviey-Adi-pare-aripais si0it% © 
[*] vignddha-kirtti-Srt-Ktrttivarmme-prithivivallabha-mabirdjasys pautras=sama- 


("] nina salir rpm thera St araharardiane-pesiey PNET | 
faa | paraméévar-ipara-nimadhéyasys Satyaé aya-dri-pritl ivivalla- 
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[**] bha-mahirdj-Adhirija-paramésvara-bhata(tti)rakassya(sya) priya-tanay6d 
[**] raja ripa-naréndré{n®) hatvi digi [diéi*) jitva sve-va[iéajinim] lakshmih pri(?)pya 


Second plate ; 


second side, 


varatim=a-nivirita-Vikramidityah [\j*] Tasya jyéshtha- 


paraméé 
[**] bhratah Sri-[Cha**|ndraditya- ~prithivivallabha-mahirajasya priya-mahi- 


[**] shi Vijayabbattiriki [jj*] | Svya-rijya-paiichama-ssam(sam)vateara A(a)éva-_ 


(**] yuja-pournuamisasya dvitiyayim 


vishuvé bahu-pupy-irtthamm(rttham) 


U7} Na(Pjrakdgihard Valsaas(sa)gtertyah(ye) Gribepetth pentetye Svimi-Che- 


Third plate. 
[**] pa(?)thadigi(?éi)ri(?)ka-prabbri(bhri)ti-dakshind piriévashta(?shu)ddé-kshdtrih?-ndaka-pd- 
(*] rvvam dattah [I*} Tasya vaiia-jO nirvviédshar . pari(ri)pAlA(ia)yati® sa 
sy=apahartta paiicha- 


[**) tarvédasya putraya 


[™] datah punya-phala-bhig=bhavati 
[™)} bhir-mmahipitakais-samyakté bhavati 


Hail! The great grandson of the Great King 
dcuPulak bal¥aila bia shoe Webra 
purified by ablutions performed after celebrating 
horse-sacrifices, and who adorned the family of 
the Chaluakyas, who are glorious, and who 
are of the lineage of Manavya which is 
praised over the whole world, and who are the 
descendants of Hiaritti, and who have been 
preserved by seven mothers who are the seven 
mothers of mankind, and who have attained an 
uninterrupted continuity of prosperity through 
the protection of Karttikéya, and who 
have had all kings made subject to them on the 
instant at the sight of the sign of the Boar 
which they acquired through the favour of the 
holy N &ra@ y ana ;—the grandson of the Great 
King Sri-Kirttivarm4, the favourite of 
the world, whose pure fame was established in 
the territories of the hostile kings of Vana- 
visi and other countries that had been in- 
vaded by his prowess ;—the beloved son of the 
favourite of the world, tho Great King, the 
supreme king, the supreme lord, the venerable 
ont, Sat y igraya, who was possessed of the 
second name of ‘ Supreme Lord,’ acquired by 
defeating Sri-Harshavardhana, the war- 
like lord of all the country of the north ;— 


"ao pare. 2 off the introductory remarks. 
# General Jacob's Pandite read P Pilivamapathidigirikt. | word 


(was) the king Vik ramiditya, the unre- 
pulsed, who, having slain the hostile kings, and 
having conquered in country after coantry, re- 
couped the fortunes of those of his family, and 
attained the supreme lordship. 

His elder brother (was) Sri-Chandra- 
ditya,” the favourite of the world, the Great 
King; whose beloved queen was Vijaye- 
bhattarika. 

In the fifth year of her reign, on the second 
day after the fall-moon? of (the month) Aé- 
vayujs, ot the equindx, for the sake of much 
religious merit, at (the village of) Narakiga- 
hara, the fields of ............ “to the south of 
Piliyamapathadigirika &., were 

iven (by her), with libations of water, to 

ryasvamidikshita, the son of SvAmi- 
Chaturvéda, and the son’s son of Griha- 
pati of the Vatsa gitra. 

He of that (king's) lineage, who preserves 
(this grant) without distinction, enjoys the 
reward of the religions merit of the giver; he, 
who confiscates it, incurs the guilt of the five 
great sins! And it has been said by the holy 
Vyasa:—He is born as a worm in ordure for 
the duration of sixty thousand years, who con- 
fiscates land that has been given, whether by 
himself or by another ! 





=® Thee Ae puhage two letter, now Megitle, after this 


* See note 6 abore. 


Or, perhaps, “on the second day of the fortnight of 


the fuil-moon, +-«., of the 


See note 7 above. vod hee 
Son takin cated ne onde Onn Alpena 
or fom. nomin. plaral. <3 
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PERSONAL NAMES IN THE SOUTHERN PART OF THE AHMADABAD 
COLLECTORATE AND NEIGHBOURING COUNTRY. 
BY C, E, GORDON CRAWFORD, Bo.C.8. 


This is a revisal of the lists published in 
the Indian Antiguary, vol. IV. p. 236, with 
additions. The gathering-ground may be said 
to be now Gohilwid, Jhalawid, Kithiiwid pro- 
per, and the Bhil; the former list was pretty 
nearly confined to the tilukis of Dhaidhaka and 
Gogh, which are arbitrary political divisions. 

Experience having shown that attempts at 
classification are premature, once list in dictionary 
order has been substituted for the four lists 
formerly given. In it the specification of caste 
is only meant to show the uses which have 
come under the compiler’s observation, withoat 
implying that other uses are non-oxistent.* 
Abho-sing, Gr.; -chand, W.; ji, Kath, 


Ada, Ko, Ch.; -sing, Gr Aait, Ba. 
Gr. Agarsing, Gr. 
Ko, Wig. ; -bhii, Mol. Akubhé, Mol. 
Alia. Kath. Bh. Ko, Db. 
Alsiy’, Kath. 
Alek, Kath. 
AmAabhbii, Gr. 


Ami-ji, Mol. V.; -chaid, W. 

Amré, Kath, Bh. Ko, Kuth. Dh. Wag. ; -ifg. Gr.; 
-si, Sut. Sat.; -chand, W. 

Anand, Khad. Khojé; -ji, W.; -rim, Br. 


Anda, Ko, Kurh. Dh. Mi. 

Arjan, Wag, Ko. R. Kuri. Sut. Kath. LA. ; -lal, Br. 
Gr. At&bhdi, Gr. 

Bahddar, Ko. Baka, Ba. 

Balidbhai, Gr. Bapji, Gr 


Band, R.; Bane, Ba. ; -sing, Gr. 

Bipu-bhai, Gr. ; -miin, -siheb, Mol. 

Bawa, Kath, Ko Bh. Wag. Kuth. Dh LA. W. 
-ji, Gr. Mol. ; -miia, Mas. 

Bechar, Wig. Ko. Jogi, Bhau. W. Kan. Kuih. 
R. Sat. Kh. Bhang. ; -sing, -ji, Gr. 

Bhabha, Ko. R. Bhai-ji, Ko.; -chand, W. Kuth. 

Bhaga, Bhagu, Ko. Ch. Cham. R. 


Bhankhar-ji, R.  Bhird, -mal, Ko, Mas.; -ji, Gr. 

Bhathi, Ko. Bhiwa, Ko, R. 

Bhattd, Ko. Bhdusing. R. 

Bhawan, Kan. Raw. R. W. Ko. Mus. 

Bhaya, So. Ch. Kath. ; -ji, Gr. 

Bhim’, Bhim, Ko. Kath. Bh. R. Kan. Kurh. Raw, 
Sat. D. W.; -ji, Gr. 

Bhoja, Ko. Kath. Rab, Cham. 

Bhold, Lr.; -bbai, Gr. 

Bhapat-siig, Gr. Bhuri, W. 

Bijal, Wag. Ko. Bab, Ah. Dh. Bhang. 

Bogha&, Ko. Jogi, W. Kurh. Wag. Bh. R, Sat. 
Buté, Bh. Ko. 


Chhagan, Ko. Br. Chaku, Ko. W. 
Chitnpa, Kath.; -si, W. Cheli, Kath. Wag. Dh. 
Chauthiya, Ko. 


Chika, Ko. W. R. Chomla, Kath, Chonda, Ko. 
Dada, Kath. ; -bbii, Mol. Gr.; -ji, Gr. 

Daji, R. D. Ch. W. Bhahg.; -bhii, Gr. 
Dali, Ko. ; -bhai, Gr. 

Dind, Ko. Kath. Ah. Kb. BR. ; -sing, Ko. 
Dasi, Kath. Day’, Kan. Ko. 
Depalji, Gr. Deaal, R.; -ji, Gr. 
Dori, Wag. Kath. R. Kur. Cham. Ko. Sat.; -din, 
Wag. ; -rj, RAjgar; -ji, -bhai, Gr. ; -karan, Ch. ; 
-si, -chand, W. ; -shankar, -ji, Br. ; -d&s, Rab. 
Devi-sing, Gr. Des, Ah. Kath, ; -bbii, Gr. 
Devit, Kath. Dewal, W. 
Dhan&, Kan. Bh. Jogi, D. Ko. Oh. Kuti. R. Sat. 
Dhirsi, W. Dipa, W. 
Dost, Ko. R. Kath. Kh. Sat. Bhang.; -ji, Gr. ; 
-bhii, Gr.; mifin, Mus. 

Dadh&, Ko. Kan. Kuth. Sat.; -bhi, Gr. 
Dangar, -ji, Gr. Dyalé, Bh. D. 
Ebhal, KAth. 

Gadh&, Ko. 

Gags, Wig. Ko. Bhau. Raw.  Gagi-bhii, Mol. 
Gagal, W. Gali, Ko. Gajh, R.; -bhiii, Gr. 


Ganga-bhai, Gr.; -ji, Gr. Gemalsing, Gr. 
Ghehel&, Wig. Kath. Ko. W. Kan. R. ;- bhiii, Gr. Ba. 
Giga, Kho. Meh. Ko. W. Kath. Sut, Raw. 
Gobar, Ko. Ah. Kath. Godad, Kith. Godbhii, Gr. 
Goité, Kh. Gokal, Ko. Kurh. Sat, Ch. 
Golan, Kath. Gopd, Ko. 
Gopil, W. Ko. Kan, La; -ji, R.; -sing, Gr- 


© The following abbreviations are used — 

Ab. Ahir Ch. Chiiras Ko. Koli Kah. Kshatri So. Soni 
BA Barot Cham. Chamie Kh. Kbawhs Lawind Mos. Muslman Sat. 

Rh. Bharwid =D. Darzi (Siti) Khadak . Lawie R. ¥. Vohra 
reer mess A Kho. KhojA. MA Mali Rab. ww 
Khaw . Kum. Kuthbh’r Meh. Mebman = Raw. Réwal Wh. W: 
Br. Briiman Kath. Kathi Kay. Kapbi Mo. Mochi Sat. Sat 
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Gordhan, W. Lr. 

Govind, Wig. Ko. Kuth, Bh. Lr, Sat. ; -ji, W. 
Goyi, Kan. Ib. W. ; -bhii, Gr. 

(iuman, Ko. ; -bhii, Mol. 

Gultin, Bhang. Guméinbhd, Mol.  Gasi, Bh. 


Hada, W. Hadbhai, Gr. Hagibhai, Gr. 
Hap, Ko. Wig. R. 
Haki, W. Kh. Br. ; -bhdi, Gr. Hild, Ko, 


Halubhiii, Gr. Him, -ji, Ko. Bh.: -bhii, Gr. 

Hamir, R. Ko. Kitth. Ah.; -ji, Gr. RB. 

Haniji, -bhai, Gr. Ba. Hansrj, W. 

Hannbhai, Gr. Harbham, Ko, ; -ji, Gr. 

Hari, Ko. R. Kan. Br. W..D. 80. Wig. ; -sur, 
Kath, Ch. 

Harji, Ko. W. Kuh, La. 

Harkhi, Ma. So.; -f, W. Kan. 

Hathi-ya, Ko. B.; -bhii, Gr. 

Hathi, Ko, Bh. Kath. R. Kan. Bhatig. ; -ji, R. 

Hima, Ko. ; -chand, -rij, W. 

Hiri, Ko. R.; -ji, Sut. 

Tehchha, -ji, R. 


Hothi, Bh. Mol. 


Jidri, Kiith, Jig, Ko. 
Jaga, K.; -malji, Mol. Gr. 
Jagubhii, Gr. Jiita, or Joité, Kath. 


Jalu, W. Jimi, Ko. Jamiibhai, Gr. 

Jaxi, Ko. R. Wig. Kath. Sat. Ch, ; -ji, -bhidi, Gr. ; 
-riy, W. 

Jaamat, Ko, Kuth.; -sing, Gr. 

Je-rij, Ko, Bhang.; -malji, Gr. ;-sitig, R. Ko. W. 
Kan. ; -cliand, W.; -shankar, Br.; -karan, Ko. : 
-rim, Kan. Br. 

Jeai, Ko. Jet, R. 

Jethd, Kan. R. Ko. W. Kur. Kiith. Khad, Ma. 
Dh. Cham. ; -atir, Kiith.; -si, W. 

Jethi, R. Mus,; -sing,-bhai.Gr, Jhahalé, Wag. 

Jhailam, Wiig. ; -sing, Gr. 

Jhaver, Kans W. La.“ 

Jhini, Bh. Mus. Ko, Bhnng. ; -bhai, Gr. 

Jhuajhi, Wig. W. Bhaa. 

Jiji-bhii, Gr. Chi. Jibawa, Gr. 

Jivi, Ko, Kith. Bh. Mus. Kom. Ah. Cham. Sat: 
Dh. H -bhii, Gr. 3 -rij, Ko. W. 

Jivan, Mus. KR. Ch.; -ji. Gr. ; -fi, Kiith, 

Jodha, Ko. R. Mo.; -bhili, BA, 

Juthi, Kan, Kiith, W. 

Kali, Ko. R. Kiibhadi, Ko. 

Kadwi, Wig. Dh. Ko. W. 

Kibini, Wig. Ko. Bh, Kan. Kura. Kh.; -ji, So. 


Kaki, Kan. Ch. ; -bhai, Gr. Kiikal, Ko. 
Kali, Ko. W. Kuri. Kan, Cham. Sat. ; -bhai, Gr, 
Kila, Ko. Kath. Kurth. R. Bhag. 


Kaln, R. Ko. Mus. : -bhai, Gr, 

Kalyin, Ko. W. Br. Sut.; -sing, Gr. 

Kama, Ko, ; -bhii, -jibhii, Gr. 

Kanthad, Kath. Ah; -bhai, Gr. 

Karamsi, Sat, LA. Karmal, Rab, Karn, BR. 
Karian, Ko. Kan, W. Kurh, BE. 14. Ba. 








| Lagdbir, Kath. 
| Liakha, Tt. Ko. Bh. Kari. Kath. Ch.; -bhai, Gr. 





Kasli, W. Ko, Mus, B. Dh. Bhaig. Kon. ; -bhai, 
“sing, -ji, Gr. 

Kawi, Ko, Kayiibhai, Gr. 

Kesf-bhii, Gr. Kosar, R. 

Keéav, Ko. So. Lr.; -ji, So; -lll, W. Ksh. 
Keéwiji, R. 

Kesri, -sing, Gr. Khoagir-bhdi, Gr. Kheiig, Bh. 

Kheti, Ko. Bh. Sat.; -si, W. 

Khimi, Ko. Cham. Dh. W.; -bhii, Gr. ; -chand, W. 

Khimé, Ko, Cham. ; -chatd, W.; -bhii, Gr. 

Khoda, Ko. W. Lr, Kun, Kiith. Sat, ; -bhai, Gr. 

Khumiinsing, Gr. 

Khodal, Ww. Kan. 

Riki, W.; -bhii, Gr. 

Kumbhai, Gr. 

Kunwar, Ko. Kan. ; -ji, W. ; sing, Mol. 

Lédhdi, Konis. Ladhd, W.; -bhii, Gr. 

Lakha, Ko, Eh. Meh. 


Kube Fr, So. W.: -ji, Br. 
Kurmpi, Kath, 


Lakshman, Kath. Sut. R. 

Lala, Ko. Mas. Kurh.; -chand, W. Lalu, So. 

Lomi, Kath. Luni, Ah. Rath, ; -vir, Kath, 

Machi, Kiith, Madarsing. Gr. 

Madhd, Ko, Sut. Kan. Sut, 

Midhav-ji, W. Kho. ; -sing, Gr. 

Maghd, Ko, Sutdr, Makan, Li. W. Sat, ; -dis, Kan. 

Mali, Ko, Bh. Wig. R. Kush. Bhang. 

Mimaiy4, Kath. 

Mini, Ko, Ro Bhang.; -sing, R, Ko, Wig. ; -ji, 
Gr. ; -sir, Kiith. 

Miadan, Ko. Kuri, Sut., Kiith, Walaad, 


Mang, Ko. Manor, Br. D, 
Miinsiyd, Kath, Manubhé, Gr. 
Maéru, Ko, Kath. Mathura, Br. W. Mi. 
Matra, Kath, Min, Ch. 


Miwi, Ko, R. Eurh, Cham.; -ji, W. Sut. Kan, 
Sat. ; -aingji, -bhii, Gr. 

Mechar, Ch. 

Meghi, Ko. Cham. Bhang. R. Sat. Ch. ; -ji, Kho. 
Koligor; -rijji, -bhai, Gr. 

Melibhii, Gr. 

Mopil, Ko. ; -ji, -bhii, Gr. Meriim, Ko. Kath, 


Meru-bhii, Gr. ; -ji, EB. *Mesur, Kath. Ch. 
Mithé, Ko, W. V. Modbhii, Gr. 
Mohon-ji, Gr.-Moti, Kur, ; -bhii, Mol. Gr. -l4), W, 
Mokfi, Kath. ; -ji, Gr. Moujijal, ‘Ch. 


Mul, Ko. ;-ji, Sat., Ko. Lr.; -chand, W. 
Mulu, Ko, Kiith. Khad.; -bhii, Gr, Mol. Bhiit. 
Nag, Kath. Bh; -ji, W. Ko, Gr.; “jan, Kath. 


| Nigar, W. 


Najha, Wig. Ko. Bh. Kath. Rab, W&land. 
Nand, Ko, 80. Kan. D. Cham, W., Kath. V.; -bhé, 
Gr.; -ji, Sat. Gr. 


| Nanu, Ch, Nipi, Kath. 
Naran, Bh. Br. Ko. Dh. R, Cham. Wag. Kum. 


Kan. ; -sing, Gr. 
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Narsi, Kan. D. Kum. ‘Siri, Ko. Sartdnsitig, Gr. ~ eauibbai Gr. 
Narsingji, Gr. 


Nitha, Ko. Kur. Kan. Sat. Bhang. ; -ji, Mol. 
Mus. ; -bhii. Gr. 

Nathu, BR. Kath. Mos. W. Ko. Jogi, Kom. Dh. 
Koligor, Bi. D. Mo. Bhang. Wig. ; -rim, Br. ; 
-bhili, Gr. 

Noghanbhai, Gr. 

Odka, Kiith. Ko. 

Oghad, Kath. R. Bir. 

Pachin, Bhang.; -ji, Gr. 

Pani, Cham. ; -ji, W. 

Pincha, Ko. Bh, Kuti. 

Parmé, Ko. Ch. Kur. 

Purdottam, W. Sut. Kan. 

Pathé, -bhai, Gr. 

Pathi, Ko. BR. Wiig. ; -bhii, Gr. 

Pathu, Ko. ; -bhai, Gr, 

Petha, Knth, Chi. 

Phaljibhiai, Gr. 

Pitdmbar, Ko, LA, 

Pithsa, Dh. 

Prig, Kan. Ko. Mii. Sat. 

Prabhatsing. Gr. 

Pratap-sing, Gr. Premi-ji, Ko.; -bhii, Gr, 

Pun, Ko. Jogi, Bh. 

Punjd, Ko. Kurn. Kiith. R. Rab. ; -bhii, Gr. 

Righl, Bh. Ko. 

Raghii, Ko. W_; -niith, W. Kh. ; -bhiii, Gr. 

Righav, Kan. Raimal, Mus, Bhat. 

Raji, Ko. Rab. Ch. ; -sar, Ch. ; -blili, Gr. Rije, 
Mus. 

Ram, Rim’, Ko. R. Kurh. Bhau, Wig. Kath. 
Bhang.; -bhai, -sing, Gr.; -fi, Br.; -ji, -sing, 
R. Ko, Ch. Mo. ; -si, Rab.; -rilo, -sur, -diis, Ch. ; 
~chandra, Br. 

Ramiu, Ko. 

Rini, Kin. Kith, Ko, Bh. ; -bhii, Gr.. 

Ranchhod, Ko, R, Kuth. Kan. W. Wig.; -ji, Gr. 

Réning, Kath. 

Fisi, Kh, Ko, ; -bhai, Gr. 


Odhay, W. Rajgar. 
Okha, KR. 


Pini, W. 


Pirvati-sing, R. 


Phate, Mus. ; -sing, Gr. 
Phuld, Ch.; -ji, W. Mol. 


Pomli, Eiith. 


Ratna, Bh. Ko. Rab, R. Mo,; -sihg, Gr.; -ji, Br 
=a, Ww. 

Raéwii-bhii, Gr. Rawat, Kath. 

Ray, Ko. Rewi, Ko, W. 


Rudi, Bh. Jogi, Ko. Dh. Sab,; -bhii, Gr, 
Rukhad, Ko, Kath. Rab.; -bhai, Gr. 
Rupii, Ko, Rab. -sing, Ko. R.; singji, Gr, 
Sadi, Jogi, 

Sagi, Bb. 

Sagrim, Ko. Bh. Gr. } 
Bajan, Ch. 


SdmA, R. Kurh, Sut, Bhaig. W, Dh. Cham; -ji, | 


So. LA, Br. 
Sanhbu, Kan,  Simtd, Samat, Ko, Kath. Cham. 
Sdngi, Ko. Kath. ; -blodli, Gr. ; 
Sang, Ko. ; “Jie Ws -jibhiii, Gr, 


| Vohelfi, Kath. Ko. ; -si, W. 





Saw, Ko, Bhafg. Bhau. Cham. Wag: ; -bbii, Gr. 
Soliir, Kath, Sesi, Kath.  Sibhai, Ko, 


Somi, Ko, Somli, Kith, Subbig,-chand, W. 


Sujabhii, Gr. Sundar, -ji, W- 
Suri, Ko. Kath. Bah Cham. fa 
| Surang, Kath. Serb, Ka 
Takh&, Ko. 

'Tojf, W. Ko. Bh. Kuh. Sat. Ra;-bbli, Gro 
Thikar, -si, W. Kan, * _ M 
Thebi, Kith.. mieten 


Tida, Ko. Trikam, Dh. So Eons Gh Be 


ees i te 
Unad, Kath, 





Vijhbbii, Gr, | ; 
Virl, Ko. BR. Sut., Kath. Kash, te BE 

ji, Sat. 

-Vis8, Ko. Rab. -bhii, Gr. Dall te 
Vithal, L&. Kan. Vv | 
Wight, Kith. R. Ko, Kum. Ch. W. Rab,; ib 

; -bhai, Gr. 
wank Ke ji. W. Waja, Bh. Ko. Wag. Sat. 
R. ; -bhili, Gr. ya aa 

Waja, -sur, Kath. Waj p35, iotork bhai, Gr. 
Wakhth, R.; -sing, bhai, ‘Wanmili, Sut. 
Warjing, Bh. ‘Warsibbai, Gr. 
Wass, Ko, Wisan, 
Wasrim, Ko, D. Ohi Kuh, Re Sut, MA. Rab. 

Cham. W. < tollee 
Want, Ko, Khad. Khoja, Sat. W. 


Ajub4, Gr.; Ambi, So. ; ‘Andiba, Gr. ; ‘Bajiraj, 
Gr.; Bikunwar, Gr.; Balubi, Gr,; Beni, Ko.; 


Devdebai, Kiith.; Dhani, Ke.; Dhanubé, Gr; 
Hirba, 


Godfivari, La, ; barges: hae ba, 
Gr,; Jekor, Br.; Jhakal, Sat; Kilsi, W.; -ba, 
Gr.; Kasli, Sut; Katka, Mh ; Kote, Keep 
LAdu, Ko.: ‘Lakshmi, Ko. W. -; LAkhu, Ko. Rab. ; 
Miidebé, Kéth.; Majiba, Gr; Me, Ah.; Monghi, 
Gr.; Ninibd, Gr.; Pamba, Gr; Play Ko; Kth.¢ 
Parvati, W.; Phaib&, Gr.; Photri, Ko.; Phul, 
Karh.; Pin, Ko. W.; Punji, Ro.; Radha, Karn ; 
Raju, Kum.; Rani, Ch,; Shambh, Gr.; Sajibé, 
Gr.; Tajubd, Gr.; Teja, Ko.; Up tes Hees 





tuba, Gr. ; Walu, Ko. 
Sidal, Ko. Ah. Kath. | 
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Bani, -ji, Jimé, -ji, Thikardé, Ko. ; Bechar, Ko. 
Kan. W.; Dad&, Desdi, -bbdi, Kan.; Dev-karan, 
Ba.; Gopil, Lr.; Kalidés, Kan.; Kuber, Bhai; 
Mulu, -ji, Gr.; NabAlé, B&.; Nath’, Bhan.; 
Nathu, Kan. Ko.; Paéwi, Bhoi (this is a dimina- 
tive of Paréotam); Raiji, Ba.; Ram&, Bhan. Ko, ; 
Wakhtd, -chand, W.; Wasa, -ji; Gr.; Waéram, 
Bhoi; Wasta, Bhoi; Leju, a Koli woman. 

Experience justifies the following notes and 
hints :-— 

Of affixes, 141, chand, rém, dds, are high-caste; 
ji is universal, bAdi and sing are chiefly used by 
the Rajpit Grisias ; aspiring Kolis also use rify, 
or éaag as it is locally pronounced. The dimi- 
nutives ld, dé, iyd are usually appended to the 
names of Kolis, Dheds, Waighris, and the like, 
by members of other castes ; Ad is used for boys. 

Only such Musalmin names are given as are 
plainly Hindu. These are found very numer- 
ously among the Molesalim Grisiis, and point 
to the imperfect character of their Muhammad. 
anism. 

In many cases final o is represented by 4 in 
these lists ; it often disappears before an affix, 

Such uncomplimentary names as Gadi and 
Juthi may be given to denote the qualities of 
their bearers. In one instance I had « name 
before me which was certainly due to such a 
cause,—a deaf and dumb Bharwid boy was 
called Muga. 
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By Rajput all through, as opposed to Grisia, 
is meant the non-land-owning Rajputs—mere 
cultivators, servants, and hangers-on. 

Does not the affix -eur, which is used only by 
Kathis and by the Chirans of Kiathiiwad pro- 
per, point to sun-worship? 

The Kathis always prefer the forms Bhim, 
Bhoj, Ram, Bhan, &c. to Bhima, Bhoji, Rima, 
Bhin&. Nor do they ever use affixes such as 
-sing, -bhéi, -ji, but are always spoken of with the 
name of their tribe, as AlA Khachar, Bhoj Kha- 
char, Bhin Khichar; Jivi Dh&ndhal, or ‘dhal ; 
Rukhad Khawad. 

A correspondent of the Bombay Gazette took 
exception to -sing on the Dehli banners of 
some chiefs, saying it should be -#ith or -sitgh, 
Doubtless, but the Gujaritis at least always 
write it -ifg, or even, as it is often pro- 
nounced, -sang. 

Sawa is sometimes pronounced Sawa, and 
with the diminutive Sivia. Is then Sawa 
form of Siv, and another instances of Gujarati 
fondness for changing ¢ into a7? 

The following, which have been given above 
as independent names, would seem to be, in 
origin at Jeast, diminutives :— 

Jasi for Jasmat — Jaswant; Kali for Kalyin; 
Lakh& for Lakshman; Bhagi and Bhagu for 
Bhagwan ; and Gop& for Gopal. 





CHERA OR GANGA GRANTS OF A.D. 350 AND 481. 
BY LEWI§ RICE, BANGALOR. 


Two more important inscriptions have come 
to hand relating to what have been denominated 
the Chera kings, but whom it seems more cor- 
rect to call the Gaiiga kings,—a designation 
given to them in all the inscriptions yet dis- 
covered, not one of which contains any mention 
of the title Chera. 

The first of these inscriptions was produced 
at Harihara before Major Cole, Superinten- 
dent of the Inim Settlement, in support of an 
alleged endowment by Bukka Riya of 
Vijayanagar (!),—a sufficient evidence 
that its possessor had not the remotest 
notion of its contents, for ‘they purport to be 
a thousand years older than Bukka Riya, 
and relate to a part of Maisur diametrically 
opposite to Harihara The grant is on- 
graved on three copper plates (6} in. by 2} in.), 
which are in a fair state of preservation. They 


are strung together on a metal ring, secured 
by the figure of an clephant, about an inch 
long, the ring passing between the four legs, 
which are closed together below. The moét 
remarkable featare about this inscription is the 
singular admixture of characters in which it is 
written, There aro certainly two, if not three, 
alphabets used; the chief one, which appears to 
me of much importance, s very primitive form 
of Hale Kannada; another a slightly later form, 
but only used in a few letters; the third a form 
of Vevanigari.* 

The date of this inscription, it is calculated, 
must be a.p. 350. It is therefore 116 years 
older than the Merkara plates, and—with the 
exception of one, mentioned by Prof. Eggeling 
as contained in Sir Walter Elliot’s collection— 
the oldest yet discovered of this line. 

The second grant was found among the old 


* The accompanying facsimile plate will bed exhibit the characters in which these plates are inscribod.— Ep. 


. 
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ALPHABETS or rae HARTHARA PLATES (a.p. 350). 







h May NS 
| jt 
rook) | 
| / 
- Doublful characters pi>, 6, 4, 2) Unless included in the foregoing, the fol- 
lowing letters do not occur :—gh, i, th, dh, th, ph. 

It is conjectured that the following letters show the original forms of vowels in combination 
with consonants :— 


a% 6 #5 mg dhe, FL wei, OF bo 
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records of the Assistant Commissioner's Court 
in , while removing to new premises, 
and has been placed in the local Museum: It 
consists now of four copper plates (7} in. x 2} 
in.) a good deal worn, strung on a metal ring 
as usual, but the seal is gone, and a fifth plate— 
the last—has evidently been abstracted. The 
inscription is very lightly engraved in thin 
but distinct and well formed Hale Kannada 
characters. The Iasi side, however, is quite 
illegible. There is no information as to how, 
when, or whence the plates found their way 
to where they were discovered. 

In the first inscription we have the record of 
a gift of land in the village of Devaniarn, 
in KarenAd, within the government of Tala- 
vanapura, made by the ruler of that district, 
a prince who was the son of Vishnu Gopa, 
and whose name was apparently RAja Malla. 
The endowment was a reward for as gallant 
exploit performed by Rama Deva, the sun of a 
Gavuda, a village chief or head-man, ofthe Yera- 
kula caste, in rescuing the prince's wife and at- 
tendants from the hands of some enemy and con- 
ducting them in safety to the capital. The date 
of the transaction is given, as far as I can make 
out, according to the Saka, here written Saga, or 
era of Silivahana, followed by the name of the 

year, which is Sadhirana.” Guided by this 
I calculate that the date is 8. S. 272 (a.v. 350)’; 
but some of the characters used in this part 
are so strange and unfamiliar that I am un- 
certain whether they are numerals or letters, or 
the latter used for the former. An old cave- 
numeral occars in the Merkara plates, but the 
characters here do not correspond with any of 
the old numerals that have been published. The 
letters nayana, which if ‘ eyes’ would stand for 
2, alone seem plain. If the next word is gir, 
‘language,’ it would be 3. But, I have failed 
to decipher this sentence to my satisfaction, 
and possibly it may not be a date at all. 

Bat, in whatever way this may be read, there 
is little doubt that the date above given must be 
arrived at. For we are limited to the year 
Sidhirans, and, according to the only informa- 
tion we have, Vishnu Gopa's predecessor on 
the throne, Hari Varmms, was reigning in 

* It is pretty the cycle of 


generally agreed that 
paratively recent invention, and not 
xb bare : ao Jour. ‘ds: Bake eae 


vol. IL p. 57 140. Poe 
suheuiare out Reina, Fret, roe oS as tite Mesoen 





288, and the reign of Mad hava, his successor 
on the throne, ended in425. The Sadhdrana in 
question must evidently be one falling between 
these two dates as extremes, and it will thus 
be found that we have only two 


years to choose 
from,—either 8, 8. 272 (a.p. 350) or S. 8. 332. 
(a.p. 410). That the former is the right one 


seems to me antecedently more probable. For — 


between 288 and 425, taking it for granted we — 


know of all the kings who ruled then, we have 
to allow, first, for the conclusion of the reign of 
Hari Varm ma, already for certain at least 


41 years on the throne; second, for the entire 
reign of Vishnu Gopa, which must have 


been very long one, for the expression regard- 
ing him in the first of the grants of this line 
last published by me (Ind. Ant. vol. V. p. 137), 
that “‘ his mental energy was unimpaired to the 
end of life,” seems only consistent with a career 
prolonged beyond the usual limits; third, for 
the reign of Midhaya. Now the donor in 
the present grant is the son of Vishnu Gopa, 
and we may conclude from the way in which 
he is mentioned that he was a provincial gov- 
ernor under his father, who was still alive. 
Assuming that VishnaGopa came to the 
throne about 290, he would in 350 have reigned 
60 years. If, on the other hand, the date 410 
is adopted, we must keep him on the throne 
120 years! Whether Midhava, declared in the 
various inscriptions to have been the son of 
Vishnu Gopa, was the same as this Raja 
Malla seems very doubtful. The Tami! chro- 
nicle relating to these kings ,describes a break 
in the succession after Vishnu Gopa, and, al- 
though the inscriptions hitherto found give no 
countenance to such a break, there certainly 
seems room for one or more kings between him 
and Madhava, and Raja Malla may have 
so intervened. The second of our present in- 
scriptions abstains, it will be noticed, from call- 
ing Madhava the son of Vishou Gopa, but 
the next king is also treated in the same way, 


thoagh there seems no doubt that he succeeded: 


his father. 

The genealogy of the kings is not given in 
this inscription, which mentions only the founder 
of the line, and the donor's father. The royal 


plates professing to be of the reign of Puliketi 1. and dated 
Geka 411 ; as Ail | bat thab greet tn forgery —poobabiy of tan hens 


“"Taaagn T once thought 38 might be made of it, o 
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prince, R dja Malla, as we have aseomed, has 

among others the title ‘lord of Kéldlapura’ | fe 
or Kolar, and this title continued to be borne | 
| was the hero, and for which he obtained | 


by the same line of kings long after, as may 
be seen in the Qoorg inscriptions of the 9th 
century,* one of the kings in which waa also 
called Richa Malla. 


The site of the grant can be easily identi- | 


fied. The village Devandru is still known 
by the ame name, snd is situated about fifteen 
miles south-west of TalavanapuraorTala- 


kidu. It now forms one of the endowments of © 


the temple of Chamariijesvara at Chimrajnagar. 
It is interesting to note that the subdivision 

to which it belonged was called Karenfd, 
Saaealty ‘black country,'—no doubt on secount 
of the black cotton soil which there abounds— 
for this is exactly the form conjectured by Dr. 
Gundert to be the original of Karnits, and he 
gives the same reason for the name. Another 
village, that of Badanevala, mentioned in 
describing the boundaries, is close to Deva- 
niiru, and still bears the samename. The grant 
is witnessed by the Head of the Edenad Seventy. 


This sub-division has slready been identified in | 


connection with two inscriptions (Ind. Ant. 


I, 362, V. 135), but in the first of them, owing | 


to a slight mistake of the engraver of the grant, 
it was described as saptari, ‘seven,’ instead 
of saptati, ‘seventy.’ The latter is undoubtedly 
correct, as we have similar divisions mentioned 
in various parts of Maisur in old grants, suchas 
the Jiddodige or Jiddulige Seventy, the Ara- 
bela Seventy, dc. 

But, as before stated, the great peculiarity of 
this inscription, and what seems to ma to con- 
stitute its chief interest, is the primitive old 
characters, different frdm any yet published that 
I have met with, in which it is mostly written, 
and the singular changes from thet to Devani- 
gari, apparently without any rule, I think this 
may perhaps be partly accounted for on the 
ground that the grant was not one made, as 
usual in such cases, to a temple, a Brihmag, or 
a member of a learned clas#, but to a Ganda’s 
som. He probably knew as little of Sanskrit or 
the orthodox forms adopted by the genealogists 
of:the court as the same class do now: hence 
a sort of patchwork abonetiom, contributed it 





® Publiabed in Ind. Ant, vol. VI. p 1. Mr. Kittel will . 


a correction in the third 


Se aeetea’ tna, which shows voxd Ereyongs Gdoundana 





reward, is described in the as ERR 
ward manner, in the plainest Kannada : for this 


down by some Brahmay shdubhog. 

The primitive old character, to which I have 
referred, evidently has om affinity to those 
used in the edicts of Aéoka, but atill does 
not correspond with either the earlier or the 
inter alphabets employed in them. I am 
strongly inclined to believe, from the uniform 
to the first Kofigani's achievement in over- 
throwing 4 certain pillar, that one of those 
colamns ereoted by Ago ka and insoribed with 


his ediets, of which several have been found 


in the north, may be referred to, and still a- 
waits discovery in the south. The pillars were 
called dil stambha, or ‘ virtue-pillars,’ and on 
referring to the Merkara plates I find that sild is 
the term most distinctly there used. It is trae 
it is written #ld stambha in the present grant 
but one peculiarity of this is that no distinction 
is made between long and short 1, and nu 
conclusion, therefore, can be founded on it. 
The term tla stambha would be ig 

as a rule, to Bramays and the uninitiated, and 
hence its conversion into #ld etambha, as used 
in nearly all the granta—the most natural in 
the world. 

Having gone so far as to hazard the predic- 
tion that a pillar inscribed with the edicts of 
Agoka may yet be found in the south, it may 
be allowable to venture a step further, and anti- 
cipate that the most ancient alphabet used in 
the present grant may prove to be the one in 
which it is written, so mach does it resemble 
in general style those deciphered by Prinsep. 

The second inscription attached to this paper 


| records a grant by a king whose name is genoral- 


ly given as Avinita or Durvinita, bat 
who is here simply styled Koigani Mah é- 
riji. Inthesecond of the grants last published 
by me (Ind, Ant. vol. V. p. 133), most of the 
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particulars of which:are confirmed by this one, 


he was called Koigani Vriddha. The | 
present grant was made in the third year | 


of his reign, which, according to the calculations 
in connection with that one, gives us the year 
4.0, 481, and consisted ofa gift to the Soma- 
yaji Vasa Sarmmana, a resident of Mahisena- 
pura. The particolars of the gift are totally 
illegible, and the conclusion is missing. There 
is no clue, therefore, to the situation of Mah d- 
senapura 

The description of the various kings 
sponds with that given in thechief grantsalready 
published. But withregard to Midhava II, 
Koiganill, and Avinita, or Koi igani 
ITI. (as it now seems we should call him), fresh 
information is supplied, confirmatory of what was 
obtained from the grant of ap. 513 already 
referred to. Such are the Brihmanical rovival 
under MidhavaIL, the coronation of K o i- 
ganill, while an infant on his mother's lap, 
and the romantic attachment which gave A vi- 
nita his wife. Regarding this king it is 
further added that “‘ thongh not matured in age, 
yet he waa ripe in virtue,” than which no ex- 
pression could more fully confirm the accuracy 
of the caloulations as tohis age made in connec- 
tion with the grant above mentioned. 

Our advancing knowledge regarding the 
reigns of the Gaiiga kings of Maisur, as I 


will now call them, may be summed up oa 


follows :— 

Kotgani [. ....ccccccrecncceeeeedeD, 188-239 
MAidhava I... ..cccdscees-- —_— 2330. 
Hari Varmma ........ —atat -247-288- 
Vishuw Gopa ..ccccecsens -350- 
PRajo Malla.........cc.:.00- 

Madhava Tr. ...cccccccccancre 425 
Kotganill.. ssesenets 425.478 
Avinita, Koigapi il, ... 478-513- 
es ty ee ee 

Bri Vikram a ce, sconsssscersss 539 
Bhai Vikrama .,..... O80. 


Vilanda, Sri Vallabhikhya 

-Nava Kima, Sivamira, 
Fogo ni LV. secccccccsesses -668. 

PBhima EKopa ,,...... 

PRG&ja Regari ....cccvieries 

Prithivi Koigani ...... 727-777 


sn Cn cc ee 
ners to him is also tanniya 

boars an evident reference 

tte ie sy acre mgrteraptia ante 1% 





Riijja MallaDeve .., 
Ganda Deva ... 


Richa Malla, SaiyaV diya | 
Rob gani  cccscsssccscaacavie 857-869 

Permmanidi, aes 869- 

Malla Deva I. manatee -878-894- 


About this-dinw: tha ave y was overthrown. 
in Maisur by the Cholas, and not long after 


the HoysalaBallalasof Dorasamudra rose 
to power in this country. Of the inscriptions at. 


the foot of the statue of Gomatesvara at Srivann 
Belgola, one which precedes a Ballila grant 
informs us thata Gaiiga Raja built the. si- 
fdlayam or enclosure, An inscription at Ni r- 
gunda, dated a.p. 1065, exhibits a Gafiga- 
rasa still retaining the sounding titles of Kon- 
goli Varmma Dharmma Mahdrijidhirija, but 
as a petty officer of the Hoysala Ballilas, rul- 
ing the Arabela Seventy. About the same time 
the Hoysala king Ereyanga assumes the 
name of Vira Gafiga; and Udayaditya, 


_ ab first a general and then governor of Banavase 


under the Chalukya king Bhuvanaika 
Malla, 1069-1076, calls himself » Gai ga, 
“lord of Kolilapura (Kolir) and Nan- 
dagiri (Nandidurga), and possessor of the 
elephant crest,’ * 

Itthns appears that when the final catastrophe 
occurred the family dispersed to the north- 
wards. Some members of the same line, I think 
it is evident, founded the Gaiigivaméa 
dynasty of Orissa, acknowledged to have come 


elephant lorda, which, commencing at the end of 
the llth century, ruled that country till subdued 
by the Muhammadans in 1534. Wilson shows 
(Macken, Qoll, vol. I. p. oxxxviii.) that the 


| founderwas Anants V armma, “also called 


Kolihala, sovereign of Gaigarairhi,” 
This I am convinced should be “lord of Koli- 


hala (the samo as Kolila-pura) and sovereign of 
Gaigavadi’"  . 

The province of Gangavé di, orthe Ga i- 
gavidi Ninety-six Thousand, occurs so fre- 


| quentlyin the Mnisur inscriptions as to be as 


familiar to meas the name Maisur itself. I have 
also determined its limits as embracing almos. 
the whole of the southern half of Maisur west- 
wards. It formed « principal province under 
Sets oid 
on a or | 
wa Re Ty oh 
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the Gafigs kings, and may be the same as 
the Gafigikunda mentioned in the Vikramdnka 
Deva Charita: the curious Begur stone in the 
Bangalor Museum, which may belong to the 
interval between the uverthrow of the Ga i- 
gas and the rise of the Hoysalas, pre- 
sents us with a king® ruling Gafigavadi as 

an independent sovereign (eka chhatra chhd- 
yes): an inscription st Kandeya describes the 
Hoysalas as originally kings of Gai ga- 
vidi; and the Ga figavadi Ninety-six Thon- 


sand is afterwards enumerated among the pro- 
vinces of their empire. The large body of 
Gaigadikirs rayats are, it is conjectured, the old 


old dominions in the sixteenth centary, in the 
persons of the Gaiigs Rijas of Sivasama- 
dram, the island at the Falls of the Kavéri, 
about twelve miles north-east of Talkad, and the 


Hine was here. extinguished in:siia/ third gene- 
ration. 


Hasrmara Prares. 
Transcript. 
L ‘Svaiti © Jitam bhagavati gata gaganibheni Padmanibheni éri- 


Phy 


Jahnaviya 


kulimala bhyomivabhiéana bbiékara va kha- 


maha — 


ee prahima khapdite 
la parikrama [kanni kshura * fya] Jalitakattodbhiéita éri- 
mii Kof[n]guli Varama Dhirama mahirijidirija dirija taéya putra Vi- 


énu Gopa mahirijedhirija tasya putre 


Kolalapura 


ra Gaga kula mirattanda madha phen lifn|chhana Padmavati 


Deviya Jabdha 


vara prasidba tadsigiltida parama Talavanspura 
madye Saga }® nayana gi * neyi) Sidhirana éammachhohharida 


-Palga- 


Ba mA amaviée Adiviradandu Kiren&da Dhevanurann 
la gge Yarakuladha Madhi gavadana éu-putta Rima Dhevanu 


Tlb. 


He * ran iridhn Raja Mallana hendati bbagter svanu ba- 
1 valitind ‘oppisidh allige  mechhchbn gotta bhimi pa- 
rubbasyandiai krishtia mrittikéhikorbba® chifiché vri- 
kiivalastina Devanura dvisa- 
ndiya = vata vriksha dakshinagyAndisihikorbba kupa tatika 


la (esse vriksha prilgola Ka}kontina Devanura dvigandhi- 


ys kapit vriksha digahirorbba chificha. yriksha Bade- 
navdla Devanira hibeha chifichA  vriksha = uttaraéyi- 
III. ndiéihikorbba  chiiicha yrikshs krishna muttike Alagi- 
vaichiya Devanura dvisandiya [éinim andudutté. 


Eppattga Sakshi. 


(_)stkehioam Edenide 


Translation. 

May it be well! Success through the ador- 
able Padmanibha, resembling (in colowr) the 
cloudless sky. 

A sun illumining the clear firmament of the 
Jahnavi kula, of mighty valour acquired by the 
great pillar of stone divided with a single 

_* Named Ereyafps, and 

ning descending the stare in the clear firmament of 
the wold-sene wood Caign kala’ by which st i perhaps 

be understood that be was 

+ Os “coed thronchoet for 4, except in one word, stahe. 


stroke of his sword, . - resplen- 
dent an a jowel on the forabeed, aa hsiats 
Konguli Varmma Dharmma mahbi- 
rajadhiraja., 
His son was Vishnu Gopa mahiriji- 
dhiraja. 
His son, the lord of KolAla pura, a sun to 
. in * 
The sign ® indicates a letter not deciphered. Words in 


The characters precisely the 
tet do wend soma ba Ss aba eae = 
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the Gaga kula, are the sign or sil) of 
a lnsty elephant, having received a boon from 
the goddess Padmivati,—in the middle of the 
excellent Talavanapura which he was then 
ruling, [in the Saga year, ‘eyes’ . 

] the year Sidbirana, the month Phalguin. 
fnil-moon day, being Sunday,—within Deva- 
niro in Karenid—Rima Deva, the good 
son of Madi Gavuda of the Yarakuls (caste), 
having slain’ He . . . and with great 
devotion éonducted Raja Malla’s wife and 
guards thither, (Ae) being pleased thereat be- 
stowed the following land :-— 

The eastern boundary runs along a field of 
biack soil, » tamarind tree and a pond, to the 


guard-house and Devaniiru; the southern 
boundary runs by the tamarind tree of the 
shining pond and the old watercourse to the 
wood-apple tree at the common boundary of 
Kalkonte and Devanirno; the western 
boundary runs by s tamarind tree to the tama- 
rind tree at the common boundary of Bade- 
navadla and Devaniru; the northern 
boundary runs by « tamarind tree and field of 
black soil to the common boundary of A lag i- 
vanchi and Devanirn, and thus ends on 


_ the north-east. 


Witnesses:—He of the Edenid Seventy, 
witness. 


Baxoaror Musecm Prares. 
Transcript. 

1. Jitam bhagavati gata ghana gaganibhena Padmoanibhena. Srimaj Ja- 
Svasti. hnaveya kulimala vyomivabhisana bhaskarasya syajas java jn 
ya- janita janapadasya  diraniri gana ranilabdha (v)rann vi- 
bhiishana bhiishitasya Kanviyanasa gotrasya érimat EKoaigani 
Varmma | Dharmma  wmahbidhirijasya. Potrasya pituranvigata guna 

Ila, yuktasya =ssvid'yii» = vimmyas 2... sys samya prajt pila matridhiga- 
ta rajya prayojanasya vidvat kavi kafichana nikashopala bhiitasya 
videshatopy § anavideshasya niti  dAstrasya vaktri prayoktri §koda- 
Insya suvibhokia bhakta bbrityn jonasya datinka siltra vritti pranai- 

ns frimat Madhava  mehidhirijya. €Potrasya  pitrupaitamaha gona 
yuktasya anekn chaturddanta yuddhivapte chatur udadhi salfli- 

Tit. swidita yosasah same = dlvirada turagidhirobanitisayotpanna tejaso 
ebatur abhiyoga sampidita sampad videshasyn srimadd-Hori V armm o mahidhirija- 

sya Putrasya gurn go brihmana pijakasyas Nariyaya charaninodhyiita- 

sya érimad ViehnuGopa mahidhirijasya, Triyambaka charani(m) bhoraha raja 
pavitrikritottamingasya vyiyamodvrittes pina kathina bhuja dvayasya sya bho- 

ja bala parikrama kraya krita rijya chira pranashta deva bhoga brahmideyineka sa- 
hasra=—s«isarggigtayann.... kirina parabhaya harina vitaia- kirmuka 
Ile. ghitikinn manih Fidkyotbahank bhoja yngasya koamudi dalabhikara éisira kara kiraga 
samudaya bhavad utara yaéa pratina vibbisyamina jitah srimat M 4d hava mahidhirija- 

sya. Avikaliévamedhivabbridabhishiktah érimat Kadamba kula nabhastala gabhasti miili- 

na éri Krishoo Varmma mahidhirijasya priya bhigineyasya janani devatinka pariya(n)- 

ka ta- 

In samadhigata rijyibhishekasya parasparinavamarddopabbujamina tri vargga sirasya 
vidyi vinayiti éampanna paripitantaritmanah ancka vara vijayopajjita vipula yada 
kshirodaikironavikrita jaga trayasya samadana éara patana vidhura vaniti nayana ma- 
dbukara kuliknla krapiravinda jalaéayasya kavi janiigragannsya ati patushu 

IIIs. patutasya érimat Koigani mahAdhirijasya. Putrepa tad guninugimina pitripara- 
(t) suyfirtho —ssaméjjitayipilashya © sagrahaniilingita © vipula  vakshn _stalena 
vijrimbhamina éekti tre samanta simanta mandalens  niranta- 

m prema bahomininurakta prakriti mandalena oifita nistriméa kara 
karirddita bhujonmélitdri magdalena prati dinsbbivarddhyamiina purusha 
vara guna mani saniitha satvrittiibharanivabhisyaminavapurnshi 


= ess SS 
* Literally, ‘stabbed’ or * pierced.’ 
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yathirha 


guna gana onidhina bhitena 
IVa. na varnndéramibhilakshaya 


dakskind diédbhigoptum pariyiptavatd _pritijana- 
tena suprajesi parama dhirmmakena bhagavan Kamslodaracharananudhyitena kim 


sampadi prithitineka 
dandatayinukrita Vaivasvate- 


bahunf khali yugena Yudhishtirana érimati Kongani mahirijena Atmana 


pravarddhyamina vi 


vipulaisvarye tritiye savatsare Srivane mise tithi vima . . 


syiya ahitignaye Mahisonapura vastavyfya VisaSarmmanemathu. . . . 


IVb. (totally illegible). 
V. (wanting). : 


May it be well! Success through the ador- 
able Padmanibha, resembling (in colour) the 
cloudless sky. 

A sun illumining the clear firmament of the 
Jihnavi kula, master of countries born from the 
rapidity of his own victories, adorned with the 
ornament of a wound obtained in war with 
hosts of terrible enemies, was Sr{mat Ko a- 
gani Varmma Dharmma mahidhi- 


Srimat Madhava mahadhirajia. 

His son, possessed of all the qualities in- 
herited from his father and grandfather, baving 
entered into war with many elephants (so that) 
his fame had tasted the waters of the four 
oceans, of a glory acquired from the equal skill 
with which he rode on elephants and horses, 
of enormous wealth acquired by the practice of 
the four modes of policy, was Srimad Hari 
Varmma mahadhiriji. 

His son, devoted to the worship of gurus, 
cows and Brahmans, the feet of Nara- 
yana, was Srimad Vishnu Gopa ma- 
hadhiraja. 

His head purified by the pollen from the 
lotuses the feet of Tryambaka, his two arms 
grown stout and hard with athletic exercises, 
having purchased the kingdom with his per- 
sonal strength and valour, the reviver of many 
thousands of long-ceased donations for the 
festivals of the gods and endowment of Brih- 
mans, performer of che offering of firstfruits 


(égrayana), both his arms shining with the 
gems of hard knobs produced by the drawing 
of his bow for the destruction of (or against 
the deer) the fear of the enemy, his race illumi- 
nated by his great and glory, was 
Srimat Madhava mabidhirAja. 

The beloved sister's son of Sri Krishna 
Varmmsa mahidhiriji—who, being 
anointed with the final ablations of a completed 
aivamedha, was the sun to the firmament of 
the ious Kadamba obtain- 
ed his royal ‘anointing (or coronation) on the 
couch of the lap of his divine mother, enjoying 
the essence of the three objects of worldly desire 
without one interfering with the othér, of a 
mind purified by the acquisition of learning 
and modesty, his fame acquired by the con- 
guest of many mighty kings surrounding the 
three worlds like the unbroken expanse of the 
milk ocean, a Inke to the lotus of compassion 
for the bees the eyes of fair women disturbed 
by the shower of Kiima’s arrows, reckoned the 
highest theme of poets, the ablest among the 
most able, was Srimat Koigani maha- 
dhiraja. 

By his son, successor to the qualities of 
his father, his broad chest embraced by the 
arms of one who desired him though assigned 
by her father to the son of another, surround- 
ed by bands of feudatories from all sides sub- 
jected by the growth of the three powers of 
increase, having parties of counsellors attached 
to him by constant affection and gifts, having 
with the sharp sword in his hand cut down the 
hosts of his enemies and with his arms plucked 
them up by the root, of a form glorious with 
virtue and set with the gems of the daily im- 
proving qualities of the best of men, though 
not matured in age yet possessed of ripe virtue, 
a mine of clusters of distinguished qualities, 

in punishing according to desert the superior 
ot Velvasonls, able ia seolecting Mkasaler sed 
religious orders which prevailed in the south, a 
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friend to all, of good ‘descent, of the highest 
religious merit, praising the feet of the adorable 
Vishna,—what more ? the Yudhishthira of the 


yer econ’ wealth increased 
by himself, the month Srivana. .. . . to the 
SomsyfjiViasa Sermmans a resident 


Kali yoga, SrimatKoigeni mahfrija, | of Mahisenapura ... 


ARCH AOLOGICAL NOTES, 
BY M. J. WALHOUSE, LATE MCS. 
(Continued from p. 129.) 
No. XX.—Trojan and Indian Prehistoric Pottery, and the Svastika symbol. 


While lately looking over the extraordinary 
collection of antiquities disinterred by Dr. 
Schliemann at Hissarlik, the supposed site of 
old Troy, now in the South Kensington Mu- 
seum, I was struck by likenesses between some 
of the pottery and the carthenware found in 
Indian cairns. In some remarks on “ Minia- 
ture and Prehistoric Pottery,” chiefly from 
graves in Coorg, in vol. [V., pp. 12 and 13, of 
the Indian Antiquary, I have mentioned certain 
urns or jars standing upon three or, occasion- 
ally, four legs,—specimens are figured in the 
plate at the place referred to,—and observed 
that modern Hindu pottery is generally with- 
out feet. Indeed I knew of no other prehis- 
toric pottery with any bat the slightest indica- 
tions of feet, and that very rarely. But in Dr. 
Schliemann’s collection one is struck by the 
number of vessels, of all shapes and sizes, that 
are supported on legs. Three or four large 
urns, figured at pp. 152-3 of the doctor's 
book, Troy and its Remains, especially recall 
the legged Coorg vases, differing chiefly in the 
legs being longer and the bodies rounder and 
fuller, and moreover in being furnished with a 
loop-handle, a feature never seen in Indian 
cairn-pottery, and very rare in European. In 
the Trojan collection, however, legged vessels 


frequently have handles on one or both sides. 
Some of the most striking are figured at 
pp. 166, 229, 282, 285 of the doctor’s book. 
Even miniature vessels no larger than coffee- 
cups are furnished with legs; but, as far as I 
conld see, the number never exceeded three, 
whereas the Indian urns not unfrequently have 
four.* 

Another resemblance was the large amount 


numbers; and miniature urns and utensils 
have also been largely found in the Coorg 
graves. Examples are figured in the Indian 
Antiquary above referred to, and s passage is 
quoted from Mr. Fergusson’s Rude Stone Monu- 
ments, in which he observes that such minia- 
ture pottery was probably made and placed in. 
the tombs as symbols of traditions and prime- 
val usages that had died out. I ventured 
rather to dissent from this hypothesis, which 
hardly seems strengthened by the quantity of 
miniature vessels discovered in ancient Troy. 
They are smaller even than the Indian dwarf- 
ware, and their use more problematical, unless 
indeed they were the toys of Astyanax and his 
playmates! Chédffis of the true Indian form 
also appear in the Schliemann collection, and 
there is one medium-sized black chésf perfectly 
corresponding with those often found in Madras 
cairns. There are also two or three vessels 
with: side-spouts like that numbered 7 in the 
plate in the Indian Antiquary, vol. IV. previously 
mentioned. Earthenware platters or saucers, 
so abundant in Indian cairns, are also frequent, 
of the same shape and size, amongst the pottery 
from Hissarlik, as well as beads of oxen and 
other animals in terra-cotta ; and similar objects 
of the same size have been found in scores 
in the cairns on the Nilgiri Hills; while the 
quaint pieces in the Museum, termed by Dr. 
Schliemann “ Juno and Minerva idols”, strongly 
recall some clay figures depicted by Captain 
Congreve and Mr, Breeks in their works on the 
antiquities of the Nilgiris. 

Far surpassing the rest of the fictile assem- 
blage in bulk and height, a very Ajax Telamon 
in earthenware, an immense jar is conspicuous 
in the Museum. Nearly six feet high and taper- 
ing from the shoulders, where it is 43 feet 
across, to a point at bottom, it is marked as 


* Vessels standing om round bottom-rims, as in modern basins, occur in the Trojan ware,—never, I think, in Indian, 
ancient or modern. 
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probably a “ gabstitate for a cellar,” and con- 
sidered by Dr. Schliemann to have been used 


290) of a row of these colossal jars, found side | 
by side undorgroand,as though used for storing | 
wins, oil, and perhsps grain. Such indeed 


may have been their intention. Huge jars have 
served such purposes in the East long before 
the daysof Ali Baba, This Trojan example, 
however, reminded me of the great burial-jars 
often found in the south of India, which it 
resembled in size, shape, and general appear- 
ance. These have been lately tonched upon 


by Bishop Caldwell in the Indian Antiquary, | 


vol. VI. p. 279, anda farther notice of them may 
be read in the Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, 
N. 8. vol. VIL p. 31. I have often found them, 
buried with the mouths at no great depth under- 
ground, and a large flat stone laid above ; they 
were of coarse red ware, five feet or more high, 
tapering to the end, and within filled with 
earth, and pieoss of bone at the bottom. In 
Travankor they are said by the matives to 
contain the remains of virgins sacrificed by 
rijas, on the boundaries of their estates, to 
protect them and confirm their engagements. 
Near Chaughat a large vanlt was found full of 


these jara, which recalls the row of jars under- | 


ground depicted in Dr, Schliemann’s book. 
Upon this subject, and with reference also to 
Bishop Caldwell's remark that from the small- 


ness of the moatha of the urns it would seem © 


the bodies must have been put in piece-meal, 
I beg to subjoin & curious communication 
which appeared in the Afthenawm in Febroary 


1876, and shows that the idea of burying | 


in earthenware vessels was not unknown in 
Home :— 

“T cannot yot state anything definitely about 
the beantiful roins found in the ‘Villa Aldo- 
brandini,’ for their name, their destination, is 
still a mystery to the topographers. I shall 
simply mention, as a matter of curiosity, the 
discovery of a common wine amphora of terra- 
cotta, which had been ased as a receptacle for 
a human skeleton of mature age. As the 
orifice of the jar was simply three inches in 
diameter, the different parts of the body, and 
forced throngh the opening. This strange pro- 
cess had certainly some connexion with sorcery, 
or rather with the superstitiona of the lower 








ee Religions," &e., which he prints in the 


| earlier part of his book. M. Burnonf holds that 


this mysterious and much-debated symbol is 
intended to denote the invention of the fire- 
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But in the Atheneum of 12th January last® 


remark that the Indian or Buddhist svastika is 
almost invariably drawn 4p, the reverse of the 
Greek archaic cross, and is a monogram or 
character composed, as General Cunningham 
has pointed out, of two Pali characters, signify- 
ing ‘it is well.’ As a Buddhist emblem it 


Fergusson at about 250 8.c. 


that on the first appearance of the symbol in 


designated it the Mmwander, and considered it 
emblematical of water. Its first appearance is 
on the pottery of archaic Greece, as on that 
in the British Museum ascribed to between the 
years 700 and 500 B.c., and now on that dis- 
interred by Dr. Schliemann on the site of Troy. 
On all this pottery and on its earliest examples 
the sign occurs profusely, and is found drawn 
both ways, occurring soon the same archaic 
Greek urn in the British Museum; hence the 
distinction made by Mr. Westropp between 
the Greek and Buddhist forms hardly seems 
tenable, especially as it is found drawn both 


with the Sky-god Zeus, the chief deity of the 
archaic Greeks, and to have symbolized his 
thunderbolt, as subsequently in Scandinavia it 


pottery, as well as in Asia Minor and North 
Africa, especially where there had been Phosni- 
cian colonies. It is remarkable that the symbol 
is not found on Egyptian, Babylonian, or Assy- 
rian remains : crosses are frequent, bat not the 
svastika ; neither does it occar on Mexican 
monuments. 

In the museums of Sweden and Denmark 
there are several hundred gold bracteates, which 
appear to have been worn as amulets or medals, 


the 3rd or 4th to the 7th or 8th century of our 
era. They are mostly after Byzantine models, 


in heraldry, where it is termed the croiz oram- 





* Reprinted ante, p.119—Ep. 
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ponne. Planché, in his Purswigant of Arms, 
says of it: “ It is a mystic figure called in the 
Greek Church gammadion. It is very early 
seen in heraldry, and appeared in the paintings 
in the old palace of Westminster, Its significa- 
tion.is at present unknown.”’ It was constantly 
introduced in ecclesiastical vestments, and, 
doubtless with a belief in its talismanic efficacy, 
is often found on ancient bells in parish church- 
es,—so keeping up its connection with the 
air, our forefathers, firmly believing that de- 
mons—the ‘powers of the air'—were driven 
away by the clang of church bells. In our 
own day it has become a favourite ornamental 
device,—we may be sure with no thought of 
symbolism,—and the archwologist returning 
from India may observe it covering ceilings, 
cornices, fenders, and other iron-work. 

In India the svastike is found on Buddhist 
coins referred by Mr. E, Thomas to about 330 
B.C, and also sppears in Prinsep’s engray- 
ings of Hindu coins. It is a sacred Buddhist 
emblem in Tibet, is the chinha or device of 
Suparéva, the seventh Tirthaikara of the Jains,” 
and is said to be used by the Vaishnavas also as a 
mark on their sacred jar. (Moor's Hindu Pan- 
theon.) But probably its most remarkable exist- 
ing use is in China and Japan, respecting 
which we will quote a passage from a very 
interesting article on Japanese Heraldry in 
Volume V. of the Transactions of the Asiatic 
Society of Japan, premising that heraldry has 
existed in Japan from a period far earlier than 
900 a.p., and every daimid family had its own 


pARs! FUNERAL AND INITIATORY RITES. 

Su,—Allow me to correct a few errors in the 
valuable psper that appears in the Indian Anti- 
quary, vol. VI. pp. 311-315, on “ Parsi faneral and 
initiatory rites, and the Pirst religion,” by Prof. 


divided into three classes of Dasturs, Mobeds, 
and Herbsads. Herbad, or Erwad 





tika “is the Manji badge of the Hachisuka 
family, Daumiés of Ava, sometimes drawn #, 
and sometimes, but less frequently, 4h. It is 


mangle the dead bodies of human beings."’ In 
China it is common, enters largely into ornament, 
and is often worn asacharm. It is curious in- 
deed to find the same symbol used with « mystic 
meaning both in English and Japanese heraldry, 








. 
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difference in civil or social righta, as is the case 
amoug the Hindus. Females are all Ost. They 
cannot be Herbad so long aa they are not eligible 


to the holy order, 

In another place the kearned writer confounds 
the corpee-bearers with NasasAldrs. ‘The 
former are called Khaindhidas (sim), from 
khdndh, meaning ‘a shoulder,’ and their office 
is to carry the bier on their shoulders from the 
door of the deceased's honse to that of the 
Tower of Silence. They are held inferior to 
Nasasdlire, who cannot strictly be called corpse- 
bearers. 

When a Parsi dies the NasasAlirs bring an emp- 
ty bier from the Nasdakhdad (44\4“i4t)—a house 
where they and Ehfndhids are required to be pre- 
sent toattend any instantaneous call for service—to 
the house of the deceased. An hour before start- 


ing fer the Tower, they enter the room where the | 


body is deposited on a smooth alsb of stone. The 
Nusasilirs take up the body from the slab and 
place it on the bier, which then rests on the slab. 
Then, after the Mobeds have chanted some prayers, 
the Nasasdlirs remove the bier to the entrance door 
of the house, where the Khiindhiila wait to receive 
it, hia delivered, the Naanailiirs, who are 
always two, except when the corpse is very hoavy, 
walk with the bier, one on each side to the door 
ofthe Tower. Here the Nasasilirs again receive 
the bier and carry it into the inner part of the 
Tower. The Ebfndhifls are on no occasion per- 
mitted to enter the Tower. None but Nasasiiliira 


cando so. The Ehfntdhids are“ well cared for | 


and well paid;" but to say that they “are not 
associated with by the rest of the community” is 
far from true. They associate freely with the rest 
ofthe Piirsis, can reside in the sama honse with 
them, can eatat the same table—in fact there is 
nothing to prevent them from so associating 
with the other members of the community. 

Prof, Williams considers feeding the dog with 
bread a part of the ceremony called Sag-did. In 
this also he is mistaken. The ceremony of 
Sag-dtd is nothing more than showing the corpse 
to any dog, and not necessarily a white one ora 
‘four-eyed" one. The very etymology of the 
word fully explains the ceremony. It is derived 
from Persian seg, meaning ‘s dog,’ and did, from 
didan, ‘to see," 

Again, “the fire sanctuary of the sagri,” as 
the writer sayz, “has a window or aperture so 
arranged that when the sacred fire is fed with 


the flame may be projected over the dead body at 


the moment of its exposure.” This is not correct. | 


With no such design is the sagri built. The pro- 





fessor himeclf admits that “oa ray from the 
sacred fire had barely opportunity to fall on the 
corpse at all.” 

The bread with which the so-called funeral dog 


| is fed is supposed by Prof. Williams to be a eub- 


stitute for the flesh of the dead body. Here, too, 
he is mistaken, Nowhere even in the whole of the 
Zand Avestd is bread ever supposed to be a 
substitute for the flesh. To feed a dog at the 
Tower of Silence is a practice sanctioned by con- 
vention, rather than by religion. Of all animals 
the dog is most dear to the Piirsia, on account of 
its undeviating faithfulness, and consequently 
they keep up the practice of feeding a dog as 
almost a sacred obligation. 


In another place the learned professor has | 


said that the soul of the deceased man is supposed 
to hover about in a restless state for the three 
days immediately succeeding death, in the neigh- 
bourhood of the dakkmas, This ig nob quite 
correct. Only the soul of a sinful man is supposed 
to do ao, 
Again, itis mot necessary that the initiatory 
ceremonies on sdmitting a young boy into the 
Parsi religion should take place in a fire-temple. 
For this purpose, a private dwelling ia as good 
88 a fire-temple. Nor ia it necessary that the 
ceremony should be performed by a Dastur pre- 


| siding over several Mobeds. In many cases, 


when the parents are not well off, only ono or two 


About the bull whose urine is drunk nt the 
initiatory ceromony I have to add that the boll 
is called Varasio (92¥1%), and must be of a 
white colour: if a single hair on ita body be 
found other than white, the animal is rejected as 
unfit for the purpose. I will: conclude with the 
remark that I cannot discover what Prof. Williams 
means by “ the second shirt.” 

Soninm Kivast Kuawniti. 

Sim,—Some authorities give 79 a. p., and some 
give 78 ap, as the date of commencement of 
the Saka era; and similarly the Savwal ers of 
Vikramiditya is by some dated from 67 n.c., and 
by some from 56 2.c. Which is the correct date in 
each case, and why P 

2, What is the correct method for converting 
Savwat and Saka dates into years a,p.? Ordi- 


' | marily the conversion is made by sim 
eandalwood fuel by the veiled priest, just before 
the corpse-bearers euter the Tower, a ray from_ 


simply 
57 (56), or subtracting 79 (78), to or from the date 
4.D.,a8 the case may be; but, since the Sermeat, 
Saka, and Christian yeara do not begin on the same 
day, I do not understand how the ordinary simple 
can be correct. 
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3. What roles fix the day on which the Saxhwat 
and Saka years respectively should begin ? 

4. Does a year Saka comprise the same number 
of days as a year Samat / and what is the exact 
length of a Sarseat year ? 

V. A. Surrs. 


Hamirpur, N.W.P., 22nd April 1878. 

The Hindu Saka year is properly sidereal, com- 
mencing with the sun's entry into the sign Mésha 
or Aries, and, aa its length is 365 days 6 hours 
126 minutes, its commencement moves very 
slowly forward on the European solar year. Thus 
the epoch of the Saka era was 14th March 78 av. 
but the sun’s entrance into Mésha now falls on 
the llth or 12th April, #0 that the Saka year 1800 
began on Thursday, 11th April 1878,—the sidereal 
year having gained 23 days on the solar one in 
1800 years. 

From this it will be seen that, for the approxi- 
mate conversion of a date,—if it fall within the 
first three months of the Christian year,—we find 
the Saka year by subtracting 70; if in the last 

nine months, by subtracting 78.° The first nine 
Acaibk of ae Bak ee correspond to the last 
Tsk tas Chan Ook ce three in the 
former to the first three in the succeeding year of 
the latter reckoning, making the approximate 
equation to the Saka era + 78} to bring it to the 
Christian date. 


The Sathvat year is reckoned exclusively by the 


Chandra-mina or luni-solar system, and over 
Northern India begins with the new-moon which 
immediately precedes the sun's entrance into 
Mésha. Bat, as twelve lunar months (354 days 8 
hours 48} minutes) fall about 11 days short of the 
sidereal year, an intercalary or ‘lound’ month is 
supplied, on a particular principle, about thrice in 
eight years—msking such years consist of 383 
days 21 bours 32} minutes. The epoch of this 
era was the new-moon of March 57 3.c., whence ita 
equation is — 56]; or we subtract 56 from the 
Sarhvat date during the first nine or ten months of 
the year, but 57 during the last two, to obtain the 
year A.D. 

In Gujarft and south of the Narmadé, however, 
the year commences with the new-moon of Kirtti- 
ka (Oct.-Nov.), whence we have an equation of 
— 564 ; or we subtract 57 from Satmhvat dates falling 
in the months of KArttika, Mirgadirsha, and part 
of Pausha (to 31st Dec.), but 56 for dates falling 
withgn all other Hindu months, in order to obtain 
the Christian year, and wice verad. For fuller in- 
formation on details Warren's Kdla-Sonkalila, 
Jervis's Weights and Measures of India, §c., 
Prinsep’s Useful Tables, and Cowasjee Patell’s 
Chronology may be consulted.—Ep. 


- ASSYRIAN DRESS ILLUSTRATED BY THAT 
OF THE HINDUS. 

In reading lately Rewlinson’s Five Great Moner- 
chies of the Ancieat World I came across a passage 
describing the dress of the Assyrian foot archers 
(vol. I p. 430), part of which is as follows — — 


it is fastened by a broad belt or girdle 4 | 
little more than half-way down the thigh. aged 
make it sometimes closely resembles the tunic of 
the first period, but more often it has the pecu' 
pendent ornament which bas been compared to 
the Scotch phillibeg (Leyard’s Niaewwh and ite Re- 
mains, vol. II. p. 896), and which will here be given 
that name.” 

On this passage I would observe, firstly, ‘that 
‘tunic’ is a misnomer as spplied to the garmen’ 
in question, as the word is more properly used of « 
garment covering the body, whereas the article of 
dress in the illastration is fastened round the 
waist and falls over the thighs. Secondly, I think 
that any resident of India, looking at the illustra- 
tion given on the page from which the quotation is 
taken, would at once remark the similarity of the 
archer’s solitary garment to the Indian dAoti. For 
those readers who have not been in this country, 
I may explain that the dhoti consists of a strip of 
cotton cloth wound round the waist, the outer 
extremity being into a thick fold or 
pleat, of which one end is tucked into the cloth that 
has been passed round the waist, while the rest of 
the fold hangs down in front or at the side, looking 





posed to resemble a Scotch phillibeg. 
fold is to be seen in the illustrations on 
pp. 436 and 477 of the same volume.—E. W. W. 
ARCH ZOLOGY IN JAPAN. 
Japan has an active archwological society. 
bearing tho title of Kobutzu Kai (Society of Old 
Things). Its members, numbering 200, are scat- 
tered throughout the land, but meet once a month 
in Yeddo. bingy Arcucsesgcrmamy he cs. ae 
ese gentlemen, learned men, snd priests; the 
latter especially have boen the means of bringing 


= 


land. Von Siebold has lately made a most inter-— 

esting discovery of s prehistoric mound at Omari, 
sear YoBdo; cosdoiainy over &:500 diletend aolecian 
in stone, bronze, &c. In » recent communication 
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fo the Berlin Anthropologiache Gesellschaft, he 
describes the origin of the terra-cotta images 
found in old Japanese burial-grounds. It appears 
that up to the year 21.0. it was the custom to 
surround the grave of a dead emperor or empresa 


with  nomber of their attendants, buried alive up | 


to their necks, their heads forming o ghastly ring 
about the burial spot. Atthe date referred ta, the 
custom was abolished, ond the living offerings 
were replaced by the clay figures which have 
hitherto attracted so much attention — Nature. 





‘CONTRACTED BURIALS.’ 

With regard to the remarks at page 4f of the 
current volume on the practice of contracted 
burials existing amongst the Abors of the Brahma- 
putra valley, where the dead are placed im very 
small graves in a sittiag posture, it may be noted 
that Herodotrs (IV. 190) reports that in his 
time. “all the Libyan Nomads, except the Nass- 
monians, bury their dead sitting, os the Greeks 
do.” This is curiously confirmed by the research- 





ea of Dr. Schliemann at Mycenm, who found 
skeletons compressed into extremely marrow 
graves—not, he thinks, aa some have surmised, by 
way of insult, though it is difficult to conceive the 
cause, as there was no apparent necessity for 
such ahabit. However, in pre-historio interments 
both in Great Britain and Germany, bodies are 
not unfrequently found in large graves placed on 
one side, or huddled up in a corner, in sitting 
posturea—certainly through no lack of space. 
Bodies, io; anc Boe usbils fraud tx seaece CAEN 
compressed into “the attitude of one who curls 


| himself up to sleep,” and it has also been proved 
that bodies were placed in the contracted position 


for burning, as wellnas for burial. If the Abors 
ofthe Brahmaputra have any reason, traditional 
or otherwise, for their custom of putting their 


dead ‘trussed up,’ face and. knees together, in 


such small graves, it might throw some light on 
the origin of this very wide-spread, ancient, and 
onintelligible practice. Perhapa some archmolo- 
gist, who bas an opportunity, might inquire.—W. 


~ BOOK NOTICES. 


Tas History or Ixia as told by ite own historinna : the 


posthumous papers of the late Sir H. M. Elliot. K.0.B., 
edited ond continued by Prof. John Dowson, MB. A.&., 
Staff College, Sandharst. Vol. VILL London : i 


& Co., 1877. 

The volume before us completes one of the most 
valuable contributions ever made to Oriental 
science. Eleven years, says Professor Dowson, 
have now passed since he took up the work of 
editing Sir Henry Elliot's reliques. 

The labours of his predecessors in possession of 
those papers, though not without value, were 
unimportant as compared with what remained to 
do; forthe MSS. left by Sir Henry were quite 


insufficient for the accomplishment of his great | 
i extracts given are those relating to the miseries 


The labours of the editor, therefore, have 
been to a great degree original ; and he is entitled 
so far greater credit than might be supposed from 
the title of the work. 

This, as it now stands, contains at least a notice 
of every Mohammadan chronicle relating to India 
known to be worth the trouble of opening, with 
extracts of greater or less bulk from moat; so 
that the student is not only 
tolerably complete History of Tadia from the 
Musulmin point of view and knowledge, but ia 
also furnished with » valuable guide for individual 
research. Itto be regretted, indeed, that in o 
work with euch w title there should be no extract 


with a | 


considerable respectabi 
ter, Patan ae, hay rnret emall jay 





ing; though this latter fault is to a certain extent 
remedied by the excellent double Index which 
accompanies tho present concluding volume. 
This contains also the Musulmén authorities for 
the decline and fall of the Mughal Empire (somo of 
the writers are Hindus, bot they oll affect the 


style of Islim), The decay of literary power was, 


unfortunately, as marked at this period as that 


"of political und military talent; and the best of 


the later native chronicles, the Siyarw'l muta 


. akhihirin, is excluded from the volume, because it 


was impossible to devote much space to » work, 
however excellent, which is claewhere attainable 
to the student. Probably the most interesting 


suffered by the last puppet emperors before our 
entry into Delbi, those showing the native opinion 
of the invading English and French, and the 
accounts of the last battle of Panipat. None of 
these equal im value thot of “ Kasi Rai,’’ in the 
Asiatic Researches, but veveral of them confirm 
it, and mention the writer in terms which show 


Bijapur, Abmadnagar, &c., and we may expreas the 
hope that those possessed of rare MS. histories of 
any of tho Bahmani dynasties wi!l communicate 
with him respecting them. 

ity, it is aay incaurtuct, 
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fom uur bat oe 
me, aud 
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Norges ow Tre History asp Awriguities or Caath anp 
Basseis, by J. Gerson do Conls, MLELC.S., &e., &e. 
Bombay : Thacker, Vining, & Co. 

“Save me from my friends," asys a Spanish 
proverb, with which Dr. Da Cunha, as a member of 
a kindred race, is doubtless acquainted, and which 
must have recurred to him pretty often since the 
demand for his monographs upon the two moat 
ancient porta of the North Konkan induced him 
(as be tella os in his prefice) to unite them in a 
serious volume, sppareotly with some slight alter- 





ations, and the addition of 26 illustrations and | 
a map. The result is that we have, in an un- | 


handy and costly volume, a large amount of in- 
formation upon the cities of Chau landBassein, 
“and the domains which there adjacent lie,” which 
would have been far more convenient to the few 
inquirers interested in the matter in the form of 
two octaro pamphlets. The illustrations might 
well have been left out. The photographs, as 
Dr. Da Cunha seems to be aware, are execruble ; 
the engravings mostly very little better; and 
the map, with ite orthography of no syatem (and 
generally different from that used in the body of 
the work), and its scanty and incorrect topography, 
is, if possible, worse; and there is no Index. 

The public (of Bombey at least} has heard so 
much, and yet so little that was pleasant, of Dr. Da 
Cunha's method of using his authorities, that we 
would not willingly enter upon the subjett if we 


were not forced to do so by the fact that we havo 


ourselves been worse handled by bim than almost 
anybody else. A writer on scientific subjects 
necessarily, and by his own act of publication, 


places his ideas or opinions (let the value of the’| 4 


same be more or lees) at the disposal of other 
inquirers ; and a compiler who does not quote 


authorities wrongs rather his readers than hia 


informants, though his conduct is reprehensible 
enough, But when the ipsissima eeréa of any 
writer are used by another, the former is entitled, 
bry the courtesy of letters, to inverted commas and 
& marginal citation ; nor is hig right to be avoided 
by a mere mutilation or paraphrase of the passage. 
Of this eae, we: eegre eo WAT ees Gerson da 

* Our note runs an follows -—"* © © © ® A very large 
is mas of Bi Ken gen in B nf 


he. De. da, Ounbh 
Se ginal Tanai S peiatore-deviicy for e Pom 


peer pera ndenae ike Ghee 


"city, which encloses two sides of Rewadanda, as the — 
| son does the other two, and is now chiefly covered 


Geremmont 
j or 5. E. Has. 
rbingniee 
















Cunha is either ignorant or negligent. Pega 
one instance out of many, an editorial note 
Ind. Ant. vol. ITT. p. 182, to his p. 88, and e 
with a pleonasm, but acknowledged in no lo 
whatever. 

There ia some pleasure in turning from the 
demorits of an old contributor to his virtues, and 
there is no papain iulal 
better guide to the Portuguese ‘remains a 
Bombay than any other yet accessible. He tr vat 





is still a recognized name for the whole ancient 


with palm gardens. The relation between thetwo 
would seem in their best days to have been that 
of London in general to the parts | below bridge.” 
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common in the nomenclature of Western India, 
as ‘ Virdwal,” ‘Bhusdwal,’ ‘LAkiw’li,” &c., and 
apparently means ‘a street of huts." The first or 
characteristic syllable is more mysterious, but 
our author's conjecture that it designates “ Chinna 
Deva Silsbira” ia ss unlikely a derivation as is 
possible to conceive, seeing Chhittadéva (as 
his name is now properly deciphered) lived long 
after the name had become well-known. ‘Choul’ 
is modern ‘Cheeches’ language, and it is most 
unfortunate that this ‘pigeon’ term should have 
been selected for ‘ Hunterization’ and official and 
acholastic use as * Chanl." 


Dr. Da Cunha, however, sa we have said, 


troubles himself comparatively little about the 
early Hindu period, and, indeed, is hardly the 
safest guide upon it. For instance, on the authority 
(apparently) of the Bhinddp plates, he saya that the 
Sii&hfra family reigned ‘af SriSth&naka,’ 
. which, ag far as nomenclature can be trusted, 
must be the modern Th4néor Tanna, the capital 
of the island of Salsette. Now there is no evidence 
in the plates that they reigned af Sri Sthinaka 
at all, but merely over it; and the grantee is called 
‘sovereign of 1,400 villages’; whereas Salsette or 
Shatehsaahti seems neverto have contained 
more than 66 (as its name implies), so that it waa 


but a small part of his dominions, and Thiné | 


was but the head-quartera of the sub-division in 


which the grant was made; strictly analogous are — 
the cases of the Portugueseand English, onder both | 
of whorh grants have been made of land in Salsette | 

available to most students on the spot; and Dr, 
| Da Cunha would seem not to have been parti- 


by authorities not ruling in Thind, in which the 
latter refer, like the old copper-plate grantors, to 
the local authorities of Thind, The conjecture 
therefore taken up by Dr. DaCunha, that Puri, 
which the SilAhira plates mention as their capital, 
was Thin&, ‘the capital par excellence,’ has no 
foundation ; and, as moxt authories are agreed in 
the opinion that GhArapnri, ‘ Elepltanta,’ never can 


have been the site of a capital city, Rijapdtri, | 
which was, within our own days atleast, the capital | 


of a tiluké in the North Konkan, under the Mari- 
this and English, may be taken aa the most likely 
place, the more so as there is some shadow of 
royalty hanging about the name." 

A still more obvious improbabability attaches 
to the identification (p, 167) of Kalyfin in the 
Konkan with the eapital of “ Raja Bhuvar the 
Solankhi, in the year of Vikrama 752", derived 
from-the Rafnamdid. Sarely Dr. DaCunha knows 


up no memories of the western séa-board." 
Similarly the observations on cave-temples at 
© Conf, Ind. Ant. vol. V. pp. 274, 277. 
* Conf. Ratnamdld ia Jour. Bo. A. EAs. Soc. vol. VITL 
p. 76, wheres Bboved is distinctly sid to beve come from 





p. 255, and particularly the nse of the name ‘ Vira 
Chola’ for Eldra, rest on obsolete surmises of 
Dr. Wilson's, and are of no valne. 

Leaving, however, this ground, we come to the 
Portuguese period, in respect to which, probably, 
Dr, Da Cunha’s opportunities are only equalled 
by those of some of the Catholic clergy, one of 
whom, we believe, assisted him somewhat in his 
labours. It ia a pity that none of the reverend 
Fathers of the Company of Jesus have os yet 
favoured us with any treatise upon subjects 
which must be amply treated of in their own 
archives. For thers is no chronicle of Portuguese 
India which does not bear witness to the uon- 
ceasing activity ofthe Paulistines (Indian 
Jesuits), and even now their position in the Presi- 
dency of Bombay ia one which must give every 


| opportunity for research. 


An error may be noted at p. 181], where our 
author quotes (without acknowledgment) from 
this journal certain fortifications near Bhivandi 
as 'bailt by the Portuguese at Thind.’ They are 
ten milea from that place, and stand to it os 
Kara or Batoum, and not as the castles of the 
Dardanelles, do to Constantinople. It is quite 
studied military engineering and topography. The 
forte built ‘at Thin’ were doubtless those still 
visible from the railway bridge. The great fort 


there, now the jail, was begun after 1728, and was- 


still incomplete in 1739. 
The late English and French authorities are 


cularly well qualified to deal with the latter, since 
he speaks, apparently on his own authority, of 
‘ the spiritueuz Du Porron,' a term not admitted 
by the Academy as applicable to any wit—exoept 
perhaps ‘ Monsieur Ponch." 

It is unnecessary, therefore, tofollow him further, 
and moat of his readers will, we think, agree with 
the conclusions that he could have done a good 
deal more if he had tried to do less; and that jt 
is a great pity he did not, as we have certainly 
no other work on the subject equal to his; and 
he blocks the way so effectually that unless he 
should take advice, cut his book again into the 
original two portions, and substitute for his nse- 
less illustrations some sort of an index, and a 
few notes on the Hinda and Muhammadan periods 


| spproaching the present state of knowledge on the 
that the name of the royal Solankhi race conjures | 


subject, we are not likely to get anything better 
for a good while. 
&. 
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SANSKRIT AND OLD CANARESE INSCRIPTIONS. 
EY J. FP. FLEET, Bo, 0.8, MBAS. 
(Continued from p. 164.) 
No. XLII. formity with the custom of the Chel ASTER 


AS p. 15 of the present volume, I gave a 
copper-plate grant of the Eastern Cha- 
lukyadynasty. I understood, at that time, that 
this dynasty had been noticed in print only by 
Dr, Burnell in his South-Indian Paleography, 
But I now find that an earlier account of tt by 
Sir Walter Elliot is to be found in his second 
paper on Numismatic Gleanings at Madr. Jour. 
of Lit, aud Sc., N. 8. Vol. IV, p. 75. 

I find, also, that the first of two copper-plate 
grants published by Bil Gaigidhar Sistri at 
Jour, Bo, Br. BR. As. Soc., Vol. UL, p. 1,18 6 grant 
of the founder of this dynasty, Vishnuvar- 
dhanal, or Kabja-Vishnuvardhana, 
or, os he is named on the seal of the grant, 
Sri-Bittarasns, i.e. the king Sri-Bitta 
or Bitti. It deduces his genealogy from his 
grandiather Ranavikramao,—the Puli- 
kééi L of the Aihole inscription at Vol. V., 
p. 67, and his father, Kirttivarmd L 
The donor is Vishnuvardhana. But 
he is only styled Yweerdja; ond the grant 
is dated on the day of the full-moon of the 
month Kirttikain the eighth year of the 
raign of the Mahdrdja, and without any re- 
ference to the Saka era. Tho Mahdrdja must 
be Kirttivarma IL, or Maagoallé 
vara, or Pulikédi IL If it is Kirtti- 
varma IL, the inference would be that the 
formal division of the Chalukya kingdom 
into the Western and Eastern territories was 
carried out before the death of Kirtti- 
varim a, and that his youngest son, Vishnon- 
vardhanal., was his Yurardja for the Enst- 
ern division, This inference might be drawn 
without necessitating any conflict with the 
statement of the Aihole inscription that M a i- 
ga liévara became king on the deathof Kir t- 
tivarmaé,; and that the succession after- 
wards went back to Pulikési IL, the son 
of Kirttivarm 4, because ho waa preferred 
by the people to the unnamed son whom 
Maigaliévara destined to succeed himself. 
But it is hardly compatible with the stnte- 


ment of the Yéwtr inscription that, in con- | 


 South-Indian Paloography. 


Monigalisvara assumed the government 
only because Polikééi I. was of too tender 
years to be recognized as king at the death of 
Kirttivarma L, and that he voluntarily: 
restored the throne to Pulikési IL, as soon 
as the latter became of mature age. Whatever 
may be the circumstances under which Ma - 
gallévara succeeded,—whether as a usurper, 


or as regent,—the facts that he, by the Bidimt_ 


inseription at Vol. VL, p. 363, succeeded in 
Saka 458 or 499, and that Pulikési IL. (by 
No. XXVIL of this Series at Vol. VL, p. 72) 
did not succeed till Saka 531 or 532, and (by 
the Aihole inscription) was still reigning ia 
Saka 556,’ show,—l, that Palikééi Il. mnst 
certainly have been of very tender years at) the 
death of Kirttivarma I, and,—2, that, 
consequently, Vishnovardhana L, being 
his younger brother, must have been a mere 
infant at that same time, and cannot have 
been installed as Yurardja. I would therefore 
hold,—1, that the formal separation of the 
Western and the Eastern branches took placo 
at some time after the accession of Pulikési 
IL, and also after the date of this grant; 2, 

that the Mahdréja of the grant now noticed 
SS Baiikaer te, thongh he is not mentioned 
in the genealogy ; and 3, that, in accordance with 
this, the date of the grant is Saka 539 (a.0.617-3) 
or 540. The full titla of Vishnnuvar- 
dhana I. in this grant are Sri-prithieteallabha, 


or ‘favourite of the world’; Yeeerdja; and - 


Vishamasiddhs, or ‘he who is successful under 
difficulties.’ The last was adopted ns one of the 
standard mottoes of the Eastern Chaluk yaa, 
and appears on the seals of some of the grante 
of subsequent kings of that dynasty. 

Another copper-plate grant of Vishnu var- 
dhana I. is givenas Plate xxiv. of Dr. Burnell's 
The only other 
name mentioned in this grant is that of his elder 
brother Satydéraya, i.e Pulikést I, 
An explanation of the titl Vishomasiddhi is 
given in |. 3, in the words sthalajala-rana-girs- 
vishama-durggtahu labdha-iddhitpdd=Vishama- 


shall shortly explain my Tas fr alin my rnding otto dat of the Aihole inseription from “when Sake 


508 hall ecnired” te" when Sake 680 had 
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ciddhih, te. “(he tho is called) Vishama- 
sidd hi, because he acquired success by land 
and by sea, in the woods and on the mountains, 
under difficulties, and against fortresses,’ or, 
perhaps, ‘because he acquired success against 
fortresses, difficult of access, (which wera gituated) 
on iand and in the sea and in the woods and on 
the mountains.” In these plates Vishnuvar- 


dhana L. is styled Mahdrdja; the grant must, | 


therefore, be subsequent to the formal establish- 
ment of the Eastern branch of the dynasty. It 
was made on the occasion of an eclipse of tho 
moon in the month Srfvana. And the date, 
though it is not referred to the Saka era, is 
specified more fully in numerical symbola in’ the 
last line, in the words sai 16 mé 4 di 15, ie. 
‘in the sixteenth year and the fourth month (of 
‘ir reign), and on the fifteenth day (of the 
wucmeth).* 

Also, tranalations of two more copper-plate 
grants of this dynasty have been given at Ind. 
“nk, Vol. IL, p. 175. 

The inscription now published is another 
Eastern Chaluakya grant, from the original 
ylates, which belong to Sir Walter Elliot, and 
are marked as having been obtained from J. R. 
Pringle, Esq. Ihave no information as to where 
they were found. 

The plates are seven in number, about 7}‘* 
loug by 2)’ broad. The ring connecting them 
had been ont before they came into my hands ; 
it is about 7" thick, and $}"’ in diameter. The 
rcel is rather oval than circular, and has,—at 


the top, the moon; in the centre, the motto 
Sri-Vishamasiddhi ; and at the bottom, a lotng. 
The plates are well preserved, except towards 


| the ends of the lines, where they are rather 


corroded, thongh they are sufficiently legible. 
The language is Sanskrit, —ungrammatical 
in the details of the grant. The characters are 
of the usual early Enstern Chaluk ya type. 
The Anusedra is written usually aboye the line, 
but is sometimes irregularly placed; and in a 
few cases it is written on the bottom line,— 


Gg in Chiithtirbtyasya, 1. 24, Aijadarmmana, 


Il. 25 and 29-30, Vesiniéarmana, 1. 34, and Mam- 
dubiyasya, 1. 59. 

It isa grant of Vishnuvardhana IL, 
the grandson of Vishnuvardhana L, 
with whom the genealogy commences. It is 
dated on Wednesday, the tenth day of. the 
bright fortnight of the month Chaitra, 
under the Magha nakehatra,* in the second 
year of his reign. The date is not referred 
to the Saka era, but it must be somewhere about 
Saka 590 (a.p, 668-9). 

This grant, and No. 5 of Major Dixon's 
copper-plates,—a grant of the Western Ch a- 
Inkya king Vinaydditya-Satyas- 
raya, which is dated “when Saka 614 had 
expired,” in the thirteenth year of his reign, 
on Saturday, at the time of the sun's commenc- 
ing his progress to the north, onder the 
Rohini nakehatra—are the earliest instances 
that I have as yet met with of the day of the 
week being named 


Transeripfion, 
Firat plate. 
[*] Svasti Srimatith sakala-bhuvana-sathstiyamina-Manavya-mgitrinimh Hiritl-putrinam sa- 
[°] pte-ldka-métribbir=mitribhir-abhivarddhitinim®  Karttikéya-parirakshana-pripta-raj yavi- 
bhavinit  bhaga- 
c*] van-Nard yana-prasida-sarh(sa) vi (ma )sidita-variha-lajichn(fichha)n-Gkshana-ksbana-vasikrit- 


iéésha-mahi(hi)bhri- 

(*] tach mahi(hi)-bhritim-ivy=Achala-sthitinim — aévamdh-dvabhrita(tha)-snin-ipanita-Kali- 
malinit Chalu. 

[*] kyinim kulam=alathkarishooh(shn5h) aici es Soa irae 
vabhisit-Asésha-di- 


[*] g-mandalasya  Vishonvarddhana-mabirijasya  pautrah Bray be ciate makuta- 
ta( ta® |-ghatita-mapi-mayiika(kha)-puiija(?)- 
Second plate; first side. 
[*] maiijarita-charapo-sarirobasyah(sya) samidhi-kri(kri)yi-samisidita-sarvva-siddhth 
Jayasithha-Vallabha-ma- 
* Perhaps two letters, containing the name of another 2 Hine; end in a few ow places below, mark 


tha 
sakshatra also, have boon broken away after the word | line ecerms to to be, not uot the Anuavdra, the final forss 
Mughd in Lo. of m. 
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[*] hirijasyah(sya) Ss eee Se) priya- 
tanaya(yab) dalti-tray-dinamit-i-— 
[*) n4ka-rijanya-mokha-kamala-sabb-ibhyarchehita-charana-yugalah chatur-ndadhi-véla- 
valnya-pa- 
(**] ryyanta-pripta-kirttih Many-idi-prapite-dharmma-éistea-pracharita-sarvva-lok-iérayah 
Chakri(krajdhara ive 
(**] chakravarttita(ti)-lakshan-flamk ritu-carira(ral)) parama-mibésvard mulité-pitri-pad- 
fnadbyitah  Sri-Vishouvarddhana- 
(?"] mahirija(jnh) sarvvan=éyam=fjnipayati ([)*]  Viditam=asta sarvvéshim _—[|*] 
Karmmarishtrs-vishayé Pasindi-Parrunidn(?la)- 
Second plate; second ride. 

[**] Mrinumi(?)-Delkontha-Raviniiyn ity=Stasya grifma®]-madhyamasya Réyiru-nima- 
grima(mah) Bhiiradvajn-gé- 
(**] triya Nigaéarmmagah pautriya Agnidarmmana(nah) patra(tr’)ya Kundidarmmané 
_ Arada‘ha méa(Gah) (\/"] Ba (bha)radvilja*)-go- 
(**] triyn Naigatarmmana(nsh) pautriya Somkiragarmmansh putriyn Mapdsdarmman? 
[**] dadiméah [|/*] Pons Bharadvija-gétriya Nagagarmmagah putriyah(ya) Kumérasarmmané 

[*"] ashtazaiah || Kaundilya-gotriya Sathkarafarmmayé dvayarhéah || Kaundilya-gotriya Kuri 
[**] raéarmmagé dvayaaiah [\|*] Tasy=inoja Agnidarmmané dyayatiiah | Anbyasya 


Third plate ; first side. 
(‘*] gétrasya (Kattiéarmmana putra Kandofarmmana putr Kappa er 


[*] Kappagarmmann éka athéah f{/*] Pona Révasarmmana sstoauant Cy #7 Fue. 
Kandodarmmana dvi 


Sy améah [|] *] Puna Kandasarmmanga arddhimiah || Koyilabjyasya Bhiradvaja-gotra Bie 

["*] didarmmana muyyarddhamiah |j/  Utpitorubéyasya  Kénva-gitra §Pilagarmma- 

(*"] on Gkaméal || Kavilabjyasya Gautama-gitra Kupdifarmmapn ekkamaah || Aln- 

(*] buthnabdyasya Kadyi(éya)pa-gotra Pa(ba?)diéarmmana ékarbéah || Chinthirbdyasya 
Third plate ; second side. 

["] Bhiradvija-gitra Sarvvadarmmana ekkaméah || Modubsthbdyasya Kaundilya-gotra Sarvvasa- 

(**] rmmana putra Jettidarmmana ekkaméah [/j*] ae ee — fi*] 

(*'] gah [*] Pons Sarvyaéarmmana ekkaméah [j/"] Pona Loddasormmann cleat ibe 

Kattifarmmana putra 

[**] Athjaéarmmana putra Kattidarmmaga ekkamJah [\/*] Puna Sarvvasarmmana 

tingni sthéah =[l*] Déra- 

(**] garmmana putra Samndragarmmana ekkaiiéah = ([\|*] Pana Jettisurmmana 

ekkaméah stots Anantadarmmnana putra A- 

(™] tjséarmmonn ekkamioh  ([|/*] Paladéarmmaga Révasarmmana — timpi 

eens [iI*}  Puloliirboyasya 


Fourth plate ; firet side. 
(") patra Vasuéarmmans ékaiaéah [i/*]  Benbidibbyasya patra Aravatarmmaba 
ekkamiah [\/*] Puna Véda- 
["] éormmana ekkathéah = [(*] = Pon*bidibdyasyn Kanndilya-gdtra Jakkigarmmana 
7 Skatnéah [|] Kééavabdynsya Vi 
(**) baéarmmana ekkamdah [il] wat: 1st Agnigarmmana putra 
iniyasarmmana putriya Sarvvasarmma- 


- = = 
© a8 was iret writhen and then cocretted into de. 
© Tha feel fore: of min used bere, though it ia in the middle of a word. 
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[“] wé dvayaiéah || Kanndifya-gétra Vethnifarmmaya putra Nandiéarmmaga putre 
Visudévaéarmmant 

[") dvayaméah |} Kaundilya-gitra  Vindyagarmmana patra Nandigarmmana ([putra*] 
Nigatarmmané dyayaméah [1)*] 


[*] Poummuddibiyasya © Kaundilya-gitra © Dévaéarmmana dvayathiah {i*) Puna 
Bidisarmmana ekkathdah || 

Fourth plate; second side, | 
["'] Didibtyasya Kaundilya-gotra Gubitagarmmaya  fkarmdnh | (i) Tondadarbéyasya 
Kauéika-gitra Ré- 


["*] valarmmana dkaméah | Chéyirbiyasya Kanundilya-gétra Révasarmmana 
muyyard-dhatméah | Miribd- 

["] yasya Kisy(Sya)po-gitra Anantagarmmapa dvayathéah || Madugonthabiyasya Bhiradvi- 
(*"] jagitra Duggaéarmmana ekkainéah [*] Chanthrdirbdyasya  Kigyi(éya)pa-gOtra 
Palséarmmapa chati- 

["'] ri atiSah | Miratabyasya Kaundilya-gitra Venniéarmmana ekkathéah || Muddamirbdyasya 


[“] Kaisya(Sya)pa-gotra Rovasarmmaya elckahéah []]*] Puna Révasarmmana ekkamésah || 
Boppibiyasya KiiéyA(Sya)- 


Fifth plate; first sida, 
["*] po-cdtee Koméragarmmans ekkathiah ma) Ponnalirbbyasya Kilgyi (Sya)pa-gotra 
| arvvasarmmaia dvayatnéah  {(|l) 
[“*] Végithbigasya Kaéyii(éya)pa-gétra Kundigarmmana ekkaméah (||) RKutmurbiyasyn 
Bharadvija-gotra 


[**] Luddasarmmana ckkathéah |() Kondalibdyasya Kady(éya)pa-gitra Kundiéarmmana 
ekkathdah |(j/) MMu- 


[“*] ttinthibiyasya Kanndilya-gitra Wennisarmmayn ekkaméah {(j/) Alabutinabiyasya Kau- 
(“] gdilya-gotra Bhattigarmmapa arddhathiah (|) KéSavabdyasya Bhiradvija-gitra 
Viniyagarmmana 

(“J ekkarhéal, [lj] Pans Viniyaiarmmana ekkamnfah (jj) Ra(riith)puth(pu)rboyasya 
Kanndilys-gotra Jettifarmmana ékatiah Cli) 


Fifth plate; second side, 
[“] Polkonthabéyasya Kiéyi(éya)pa-gitra Révagarmmana ckkarhéah (1) Pandiribiyalsya*] 
Bhirndvija-gotra Pavvaéarmmana c- 
[“] kkaméal | Kegavabdyasya Vindyagarmmana ckkatagah [j/*] Pana Viniyagarmmana 
ekkaméah |(||) Maratobyasya 
[*) Kaundilys-gétra Chiimandisarmmaga ekkaméah [j|*] Pana Sivva(va)éarmmana eknthéah |) 
["] Rékidibbyasya Kiéya(Sya) pa-obiten Donngarmmana ekkamiah {| Pana 
[™] Rekidibéyasya = Révagarmmana  ekkmbiah || © Munikolbdyasya Bhiradvija- 
[“] gitra § Kandasarmmann ekkathéah =| = Chébumddihibdyasya Kiasyi (dyn) pa-gi- 
Sirth plate ; firet side, 
[“] tra Virngarmmana eckkaméal || Eddondibéyasya RiéyA(éya)pa-gotra Niga- 
[**) sarmmana ekkatiéah = || Luttalirbdyasya Riaéyii(éya)pa-gétra Niiga- 
[**] sarmmana ekkarnéah il Chichchakudibiyasya Kiéya(éya)pa- 
[™] gotra Nandisarmmana ekkaméah =| Sama*tibjyasya Vennigarmma- 
["] na ckkahéah | Mashdabdyasya —Bhiradvija-gétra Kattidarmmana — dvayainéeh 
Sieth plate; second side. 
[™) Bala-vijay-irogya-nimittam-asmibhih —saibipripta(piah) —[||*] Gamyi _rija-va- 
["] labhah(bhih) sarvva-parihdrai(raih) pariharantn parihirayanta cil*] 
[*] Api cha téshah(shiim) éldkah — [)*] Bhimi-dinat=paran-dinam na bhitan=na 
[**] bhavishyati tasy=aiva haranit=pipan=na bhitan=na bhavishyati || 


* Mma waa Grst engraved, and the lower m was then partially eraaod. 
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7 Seventh plate. 
[*] Bahubhir=yvasudha datta bahobhié=ch=inupalita yasya 
[**] yada bhimi(mil) tasya tasya tathi(di) phalam |j Varddbamina.rijya-dra(dvi)[tt)- 
[**] yu-sathvatsar Chaitra-misd éukla-pakshd || | Maghi-...... ..- 
(*7] nokshated) © Badha-virdshu sva-mukh-Ajai(jin)pta(d*] Dingdchiyi*............- 
(**] velayilkanmarakungi Erasyi patra Vinaydkasya likhitam disanam-idam || 


Translation, 

Hail! The grandson of the Great King 
Vishnuvardhana who illumined all the 
territories of the regions with his banners of 
victory acquired in the contest of many battles, 
and who adorned the family ofthe Chalukyns, 
who are glorious; who are of the lineage of 
Manavya, which is praised over the whole 
world; who are the descendants of Ha ri tt; 
who have been nourished by mothers who are 


the seven mothers of mankind; who have acquir- | 
ed the dignity of sovereignty throngh the protec- 
tion of Eirttikéya; who have had all kings © 
made subject to them un the instant at the sight — 


of the sign of the Boar, which they sequired 
through the favour of the holy Niriyana; 
whoare of immovablostability like themonntains; 
and who have had the guilt of the Kali age 
removed by ablations performed after celebrating 
horse-sacrifices—the dear aon of Indra, the 
venerable one, who was equal in prowess to 
(the god) Indra and was the dear younger 
brother of the Great King Jayasimha Val- 
labha, whose feet, which were as lotases, 
were covered with clasters of flowers which 
were the rays of the jewela set in the tiaras of 
all kings (iho bowed down before him), and 
who attained success in all things by pructising 
profound meditation,—(eiz.) the Great King 
Vishnuvardhana—whose two feet Lave 
honour done to them by the court of the lotusea 
which are the faces of the numerous kings who 
are bowed down by his (possesion of the) three 
constituents of regal power; whose famo ex- 
tends up to the circuit of the shores of the 
four oceans; who-practises being the refuge 
of all people in accordance with the sacred 
writings composed by Man uand others ; who, 
* There may be two letters broken away here ; seo note 2. 
* Two of three letters are broken away hare. 
* Sampripta(piah), 1. 60, tit, ‘ effected, secomplished." 
® Béya appears to be some surpamo or classname. 
Since it. coors im I, 22, 47, and 0 affimed to the nan 
Kétava, probably all the names to which it i al an 
ae a Ty ‘* of thom being taken from names of 


“a Myy aria; 4 bye word Nicer Lad gun bp De 





| like the Wielder of the discns, has his body 


decorated with the marks of the stalus of a 
universal emperor; who is a zealous wor- 
shipper of Mahédvara; and who meditates 
on the feet of his mother and his father,—thus 
issnes his commands to all people :-— 

Be it known to all! The village of 
Réyirn, in the midst of the villages of 
Pasindi and Pamrunido and Mré- 
numi and Delkontha and Ravindya, 
in the district of KarmarAshtra, has 
been apportioned’ by Us, for the make of 
strength and victory and freedom from sickness, 
(in the following manner), Twelve shares to 
KundidarmA of the Bhiradyvija gélra, 
the son’a son of Nagaéarma and the 

son of Agnigéarmé&. Ten shares to Man- 
daéarma of the Bharadviaja gira, 
the son's son of Nigaésarma, and the 
son of Samkaraéarmad. Agnin, cight 


shares to Kumarasarma of the Bha- 


radvijs gétra, the son of NagaSarma. 

Two shares to Samkaradarmé of the 
Kaunpdilyas gitra, TwosharestoKumira- 
éorméofthe Kaundilyagitra. Two shares 
to his younger brother, Agniéarma&, Four 
shares toK appadarmi of (the house of) Ala- 
béya" and of the Kaundil ya gitra, the -on 


| of Kandaéarma who was tho son of Kat- 


tidarmaé. Again, one share to Kappa- 
darmid. Again, two shares to Rivadarm 4. 
Again, two shares to Kandaéarma. Again, 
half'a share to Kandadéarma. Three anda 
half shares to Bidiéarma of (the house 
of) Kéyilabéya and of the Bhina- 
dviija gitra. One share to Pilaéarm of 
(the house of) Utpitorabéya and tho 
Kanvagitra. One share toKundisarma 
SA, SET TESST TTT 


Caldwell paaeg Rao reg: 
ita goo ofthe foro 


‘tnt, fl ty Il... Pe 24). ‘s Dictionary gives — 

wore : wt iA " rn i , F y : 5 - 

whic b hemes ir lit.,* three 5 tec af feut hn a= 
é : ar ach # i a 


a, j may ia 
‘ope iol a ; but it seems to mo to be used im the 
sense of mdru-cori, ‘ thrve and a half, 
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of (the house of) Kavilabéya and the 
Gantama gofra. One sharcto Paidisarmi 
of (ihe howe of) Alabunnabéya and the 
K fiéyapayétra. Onesharcto Sarvadéarma 
of (the house of) Chinthtirbéya and the Bha- 
radvija gira. One share to Jettiéar- 
ma of (the house of) Mudubamboéya andthe 
Kaun dil ya gitra,the son ofSarvadarm a. 
Again, one share to Kundisarma. Again, 
one share to Sathkaragarmda. Again, one 
share to Sarvedoarmd. Again, one share 
to Luddasarmaé. One share to Kattiéar- 
ma, the son of Afijasarma who was tho 
sonofKattiéarma. Again, three shares to 
Sarvasarmé. One share to Samud ra- 
karma, the son of Dévasgarma. Again, 
one share to Jottisarmi. One share to 
AfijasarmaA, the son of Anantadgarma. 
Three shares to Réyasorma, the son of 
Pilasarma. One share to VasusarmA, 
the son of Puololirbéya. One share to 
AruyaéarmA, the son of Benbidibdéya. 
Again, one share to Védaéarmaé. One share 
to JnkkiégarmaA of (the house of) Pen bi- 
dibéya and the Kaundilya gitra. One 


share to Vébadarina of (the Aouso/) Kdéa- | 
béya and the Bhiradvija gitra, Gne 


vabéya. Twoshares toSarvadarma of 
the Bhairadwija gitra, the son of Viniya- 
sarm4 who was the son of Agniéarmia, 
Two shares to Visudévaéarma of the 
Kaun dil yagitra, thesonof Nandisarmi 
who was the son of Venniéarmaé, Two 
shares to Nagaéarma of the Kaundilyae 
go'ra, the son of Nandiéarima who was the 
son of Vinaiyasarmaé. Two shares to 
Dévasarma of (the house of) Paummud- 
diboya andthe Kaundilya gitra, Again, 
one share to Bidisarmaé. One share to 
Gabétaéarm a of (the houeof) Didibéya 
and the Kaundilya gitre, One share to Ré- 
vadéarmA of (the house of) Tondaddrbéya 
and the Kaugika gifra. Three and a half 
shares to Révaébarmi of (tha house of) 
Chéy irbéya and the Kaundil ya gitra. 
Two shares to Anantaéarm A of (the house 
of) Miribéya and the Kityapa giitra, 
One share to Duggagarma of (the house of) 
Mudugonthabéya ond the Bhirad- 
vija gélra. Four shares to Pala darm 4 of 
(the howe of) Chanthrirbéya and the 
Kiéyapa gitra. One share to Venni- 
farm of (the howse af) Miratabéya and 
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the Kaundilyas gifra: One share to Ré- 
vasiarma of (the house of) Muddamitr- 
b 6yaand the Kaéyapa gitre. -Again, one 


| share to Révaéarmi, One share to Kum i- 


ragarma of (the houweof) Boppibéya and 
the Riéyapa gitre. Two shares to Sar va- 
sarmA of (the house of) Ponnadtirbéya 
and the Kaf’yapa ogétra, One share to 
Kundigsarmaof (the houweof)Vigimbdyn 
and the Risyapagitra. Oneshare to Lud- 
dusarma of (the howe of) Kutmurbéya 
and the Bhiradvaja gitra. One share to 
Kundiéarma of (the Aowa off Kondié- 
libéyaand the Kas ya pagétra. Oneshareto 
VeuniSorm of (the house of) Muttinthi- 
bGyaand the KRaundilyagéfta, Halfashare 
to Bhattisarm a of (the Aouse of) Alabun- 


nabéyna nnd the Kaundilya gitra. One 


share to Viniyaéarma of (the house of) 
Keésgavabéy a and the Bhirad vij agdira, 


_ Again, oneshareto Vin iiy aéarm a. Oneshare 


toJethisarma of (the house of) Rim pur- 
béya andthe Kaundilyagitra. One share 
to Révadarm d of (the houseof) Pulkontha- 


béyaand the Kigyapa géfra. One share to 


PavvasarmaA of (the house of) Pandiri- 


share to Vindyaéarma of (the house of) 


| Rééavabiya, Again, one share to Vind ya- 
farma. One share toChimundigarma 


of (the howe of) Miratabéya and the 
Kaundilya gira, Again, onesharetoSiva- 
Sarmii., One share to Dinagarma of (the 
howe of) Rékadibéyaand the RaSyapa 
gitra, Again, one share to Révadéarma of 
(the howse of) Rékaidibéys. One share to 
Kandaéarma of (the house of) Munikol- 


béyaandthe Bhiradv&jagétra, One share 


to Virasarma of (the house of) Chébum- 
d6thibéyaand the Kaégyapagéira. One 
share to Nigagéarma of (the house of) 
Eddondibdéya and the KaSyapa gira, 
Ono shareto Nigaéarma of (the house of) 
liuttaladrbéya and the Ki éyapa géira, 
One share to Nandifarma of (the hottee of) 
Chichehakudibéyaandthe K iféyapa 
gitra. One shore to Vennisarma of (the 
hows of) Samatibéya. Two shares to 
Ka ttisarma of (the house of) Mandub dya 
and the Bhairadvaja gétra. 

Let foture favourites of kings treat (thes 
grant), and cause it to be treated, with all 
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necting the plates had been cut before they 
came into my bands; it is about 74/ thick, and 
$3} in diameter, ‘The seal is circular, about 
12" in diameter, and, as in the preceding case, 
has,—at the tap, the moon; in the oentro, the 
racters are of the usual early Eastern Chal u- 


exemption (from taxation). Moreover, there 
are these verses for them:—Thore has not 
been, and there shall not be, any gift better 
than a gift of land; there has not been, and 
there shall not be, any sin worse than confiscal- 
ing such a gift! Land has been given by 
many, and has been continued in grant by 
many; he, who for the time being possesses 
land, enjoys the benefits of it ! 

This charter is the writing of Vinayaka,— 
the son of Dirghéchiyi,.........velayil 
kanmorakondi-Era, from Our own word 
of mouth (gives) im the second year of Our 
angmenting reiga, in the month Chaitra, 
in the bright fortnight, under the Magh a 


line,—except in waddibga, L 17, and suipateera, 
1. 20, where it is on the line from want of 
| space in which to insert it above the line, 


mail. Itis another grant of Vishnuvar-— 


nakehatra, on Wednesday. dhana IL., and is dated in the fifth year of his : 
No. XLIL reign. Here, again, the date is nob referred 


This is another Hustern Chalukya copper- | 
plate grant, from the original plates, which | 
belong to Sir Walter Elliot, and are marked 
as having been obtained from Mr. Porter. I 
have no information as to where they were 
found. 

The plates are about 63" long by 2}/' broad. 
They are numbered ; and, contrary to: the usual 
rule, the writing commences on the first side 


to the Saka era, But, the statement, that the 
grant was mmde on the occasion of an eclipse. 
of the sun, which occurred on the day of the 
new-moon of the month Phalgupa, enables: 
us to determine that the date of it is probably 
gaka S81 (a.p. 659-60). ‘The details of this 
calculation will be explained fully hereafter. 
This inscription. gives the earliest instance 
| that I have yet met withof the use of the epithet 









of the first plate. Two plates only are now | « | ibda, and the only 
fortheoming ; the rest of the grant has been lost, instance in which I have as yet found it applied 
and seems to have been already missing when it ' to = paramount sovervign. 
First plate ; first side. 
["] Svasti Srimatim - sakala-bhavana-sathstiyamina-Minavy 
[*] Hariti-patrinim sapta-lika-matribhir=mmitribhir-abbivarddhitan’ mm artti- 
(*] kéy-inngrah-ivipta-kuly’pa-parampara(ri)nam bhagavan-Nariyn'na-pra 
[*] sid-Asidita-variha-latichhan-atmikrit-aéésha-bhdbh ritam bhi-bhritim-iv=achala-sthi- 
[*] tinith aévambdh-fivabhrithn—snin-ipanita-Kali-malaniim Chalukyinih  — kulam=a- 
Firat plate ; second mde. vs. 
[*] latnkarshndh(rishndh) Sri-Kirttivarmmanah prannpti sakal-A ati-makuta-tata-ghati 
[7] mani-mayikha-puinja-pi(pit)jata(ja)rita-charaya-yugalasya: Sri-Vishpovarddhans- 
hina 


[*"] napta éakti-trayn-aa**misidit-iétsha-bhi-mandal-adhipatsh sva-gun-i- 
[*] narakta-prakriti-sithpidite-sarvva-sainpadah —-Srl-Jaynsi(sith)ha-Vallabba-va(ma)hirijasy- 
[*] priya-bhritur-ané"*ka-ynddba-labdbn-vijay-dlatikrita-Sarirasy=Endra-bhattarakasya 


Second plate ; first side. | 
[“] priya-tanayah nadhignta-paticha-mahAéabdah — sakal-dndur<iva ——_sakala-keal-itdhi~ 
(**] shthind ‘Vi''shnnr=iva  Sri-nivisah érimin=Vishouvarddhana-mahirajah Gudrahiira- 





— ee 





! See notes 2 and 7. Mf Tr th ‘ints el wae engraved andl ovrrectod int 
= Here, and in andvdeytyim, 1. 20, the mark on the +0 ‘This letter, wiwas first oenitted, and then peed. 
opper line ia probably, the Anusrdra, but the final | shove the line, with a cros-mark to indicate the omission. 
Oya wes first engraved, and then the stroke devoting he Re coomanadh ste and tho. petal nerd Neroage | 
5 shaw wae ocr al i 
the d was partially crased. want of room because of the bole hailies . 
7 


kya type. The Anwedra is written above the: 
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Arntaiiciir-iigrayé 
yatha 


['*] vishayé 
(**) sarvvin-évam=a(ii)jfipayati 


["*] Nivuchitti-trivédasya 


("] ryyant-inéka-krato-yashtuh 

[‘*) Déchiéarmmanah putraya 

[**] asmin=gramé 

[=] ma samvatsart 
Translation. 

Hail! The great-grandson of Sri-Kirtti- 
varma who adorned the family of the Ch a- 
Inkyas, who are glorious; who are of the 
lineage of Miinavya, which is praised over 
the whole world; who are the descendants 
of Hiriti; who have been nourished by 
mothers who are the seven mothers of man- 
kind; who have attained an uninterrupted 
continuity of prosperity through the favour of 
Karttikéya; who have had all kings made 
their own (feudatorics) by the sigu of the 


Philgupa-masé 
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Taittirlya-sa-brahmachirinah 
Secmd plate ; second wide. 
(**] sa-purdna-nyiy-inéke-dharmma-sastra’*-vidah 
Dbruvagarmmanah 
adhita-véde-dvayaya 
asmat-puny-ibhivrirddha(ddha)yé 


= 


Boar, which they acquired through the fayour | 


of the holy Narayana; who are of immova- 
ble stability like the mountains ; and who have 
had the guilt of the Kali age removed by 
ablutions: performed after celebrating horse- 
sacrifices,—the grandson of the Great King 5 ri- 
Vishnuvardhana whose feet wore made 
to sppear of a reddish-yellow colour by the 
rays of the jewels which were set in the dindems 
of all the kings (who bowed down bufore him), 
—ihe beloved son of Indra, the venerable 
one, whose body was adorned with victory 
acquired in many battles, and who was the dear 
brother of the Great King Sri-Jayasim- 
haVallabho who acquired all the régions 


of the earth by means of the three constituents of 
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| numerous sacred writings, and who performed 


Mahirija Sivaji, the Inst king of Tarjor, | 


died in October 1855. 

An eye-witness has recorded the stately and 
solemn spectacle of his funeral, when, mag- 
nificently arrayed and loaded with the costliest 
SE ae 

= Tho carts in the rowel-stroke attached to the S in 
iteolf, Pa thus ae the long form of the vowel. 

1° Sted was first engraved and then altered inte afra 
partial erasure of the stroke denoting the lo all 


| streets of his royal city amid the wail of wnat 


[Avoust, 1878. 
“Palli(? dai, or ddi)vida-geimam-Adhivasatah 

(\*] _-Asana-pura-va(ii)stha(sta)vyasya 
Ka(ka)sya(sya) pa-gotrasya 


agnishtOm-Rdi-paundariku-pa- 
pantriya = Weda-védiitinga-vidaly 
a(i)tmand ——_-vijaya-paticha- 
amivisyiyuh -sryyagra{ha® Jna-nimi- 
power, and who achieved all prosperity through 
his subjects being devoted to his virtuous 
qualities,—{viz.) the glorious Vishynvar 
dhana, the Great. King,—who has attained 
the five great sounds (of musical instruments), 
and who possesses all accomplishments, and 
who, like (the god) Vishnu, dwells with the 
goddess of fortune,—issues his commands to all 
who reside at the village of Pallivadain the 
district of Gudrahira and in the vicinity® 
of (the village of) Arutad kar -— 
At this village, im the fifth year of Our 
viotorious reign, in the month Philg una, on 
the day of the new-moon, on accomnt of an 
eclipse of the sun, [there has deo given) to 
Dhruvaésarm a, who has studied two Vedas, 
—the son's son of Dhruviéarm a, who in- 
hobited (the city of) As anapura,and who was. 
of the K aé yo pa ydfre, and who was a follow- 
studentof Nivuchitti, theknower of three 
Vilar, in the school of the Taittiriyas, and 
who knew the Vadas and the Vildigas and the 
epics and the Purdnoy and the Nydya and the 


many sacrifices commencing with the Agnish{o- 
maand ending with the Pawndarila,—the son of 
Déchiéarma, who know the Védas and the 
Veddagas, « : 


jewels, his body, placed in an ivory polanquin 
was borne by night throngh the torchlit 


multitudes lamenting the last of their ruling 
race, The change of death, it was said, cast an 
cases, where the correction in node paring down the 
opppec on each side of tho nile re @. or Serubes, the 
e will, and can only, show tho mivtake of the on- 
graver, ond ct his methed of corrseting it 
a0 diraya. 
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air of power and majesty over the old king's | 


features, eo that he almost seemed to acknow- 
ledge the salutations of the crowds ss he passed 


in state for the last time through the embattled 


gateway of those wide-circling ramparts round 
which so many famous commanders and the 
armies of so many races have met in fight. 
There, on the bank of the sacred river, without 
the walls, a huge pile of sandalwood wns: laid, 


and with great weeping the royal robes were | 


taken off one by one, and the body, wrapped in 
a simple muslin garment, placed upon the pile, 
and heaped over with the fragrant fuel. The 
nearest descendant, a boy of twelve, was 
carried thrice round the pile, and at the last 
circuit a pot of water was dashed to pieces on 
the ground, emblematic of the life of man. The 
boy then lit the pile, and the lond long-sustained 
lament ofa nation filled the siras the flames rose. 

With this king tho réj became extinct, but 
eventually all the personal and landed property, 
the palace, treasury, jewels, &c., were made over 
by Government to tho chief Rini,—everything 
in the palace, except the contents of the old 
armoury, which, as useless to the fumily, the 
Government decided to remove and disperse. 
The need of preparation for war aud all its 
pomp and circumstance had ne rine cian 
peared from Tanjor, and the * armoury’ con- 
sisted of great heaps of old weapons of all con- 
eeivable descriptions, lying piled upon the floor 


of the Sangita Mahal = *mosic-hall,’ a large | 


detached building within the precincts of the 
palace, entered by 5 low massive antique portico. 
The Hoor of the interior was sonken, much 
resembling a huge swimming-bath, and o 
covered gullery man round the wall above, 
whence, it was said, the ladies of the court im 
old days used to look down upon games, wrest- 
ling-matches and the like. But the bottom had 
long been occupied by many tons of rusty arms 
and weapons, in confused heaps, conted and 


caked together with thick rust. Hundrods of 


ewords, straight, eurved, and ripple-edged, 
many beautifully damaseened and inlaid with 
hunting or battle scenes in gold; many broad 
blades with long inseriptions in Marathi or 
EBanarese characters, and some so fincly tem- 
pered as to bend and quiver like whalebone. 
There were long gacntlet-hilts, brass or steel, 
in endless devices, hilts inlaid with gold, and hilts 
and guards of the most tasteful and elaborate 





steel-work. There were Jong bladed ee 
and executioners’ swords, two-handed, thick- 
backed, and immensely heavy. Daggers, knives, 
and poniards by scores, of all imaginable 
and almost onimaginable shapes, double- and 
triple-bladed ; some with pistols or spring-blades 
concealed in their handles, and the hilts of 
many of the kuttars of the most beantifal and 
elaborate pierced steel-work, in endless devices, 
rivalling the best medieval European metal- 
work, ‘There was a profusion of long narrow 
thin-bladed knives, mostly with bone or ivory 
handles very prettily carved, ending in parrot- 
heads and the like, or the whole handle forming 


thoy were used to cnt fruit, others that they had 
been poisoned and stack about the roof and 
walls of the women’s quarters, to serve the 
purpose of spikes or broken glass! 
Eventually tho whole array was removed to 
Trichinapalli and deposited in the arsenal there, 
and after a committes of officers had sat upon 


| the multifariouscollection, nnd solemnly reported 


the ancient arms unfit for use in modern warfare, 
the Government, after selecting the best for the 
Museum, ordered the residue to be broken up 
and sold as oldiron. Thiswasin 1863. Being 
on the «pot at the time, I was able to inspect 
and purchase a quantity of the weapons. A 
curious point about them was the extraordmary 
number of old European blades, often graven 
with letters and symbols of Christian meaning, 
attached to hilts and handles most distinctively 
Hindu, adorned with figures of gods and idola- 
trous emblems. There was an extraordinary 
number of long straight cut-and-thrast blades 
termed Phiradyts, which Mr. Sinclair, in his 
interesting list of Dakhani weapons (Ind. 
Ant. vol. IL p. 216) says means *the Porto- 
guese,” and were * cither imported from Europe 
by the Portuguese, or else made in imitation of 

such imported swords.” Mr. Sinclair adds that 
both Grant Duff and Meadows Taylor have 
mentioned that the importation was consider- 
able, and that Raja Siviji's favourite sword 
Bhavdnit was a Genoa blade. This sword is 
figured in the History of the Mahrattas, and is 
said to be still preserved as a sacred relic in the: 


Sitar’ family, Tt is curious to note how ancient 


and wide-spread the custom of giving names 
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to hivcasie swords has en Thaaaea ihe 


Prophet's sword Znalfakir, the Cid’s Durin- — 
dana, King Arthur's “ brand Excalibur," the | 
Dwarf-sword Tirfing of Scandinavian Sagas, and | 


many another celebrated in the annals of chi- 
valry. The Tanjor armoury strongly confirmed 
the statements of the great importation of 
European blades; it contained hundreds, whole 
orin pieces. Two phirangie in my possession 
have donble-channelled blades, one set in o 
beantiful hilt of copper inlaid all over with 
ornamentation in gold, including four figures of 
griffins and ten of gods, the blade bearing on one 
side this inscription, repeated in each groove, 
M CHNEO SOE NVS =X 
and on the other side the letters 


OEN BCE 
also twice repeated. The blade of the other 


phirangi, set in a hilt covered with tastefal gold 
foliage-work, spread also over hold-fasta pro- 
longed four inches. ap the blade, beara these 
symbols and letters in one line on each side 
** xX NOVA E X% * * 
These, a3 well as scores of others, were evidently 
European blades, and the. signification of the 
lettera may probably be obvious to antiquaries 
conversant with old weapons. And besides 


these thero were moltitudes of kufiars with | 


handles of very exquisite pierced steel-work, in 
which were sot blades evidently formed of pieces 
of European swords bearing varions mscriptions. 
I haye seen no modieval or modern stecl-work 
surpassing these Hindu hilts in excellence of 
workmanship, artistic ingenoity, and tasteful- 
ness of design and ornament, The faney shown 
is endless, and the execution minute and ad- 


mirable, The sides of tho handles, the cross- | 


bars botwoen for grasping, the tops of the 
handles, andthe bold-fasts ronning from them 
up the blades, are all wrought in steel, generally 
pierced, and hardly any two designs the same. 
All the masa of weapons when taken from the 
armoury were thickly cake over with rast, 
and too many lamentably corrode! and destroy- 
ed. Jt was only after great and persevering 
labour that the incrustations, perhaps of oen- 
turies, were more or less successfully romoved, 


and the designs and inscriptions disclosed. | 


One kuitar of fantastic design now by me haa 
the grasp covered by a shield-shaped guard of 
pierced steel, bearing a griffin on each outer 








1, 1, are the sido and front of one handle; and 2,2, and 4, 4, on the plate represent two othars, 


vias, fun whoa ipkuemal Ge oe 
each side at right angles to the central blade, 
which bears this inscription on both sides ;— 
x * INTI ** DOMINI * « 

(See Fig. 6 in the first of the accompanying 
plates.) Another fantastic dagger has three long 
narrow blades parallel to one another, the 
mjddle one longest, and on it are the letters 
EDRO. A kuttar (Figs. 3,3) with a handle 
throughout of beautifal workmanship, the open- 
work sides an arrangement of griffins, pha- 
nixes, and clustered fishes, and the hold-fasts 
of the blade each four fancifully grouped par- 
rota, bears on one side the blade, which is broad 
and three-channclled, the letters S$. M. V. N., 
and on the other¢, V¥,.M., with a homan 
face ina crescent further up. <A second kudfar 
(Fig. 5)* has the handle of fine pierced steel- 
work covered with sa guard representing a 
cobra with expanded hood between two ram- 


| pant griffins; the long narrow blade exhibits o 
| single deep groove, in which on one side are 


the letters IOHANIS * VILL, and 
on the other four or five indistinct lettors and 
thn ALIV WN. A third, with o handsome 
woll-wrought steel hilt, after the thick layer 
of rust that conted it had been removed, dis-. 
closed, to my surprise, in two deep channels.on 
each side the blade, the well-known name 
ANDREA 
FERARA (ie), 

It seemed strange to mect the famons Italian 
awordsmith of three centuries ago in such an 
association, but Sir Walter Elliot has informed 
me that when a notorious frecbooter was captured 
in the Southern Manitha Country many years 
since, hia sword was found to be an “ Andrea 
Ferrara.” So widely have these old Furopean 
blades been spread over India; whether fre- 
qnently found in Bengal and the North-West 
I do not know ; but in the extensive collections 
of Eastern weapons in the India, South Keusing- 
ton, and Bethnal Green Museums there are very 
few—less than a dogen—blades that appear un- 
mistakably Eoropean, whereas in the 'Tanjor 
armoury they were numberwl by scores; per- 
haps they bad been collected there for a long 
period. One noticeable feature was the im- 
mense number and variety of arrows and arrow- 
heads: the former, os nsual, of reeds, with bone 
or ivory nocks and spike-heads of all possible 
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chapes short and bapthansd Fonnaal three- or 

four-sided, channelled, or bulging in the centre ; 
pins: abe econ ea 
three or four holes, which were enid to be filled 
with some inflammable composition and shot 
burning on to roofs and into houses, (See No, 14, 
on the accompanying plate of Old Hindu Arrow- 
Heads.) Under the head each arrow was elabo- 
rately gilt and painted for six inches down the 
stem, and also forthe same)ength above the nock, 
and each bore above the feathers an inscription 
of two lines in Marathi characters, in gold. 

But besides the arrows there were extraor- 
dinary quantities of detached heads embedded 
in the mud of the floor, apparently of more 
antique types and still more fantastic forms, 
some nob ao little elegant: for examplo—wWNo. 4 
on the same plate,—two paroqueta joined beak 
to beak and breast to breast, their tails meoting 
in the point ; No, 12, a flat blade with both edges 
rippled; No. 10, a double prong with barbed 
points; Nos, 3, 5, 6,9, and 16,—several heads 
broad and tapering to a point, with curious open- 
work centres, sometimes all the centre open, the 
head indeed being merely a ateel rim drawn to a 
point; these open-work heads were declared to be 
peculiarly dangerons, the flesh closing into them, 
and rendering extrication very painfnl. Some 
long spike-henads (Nor. 8, 14, and 15) were 
grooved on the sidea or roughened under the 
point, for the purpose, it was said, of carrying 
glutinous poison. There were also crescent- 
heads (Nos. 1 and 7), a very antique form, 
used in the Roman cirens-games; with such an 
arrow Anantaguna-Pandion, the king of Maduri, 
is said to have destroyed an Asura sent in the 
form of a striped serpent by the Samonals or 
Jains to devour the inhabitants of Madura. Some 
small elegant heads inlaid in gold (No. 11), with 
an elephant and monograms, appeared intended 
for royal use, A considerable nomber of the 
large heavy srrow-heads used by native bunte- 


men was also found, some four or six inches long | 


| the method of their preparation, and it remained 


and more than an inch wide. Several were iden- 
tical in form with arrow-heads brought by 
CommanderCameron from the interior of Africa ; 
a barb with only one tang is common to both 
continents, and so is the crescent shape. 

The demand for blades of European make | 





formerly existing in India eons dailies 
when it is remembered how skilful Indian smiths 
were, and how famous Indian steel has been from 
remote antiquity. Tho workmanship of the 
native hilts can scarcely be 


them could also have forged blades as good a 


those of Enropean origin which they 

bear; moreover, the districts of Salem, Koim- 
tntnr, atid North Arkst:in which the beet Inilign 
tol has 1 clin Ga biagiadt asa Abas eG 


luxury, observes, “One can ak aeak wlan 
Indian iron.” And when, in venturing nome 


| remarks (Ind. Ant. vol. V. p. 239) upon. 


the orcurrence of Roman coins in the neighbour- 
bood of aqua-marina mines in Koimbatur, and. 


| observing ‘that I:knsw of nothing’ they were 
| likely to have been ased in i 


except 
the gems, I might have added the steel so 
abundant and excellent both there and in the 
bordering district, Salom. Whon at the end of the 
past century some pieces of Indian steel were 
sent to the Royal Society, none could conjectary 


long unknown ; even now somewhat of the more 


delicate manipulation ia a secret amongst the 


native smiths, but the general method is under- 
Oe ee described, in Ure's 
Dictionary of Arti ond Manifest wt ' Steel," 
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and elsewhere, Nothing can be more simple 
and primitive than the native process, which, 
albeit involving a recondite chemical appl- 
cation, is probably the same now as in the 
days of Alexander the Great. The ore used 
is the magnetic oxide of iron, which, though 
sometimes forming small hills, is generally dug 
out from various depths. Occasionally it forms 
regular octahedrons yielding 72 per cent. of 
iron. The furnace is formed of clay, four or five 
feet high, cone-shaped, with a hearth at the bot- 
tom, round, and about twenty inches in diameter, 
the mouth at the top half that breadth. A pipe 
18 inserted at the bottom of the cone, the outer 
end of which is connected with a pair of bottle- 
ghaped skin-bellows. A layer of charcoal is 
placed at the bottom of the furnace and lit, on 
that a layer of ore, and this is repeated till 
there are seven layers of charcoal and as many of 
ore. Two men then work the bellows for two 


hours, when all the ore fuses, and the metal | 


runs together in a mass. It costa less than a 
rupee to construct a furnace, and about thirty 
rupees’ worth of iron can be made in it ina 
year. But a further proceas is necessary to 
convert the iron into the famous steel, and that 
process hardly yet seems thoronghly understood ; 
ita success probably depends upon a manual 
instinctive dexterity handed down from genera- 
tions. The iron cake is again fused, and some 
uncharred wood and green leaves of the Aaclo- 
pias gigantea ore enclosed with it in the eru- 
cible. The fusing takes twenty-four hours, and 
on breaking the crucible the steel is found in a 
sort of button, the surface radiated as theugh 

ized. It has imcreased in weight, is 
extremely hard, of compact texture, and brilliant 
white colour at the fracture, and requires to be 
annealed three or four limes, and exposed to a 
red heat for twelve or sixteen honra. 

This is the far-famed ‘wootz,’ or Indian 
steel, whence were forged those Damasous blades 
that would shear asunder fine muslin webs float. 
ing in the air, and sever sheets of paper drifted 
against them on running water, The suceess of 
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the forging is said to depend on the due appli- 
cation and proportion of the Asclepias leaves. 
This plant grows, dock-like, in profusion over 
the plains and waste ground of the dry central 
districts of Madras. In Malabar and on the 
rainy western coast it is hardly ever seen, and 
there, though the laterite soil is richly charged 
with iron and extensively smelted, the Malabar 
smiths cannot produce the steel,—they lack 
the secret of the mysterious leaf. The Ascle- 
pias plant throughout its stem and broad blue- 
green leaves is filled with a milky juice, and ita 
effect on metal depends on a recondite chemical 
cause, very far from obvious; and it is difficult to 
imagine how it could have been discovered in 
an unscientific age and country: its ose and 
application were probably hit upon by accident, 
like the making of glass and the Tyrian dye. 
But the Indian steel has one defect which 
goes far to explain the rarity of its appearance, 
and the profusion of European steel, in great 
armouries of old date, like that in the Tanjor 
palace, and that.defeot is its exceeding brittle- 
ness. Worked up in the European style it 
would break like glass. Hence, doubtless, the 
preference shown for the tougher and more 
enduring European blades. Moreover, the ancient 
Indian smiths seem to have had ao difficulty in 
hitting on a medium between this highly refined 
brittle steel and a too-soft metal. In ancient 
sculptures, as at Sriraigam, near Trichinapalli, 
life-sized figurea of armed men are often repre- 
sented bearing #uffars or long daggers of a 
peculiar shape; the handles, not so broad as in 
later kufiars, are covered with o long narrow 
guard, and the blades, 2} inches broad at bottom, 


| taper very gradually to a point through a length 


of 18 inches, more than three-fourths of which is 
deeply channelled on both sides with six con- 
verging grooves. There were many of these in 
the Tanjor armoury, perfectly corresponding 
with those seulptured in the old temples, and all 
were so soft as to be easily bent,—recalling the 
fault noted by Tacitus and Cwear in the weapons 
of the ancient Ganls and Germans. 


MISCELLANEA. 


HIWAN THSANG'S ACCOUNT OF 
HARSHAVARDHANA., 
Tho reigning king is of the Fei-she (Viiéya) 


vardhana); bo roles over and holds tha 


car eeatiaorid They reckon three kings in 
rations. His f{nther’s surname waa 


caste; is surnamed Ho-li-sha-fa-('an-na (Hares ho- i lo-kie-lo- -fa-fan-na (Prabbikaravar- 
1 In Chinese Hi-teeng, ‘increnser af joy." Seo note 9 below. 


Aveust, 1873.] 


d hana); his elder brother was called Ho-lo-she-fa- 


fonna (RAjyavardhana)., MWang-teeng" aa- 
cended the throne as eldest son, and roled in a 
virtaous way. At that time She-shang-/ia (Sa- 
$4fka),* king of tho realm of Kie-lo-na-m-fa-la-na 
(Karntasaverna)'in Eastern India, said daily to 
his ministers: “ When there is a wise king in the 
neighbourhood it is dangerous for the state.” Upon 
that he treacherously invited him to a meeting and 
killed him (Rajyavardhana)." The inhobitante (of 
Kanyfikubja) baving lost their prince, the state 
became a prey todisorder. Then a minister named 
Po-wi (Bh&ni)” who enjoyed much suthority, 
apoke thas to his colleagues ; “The fate of the king- 
dom should be decided to-day. The (eldest) aon of 
our first king is dead ; the brother of that prince is 
benevolent and humane, and Heaven has endowed 
him with filial piety and reverence, From the 
impulse of his heart he will revere his parents and 
have confidence in his subjects, Idesire to see him 
inherit the throne. What think you of it? Let 
each speak hia own opinion.” 
As all admired his virtues, no one had a different 
. Then the ministers and magistrates be- 
sought him tonscend the throne: “ Royal prince,” 
said they, “ condescend to listen tous. Our firat 
king had accumulated merits and amassed virtucs, 
and he reigned with glory. When MWang-tseng 
(Bijyavardhans) succeeded him, we thought that 
he would continue to the end of his career, But by 
the incapacity of his ministers he has gone and 
fallen under the sword of his enemy ; that has been 
a great disgrace to the realm, Tt ia we whoare to 
blame. The opinion of the public is manifested in 
the songs of the people, and all the world sincerely 
submits to your resplendent talents. Rule, then, 
gloriously over the country. If you can avenge 
the injuries of your family, wipe out the disgrace 
of the atate, and render illustrious the heritage of 


4 In Chinese Trc-Aycang-teeng, 1.2. ‘ the increase of that 
which makes light" In of Po-lo, Po-lo-p'o (Prabha) 
is required. He is also called Prot dpadile by Baga,— 

mote 








* In Chiness Fuet, ‘moon’ This is Saidikn Narendra 
gupta of Bina’s Horshacheriia. 

* Kin-eul, ‘gu in the cars.’ 
The town of R 12 miles of MurahidAbAd, 
stands on the site ofan ald city ed Kurusona-ka-gadh, 
Jour y py beg RELL Chea) p rey pond 

. As, Sow. , rol. ; 2 4 
BR. da. Soe, (8.6.) vol. VI pee = : 


* Prom the is ete Harshocharita of Bina, o 
who beep niang =F the court of Hatshaverdhata, Race 
wo learn that Pushpabhdti, a native of the country 
of Srijkantba, in which was the town of Sthé 
viireara, that i, , was the ancestor of Prat 
padile or PrabbAkaravardhana, king of Kanag, 
who is said to have ah 


“his family consisted of three c 
vardhaeoa aod Horaba,” anda 





Bat boing ety there 
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your father: what merit will be comparable to 
yours? We supplicate you, do not spurn our 
wishes.” 

“In alll times,” replied the royal prince, “the 


| inheritance ofa kingdom has been a heavy load. 


Before mounting a throne one ought to consider 
maturely. For myself, in truth, I bave only mode- 
of the crown, shall I thereby do any good to the 
people? It is right that I should obey public: 
Now, on the banks of the Ganges there is a statue 
of Kicanteeu-fa'ci-puaa (Avalékitéévara 
Bédhisattva).* As it works many miracles, 
I wish to go and pray to it." He went at once to 


peared to him in person and asked thus: “ What 
“ Thave done nothing but accumulate evils,” re- 
plied the royal prince; “I have lost my father, — 
who was good and affectionate, and my elder 
brother, a pattern of gentleness and kindness, has. 


have but little ability; however, the inhabitants 
of the state wish torsise me to honours, and 
require that I should succeed to the throne, to 
render famous the horitage of my father. But, as 
my mind ia dullanddevoid of knowledge, I ven- 
ture to ask your holy opinion." 

The Pu-sa (Bodhisattva) ssid to him: “In your 
previous life you dwelt in a forest: you were the 
Bhiksho of a hermitage, and you discharged your 
duties with indefatigable zeal. By the effect of that 
virtuous conduct you have become the son of this 


| king. The king of the state of Kia-eul (Karaa- 
suvarda) having destroyed the law of Buddha, 





Grahavarm &, tha son of 
family; but on the day of 





A killed by Saihike Narendragupta, king of 


lepine 
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it ia right that you should succeed to the crown, to 
restore the splendour of the kingdom. If you fill 
your heart with affection and compassion, if your 
mind sympathize with distress, before long you will 
rule over the five Indies: If you wish to prolong 
“the duration of your dynasty, it will be necessary 
to follow my instructions, Through my sectet 
protection I will obtain for you distinguished 
honour, and no neighbouring king will be able to 
resist you. But do not ascend the Siikdsana 
(throne), nor take the title of Mahdrija.” 
Having received these instructions he returned. 
He then accepted the inheritance of royalty, called 
himeelf by the name of prince royal (Kum 4- 


rardéja), and took the title of Shi-lo-’o-s'ie-to 
(Stléditya)" Theréapon he gave the following 


orders to all his gubjecta:—“ The death of my 
brother is not yet punished, and the neighbour- 
ing states are not obedient to my laws; I do 
not know when I shall be able to eat in pence, 


Let all you magistrates unite your hearts and | 


arms. 

Immediately he collected all the troops of the 
kingdom, and caused the soldiers to be exercised. 
He had an army of five thousand elephants; the 
cavalry numbered twenty thousand horse; and 
the infantry fifty thousand men. He marched 
from weat to east to punish the insubordinate 
kings. The elephants did not put off their 


housings, northe men their cuirasses. Finally, | 


in the middle of the sixth year, he made himeelf 
master of the five Indies. After increasing his 
dominions, he still further added to hia army; the 
elephant corps was raised to sixty thousand, and 
the cavalry to a hundred thousand. Atthe end 
of thirty years the war censed, and, by his wise 
administration, he spread union and peace every- 
where. He applied himself to economy, cultivated 
Tirtue, and practised doing good at the risk of 
neglecting food and sleep. He forbade through- 
out the five Indies the use of meat, adding that if 
any one slow « living being he should be con- 
demned todeath without hope of pardon. Near the 
banks of the Ganges he caused to be raised many 
thousands of Stipes that were each a hundred feet 
high. In the cities, large and small, of the five 
Indies, in the villages, in public places, and at the 
crowing of roads, he caused almahouses” to 

built, where are placed food and drink and medicines 
to be given in charity to travellers, the poor, and 

"In Chinese Kiaiji, ‘sun of 


remarics that he has pot found tis title tn Isincte ifn ne | o 
yas Bot y 
i becstne the titles 14 


charita, and questions its socuracy 

Kehatriyas only end in dditya, whilat Hiwan 
informa ts Haraba was a Vaid yao—Fisor, pp. 53, [. 
Se ene eens eee the first sentenve of 





‘the indigent, ‘These benevolent distributions never 


cease. Wherever the Saint (Buddha) had left the 
mark of his feet, he erected Kia-lan (Safigh &r4- 
mas). Every five years he convokes an assembly 
called Wu-ehe-to-hoet (the great assembly of Deliv- 
erance—Moksha mahi parishnd). He empties the 
treasury and state stores to do good to everybody ; 
he only reserves the arms, which are not -suitable 
to give in alms. Every year he collects the Sha- 
men (Sramanas) of the various kingdoms. On the 


| third and seventh day he makes the four offerings. 


He decorates richly the Chair of the Lew, and 
causes seats of exposition" to be arranged in great 
numbers. He orders the monks to argue together, 
and judges of their force or weakness. He rewards 
the good and punishes the evil, degrades the igno- 
rant and promotes men of ability. If any one 
faithfully observes the rules of discipline, if he is 
distinguished by the purity of his morals, the king 
makes him ascend the SinAdsana (lion's seat—on 
his throne), and himself receives from his lips the 
precept of the law. If any one, however, who leads 
@ pare and irreproachable life be deficient in know- 
ledge ond learning, he is pleased to give him 


| proofs of his esteem and regard. 


If a man forget the rules and discipline, and 
allow his vicea to appear in open day, the prince 
expels him from his kingdom, and wishes to see or 
hear no more of him. When the petty kings ofthe 
strive after virtue with unabated zeal, be takes them 
by the band, makes them sit on his throne, and 
calls them his ‘good friends.’ As for those who 
pursue a different course he scorns to speak to them 
ince to face. If he requife to consult any one about 
a matter, he puts himself in connection with him 
by means of s continual exchange of couriers, 
Often he himself visite his-dominions, and exa- 
mines the manners of the inhabitants. He has no 
fixed residence; wherever ho stops, he canses s 
cottage to be constructed and there stays, Only 
in the three months of the rainy season (Varshis) 
he suspended his excursions. Daily ot his travel- 
ling abode he caused choice victuals to be prepared 
to support men of different creeds, namely, p 
thousand monks and five huntired Bribmans, He 
divided the day into three parts: in the first. he 


* In Chinese, T'sing-liu—' pore rooma,’ Pupyadiilis, 
erred to orpoand The ans fae tanensaot the, presi 
aruba 
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and cultivated goodness with unremitting fervour: 
the entire day is not-sufficient for him. 

At the beginning (Hiwan Thsang) having re- 
ceived an invitation from the king Kew-mo-/o 
(Kumars), he replied, ‘I go from the kingdom 
of Mo-kie-f'o (Magadha) to the kingdom of Kis- 
mo-liupo (K & mar da pa)." 

At that time the king Kisi-ji (Stliditya) was 
visiting bis states. As ho was in the kingdom of 
Kie-chu-u-Ai-lo™ (K oj Og hi ra), be gave this order 
to the king Kiw-mo-fo (Kumiira): “Come with 
the foreign monk from the convent of Nolea-t'o 
(Nalanda) and eee me at once.” 


The sbove(monkt}in company with Kew-mo-lo(Ku- 


mira), proceeded to the king, After refreshing him- 


self from his fatigue, the king Aiai- (Siliditya)enid 


to him: “ From what kingdom do you come; what 
do you seek for ?’—“ I come,” answered the trarel- 
ler, “from the kingdom of the great Thang, and 
ask your permission to inquire after thelaw of Bud- 
dha."—" In what country ia the kingdom of the 
great Thang ?" asked the king; “ how far is it from 
this ?"—“It is situated,” replied he, “to the 
north-east from this country, and is distant many 
tens of thousands of lis. It is the country which 
the Indians call Mo-ho-china (Mahichtina).”— 
“T have heard it said,” rejoined the king, * that 
in the country of Mo-ho-chi-na (Mahiich{na) there 
is an emperor called the king of Thain. In his 
youth be distinguished himself by marvellous 
sagacity; having become great, he displayed a 
remarkable ability inthe art of war, During the 
preceding reign the empire was the prey of anar- 
chy; it was divided and fell to pieces; every one 
flew to arms, and people were immersed in mis- 
fortune. But the emperor, styled the King of 


Thein, who at « fortunate moment had devired 


great plans, manifested all his kindlinessand tender 
mercy, He saved the people from shipwreck, and 
stilled the interior of the seas (the empire). His 
laws and benefactions were spread abroad. The 
peoples of other countries and strange lands 
received his reforms with delight, and avowed 
themselves his subjects, The multitude which 
he gemrously supported sang musical pieces in 


honour of the victories of the King of Thsin. Por a | 


long while past I have heard his praises cele- 
brated. Has the commendation of his splendid 
virtues o real foundation? Ts that indeed what is 
called the kingdom of the great Thangs!" 


“ Yes," was the reply, “ (hi-na is the name of | 


(the great Thangs) is that of the ruling dynasty. 
Now, before the sovereign had inherited the 
throne, he was called the‘ King of Thain’; now 
that he enjoys the supreme power, be is called 
Thien-tseu (the son of beaven—the emperor). . 

“At the termination of the preceding dynasty” 
the people were without a master; civil war pre-— 


At this time king Kial-ji, being about to re- 
turn to the city of hunchbacked maidens (Kany f- 
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he had set up an altar made of precious materials, 
where to bathe the statue of Buddha. 

Fourteen or fifteen li to the north-east of this 
place he made also a travelling palace. It was 
then the second month of the spring season. 
From the firat day he had delicious viands presented 
to the Shu-men (Sramanas) and Po-lo-men 
(Brahmans). On the twenty-first day, from 
the travelling palace to the great Kia-lan (oon- 
vent), he caused tents to be placed on both sides 
ofthe road, which shone bright with the richest 
ornaments, Musicians who stayed there constantly 
made concerts of harmony in turna. The king 


sent out from his travelling palace a golden | 


statoe, hollow inside and in alfo-rilieoo, about three 
feet high. It was carried on a huge elephant 
covered with a housing of great value. 

King Kiai-ji (Siliditya), in the character of 
Tiki (Indra), carried a precious parasol and 
went on the left of the image, King Kew-mo-lo 
(Kormfra), in the character of Fan (Brahm 4), 
took o white fly«flap in his hand and went on the 
right. Esch of these had for escort ao body 
of five hundred elephants covered with armour. 
Before and behind the image of Boddba were o 
hundred great clephiants. They carried musicians 
who beat the drum and filled the air with sounds 
of harmony. King Kiat-ji (Sildditys) scattered at 
every step fine pearls, precious stones of every 
sort, and flowers of goid and silver, in honour of 
the three precios things. Forthwith he stood on 
the altar, made of precious tenterials, and bathed 
the image with perfumed water. The king took 
it himself upon his shoulders and carried it to the 
top of the western tower. Then, to do it honour, 
he offered tens, hundreds, thousands of vest- 
ments of silk decked with all sorta of precions 
stones. At that time there were only twenty 
Sramanaa who followed the utatue; the kings of 
different countries acted as an escort. 

When they had done eating, the king re-assem- 
bled (in a conference) the men of different studies 
(the monks and the Brihmans), who discussed 
the most abstract g@xpressions and handled the 
most recondite principles. Towards evening the 
king returned to his travelling house. Daily the 
statue was thos conducted and accompanied in 
great pomp as at firat. Bat when the last day of 
the assembly had come, all at once the great towor 
took fire, and the double-storeyed pavilion which 


to the flames. The king then said: “I. have 








the example of our ancient kings I have built thie 
convent, and have desired to distinguish myself 
by meritorious acts; but my weak virtue has 
found no support. At tho sight of such calami- 
tues, and ao and omens, why should I care to live >” 

Then he burnt perfumes, addressed humble 
prayers to Buddha, and pronounced these words :— 
“Thanks to the good deeda of my previous life, 
[ have become king, of the five Indies. I desire 
by the power of my virtue to extinguish this 
terrible fire. If thia vow be without effect, ™may 
I die at this instant!” 

At these words he threw himself before the 


gate; the fire was extinguished as if it had been’ 
| at once smothered, and the smoke disappeared. 


The kings, witnesses of this marvel, felt re- 
doubled fear and respect; but he, without change of 
countenance, umd in the game tone of yoice as 
before, questioned the kings in these terms :— 

“This fire suddenly has reduced to ashes the 
work which I had succeeded in making. What do 
you think of this event P” 

The kings prostrated themselves ot his feet, 
and anewered him with tears in their eyes. “We 


| hoped,” said they,“ that the sacred monument you 


had finished would last to futureages. Who would 
have imagined that on the first day it would be 
reduced to ashes F Add to thia that the Brih- 
mans might rejoice at it in secret, and are 
congratulating one another,” 

Tho king said tothem: “ By what has happened 
one may see the truth of Buddha's word. 
and men of other studies obstinately hold that 
all is eternal But our great master (the Bud- 
dha) has shown us the impermanency (of all). Ag 


for me, I have completed my alms and have ful- 


filled the wish of my heart. In seeing this fire 
quenched, I recognize anew the truth of the 
words of Ju-lai. Here has been great happiness, 
and there is no cause to yield to tears.” 

Having finished these words, he followed the. 
kings and ascended by the east side to the top of 
the great Sitipa. Having reached the summit, 
he looked around, then ho descended the steps. 
But all ot once a strange man ran to meet him 
with a dagger in his bend, The king, closely 
pressed, retreated some steps and remounted the 
stair, then descending he seized the man to give 
him over to the magistrates. 

At this moment the magistrates, filled with fear 
and diamay, did not delay to run to his aid. All 
the kings demanded th&t the man should be killed. 
But king Kiai-ji(StiAditya), without showing in his 


and tobe renewed without interruption.” Tw this passe 


the king undoubtedly alludes to 1 man, 
| patent the tower and peri wha the ad 


tamely, to the tower 
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manner the least anger, prevented his being put to 
death. The king himself questioned him thus -— 
“ What wrong have I done to you, that you should 
make such a criminal attempt?” “Great king,” 
said he, “your goodness is free from partinlity, and 
men from within and from without owe to you their 
happiness; but I, fool that I am, and incapable of 
forming noble aims, I have allowed myself to 
be duped by a word from the Brihmans, All at 
once I have become an aeeassin, and bound myself | 
to kill your Majesty.” 

The king said to him: “Why have the Brih- 
mans formed so wicked a purpose ?” 

“Sire,"answered he, “after bringing together 
the princes of all kingdoms, you haveemptied your 
treasury and stores to honour the Sha-men (Sra- 
manas! and to make a» statue (i= gold) of Huddha ; 
but the Brihmans, whom you have made come 
from far, have recoived no mark of attention from 
your Majesty. They have felt greatly disgraced 
by it, and charged the madman with whom you 
speak to make this shamefal attempt.” 

Further, the king severely questioned the here- 
ties and their partizans. There were five hundred 
Po-Jo-men (Brihmans), all endowed with superior 
talents, who had presented themselves at the call 
of the king. Jealous of the Sta-men (Sramanas), 
whom the king had loaded with honours, they had 
thrown a fire-arrow which had cet the precious 
tower in flames. They hoped that during the 
efforts that would be made to extinguish the fire 
the crowd would be scattered in disorder, and 
they would take advantage of the occasion to kill 
the king. Having missed the opportanity they 
hoped for, they had hired this man to run upon 
him in a bye-path and stab him. 

At this moment the ministers of all the kings 
demanded the extermination of the Brahmans, 
The king punished the chicfs of the plot and par- 
doned their partizans, He banished five hundred 
Brahmans beyond the limits of India, and returned 
to the capital.” 

On the north-west of the city is a Stipa, built by 
king Weyew (ASoka). At this place Ju-lat (the 
Tathigata) bad expounded the most excellent laws. 

Near by are places where the four past Bud- 
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dhas had sat, and where they had walked in 
exercise. There is, besides, a small Stipe which 
Sinins Cs bn ene 


| the Law." 


On the south side and close to the ‘Ganges are 
three Kia-laa (Saiighirimas), which bave walls 
alike and the gates different. The images of Bud- 
dha are of striking beauty; the monks are grave and 
given to silence; they are served by many thou- 


sands of Brihmans. In a casket ornamented with 


precious stones, which ocoupies o pure house 
(Vikdra), there is a tooth of Buddhs, an inch and 
a halflong. It is of remarkable brilliance and 
wie ger mais placer seo 
to night. It ix visited from everywhere; the 

magistrates and representatives of the people 
unite in giving their homage to it. The daily 
crowds are reckoned by hundreds and thousands. 


creasing daily, have imposed a heavy tax, and have 
made it known everywhere that whoever wishes to 
sce Buddha's tooth must pay o large gold piece. 
Novertheless the devotees who come to see and 
worship the tooth are still as numerous, and will- 
ingly pay tha tax of the picce of gold. Every fast- 
day it (the bor?) is brought out and placed on a 
raised pedestal. Hundreda and thousands of men 
burn perfumes and offer handfuls of flowers. But 
though they do so the tooth casket never disappears 
under the heap of flowers. 

Before the Kia-lan (convent), right and left, there 
are two Vibiras, each nearly a hundred feet high. 
The foundations are of stone, and the building of 
brick. ‘The statues of Buddha which are set up 


| inside them are decked with many precious stones. 
: They are cast partly of gold or silver, and partly of 


represented standing. It is nearly thirty feet 
high, Ttis cast of bruas, and decked with precious 
stones of exquisite beauty. 

On the stone walls which surround the Vihira 
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The keepers, observing the noise and confusion in-— 


middle of it is the image of Ju-lat (the Tathigata), 
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clever sculptors have represented in fall detajl | 


all the acta of the Ju-/ai (the Tathdgata) whilst he 
led the life ofa Pu-se (Badhieattvn). 

A short distance south of the stone Vibiira isa 
temple of the Sun-god. 

Tothe south, and not far from this monument, is 
a temple of the God Ta-fseu-te’ai (Mah é4 vara- 
Dévya). These two temples are constructed of a 
blue stone, beautifully bright, and ornamented with 


wonderful sculptures. They are of exactly the | 


same form and dimensions as the Vihira of Bud- 
dha. Ench of these temples basa a thousand 
attendants to water and sweep it. The sound of 
the drum and of chants accompanied by the 
guitar are continued day and night without in- 
terruption. 

Six or seven 4 to the south-east of the capital, 
and on the south of the Ganges, ia a Stipa about 
two hundred feet high, which was built by king 


W-yer (Asoka), Formerly in this place Julai | 


(the Tathigata) preached for six months on the 
non-eternity of the body,” and on the emptiness 
(uselesanesa) of mortifications of it, and ita in- 
herent impurity.“ 

Near by are various places where the four past 


Buddhas had sat, and where they bad walked in 
taking exercise. There is, besides, a small Stipa 
which contains the hair and nails of Ju-lai (the | 


Tathigata). If a sick person reverently makes 
the circuit of it with active faith, he never fails 
to recover health and to secure felicity.—From 
Stanislas Julien'’s Mémoires sur les Contrées Occiden- 
tales, tom. L. pp. 247-265, 
CONTI POMIGLIANESL 

“ Pomiglianod'Arco is a large village lying at 
the foot of Mount Vesuvius, on the road from 
Naples to Nola,” which, moreover, has an 
illustrious citizen, Signor Vittorio Imbriani, not 
above collecting and publishing the folklore of 
his neighbourhood, and has furthe> had the good 
fortune to attract the notice of Signor De Guber- 
natis and M. Maro Monnier, to the latter of 
whom {apud the Revue des deux Mondes of lat 
November 1877, pp. 1338.) I am indebted for 
the above information, and for the two stories 
appended. ‘The resemblance of one to the Rdmud- 
yana is commented on by the authors quoted ; 
that of the other to the story of Turi and Basanta 
(Ind. Ant. vol. IV. p. 260) is almost os striking ; 
but for my part I am sby of drawing conclu- 





The story of the prince who had an ill atep- 
dame, and who slew the giand with ten heads, 

In the days when all men were healthy, wealthy, 
and wise lived a great king 9000 years old. His 
first wife had left him o fine brave son. But 
having wed a second queen he had in a loving 
moment promised her a boon, be it what it 
might; and she required that the eldest son should 
be banished, and her own son have the crown. 

Expelled by hia crael stepmother, the prince 
fied to the greenwood with the princess his wife. 
But one day that he had chased a deer till he was 


| a long way from his hut the* ten-headed manster 


The prince, not finding her on his return, was 
in e bad way, and set off in pursuit. After u 


| long tramp he met the king of the monkeys, who 


complained to him of being vexed by a monster. 
(In those days beasts had speech.) To do hima 
good turn, the prince faced the monster and slew 
him. In those days beasts had gratitude too ; the 
king of the monkeys, having learnt that the ten- 
headed monster had carried off the princess, sent 
his subjects to see what bad become of her. The 
monkeys lost their way and were famished, but 
a good fairy gave them victuals and pot them in 
the way. . 

They seek long and hard ; at Inst they meet the 
vulture,who tells them that the ten-headed monster 
hax carried off the princess beyond the sea. But 
how will they cross the ocean? The monkeys, in 


| their distress, seek the king of the bears; he is too 


old, and advises them to apply to the son of the 
wind, This Inst flies over the sea, sees the 
princess and brings back news of her. Then the 
prince, by means of a marvellous bridge, crosses 
the sea himself, mects the ten-headed monster, 
himaelf slays him, and brings back his unlucky 
wife. 

The story of two boys who ate the heart and 
liver of a fowl, whereby tha firel became a@ pope, 
and the other won a purse of fifty ducats daily,* 

Onee upon a time there was a man who, having 
naught to do in the streets, set off for the country. 
He chanced to look up at a tree and saw the nest 
ofa certain fowl. He climbed up and took the 
mother-bird and two eggs, whereon was written, 
“Whoso eateth the heart of thia fowl will become 
a pope, and whoso enteth its liver will win » parse 
of fifty ducats daily ;" but he saw naught of all that. 
He went homeand anid to his wife, “ What shall wa 
dowiththisfowl? Our children perish of hanger, 
"eri epeeaga Mondes, tome XXIV. (1 Nov. 1aT7) 
* 2 so. il Z i ee ’ 
deat Ss seed fa the ocigtonl Fallen or patsin, Lr sais 


testimony to the wide-apread reoown of RAvaga, 
* Ibid. pp. 147. 
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I will carry it to our gossip, and we will make a 
trifle of porridge for the weans.” He went to his 
gossip, and quoth he,“ Gossip, I bring you this 
fowl and her two eggs to amuse your children.” 
‘The gossip said he wanted none of it; but, as the 
other insisted, at last told him to be off with his 
bird. The man took it and went off in a huff, 
forgetting the two eggs on his gossip’s table. 


He, looking on his table, finds the two eggs, | 


reada the inscription, and saya he, “ Bad luck to 
it! what have I done? I let my little gossip 
carry off the fowl, and here's all this written on the 
eggs.” He runs to the other and says that his 
children are crying for want of the fowl. “Then 
the man answered him, ‘You are late, the 


fowl's eaten.’ His gossip went home and took | 


counsel of his wife, and said, ‘ What shall we do 
now, old woman ** She said that he should take 
the things (the poor man's children) and eay that 
he'd rear them; and that was what the gossip 
did. Ha went to the man and says he, ‘Little 


gossip, I want your two youngsters because you — 
can't feed them; and I'll rear them.’ He brought | 


them home and put them to school; and every 
morning his wife made their bed, and every 
morning she found in it » purse of fifty ducats ; 
and she used them right well. After six or seven 


years the gossip had laid in lots of money, and | 


the weans were well grown. One morning the two 
Inds set to playing one with the other in their 
bed, and if they did, out fell the purse of fifty 
ducats. When they saw that, they said, ‘ This is no 
place for us now; our father’s gossip has put the 


puree here to see if we'd take the money’; and | 


that sume day they said to him that they would 
be off. Now he wasn't willing to let them go, but 
after many words he gave them two hundred da- 
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a wood, and for want of better shelter they sat 
themselves down under an oaktree. When they 
got up in the morning, down fell the purse of fifty 
ducats. ‘Ah, ha! that's why our dad's gossip 
wanted to have us at home—for this luck that’s in 
us.” And off they went aguin, and came to crosz- 
rouds ; and if they did, it chanced that one was be- 
hind just then; and they were parted and couldn't 
find cach other. He who should win the purse of 
fifty ducats every morning got to one town, and 


he who should be pope to another; and he was on 


the street, for naught had he to eat; so to win 
his living he would be sexton of the church. 
Now one day there was a pope to be made in that 
town, and they loosed a dove{ and when she 
lit on that sexton’s head they made him the 


pope. 
“Voila,” says M. Mare Monnier, “un nouveau 
genre de conclave qui se retrouve dans plus d'un 


conte popalaire au Italie et d'uillears? Pareille- 


ment quand les rois sont embarrass¢s pour 
trouver on gendre, ils laiasent tomber du haut 
d'un tour un monchoir sur la foule,” &c. 

In India we should have let out the late lament- 
ed's elephant to find his successor in the first 
case; and in the second we have the Svayam- 
vara. In both, the Enstern procedure seems the 
more dignified, and in the latter it has the addi- 
more easily combined than most people seem to 
think. 

To cut a long story. short, after adventures of 
little import to the purpose of this note, the 
brothers met at the court of him who had become 
pope, and lived happily ever after. 





METRICAL VERSIONS FROM THE MAHABHARATA. 
BY J. MUIR, D.C.L., LL.D, &c- 
(Continued from p. 139.) 


Vinvii axp Sansava. 
A Eshatriya heroine's exhortation to her son. 
Mahdbkdirata, vv. 444-4637. 
There lived a Kshatriys queen of old, 
Well known to fame, far-sighted, bold, 
Who sate in councils, heard debate 
Proceed on grave affnirs of state, 
Who, studying much and long, 4 store 
Possessed of rich and varied lore. 
She dwelt with joy ‘mid war's alarms, 
And loved to hear of feats of arms, 
How Kshatriyas’ power the proud subdued, 
And blessed the subject multitude. 
It chanced, a foe's superior might 
Once overcame ber son in fight ; 





And, all his host dispersing, drove 

The prince in foreign lands to rove. 

There, stunned by fortune’s crushing blow, 

Desponding, aad, he deemed it vain 

To seek to raise his head again. 

His spirit seeing so depressed, 

The mother thus her son addressed -— 
Piduld. 


| « Of all thy friends the grief and bane, 


Of all thy foes the joy and gain, — 
‘No real son art thou of mine, 

No scion of the kingly line. 

A Kshatriya thou waat never born ; 
Of every warrior thou the scorn, 
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Whence spring’ st thon ? from what outcast race P Submission, meekneas, ne'er can raise 
All nobler sires thou would’st disgrace. The sunk, or bring them happier days. 
Who can of thee with honour speak P— Fierce, energetic, strife alone 
In spirit faint, in act so wenk. Can win thee back thy father's throne. ' 
Desponding thus, hast thou no care Ambition only, restless, proud, 
Thy shattered fortunes to repair ? Can lift a man above the crowd. 
Contemn thyself no longer ; rise, Steel, then, thy heart :—a hero grown, ‘ 
Awnke to deeds of high emprize. From haughty foes wrest back thy own. 
Why liest thou prone, as if the dread Sanjaya. 
Fornarina? | sig pn 
By knightly deeds regain thy crown. pe, Pee errs tre 
r Seas: | What worth has even life—for thee, 
'y force of will respect command ; oa 
: : My mother, if thou hast not me? 
Blaze fiercely, like a glowing brand. 
Like smouldering chaff, that only amokes Se = 
g uy iv F i lo dea: c. . 
A weakling men's contempt provokes. , 
Whoever strikes a manly blow, Viduld. 
And strives to lay his foeman low, “Their lot is base who once were great, 


Haas done his duty: though he fuil, 
That failure let him ne'er bewail. 
For duty wage o constant strife ; 
Than this, what other use hns life ? 


Thy pious acta have borne no fruit; 

And ent is now thy welfare’s root. 

If all thy hopes of good are gone, 

In life why should’st thou linger on F 
Though hardly pressed, a warrior ne'er 
Should yield to sad and weak despair. 
Though fell'd to earth, a man should seize 
With deadly grasp his foeman's knees, 
Should drag him down with all his might, 
And, smiting, end the deadly fight. 

The sons who earn no bonoured name 
Can bring their mothers only shame. 
Whoe'er in splendour, valouy lore, 
Stands forth all other men before, 

He justly claims—no other can— 

The high and noble name of man. 

He's falsely called a man whose heart 

Is weak, who plays « woman's part. 


On this our sad condition think : 

We stand on utter ruin’s brink, 

From home and country driven, laid low, - 
Of joy bereft, and plunged in woe. 

And wilt thou, nerveless, thus lie low, 
Nor dare to strike another blow 

T called thee son, but now I see 

I bore the Kali age in thee.* 

May woman never bear again 

A eon so base, 20 dire a bane! 


1 Tha hich Eas epee 7 
four immense perio into which which the system 


But now have fallen from high estate, 
Who, masters once, dependent now, 

To others’ wills must humbly bow, 
Whom none regards, and who, by need 
Constrained, on others’ bounty feed. 
To such a eervile life as now 

Thou lead'st, my son, no longer bow. 
Win back those dsays,—alert and brave,— 
When thon wast lord, and not a slave, 
When all men watched thy kingly nod, 
And bent before thee as a god. 

Like heavenly bliss is kingly sway, 
Like hell their lot who must obey.” 
The prince whose arm his rule assures, 
And well his kinsfolks’ weal secures, 
And earns at length a heavenly crown. 
Yet thou continuest faint of heart, 
And wilt not act a hero's part. 

But know, whene'er from love of life, 
A Kehatriya ahrinks from battle's strife, 
With no fierce warlike ardour burns,— 
His tribe that recreant soldier spurna. 


Yet why should I my speech prolong ? 
No pless of mine, however strong, 

Can sway, poor youth, thy wavering mind, 
To all bold action disinclined. 

Jyst so, no drugs his death can satay 
Whose life is ebbing fast away. 

Yet hear another reason why 

Thon etill in war thy chance should'st try. 
The foe who now usurps thy throne 

The peoples’ love haa never known. 





the Kali age and calam 
as ete icin cna pe word Kal a the 
cpdaraediiiion ot ail ania 


* This line, which has nothing nothing correspondin . 
original, in given aa a counterpart to the preeediog, 
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Too weak to rise,—with none to guide, 
They watch the turn of fortune's tide. 
Bat if men saw thea bent on war 
Thy standard raise, and war declare. 
Thy foe is mortal, bears no charm 

Go forward, then ; to battle stride; 
Successes yet thine arma abide 

Thy name is Victor ;" prove thy right 
To bear it: triumph now in fight. 


Whilst thou wast but a child, of old 

A Brahman seer thy lot foretold, 

That after dire reverses thou 

Once more in pride lear, ead brow. 
The asge's word remembering, 1 
Expect thy coming victory. 

Rat what a life is this we lead, 
Starvation dreading, sunk in need ! 

A princess born, a wedde-i queen, 
Resplendent once with jewels bright, 
My husband's joy, my friends’ delight, 
In splendour nursed, I knew no care ; 
And now !—but yet I'll not despair. 
Should’st thou continue still to see 
Thua plunged in woe thy spouse and me, 
What joy could life then have for thee P 


Our servants, all attached and good, 

Have left us, forced by lack of food. 

Our honoured teachers, Brihman priests, 

Enjoy no more their former feasts. 

What comfort have I yet in store P 

Shall glad bright mornings dawn no more? 

It rends my heart, augments my woe, 

To say a needy Bribman “ no.” 

In happier days my spouse and [ 

A Bribman’s suit could ne'or deny. 

‘Wo stand before a trackless sea, 

We have no raft, no guide but thee: 

Be thou our pilot, steer us o'er, 

And land us on o happier shore. 

A dying life is this we live ; 

Do thou fall life and vigour give. 

What joy have I if thon disgrace 

By shrinking fear thy fathers’ race P 

I conld not bear to see thee act 

A fintterer’s part with servile tact. 

A manly Eshatriyn, highly born, 

All base unworthy arta should scorn ; 

By fawning, cringing aspect meek 
® - et ci 
ethene idee nie apietok baer alte 
* Dharma and Artha, or Duty and Prosperity. 


For others’ grace should never seek. 
Think what our race's law requires,— — 

A law observed by all our sires, 

And why not, too, engraved on thine f — 
A Kabatriya bold, with lofty brow, 

To lower men should never bow, 

But always grandly stand erect 

With conscious, noble, self-respect. 

And oven when nought can doom forefend 
Defiant let him meet his end ; J — 
To duty, Brihmans, sarin 

A Kshatriya bows with revorent love: 
To these alone he homage pays ; 

All humbler men he lord-like sways.” 


Sanjaya. 


“Thou hast a hard, an iron heart, - 


And play’st no loving mother’s part,— 
True daughter of a warrior line; 

A fierce unbending soul is thine. 

To all thy Eshatriya instincts true, 

Thon dost not yield to love its due; 

Nor seek to guard me as thy one 
Supreme delight, thine only son! 

But spurr’st me on, devoid of rath,— 

As if I were an alion youth,— 

To join agnin in hopeless strife, 

And all in vain to peril life. 

What worth would earth, ita wealth, its joys, 
Ita power, its state, ita glittering toys,— 
What worth would life,—poasesa for thee, 
My mother, if thou hadst not mo?™ 


Viduld. 


* Life has two-aims,—erith zeal pursued 
By thoughtfol men,—the right, the good." 
These worthy ends of life to gain 
I've urged thee on, as yet in vain. — 

The time has come, the favoured day 
For action,—long it may not stay j;— 
Improve it e’er it pass away + 

Thy fame is perilled by delay. 

Should I to warn thee now decline, 

I'd show fondness sginine.* 

Thou cravest love, then prove thy right 
To bo indeed my heart's delight. 
When thou shalt play the hero's part, — 
I then will clasp thee to my heart. 

In martin! deeds should take delight ; 
For heaven is earned by warriors all, 
merece et rer = 


samy, thls woeld be thes be the 
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Sanjaya. A ruler fear should never know, 

* T lack all means, have no allies, Or, if he feela, should never show ; 

To aid my hostile enterprise. For if he shows he danger dreads, 

From home and empire rudely driven, O'er all his host a panic spreads. 

My forces into fragments riven,— T've shown thee how. if thou wilt dare, 
How can I face my conquering foe, Thou may'st thy losses yet repair. 

Or think, unhelped, to lay him low P I’ve stirred thee up to fice from shame, 
Alone, could even a giant hope To gain thyself a glorious name. 

With fierce embattled hosts to cope? T've sought thy soul with. hope t’ inspire, 
But thou art fertile in resource; With martial glow thy breast to fire. 


Do thou direct and shape my course. T've told thee how, though now forlorn, 


Thon bidd'st me now the strife renew ; Thou wast for future glory born. 
What thou commandest, I will do.” And now, my son, at length arise, 
Viduld Arise, and snatch the envied prize. 


Now, last of all, my secret hear, 

That thou no more may’st doubt or fear. 
We yet possess, to thee unknown, 

Large treasures, known to me alona. 
And many hondred friends remain, 

Good friends, who've borne miafortune's strain, 
Whom no reverse of ours could shake, 
Who common canse with us will make,— 
They surely will not leave us now, 

‘When fortune comes to crown thy brow. 
What need for more, my son, what need P 


“ Let not thine ancient ill success 
In war, my son, thy soul depress. 
To self-distrust no longer yield ; 
Once more thy sceptre hope to wield. 
Misfortune lasts not always long; 
The strong grow weak, the weak grow strong. 
But trust not chance; by strife alone, 
And toil, canst thou regain thine own. 
Heroic men, awake, alert, 
Spring up, and all their force exert. 


Resolved to win, with stubborn will, aA CO SES aR Sear EHaene 
Despising risk and braving ill, = ere 

They never reat, but struggle on O thou, thy race's joy and pride, 

Till all the good they seek is won. a edascrton tp Yah A 

A well-starred prince, religious, wise, How thou hast roused my timid mood ! 
To high estate must surely rise. Whilst thou didst strive, in long discourse, 
On such Sri’ smiles, benignly bright, My languid soul to nerve with fores, 

As rising funs the Orient light. In war of words I strove in vain 

But listen yet, while I reveal, O'er thee the mastery to gain, 

How thou with other men should’st deal; For thou couldst all my pleas refpte, 

How thou with art, and tact, and skill, And leave me stunned, abashed, and mute. 
May'st always mould them to thy will With thee to lead, sustain, and cheer, 


How can I longer shrink or fear ? 
Drank with the nectar of thy word, 


By varying means may'st all persuade, 
Thy will to work, thy schemes to aid. 


Men's several natures sharply note, To superhuman valour stirred, 

The various loves on which they dote, I must, with thee to show the way, 
Gold, splendour, pleasure, honour, fame, Impossibilities essay. 

Revenge, and overy other sim — I will not see the ocean whelm?™ 
These mark, indulge, to these give scope; My own, my dear, paternal realm, 
And, aw yin i all by fear and hope, But lift it high above the WT, 

Their passions nse to serve thine ends, Yea, death itself with joy will brave 
'To thwart thy foes, attach thy friends, My cherished heritage to save.” 

By such means, too, the wise man knows Thua by hia mother's tauntings stung, 
To sow dissension ‘mong his foes. By these her exhortations fired, 


And never, son, evince alarm, 
Whute'er a rise to threaten harm. 


See aire 


Away the youth his weakness flang, 
And snatched the prize her sou) desired. 





na it were in the water. 
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The women of Rijputina, aa 
Colonel Tod in his Annals and Antiquities of Raja- 
sthin (see chapter xxiii. vol. I, pp. 6071f."), main- 
tain in more recent times the character of heroism 
ascribed to Vidulii in this passage of the Madd- 
bhirata, I give afew extracts. Vol. I. pp. 6091. 
(Madr. ed. pp. 523, 526, 528, 590, 537, and O43) — 
“' C'est aux hommes A faire des grandes choses; 
c'est aux femmes d les inspirer,’ is © maxim to 
which every Rijpot cavalier would subscribe, 
with whom the age of chivalry is not fled, though 
agea of oppression have passed over him. He 
knows there is no retreat into which the report of 


a gallant action will not penetrate, and se. fair | 


hearts in motion to be the objects of his search.” 
P, 610 -—* Like the ancient Germans or Scandina- 
vians, the Hijput consults her in every trane- 


action; from her ordinary actions he draws the | 


omens of success, and he appends to her name the 
epithet of devf, or godlike.” P, 613 :-—“ Nor will 





| mother’s milk 


or more sublime instances of female devotion 
than those of the RAjpnts; and such would 
never have been recorded were not the incentive 
likely to be rovered and followed.” P. 614:—“'The 
annals of no nation on earth record a more en- 


loyalty than that i 
of the Binafur brothers," ce. P. 617 -—“ Déwaldé 
snys, ‘ Would that the gods had made me barren, . 
that I had never borne sons who thus shandon 
the paths of the RAjputs, and refuse to succour 
their prince-in danger!" P, 633-—* The Rajput 
mother claims her fall share in the glory of ber 
son, who imbibes at the maternal fount the first 
rudiments of chivalry; and the importance of this. 
parental instruction cannot be better illustrated 
than in the ever recurring simile, ‘Make thy 
t,? "de. 
(To be continued.) 





BOOK NOTICES. 


La Lanove ereca Lorrtnatcae Hiwpovsrtanres a 1577: 
aga tg ogg 
peace Me koro peéaident do la socicts aziatique, 

The venerable M. Garcin de Tassy has again 


inaugurated the advent of another year by 


isauing his Rerws annuelle of the past, As the 


firat and great event was the Imperial Assem- 
blage of Dehli, sorne epace is allotted to the de- 
scription of the- literary productions connected 
with it. The chief publications of the year are 
canto of the Rdmdyana of Tulsi DAs, printed with 
the greatest care and an accurate translation by 
Mr. F. 8. Growse; the Adi Granth of the Sikhs 
by Dr. Trumpp, consisting of exxrvill. and 716 
pages; the Grammar of Oriental Hindi by Dr. 
A. F. RB. Hoernls; and a Hebrew Grammar in 
Urdu by the late Dr. Warren. These appear to 
have been the only works published by Eurc- 
pean, all the others being by natives, except Eust- 
wick's Katpar-nama-i Hind, which, however, is 
only anhounced as being in course of preparation. 

The Pandit Pyari L&l, well known by his 
numerous publications, has now issued a complete 
Urda translation of the BAagwat Purdna in twelve 
skandas or parts. The Hakim Amanat A'li, Rais 
of Sahdranpir, has a History of the 


Kholife—Tazkirat ulkhulafd—in Unda verse, ac- | 


cording to the Futtih wehehdm of Wigidi and other 
celebrated works. ‘The titles of three works use 
fal to Government servants are>—The Upil-i- 
akhldig-o-Qowdnin, treating on general principles ot 


law, on civil tribunals, and on police; the Qanén-i- . 
rusim-i a'dilathé-i Hindi, or Code of usages in | 


the Law Cyurts-of India, and the Sharki géntin-t 








shahddat, or Explanstion on the Law of Testi- 
Some polemical works have sleo made their 
appearance, and the most important of them ap- 
pears to be the Khuthd!-i Ahmadiyah, or “ Ad- 
dresses of Ahmad,” written by the eminent Sayyid 
Ahmad Khin, who some years ago published an 
English work under the title of A Series of Essays 
on the Life of Muhammad, and eubjects subsidiary 
thereto. This Urdo work, M.-Garcin de Tassy 
thinks, has for it» chief object to'refute The Life 
of Muhammad of Sir W. Muir, which has been very 
well received, and of which a new abridged edition 
has jast come ont. According to Sayyid Ahmad, 
the work of Sir William is based on the recital of 
Widgidi, who, he says, is @ much-esteemed author, 
ving of any credit—a somewhat 


is as large ss ever, and we mast refer the reader 
desiring to learn their titles, 4c. to the Heeus 
iteolf,aa there is no other work which summarizes 
the publications of the whole peninsula. Besides 
the various notices scattered about in the Reewe, 
there are seven especial lists, namely,—let, works 
printed in the N.W. Provinces; 2nd, in Lakhnan 
and Ondh; Sed, in the Panjab; 4th, books lately 
published in Calcutta and other towns of Bengal ; 
Sth, in Bombay ; 6th, the works of Muhammad 
Nusrat A’li Qsicar; and 7th, the list of Musulmin 
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shdla of AllahAbAd established by Nariyfina Singh 
for teaching the Pedas in Hindustini; also 
various associations, such as the British Indian, 
the Anjuman-i Panjab, the Sarvajanik Sabha of 
Pand, £c., are commented on, 

In the necrology for the past year the: first 
notice respects Mr, A. H. Bleeck, a former pupil of 
the author's, devoted to Oriental literature, and well 
known to the Pirsta of Bombay as the author of 
an English version of the Zend-Avesia from the 
German translation of Dr. Spiegel, made and 
printed at the expense of Mr. M. H. Cama.—Sir 
Jong Bahidur, the prime-minister of the Rija of 
NipAl, died on the 25th February 1877; he was 
personally acquainted with M. Garcin de Tussy.— 
The Qidi A'bd-ulbiri, President of the Musulmin 
literary Society, expired in Calcutta on the 9th 
April 1877, at the age of 79 years.—The Rav. Dr. R. 
C. Mather, formerly editorof the Khair Khwah-i 
Hind, or “ Well-wisher of India,” died on the 21st 
April; and on the next day Mr. Allen, the pro- 
prietor of Allen's Indian Mail, expired.—Miss 
Mary Carpenter, the philanthropist, well known 
and remembered all over India, to which she 


paid no fewer than four visits within afew yoars | 


before her death, died on the 15th June, aged 71 
years.— Almost simultaneously with hers, the death 
of the Maharija Ramanith Tigor, the brother 
of Dwirkanith, took place at Calcutta, at the ago 
of 77 years. Howasa member of the Viceroy's 
Legislative Council, and a C.8.1.—The death 
of J. O. Marshman, at the age of 83 years, took 
place in England, whither he Lad retired. Ho is 
chiefly known by his History of India, which has 
become a text book, He established the first 
Bengali journal at Serampir,—the Samdehdr 
Darpon,—aa well as the Friend of India. On 
account of his proficiency in several Oriental lan- 
guages, he was for many years the official translator 
to the Government of India.—Lastly, Miss Toru 
Dutt loft this world at Calcutta on the 31st April, 
aged 0 years. She was apoetess of great promise, 
and, besides the picoes scattered in various perio- 
dicals, ig known as tho authoress of A Shoaf 
gleaned from French Fields. She had just obtained 
TInde antique, or Woman in ancient India, to trans- 
late it, when ahe was overtaken by death.—E. R. 


The Samy inas-Kivaypaoft PRIA: 

vi ee 
= By J. Gerson da Canhe, MCS, he. Doce 
Our actual knowledge of Pauranic literature is 

atill very fragmentary and unsatisfactory. Of the 
eighteen chief Puriinas, only two, the Vishew and 
Bidgavata, havo hitherto been made accessible 
through editions’ published in India, and by the 
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transtations, either complete or partial, of Wilson 
(and Hall) and Burnouf. Portions of the others, 
more or less considerable, have, it is true, been 
published; but it is to be hoped that complete 
editions will in course of time appear of all of 
them, to onsble us to extract from these texts what 
useful matter they contain. Though we cannot, 
perhaps, expect from the as yet unpublished Paa- 
ranie literature mach sctual gain of trustworthy 
historical and. ical knowledge, we must 
not forget that these works constitutes by no 
means unimportant chapter of Sanskrit literature, 
and that «much fuller acquaintance with them is 
required to fill up many blanks in the history 
of religious and speculative thought in India. 
Of the great mass of separate treatises that claim 
to form part of the Skanda-Purdna, the most ex- 
tensive of theso medieval depositories of Brih- 
manical lore, comparatively little has hitherto been 
published. Dr. Haas, in his Catalogue of Printed 
Saiskrit Books ix the British Museum, mentions 
fifteen separate titles under this heading, most of 
them consisting of single mdhd/myas or kathde 
contained ono few leaves, .A fow more treatises 
have been noticed and analyzed in Prof. Anfrecht’s 
Catalogue of the Bodleian Sasskrit MSS. Under 
these circumstances Safskrit scholars cannot but 
feel gratefal to Mr, Da Cunha for his convenient 
edition of a complete khanda of the work, together 
with the supplementary mdhdémyas bearing on 
the foundation of temples along the Sahyfldrjy, 
range. To Western archmologists especially the 
book cannot fail to prove very useful and interest- 
to the appearance of the translation which Mr. Da 
Cunha promises, That the edition cannot be 
regarded as a critical one, in the strict sense of the 


| word, the editorhimself must be quite aware. ‘Tho 


varions readings of the MSS. announced in the 
title-page extend only over a small portion of the 
work: with the exception of one solitary note at 
Pp. 369, no varie lectiones have been noted from p. 
#3 to p. 490. Thereare ales a good many mistakes 
in the text. Thus some couplets of the seventh 
adhydya at pp. 23 and 24 are unintelligible as they 
stand; moredver, there seems to be a half-dloke 
wanting somewhere in the begi —at any rate 
the verses from 2 to the end have been wrongly 
divided ; thus the second half-iloka of couplets 


| 9-H should form the first half of couplets, and in 


each of them tammdf should be changed to yornd. 
If we might venture to spheapean viet oe to Mr. 
DaCunha, wo would advise him to go again care- 
folly over his text, and print a list of errata 

with his translation. He would thereby do more 


Justice to himself, and savea good deal of trouble 


to those who make uso of his edition ition. 
Ez 





‘A ' 
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SANSERIT AND OLD CANARESE INSCRIPTIONS. 
BY J. F. FLEET, Bo. C.5., MBAS. 
(Continued from p. 192.) 


No, XLIV. 

Bbc ncardhneatimt aan sab eg rip ncethey 

Sir Walter Elliot and other anthorities, for 
the era of the early Chalaukya king Puli- 
kéat 1, is Saka 411 (ap, 499-90), based on a 
copper-plate grant presented by Captain T. B. 
Jervis, of the Bombay Engineers, to the British 
Museum. A transcription of this grant is given 
at Vol. 1. p. 9, of the Elliot MS, Collection, and 
has also been published, with an abstract trans- 
lation, by Mr. Wathen, at Jour. BR. As. Soe., 
Vol. V., p. 343. The authenticity of this grant 
hiss been questioned by Mr. Fergusson and Dr. 
Eggeling. I now reédit it with the object of 
dispelling any doubt that may remain as to its 
being really a fabricated document of compa- 
ratively modern date. 

The plates are five in number, each about 8)" 
long by 4)’ broad. The edges of the plates 
are raised into rims to protect the writing. Dr. 
Barnell tells us, at p. 72, para. 4, of his Souwti- 
Indian Palowgraphy, that the earliest instances 
of this practice belong to the ninth or tenth 
century, But I find it, accidental or not as 
the case may be, in the plates of the grant of 
Vijayabhattarika, No. XL. of this Se- 

ries, at p. 163 above; and two other sets of 
the Gun‘ NexO =i which ub: hale ee-teentia 


ring on which they are strung is about }'' thick 


and 3} in diameter. It has the appearance of — 


not having been cut; but, as both photographs 
and caste have been — of these plates, it 


| has 
sau uaknichas snare 
jon as to 


or in the Karnitaka. 

The grant gives the genealogy of Pulikési, 
from his grandfather Jayasimha, and his 
father Ranariga. In IL 7-9 occurs the pas- 
sage, Jayarishhasya rdja-sihhosya vinwh 2. 
Ranardgi bhavat,—from which Sir Walter Elliot, 
at Madr. Jowr. of Lit. and Science, Vol. VIL, 
p. 200, deduced, but doubtfally,‘ RB aj agi thh a’ 
as a second name of Ranariga. If rdje- 





shiharya had to be interpreted as & proper name 


at all, it would be a title of Jayasimbha, not 
of Ranariga. | 
The grant then mentions a fendatory of his, 


Simiyara, of th RundrantlaSain- 


draka family, who was his governor for the 
EKuhundi district. It then purporta to record 


| that Samiy dra built a Jain temple at the city 
of Alaktakanagara, which was the chief 
town ofa circle of seven hundred villages in 
that district, and, with the permission of the 


king, made grants of certain lands and villages 


| tothe temple on the occasion of an eclipse of 
the moon on the day of the full-moon of the 
month Vaisaikha inthe Vibhava emivai- 


sara, when the Saka year 411 bad expired. 
It is just possible that Saka 411 is the cor- 
rect date forPulikésil. But I am inclined 
toe doubt even this. For, he was sncceaded by 
his con Kirttivarmé 1; and he, again, 
by his younger brother Maigalifvara, at 


whose death the succession went back to 


PulikésiIl, orSatyasraya, the son of 
Kirttivarma I. I know of no other in- 
scription to be of the time of Pu li- 
kéai L, and of none of the timeof Jaya- 
sinha, Ranariga, or Kirttivarma I. 
Of the time of Mai galié vara, there is only 
one that bears a date,—the stone-tablet inscrip- 
tion in Cave No. III. at Bidimi, my transcription 


| and translation of which are published at Vol. 
IV., p. 363. It is dated in the twelfth year of his 


reign, “when Saka 500 had expired.” This 
makes his commence in Saka 488 or 489. 
Of his successor, Pulik6é{ IL., again, there are 


) From the mention in 1. 8 of the Aihole insorip- 
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tion of a chAafra-bhanga, or ‘interruption of the 
succession’,—lit. ‘a breaking of the umbrella 
(of sovereiguty)’,—it would seem that a period 
of anarchy ensued between the death of Ma n- 
galiévara and the accession of Pulik és! 
II. But it follows, from the above dates, that 
Maaigalisvara reigned for at least forty 
years. He cannot, therefore, have been much 
over thirty years of age, if indeed so old, when 
he succeeded. Taking him to have been then 
thirty years old, he was born in Saka 458. 
And then, even if we assume that Pulik ééi TL 
was not more than twenty years of age when 
he succeeded, and that Saka 411—the date of 
the present grant—was the very year of his 
accession, it follows that he was at least sixty- 


seven years old when his second son, Ma i- 


galiévara, was born to him. And this, I 
apprehend, is hardly probable. 

But, apart from any such argumentative 
reason, there are substantial grounds for disput- 
ing the date assignedto Pulikési 1—1, The 
plates are more numerous, and the language is 
more prolix, thanis usual in grants of this early 
date.—2, The name of tho dynasty ia written 
‘Chaélukya’, in L 5, with the vowel of the 
first syllable long. Whereas, in all genuine 
grants of early date, it is written either ‘ C ha 1- 
kya’, or ‘Chalikya’ and ‘Chalukya’, 
with the vowel of the first syllable short. Now, 
Sir Walter Elliot, in his paper On Hindu In- 
scriptions at Madr. Jour. of Lit, and Science, Vol. 
VIL., p. 193, tells os, and on ample authority, 
that from the middle of the eighth to about the 
middie of the tenth century 4.p., “‘the power 
of the C haluk y as was alienated for a time, 
or suffered a partial obscuration.” It was 
restored in the person of Ta ila pa IL,in Saka 
#95 (ap, 073-4) or thereabouts. And I find 
from inscriptions that, unless metrical reasons 
required the use of the form ‘Chalukya, 
he and his successors are always called ‘ 0 h ii- 
lukyas’, ond that this form of the name is 
peenliar to them. There seems, too, to have 
been s special reason for this; inasmuch as 
‘Chilukys’ means ‘the descendant of a 
C halukya’,this second derivative form points, 
not only toa temporary eclipse of the Chaln- 
kyo power, but also to an actual). break in the 
direct line of hereditary succession —3, In 1. 
15, Pulikési L. is called ‘Satyaéraya- 
Pulakééi’, and, in 1. 31,-he is called simply 


‘Satyasraya’ In no other inscription is 
this title applied by itself to anyone anterior to 


Pulikééi IL, who, as we learn from the 


Aihole inscription, was the first to acquire the 
name. And only in No, XXVIL. of this Series, 
transcr. |. 5,is it elsewhere applied toPulikéét 
I. at all; and itis coupled there with his own 
proper name, and, I suspect, is introduced by 
the writer without any authority, save that it 
was one of the titles of the similarly-named 
grandson, PulikésiIl—4, The mention of 
the horse C hitrakauntha, in L. 11, is at vari- 
ance with all the other inscriptions, which tell 
us that it was Vikramiditya I. who was 
the owner of “a horse of the breed called 
Chitrakantha”, or “of an excellent horse 
named Chitrakantha.”—5, The mention of 
the Kun hundi district in 1. 22 is another ana- 
chronism. For in 1. 27 of No. IL. of my 
Ra tte Inscriptions at Jour. Bo. Ir, R. As. Soc., 
Vol. X., p. 194, we are told that it was the 
Ratta Great Chieftam Kirtavirya L, about 
Saka 970, who, “when king, fixed the boun- 
daries of the country of Kuhundi"; and 
I have not found this district spoken of in 
any other early inscription—6, This grant is 
dated in the Vibhava smivateara. By the 
Tables in Brown's Carnatic Chronology, the 
Vibhava snbvalsara would be Saka 410,— 
quite near enongh for the purpose. But, let 
the time at which the cycle of sixty sahvat- 
earas waa first devised and used by astronomers 
be what it may, the cycle was not in use in public 
documents in the Chalakya kingdom at the 
date to which these plates purport to belong. 
The earliest instance of its use that I have met 
with isin an Old Canarese inscription on stone at 
Nandwadige in the Kalidgi District ; part of the 
name of the king, and the word expressing the 
centuries in the date, are unfortunately effaced, 
but I shall show hereafter that it is an inscrip. 
tion of theo Rishtrakdita king Dhirid- 
varshea-Kalivallabha, or of hia son 
Goévindsa-Prabhitavarsha or Gés 
vinda IIL, and that the date of it is Saka 722, 
the Dundubhi sawateara, The earlicat 
indisputable instance to which I can refer is 
an Old Canarese copper-plate grant of the 
Rashtrakita king Gévinda I, 
dated Saka 727, the Subhinn sawatsara; 
the original plates belong to Si? Walter Elliot 
and ate now with me, and a transcription of 
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the first plate is given by Dr, Burnell at p. $8 of 
his Sowth-Indian Paleography. I am inclined 
to think, en passant, that it was the Ris b- 
trakita kings who first introduced the use 
of this cycle into the Chalak ya dominions. 
—7, Saka 411 is ap, 489-90. Mr. Burgess 
informs me, aa the result of calculation, that 
no lunar eclipse such as that spoken of occurred 
in s.p. 489, 490, or 491.—8, The almost 
invariable use of |, whenever it can be used in 
the place of I, is quite opposed to ancient ortho- 
graphy, and is in itself a strong indication of 
the modern composition of the inscription.— 
And finally, 9, The characters, instead of belong- 
ing to the fifth century a.p., are fully developed 


Old Canarese characters of at least the tenth or | 


eleventh century a.p. I have no published fac- 


simile to which I ean refer for purposes of com- 
unpublished n 





parison. Bat, out ofthe 
that I have on hand, the characters of this 
grant resemble most nearly the characters of two 


grants of the Ché [a successors. of the East- 
ern Chalukys dynasty; one is a grant of 


Rajordja IL, dated Saka 944, and the other 
is m grant of Kaldttahge Cha gente 
IL, dated-Saka 1056. Among all the inscrip- 
tions of the Western dynasty, I can find none 
with tho characters of which those of the pre- 


sent grant may suitably be compared.—In- 


fine, I place the composition of this document 
at certainly not carlier than. the. tenth’ cen: 
tury A.D. 


Lhave not succeeded in tracing on the map 


the localities referred to in the grant. 


Transcription, 
First plate. 


(*] Svasti || Jayanty=ananta-sattsire-pird viir-aika-sdtavah Mahiyir-dha(rha 


[?] js-rénavah || Srimatim diac aaa ee rae ‘rite 
eapta-]6(16)ka-mitribhis=sapta-mitribhir-abhivarddhitandm a 


bhagavan-Niriyana-pmsida-samisidita- 
[*] nobkshans-kshagn-vadtkrit-a6dsha-mabibhyitindih( se, bhritiin)  Chilukyinish 


{ *] p&rjjita-vasundharasya nije-yababshenvaye-mitrig-aiv-Avansia-rhjakagya 
Jayasitnhasya 
(*] g=anavarata-din-irdrikrita-karas-sura-gajo 


[?] patria 


[ *] pta-kalyana-paratparinim 


i k-dvabhisita-dig-antarilasya 








pierre 


Bh ese ' 
évamédhat- 


["] pte-vairishu pripta-ranerigh Raparigi bhavat ni] Tusya 


[**] trikrita-gitrd 
(**] ri-dhouta-chira-charana-kamala-yogald 


['*] t-drdti-stambhérama-mandald 


[**) vartti-dés-adhidvard 


(*] ga-bhiipil 


_chelitmajd 
iva(se. *miidh-iva)bhrita(tha)-snina-pavi- 
srpede ard 


pranate-para-nripati-raakuta-tata-ghatita-hatan-mani-gaga- 
Cihiteakenyth-Abbicitknn-Sareigheay Frere 


varnn- -iSrama-sarvva-dharmma-paripi lana-paré ase 
Bétu-madhya- 
fakti-trayn-pravarddhita-prijya-simrijyé 


Second plate ; firat side. : 
('*) dhvaja-dadakk-adi-pamcha-mahisabds-chihné k 


dandita-Pindy-Adi-mandi(nda)liké 
[*] bhidhina-prithivivallabba-mahirij-idhirajé 


Gaibgi-Yamuni- 
pili- 


prithivim=Bh-tapatrasi - damati 


("] “ih sank a ibd alate cde aaa aa nerd 


[“] st = J 


(*"] kbyitah [\*] Putrd sya bhiita(td) 


Ayn-naya-vinaya-sampannas-tanay6 sya csitbeathedbsamae 


Sivirikhyaya 


-dhitrl-tilakAyamdna}j=parikram-ikrinta-vniri- 
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["] sy=ibhirimasya tasya - bhrityas=satya-sandhd: pageants cl 
(*") do-samiskdita-Kuhupdi-vishayas-tath poripéfla®Jynih tad-antarbhtit-Alaktak-dbbidhins- 
nagaryya(ryyitn) 


ikshuvana-cha- 
[**] naka-priyathgn-varak-édiraka-éyimike-ghdhtim-idy-anéke-dhinya-samriddhiyam tad-dita- 
(**] vilisinf-mukha-kamalam-iva  virijaminiyish | dhana-dhinya-paripirgya-krishivala- 


(2) priyayarh || | Aindryasn © digi © Mabéndr-Abhah-prisidat © pravaram=mahat 
Jinéndr-A- 

Second plate ; second side. 
(**] yatanath © bhakty=ikirayat-su-mandharam {| —-Préittuthga-prasidatn =" Tribhnvana- 
tilakam Ji- 
[**] nflaya:h pravarath nifini-stambha-samuddhrite-virijaminata chiramh jgati || Sake-nrip- 
fibd@shy=8- 
(°"] kaides-dttaréshu chatus-gatéshu vyatitésha Vibhaya-samvatearé pravarttamiiné || Krité cha 
Jinila-- 
(“] 74 | VWaiédkh-idita-pirona-ponya-divasd Raéhd(han) vidhan(dhor) maidalath 
éléshténdértthika'-majjaniid=u- 


(®] pagata(tatn) sné@hid-griham bhiibhujam Sri-SatyAérayam=iérayat guoavatimh vijiipayd- 
[™] m=isa a taj-Jainilaya-pfijan-dchita-nuta-kshétriya © dharmma-priya(yah) || Ayn- 
(**] r=jjanmavatim-idam nanu tadi( di)t-sandhy-¢ndrichip-Opamath jaatvi dharmma-ma(dha)n- 

frjjanam badha-ja- 
(**] nair-mmirtya(rtyai)h-phalath manyaté ity=@vath pravibbdhya sabhya-janatith Satydéray6 


vallabhé bha- 
[™] ktyil taj-Jina-mandir-pama-kriyé kehétram dadan sisanam || Vaisakha-paurnnamisyath 
(*) dhu-maydala(lath) pravishtavati Sri-Saty&éraya-nripatis~tribhuvana-tilakiya anaparen 
(?*] Kanaképala-sambhiita-vriksha-Millagan-a(4)nvayé Vhttay-eamagre-rdhtntas-Siddha. 
(**] niévarah || Tasy=‘sit=prathamas=sishyd dévata-vinuta-kramah tp ant 


Third plate; first side, 
[*"] éChitak-Achiryya-sa(sam)jitah || Srimat-Kiképalimniy$ khyiita-kirttir=bahu-ératah 


lakshmiva- 

[4°] n=Nigadéy-ikhyaé=Chitak-ichiryya-dikshitah || Nagadéva-gurié=sishyak=prabhita-guna- 
varidhih 

[**] samasta-Aastra-saibidhi(dhi)  Jinanandijj=prakirttitah {| Srimad-vividha-rijéndra- 
presphuran-makut-i- 


(*) libhih nighrishta-charan-fbjiya prabhayé Jinanandind || Jinanandy-dchiryya-siryya. 
{| ya duéchara-tap6-viéésha-nikashdpala-bhitiya samadhigata-sarvva-sistriya naga- 
[**] ritns-tala-bhogishs=cha pradadao |[*] Tatra tala-bhOga-siminy=iha [I*] Chaityilayid- 
vilyavyim 

(**] didi tarikarh tatd riju-siitra-kramépa paichim-Abhimakhats gatva patham tasya madhyé 
f#] nikhte-pishinam tasmid=dakshin-dbhimukham=anu-patham gatvi pravihath tasyatn(sya) 
madhyé nikhata-pii- 

(*"] shinam pirvy-lbhimokham gatyi timtripike-vriksham yivat=tasmid=-uttar-Abhimukham 
gatva piirvy-d- 


? Probably the correct reading should be dlishf? nvartthike-majjan@d. 
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[*) kta-tatikath | yavat-sthitai étan=nagara-nivésane-kehétrash 3 Tatra tala-bhoga- 


* 
[*] Nagarasya dakehinasyim didi shibn-Siibdtepentsll tigen sere = ree = 


[*] tvd yiivad-anthchhike-kshétram tat-paschima-simni nikhita-pishiinam peieie  SN 
ann-sim=$- 


Third plate; second side. 
f**] ttar-abhimukham gatvd yivach=chhami-yalmikem tasmit=paonah=piirvy-dbbimukhat 


(**] sthala-giri © tasmiit-punar=anu-giryy=uttar-ibhimnkham  —gatvil sinatra 


[*"] paéchim-dbhimokham gatvi yivad=giri tasmit=paschim-fibbimakbath gatva ck 
stha 
(**] tasmid=dakshin-Abhimokhath gatvi ylivat-slta-bandhana(nath)  sthitath peste 2 
painchifat u(ec."Sad-n)ttars- 
(**) nivarttane-datazn  tala-bhOga-kshétram © chatus-simd-viruddham || Narindaka-nima- 
grima(mé) nairrityén 
(**] diéi Narindaka-Simarivida(da)-grima-pathi madhya-vartti-Sishgutéga-tatikca- 
[*"] d=rija-sitra-kraména Narindaka-grima-patham © yivat=tivat=sthitam 
|**] ni(sc.°San-ni)varttanam kehétram dakshina-disi rija-minéna || Kinayige alma grind are 
(‘| rvvasyim digi séiti-nivarttanam kehftreah = rija-miinéna = Pigach-iirimim=nairrityim 
[| disi yivach-chham #-jhita-valmikat tasmit-ptrvy-Abhimukhat gatvi strarpaiii 


[™] dakshin-ibhimukhamh  gatva yiivat-sthala-giri sith pla cine suahaenae! 
[“] le-giri gotvi yavach=chhamtsthalam tasmid=uttar-Abhimukham gatvil yivach-chha- 
[|] mijhite-valmtkem sthitam chatus-simi-viraddham | $$ Pantiganage-nima-grimé 


Fourth plate; first side. 
[*) nairrityidh di6i minyasya KshStra utiarasyin dit chnbvivisaéat(n)-nivarttanath kshétrath 


riija-mii- 

[**] néna paschimiit(masyim) digi sthala-giri tasmid=anu-simam pirvy-ibhimakham gatvi 
yivach=chhami- 

[**] valmikam tasmid=dakshin-abhimukham  gatvil Kémarathche-grima-sima tasmiit=pil- 
(*] rvv-ibhimokham=anc-simam gutvi yivaj-jala-vihalam tasmid=uttar-ibhimukham=a- 
[“] nu-vihalamh  gatvil yavach=chhami-jhite- valmikam tasmait=paschim-abhimukham  gutvii 
[*"] yavat-tatiik-dttara-kédi(?ti) tasmiid=dakship-abhimukham=ann-sthala-girt 
(**] gatva §— yiivat-tivat=sthitam _ chatas-simi-viraddhath |.  Marhgali 
E*} petokime dist rija-minéna chatvaritaéat(n)-nivarttanatza kshétrath tasya simi 


["*] ma tasmid-uttar-abhimekham-anu-sima gatvi yivat-sthala-giri tasmat=piiryv-ibhi- 
[**] mokham=ann-sthala-giri gatva yivat-sthala-giri iin elnino a= 


("] sthala-giri  gatvi © sthitam chatas-stmi-va{vi)ruddham —|] Races aia 
grima(mé) pa- 
Fourth plate ; second nde. 

(™] échimasyim disi Chandavura-Parndarigavalli-nima-grima-mirgga-madhyé aSvattha- 
[""] tathkn(kid) viyavyach digi rija-minéna patncha-vithdati-nivarttanamh kebétram || 
(] Davanavalli-nima-grima(mé) poéchimasyim difi Alnktaka-nagara-Komba- 
["*]_ yija-nima-grima-mirgga-madhyé Bimbilaya-Pisich-arimit=paschimé ri 
[™] jo-minéna chatviriiéat(n)-nivarttanam kahétram || Punar-api tasminn=éva grima(mé) 
dakehi- 
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[] wsyhn Goi Hangnté-tatdkideuttws-samtpesthon 
("*) tom ifsc. 4ata-nijvarttanam kshétram || Nandinige-nima-grima(m4) srw 


(*°] volika-sima-Sripura-miirgga-madhyé rijaminéna chatvirimnéat(n)-nivarttanatn secre i 
["*] Siripatti-nima-grima(mé) paSchimasyiin disi Sripura-mirggaté dakehinatd  rija- 
["*] minéna chatvyariméat(n)-nivarttanam kehétrarh || Arjunavidn(da) -nima-grima(mé) pa- 
[("] échimasyimn  diéi Sripura-mirggatd  uttaratd rija-minéna —_paachiat(n)-niva- 
["] rttanait kshétramn || Grima-niminy=iha || Kumbayija-dvyddasasy=6(i)ntoh Riviké nima 
Fifth plate. 
(**] grimah prathamah || Simarivido(d)) nima grimah dvitiyah ‘|| |Badhamiile-dvidadasy=iintah 
[™) Lattividd(dd) niima grimah tri(tri)tiyah || Sripura-dvidasasya madhyé Pollidakd nama 


aera 1878. 


[("] griimah chaturtthah || Ity=6t6 chatvird grimih chatus-sima-va(yi)roddha-kshdtrah 
["™] sédrangih  sa(so)parikarih a-chiitu-bhata-pravésyah [\|*] Tad=igamibbir-asmad-vyam- 


oh syair=anyais=cha 


rijabhir=iyur-aisvaryya(di* ]na(na)m=bi(vi)lasitam=achhirdthéu-chath- 
[°*] cholutn(lo)m=avagachchhadbhir-4-chandr-irkka-dhar-lirpnava-stiiti-sami(ma)kala(lam) 
yasam(sa 


)4=chi- 


[**] chi(chijshobhih  sva-datti-niryvisésham  paripilaniyam-nktam cha piccpuiie ll 


["*] Bahubhir-vvasodhA  bhukti  rijabbié(s)=Sa(sa)ka(ge)r-Adibhir=yyasya 


yada 
bhimidn(mih) inaye 


(**] tasya tadd phalath | Svar ditwh sumabad(ch)-éa(chha)kyaia dobkham-=anyatra(sya) 


dinat yA pila- 


[*"] mam drdy6 drdyd dinasya piilanat || Sva-duttam(ttamh) para-dattar(ttdm) vi yd 


haréti(ta) va- 


f**) sundharam shashtitn varsha-sahasrini vishthayiim jayate krimih il 


Translation. 

Hail! Victorious are the pure particles of 
pollen of the lotuses which are the feet of the 
Arhat M ah & v ira*,—which are the sole bridge 
‘for crossing from bank to bank of (the ocean 
of) endless existence ! 

The gon of Jayasimha,—that lion of a 
king, who adorned the family of the Cha- 
lukyas, who ore glorious, and who are of 
the lineage of Minavya which is praised 
over the whole earth, and who are the desecend- 
ants of HArtti, and who have been nourish- 
ed by seven mothers who are the seven mothers 
of mankind, and who have attained an uninter- 
rupted continuity of prosperity by the protec- 
tion of Kirttikéya, and who have had all 
kings made subject to them on the instant at 
the sight of the sign of the Boar which they 
acquired through the favour of the holy Nara. 


yann; and who acquired the earth by his | 


own arm; and who had kings bowed down 
before him by simply hearing of his fame; and 
who irradiated the intermediate spaces of the 
regions with the banner that was his fame,— 
was Ranariga, of true yet pleasing speech, 
whose hands were moistened by his ceaseless 


charities, thus resembling the elephant of the 
gods, whose trank is moistened by the ceaseless 
flow of his rut; who, like an austere devotee, 
was tho receptacle of tranquillity; and who 
acquired a fondness for war against his proud 
enemies. 

And while his son, the favourite of the world, 
the Great King, the supreme king, who was 
named Satyfidrayo-Sri-Pulakéé}— 
whose body was purified by ablutions performed 
after celebrating horse-sacrifices; and whose 
beautiful fect, which were like lotases, were 
cleansed by the trickling drops of water which 
were the rays of the many sparkling jewels 
that wore set in the disdems of the hostile 
kings who bowed down before him; and who 
drove away the troops of elephants of his ene- 
mies by a very lion of a horse that was named 
Chitrakantha; and who was intent on 
preserving all the regulations of the (four) 
classes and the (fowr) stagea of life; and who 
was the supreme lord of the country lying 
between the (river) Ganga and the Bridge 
(of Réma); and whose mighty universal 
sovereignty was increased by (hig possession of ) 
the three regal attributes; and who possessed 





* The last of the twenty-four Jain teachers of the present age. 
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the signs of 
the Yamuna and the sword-edge, and the 
five great sounds of the Dadakka" and other 
(musical instrumenis); and who made the 
kings of Chéla and Chéra and Kérala 
and Simhala and Kalinga to pay tri- 
bute; and who panished the Pindys and 
other chieftains; and whose commands were 
unresisted,—was governing the earth under 
one umbrella ;— 

There was a king named Gouda, who was 
the moon of thefamily of Rundrantla-Sain- 
draka, and whose scimetar was adorned by 
his mighty arm. His son,—who was endowed 


with good fortune and, skill in polity and 
modesty, and who delighted in the favour | 


of war,—was renowned by the appellation. of 
Sivara. His son was the trothful and pious 
Samiyara, who wos the forehead-ornament 
of the carth,—who attacked the assemblage of 
his enemies with his proweas,—who was pos- 
sessed of bravery that could not be withstood,— 
who was well versed in what things should 
be done and what should not be done,—and 


who was the servant of him, (Pulakéi), as 


Handman (was the aervanl) of Rima. 

Having acquired tho district of Kohundi 
through his favour,—while governing it, he, 
who was a4 gloriousas Mah énd ra, in his piety 
caused to be made an excellent and large and 
very charming temple, a shrine of Jindndra, 
in the east quarter, in the city which was 
named Alaktaka and was included in that 
(district) ; and which was the chief town of (a 
circle of) seven hundred villages; and which 
was the glory of the whole district; and which 
abounded in ééli-rice and erihi-rice and groves 
of sagar-canes and chick-peas and priymlgu- 
plants and varaka-beans and wddraka-grain and 
sydméka-grain and wheat and many other kinds 
of grain ; and which shone like the lotas which 
is the fan of the lovely woman which is that 
district ; and which wae full of busbandmen 
who abounded in wealth and grain. 

The excellent shrine of Jina (which was thus 
‘the ornament of the three worlds’, decor: 
with many volumns,—(endwres) fora long time 
in the world. 





and pened pe cig irae 
dakke, ‘a amall dram shaped Ise ap bour-glass. 


the banners of the \Gaiga and | 





And this shrine of Jina having been bailt,— 
when four centuries and eleven (years) had 
elapsed in the years of the Sake king; while 
the Vibhava smteatscra waa current ;on the 
holy day of tho fall (moon) of (the mouth) 
Vaisak ha; when Ri ho bad closed upon the 
orb of the moon, 's 2. 2/2). 3 ds ele 
he, who was fond of religion, asked the 
king, Sri-Satydéraya, the asylum of vir- 
to his house, for a field fit for the worship of 
that shrine of Jina. 

Having known that the life of those that are 
born is (tronsient) like the lightning and the 
evening rainbow, and having impressed on ‘his 
wealth is esteemed the (only true) reward by 
SatyAdrayain his piety bestowed a field 
(and) o charter, worthy of that shrine of 


Jina. On the day of the full-moon of (the 


month) Vaisa kha, when Ri hn had entered 
the orb of the moon—the king, Sri-Saty a- 
érayo, gaves field to‘the ornament of the 
three worlds." 

In the lineage of the (sect called) Mdla- 
gaze, s tree which sprang from Kano- 
ké pala’, there was born that lord of saints, 
Siddha-nandi, who possessed (a knowledge 
of) all demonstrated truths. His first disciplewas: 
Chitakachdrys, whose observances were 
praised by the gods, and who was attended by 
five hundred disciples. He, whose name was 
Nagad 4 y¥a,—who wns renowned in the tradi- 
tions of the glorious Kaképala; and who 
possessed much (Knowledge of) sacred Jore; 
by Chitakichirys. The disciple of the 
preceptor N igad 4 va was the famous Jina - 
nandi, who was a very ocean of meritorious 
qualities, and who was acquainted with all the 

1 writi . 
To tho excellent master Jinanandi, whose 
feet, which were as lotuses, were chafed by the 
(who bowed down before him),—to Jina- 
nandi, a very sun among Achdryas, who was 
the touchstone by which to test the value of 
penances that were hard to be performed, and 
apperanpeendbeen 3 pies et ET TS 


© Ndortthibs-majjandlt, orperhapa neartthiba-majjandt, 
1. 30; meaning not apparent. , 
2 ‘Thin must be the founder of the sect. 


= 
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who had mastered all the sacred writings,—he 
gave towns and the enjoyment of sites of land. 
There he declares the boundaries of the (right 
of) enjoyment of sites of land.—On the north- 
west of the Chaifya-hall, there is a tank. Going 
in a straight line to the west from there, there 
is the road, in the middle of which there is a 
stone set up. Going to the south from that, 
along the road, there is a stream, in the middle 
of which there is a stone set up. Going to 
the east (from fhat), as faras a tamarind-tree, 
and then going to the north, there is the tank 
mentioned above. That which is thus sitn- 
ated is the field of the entrance of the village. 
There he declares the boundaries of the fields 
(which are the objects of the right) of enjoyment 
of sites of land.—Starting from the bridge on 
the south of the city and goingalong the stream 
to the east as far as the gleaning-field, on the 
west boundary of it there is a stone set up. 
From that, going along the boundary to the 
north, there is an ant-hill near a éomi-tree. 
From that, again, going to the east, there is the 
sthala-giri.* From that, again, going to the 
north along the hill, there is the high part of 
the hill. From that, going to the west as far 
as the hill (extends), and then to the west as far 
as the sthala-giri, and then to the south, (we 
coma to fhe place where) the bridge stands. 
(Thus is constituted) the field (which isthe object 
of the right) of enjoyment of a site of land, 
(measuring) one hundred and fifty nivartanas 
by the royal measure, and encompassed by its 
At the village of Narindaks, in the south- 
west quarter, (there was given) a field, (of the 
meaeureof forty nivartanas by the royal measure, 
in the south quarter, encompassed by ita four 
boundaries, and constituted (by a bowndary-line 
drawn) up to the road to the village of Na- 
rindaka ina straight line from the Sim ga- 
té ga tank, which is in the centre of the roads 
to the villages of Narindaksa and Sima- 
riviada 
At the village of Kinayige, in the east 
quarter, (there was given) a field (of the measure 
of) eighty nivartanas by the royal measure, 
encompassed by its four boundaries, and lying 
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Pisdcho’, there is an ant-bill at « clump of 
fami-trees. From that, going to the east as far 
as the road, and then to the south as far as the 
sthala-yiri, and then to the west, along the 
sthala-giri as far as the place of the éam#-trees, 
and then to the north, (we come) to the Ant-hill 
at the clamp of éam#-trees. 

At the village of Pantiganage, in the 
south-west quarter, and in the northern quarter 
of the ménya-field, (there waz given) a field, (of 
the measure of) forty wivartenas by the royal 
measure, encompassed by ita four boundaries 
and constituted thas :—On the weat there isthe 
sthala-giri. Going along the boundary to the 
east from that, as for as the ant-hill near a éami- 
tree, and from that to the south as far as the 
boundaries. of the village of KSmaraiiche, 
and from there along the boundary to the east 
as far as the stream, and from that along the 
stream to the north as far as an ant-hill near a 
clump of éamif-trees, and from that to the west 
as faras the northern weir* of the tank, and 
from that to the south along the sfhala-giri. 

In the west quarter of the village of Ma i- 
gali (there was given) a field, (of tha measure 
af) forty nivarfanas by the royal measure. He 
declares the boundaries of it. Going to the 
west from the sthala-giri along tho road as faras 
the boundary of the village of Rivika,and 
from there to the north along the boundary as 
far as the sthala-giri, and from there to the 
east along the sthala-giri as far as the athala- 
girt (extends), and from there to thesouth along 


| the stha/a-giri,—(thus ce if) situated, and encom- 
| passed by its four boundaries. 


In the village of Karandige, in the west 
quarter, (there was given) a field, (o/ the measure 
of ) twenty-five nivartanar by the royal measure, 
on the north-west of the tank of the airattha- 
Chandavura and Pandarigaval i. 

In tho village of Davanavalli, in the 
west quarter, (thers was given) a field (of the 
measure of) forty nivartanay by the royal 
measure, on the west of the grove of the 
Pisicha, Bimba]aya, between the roada 
to the city of Alaktaka and the village 
of Kumbayija. And again, in that same 


| village, in the south quarter, (there was given) o 
een 2 


* The name of a class of demona, 
| alee ean’ ie Mes +H the Onnanens wort 

weir, outlet of a re toading i the 
translation will be “the northern edge, ta. tank. 


Seeahy 1878.) 


field (of the measure of ) FRR TTT 
by the royal measure, situated close to the 
north of the Hin gu é | tank. 

In the village of Nandinige, in the east 
quarter, (there was given) a field (of the measure 
of) forty nivarfanas by the royal measure, 
between the boundary of (the village of) Bara- 
vulika and the road to (the village of) 
Sripura. 

In the village of Siripatti, in the west 
quarter, (thera was given) a field (of the measure 
yf) forty mnivartanas by the royal measore, 
to the south of the road 
Sripura. 

In the village of Ar j unavy da, in the west 
quarter, (thare tas given) a field (of the measure 
of) fifty nivartanas by the royal measure, to the 
north of the road to the village of Sripura. 

He declares the names of tho villages.—Tho 


first villoge is Riivika, in the Kumbayijao | 


Twelve. The second village is Simarivada. 
Tho third village is Lattivida, in the 
Badhamile Twelve. The fourth village is 
Pellidaka, in the Sripura Twelve. These 
four villages (were given), together with their 
fields encompassed by the four boundaries, and 
with the udraiga and the uparikara, and not 
to be entered by irregular or regular troops.” 

This grant should be preserved as long aa the 
moon and the aun and the earth and the ocean 
endure, just as if it were s grant made by them- 
selves, by future kings, desirous of acquiring 
fame, whether they are of my lineage, or whether 
they are others,—bearing in mind that the 
charms of life and riches, bc, are as transient 88 
the lightning! And it has been said by Manu 
and others :—Land has been enjoyed by many 
kings, commencing with Sagars; ($0)! It is 
very easy to give one's own property, but the 
preservation of (the grant of) another is difficalt, 
(4e,) ! He is born as & worm in ordure for the 
duration of sixty thousand years, (d0.)! 

No. XLV. 

Sir Walter Elliot's date of Saka 514 (4.0. 
592.3) or 515 for the accession of the Western 
Chalukyas king Vikramaditya I. is 
based on a copper-plate grant, said to have been 
discovered in digging the foundations of the 
houw “a Kalkarnf at Kortakéti in the 
Gadag Taluka of the Dhirwid District, and 


to (the village of) | 
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presented by him to the Royal Aniatio Socieey, 
In the genealogy at Jour. Madr, Br. R.As. Soe., 
Vol. VIL, p. 199, he gives Saka 514 as the 
commencement of his reign. In describing the 
grant, at id., p. 201, he writes, “It bears date 
the thirty-second [year] of his reign, Saka 530 ; 


and his accession is thus fixed as haying occurred 


in [Saka] 515." The first part of this statement 
is owing to some confusion on the part of his 
Pandit in interpreting the date. In a footnote to 
the latter passage, he speaks of it again, and os 
being dated “in Saka 530, on tho eighth day 
of the sixteenth royal victorious year.” Dr. 
Barnell, again, has given the first side of this 
grant as Plate xxii. in his Sowlh-Indian Paleeo- 
graphy, and, in transcribing it, ot p. 87, has 
entered the date as A.p. 608, which would be 
Saka 530. The real date, as will be seen from 
the fnesimile and transcription, Il. 20-21, is 

“when Sakn 532 had expired, in the sixteenth 
year of his victorious reign.” 

Thave obtained the original plates to edit 
from. Only two plates are forthcoming; the 
third, probably the last, is missing. edn 
rather thick plates, not very regularly shaped, 
and with several flaws in the copper; they 
measure about 12'' long by 53” broad. They 


thom had been ont before it came into my hands ; 


it is about §'* thick, and 34" in diameter. 
The seal, which is very massive, is square,— 
about 1g" each way; it has the representation 


of a boar facing to the proper left, with the san 


and moon above it. Through some mistake 


the seal properly belonging to the grant of 
Rajaraja IL. has been printed off with the 


facsimile of these plates. A fnesimile of the 


right seal will be supplied hereafter. 


It is unnecessary to offer a fall translation of 


so inaccurate and mixed-up a document as this 
is; and there are, in fact, several passages init 


of which no sense can be made at all, 1 shall. 


confine myself to giving an abstract of its con- 
tents. Down to the commencement of the 


details of the alleged grant, in 1, 20, it follows, 
or rather tries to follow, the corresponding: 


portion of the other copper-plate inseription of 
Vikramaditya. alrendy published, No, 


| XXVIL. of this Series, st Vol. VI., p. 75. It 


EPR SS ELT eR oe Pea ae Bey Sy A MEG 
A-chdta-bhat ela The meaning of this term is dispated. I follow the trassiation given by Dr. Bakler 
os Tak ek VoL 


- 


—_— ae 


Cl 
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SE 


first mentions Pulikéési I. or Polekési- 
Vallabha, as he is here called; then his son, 
Kirttivarma Lj; then SatyAéraya, ie. 
Pulikésill, the son of Kirttivarma L; 
and finally Vikramaditya-Satydéraya, 
orVikramadityalL.,thesonof Pulik é4i 
IL 
centuries and thirty-two years of the Saka era 
had expired, on Sunday, the day of the new-moon 
between the months Vaisakha (April-May) 
and Jyaishtha (May-Jane), under the con- 
stellations Rhintand the Great Bear, when 
the sun was in the sign of the Bull, and at the 
time of a total" eclipse of the sun, Vik ram i- 
dityaT.,in the sixteenth year of his reign, 
while residing at the city of Kisuvolal,™ 
bestowed upon Ravisarm 4 of the sect called 
RBasarisamgha and the Agastya 
qotra, the son of Jayasarmiai who was the 
son of Midhavasarmi, the village of 
Kiratakdinte,"* which wasin the Belvola 
country and in the centre of the seven villages 


of Beneyitatura, Annigere, Ittage, | 


Pasundi, Muguli, Paranti, and Mul- 
rund. 

According to this inscription, therefore, the 
reign of Vikramiditya I. commenced in 
Saka 516 or 517. 

Bat I reject it entirely, as a forgery and of no 
authority, on the following grounds.—l, The 
date is completely at variance with the dates of 
all the other early Western Chalukya in- 
scriptions, For, Pulikési II., the father of 
Vikramaditya L, Souinsnaed to reign in 
Saka 531 or 582, as in No, XXVII. of this 
Series, at Vol. VL, p. 72, and was still reigning 
in Sake 556. And Vina yadity a, the son of 
Vikramaditya I., commenced to reign in 
Saka 600 or 601, by Nos. XXIX., XXX., and 
XXXI., at Vol. VI., pp. 85, 88, and 91, and by 
the Fourth Part of No. XX XTX. at p. 111 above, 


which is probably dated in the seventh year of his — 
| do not know how long his father, Polikééi 


reign. And Vijayaditya, the sonof Vina- 
yaditya, commenced to reign in Saka 617, 
618, or 619, by the Second Part of No. XXXTX., 
and by three unpublished inscriptions that I 
have in hand. And Vikramfiditya IL, 
the sonof Vijay adity a, commenced to reign 
in Saka 654 or 655, by the Third Part of No. 


oo Tike Mitral roading in tha text is servo melzi( at)-bhded, 
Ber athe hae = Bevery ! ia ct cura, is only 
or aarepigrdlei-b Adee,  aehliowing or 
SS which bs the mata expan rs total eclipse, 









It then purports to record that, when five | 


XXXVIIL, at p. 101 above —2, As in the ease of 
the forged grantof Pulikééi1., published im- 
Pauaren te the name of the dynasty is spelt, 
inl. 4, ‘Chilukhbya’, a. “Chiluk ya’, 
with the vowel of the first syllable long.—8, 
The word ba-friia, ‘ thirty-second’, used in 
expressing the date, is a hybrid word, part 
Prikfit and part Sanskrit, and I have not 
found an analogous instance of euch a word 
in any other early grant.—4, Whereas Saka 
od2 is A.D. 610-11, Mr. Burgess informs me, 
as the resalt of calculation, that no solar eclipse 
did occur, on the date given, in a.p. 610, 6ll, 
or 612.—i, Tho language and orthography ore 
far more inaccurate than I have ever yet found 
to be the case in any other grant of early date. 
But this, of course, might by chance be due to 
the ignorance or carelessness of a copyist or the 
engraver.—And finally, 6, In the letters ja, 
except in |. 1, and ga and éa, an attempt is made 
to imitate the ancient forms. But, with this 
exception, the characters are fully developed 
| Old Canarese characters of at least the ninth 
or tenth century A.p. And T have to draw 
especial attention to the fact that, except in 
the words paraméseara, once in 1.7 and twice 
in]. 8, and turahgaména, in 1. 9, there is nsed 
for the letter ma a character which, with the 
corresponding forms of ya and ‘ta, ta purely 
medimval. The earliest gonnine instance in 
which I have found this form of the ma used is 
the copper-plate grant of tho Riishtrakits 
king GOvinda III. spoken of above,—og., 
in para-datlam=bd, se. para-datidih wd, 1. 14, 
PLO. 6. The corresponding forms of ya and 
va,—tho former, however, not very cloar,—may 
be seen in the Mundli stono-tablet inscription, 
PL LXXTV. of Mr. Burgess’ Second Report, 
in Balligereyal, 1 55, and Badtmiviral, 1, 56. 
After | - the present plates, we have 
no dated insoription of the time of Vikra- 
midityolL Consequently, and because we 


IL, continued to reign, and whether his elder 
brother, Chandr&ditya, did actually reign 
or not, his data cannot be determined with 


much certainty. I would place him, however, 
somewhere about Saka 580 (A.D. 658-9). We 
have not to search far, I think, wes Babee 
“The Putiads-Kisuvolal of other i aod the 
meters i 
Big ade Keli Date 5 
The modern Kurtaliti. 
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why there is no dated ingeription of histinie, and Chandraditys, must have been confined, 
why probably none such will be found. For, a4 at the best, to the country of the Kofkanas. 
1 have previously had occasion to point out, Both Vikramaditya I.,and his son, carried 
Nos, XXVIIL to XXX1. of this Series in- | on the waragninst these enemies. But, though | 
dicate very plainly that, after Pulikéstit., Vikramaditya L secms tohave been toa 
the succession was interrupted by the hostility certain extent successful, it was probubly not 
of the Pallavasof KAtch!, and by con- | till the time of bled! shi that the 
federacy of the three kings of Chéja and | Western Chalukya power was 
Pandya and Kérala, and that, at least, | restored, and the kingdom consolidated again, in 
Vikramaditya I. did not immediately auch a way that the Bona of com te 9 

sneceed his father, but was ousted for a time. | any specific date as the commencement of hi 

The authority of him and of his elder brother, pan 
Tranacription. 
First plate. 

E*] Jayaty=ivisheritam Vishnirsvviraha( hath) kshdpi(bhi)t-arpnavan-dakshin-innata- 
drath(dash)shtr-agrai(gra)- _yiérantam(nta)-bhuvanath vapuh [ || *] Srimatim sa- 
[*] kalo-bhuvana (sain Jstiyamana-Minavya-sagOtrinii Hiriti-patranim — sapta-l6[ka®)- 
mit fibbis-sapta-mitribhir=-abhiva- 
[*] rddhitinim Kartti(rtti)kéya-parirakeshana-prapts- yina-parariparinin=Niriyana-prasida- 
maki it)-rect-ih( ch) 
[*]a @kshana-kshaga-vaéa-vadikrit-Aé@sha-mabibritandm( gids RS Chalakhya(kya)ndth 


kulam=alathkarishndr=a5 
[*] la- anina-pavitrikrita-ghi(ga)trasya. Sri- Polekééi(éi)-Vallabha-mabiraj-Adi(dhijraja- 
ra-paramabhattirakalsya* | eases os para(ri)- 
[*] kram-a(4)krinta-Ba(va)nava(va)sy-Aal (di)-pars-nripati-mapdals- -prant(ni)baddha-visaddha- 
(kirttéh*] Kirtti(rtti) yarmma-ée}-pritha thi)vivallabla-mabitedj-a(8)- 
[ ?] di(dhi)rija-paramBévara-parama paramabhattiraka{sya*] putral(trasya) — stmara-samba(sa)ktn- 
oral dttara(ed)path-26vara-Set-Harlsba(harsha)varddhans-pardj- 
[*j y-bpalabdha-paraméévara-parama-nimadheyasys Satyigraya-drt-pritha(thi)vivallabha- 
‘mahdrij.idi(dbi)raja-paramé- 4 








[°] Svarasya pri(pri)ya-tanayah Chitrakanta(pths)-pravara-taramhgaméy=aikén=aivm 
pratita(prérith P) néka-samare-mokhé ripu-nfipati-ro- 


C"] ahira-jale-svidana-rasa-niya-mina-jvalana-nidite-nistrishéa-dhsirl (ra)ya(8) da(a)vabbritn- : 
dbaranidhara-bhn- ’ 
Second plate ; first side. 
("] jatnga-bhéga-sadriéa-nija-bhaja- -vijita-vijatji)gisha(shab) fitma-kavacha- 
mnavady(sc. magn magn)-indka-praha(hd)rah sva-gurn-éri(éri)yii(ya)m=avani- : ' 
fest pati-tritay-dntarita(té)m=Ata(tma)sita(tkri)tya kpit-6(ai) kabel) dhishtit-n(6)S@shaeebiyo- é 
cha(bha)rah tasmin rijya-trayo(yé) raga-si(Si)rasi cipu-norfodra(ndrin) —di- a 


('"]si [dist] jitva sa(sva)- -vamnéa-lakshmitn(kabmith) prapta(vin®]  paraméévarana(té)m= 
SC aint Vikramcisgase(se8) (*] =a(A)pi’ ta(cha) 
Narasitigha(ha)-yaséaa(ynéasa) ~vihite-Ma- 
[**] héndra-pratdpa-vilayéna nayana-vijit-ESvara- Pscanetenne' 8c Vallabbina jita(tab) krita- 
Pallay-Avamarddana(nd) daleshind (na)-dit(g)-ya- 
Fea yatim=ipta[vin®] Karhch-léa-kaynvaéémasitavayann=api sutarith  Sri-vallsbhatvam= 
ita vahati éramalavants 
(**] ri(ra)ga-rasikea-értylignrmpara-skandha(ndh?) yd se anmerain#ceett ' 
*] Darllamgha(ghys)-— . 


(7) dasva(sta)ra-viné(thé) da-visile-éala(la) soon argh) dott) , 
parinita(parikh)-pari(e)td [a*]bbri(gri)hi plo Jayattivars-ptacrti 
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ey STE a iva) dakshine-ditah kshitipéna [kimchi*] rie] Vikram-a(i)krinta- 
aakala-mahimang dal-adi(dhijrajya(jyé) Vikramiditya-Satyi- 
[*"] sré(éra) ya-$ri-prithu(thi)vivallabha-mahirdj-idi(dhi)rija-paramésvara(rah) — sarvvam=éva 


ajna- 


Second plate ; second side. 


[*] poyati [| *] Viditam=astn  sd(vd) 


[™] samba(mva)chcha(ten)ra-shishn(da)Sa-varshd 


smibhi(bhih)  ba-triths-Gttara-paracha-éatéshu 


Sa(Sn)ku-varshéshv=ii(a)tittsha vijaya-rijya- 
pravarttamina(né} Kisuvolal-mahi- 


nagura(ré) vikhyata(té) sthitvd tasya Vaidikha-J@(jyai)shthi(shtha)-mésa-ma- 

[™] dhyom-o(i)ma(mi)visya(syi)-Bhiskara-dind Réhinya Ri(Rohin y-Ri)kshé madhy-ihna- 
kilé Vikra[mé]ditynsyaitma cha tma-vinite niima 

[®] maha-dévi(va)tay$h(y6)r-obhayér=Vvrishabha-ragan tasmin Vrishabba-rigan  stiryya- 
gri(gra)hana(ot) sarvvami(gra)si(si)-bhiité gavis(givas)-cha nara(ra)- 

[“] s=cha na  charanti tavandhA(Pnvd)madbhdtn  sarvva-jiva-disd-mu(?)davabhavah 


[™] vith griima(math) opraviganti tasmit 


mahfivismam cha asthaminavabhuvah iti ga- 
tadi = kalé = Srdshti-sOnapati-sachiva-nétaly 
komira-pirtti(rtthi)v-Anikam=a- 


[**] dhyaksho-sahitash tadi Basuri-satngham=A(satngh-A) gasthi(stya)-gOtra(trsya) Simavéda- 


paragasya tasya Midhavasa(Sa)rmmii(rmma(nah 


[""] tasya putrasyA(sya) Jaynéarmmanah tasya pri(pri)ya-tanaya(yaya) shishithga (shadatiga)- 
vide Ravisarmmanah (94) tasya(tasmai) Vikramiditya(tyah) plirvva- 
[**] m=ndakar piida-prakshilanath kritva Sri-Belvola-vishay-Abhyantara(ré) Beneyitavurar 


[**) Pasundi Mugoli Paranti Mulgonda 


Annigere Ittage 
Stéshith —_ saptama(sapta)-grima(manith) 


_ madhya-sthité Sri-Kdrntakiote-grima(mé) nimasya 
[*] tasya ndéyain dattath [||*] Dha(dha)rmma-yasd-vrishdhi(ddhi)r-asta [j*] Dinam= 
atty(ty)-uttaramh éri(sri)y-ayor(y)-rijya-varddhanamh éri-yuktain [|{|"] Tasya tadi 





NOTES ON THE KURRAL OF THE TAMIL POET TIRUVALLUVAR. 
BY G. U. POPE, D.D., M-R.A.S., and of the German Oriental Society, and Follow of the Madras University. 


No. I. 

The name *Kourral" is given par excellence 
to a very celebrated poetical composition in the 
Tamil language consisting of 133 chapters, 
each containing 10 couplets or kurrals, It thus 
numbers 2660 lines. 

Kurra] means ‘anything short’; («/ kurr, 8. 
/ brit, Lat. curt-ws, Gr. ers. A. 8. aceor-t), 
and is properly the name of the couplet, as 
being the shortest species of stanza inthe Tami] 
languare. 

Tiruoval|avar's poemis thus by no means 
& long one; though in value it far outweighs the 


whole of the Tamil literature, and is onc of | 
the select number of great works which have | 


entered into the very soul of a whole people, 
and which can never die. According to a 
custorh not unknown inEurope, aseriea of verses 
bearing the names of all the great Tami! 
poets is prefixed to the Aurra/ under the name 
of * The garland of Tirnval|uvar,’ and exhausts 


the subject of his excellence with every variety 
of hyperbole. 

Several of these are neat. One says that as 

Vishnu, when he appeared as Viimana or the 
dwarf, strode in two steps over heaven and 
earth, so with the two lines of his diminutive 
verse has Tirnvallovar transcended the uoni- 
verso. 
Complete in itself, the sole work of its author, 
it has come down the stream of ages absolutely 
uninjured, — hardly a single varions reading 
being found,—and every rival sect in the Tamil 
country claims the Kurra/ as its own. 

Meanwhile Tiruvalluvar furnishes an. 
other illnstration of the saying that the world 
knows nothing of its greatest men. The namo 
even of the great bard is unknown, for firn- 
ea//uver means sacred priest, and is simply his 
title as priest of the Pariah class. Tradition 
makes him the son of a Brihman father and a 
low-caste woman, and represents the poctess 
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Avval as is eke Thi a ae pea 
fow of whose verses are preserved, were his bro- 
thera, There is no foundation for these stories. 
He certainly waa a Pariah, lived at St. Thomé, 
or Mayilaipfir, and appears to have had 
an intimate friend, probably a patron, called 
Eléls-Sin gan, a sailor. 

He is said to have composed his Kurre! atthe 
request of his neighbours, that the Tamil people 
might have a Videm of their own. It was 
doubtless intended to become the authority on 
all ethical subjects for the Tamil cduntry. The 
anthor must have already possessed a great 
reputation, or this request would not have been 
made; yet thera are no traces of any other 
writings of his. 

The Kurral when finished is mid to have 
been taken by ita author to Maduri, where 
there was a college of learned Tamil scholars. 
Lists are given of the forty-eight members of — 
this academy, bot there are no genuine remains 
of their writings. The result of the appearance of 
Tiruvalluvar is variously atated. The general 
idea is that the high-easte assembly would not 
permit him to take his seat on the bench with 
the learned pandits, on account of his want of 
caste, but that, meckly acquiescing in his own | 
exclusion, he simply requested permission to lay 
his book on the end of the seat. On thia being 
granted, the book was placed where the poet 
should have been seated, and the whole bench 
at once disappeared, leaving the learned pro- 
fessors afloat in the Lotus-tank. This story is 
consistent with the idea, which is equally | have natorally been held. Of course every 
prevalent, that tho president waa Ka pilmr, Hindi sect claims the great poet, and strives 
himself a Parinh, and a brother of Tiruva|- to interpret hia verses so os to favour its own 
lu var, dogmas, The Jainas especially claim him, 

The truth seems to be thatthe southern school | and he has used several of their terms. He 
of Tari] literature was supreme till the advent seems to me to have been cognizant of the latest 
of the St. Thomé poot, whose famo eclipsed | developmonts of that system. 
that of the southern sages, Dr. Granl’s account of the spirit of the work 

There aro no data whatever which may on- | is fair and accurate. Ho says: “Tho Kural 
able ua to fix the period at which our poot | breathes throughout the atmosphere of Bud- 
flourished, 1 think between A.p. 1000 and 1200 | dhism, or rather Jainnism, although the Brih- 
is its probable date. ‘Tho style is not archaic— | mans have thought fit to appropriate it to 
far less #0 than that of the Sivaga Chintimapi. | themselves, by making Tiravalluvar an 
Remembering that its author was not fettored incarnation of Siva, 
by caste prejudices, that his greatest friend was “The monotheism taught in it is that of the 
a sea-captain, that he lived at St Thomé, that later Buddhists or Jainas, who acknowledged an 
he waa evidently an ‘ eclootie,” that Christian in- Adibuddhbaor Adiévara, called sometimes 
fluences were at work in the neighbourhood, and even Adidévan, * primordial god." Nothing 
that miny passages are strikingly Christin in | is sxid about the dignity of Brihmans, who are 








| their spirit, T cannot feel any hesitation in say- 
ing that the Christian Scriptures were among 
the sources from which the poet derived his 
| inspiration, I think that even” ‘Mubammadan 
influences are not to be excluded. 

The edition published by the late Dr. Granl, 
in Leipzig and in London, in 1856, is likely to 
be in the hands of all who care to read this 






Mr. F. W. Ellis, an Oriental scholar of extra- 
ordinary ability, a member of the Madras Civil 


with copious notes and illustrations. The sheets 
of this unfinished work can still be had. The 
Rev. W. H. Drew, a missionary of the London 
Society in Madras, published an edition with 
the Tamil commentary of Parimélaragar. 
This is the best edition. 

The purely native editions issued under the 
editorship of the late learned pandit Sarvana- 
paramAlaiyar of Madras are’ very correct 
| and valuable. 

Twelve native commentators have illustrated 
student will do well to disrogard the meanings 
read into the verses by persons, native or Euro- 


sage tanght their own favourite dogmas. 
~aheaex hers is generally very simple, and his 
commentators very profound. 
In regard to the philosophico-theological 
system taught in the Kierra/ various opinions 


Service, printed a large portion of the Kurral 


pean, who are anxious to prove that the Tamil — 
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not even mentioned by their exclusive official 
name; the real greatness of man is independent 
of birth, and resta on parely moral grounds. 
Among the four Brihmunical stages of life we 
see only those of the householder and of the 
ascetic treated of; the Brihmanical pantheon 
retreats to the background, and, when made to 
advance on the stage, sometimes appears in the 
gurb of allegorical figure, and sometimes even is 
lightly spoken of. Besides, the poet lavishes 
praise beyond. measure on the ascetic life; ab- 
solate abstinence from destroying any animal 
life in a direct or indirect way (ahinad) is en- 


forced ; only general rales for moral conduct are | 


given, while no mention is made of any special 
caste-rules. Such is the character of the Kural, 
and every single feature of it testifies to its 
essentially Buddhistc or Jainaiatic spirit.” 

There is one couplet, however, that is quite 
destructive of the idea that Tiravalluvar was a 
Jaina. In oh. IL, fourth couplet, a story re- 
garding Indra is refurred to as proving that 
ascetica have power over the gods. The sage 
was Gautama, who cursed Indra for 
deceiving the sage's wife, Ahalyfi. Now 
according to Jaina ideas a sage conld have no 
wife, uor could he feel the emotion of anger, 
nor had he the power to intlict punishment. A 
Jaina would not believe the story, nor use it as 
the author cf the Kurra! has done. 


Dr. Caldwell says: “The Kura] contains no — 


trace of the distinctive doctrines of Sankara 
Acharya. It teaches the old Sinkhya phi- 
losophy, but ignores Sankara’s additions and 
developments, and would therefore appear to 
have been written before the school of Sankara 
had risen to notice, if not before Sankara 
himself, who lived not later than the ninth 
century. 

“ There is no trace in the Kura! of the mysti- 
cism of the modern Pauranic system ; of Bhakti, 
or exclusive, enthusiastic faith in any one deity 
of the Hindi pantheon; of exclosive attach- 


ment to any of the sects into which Hinddiam | 


has been divided since the era of Sankara; or 


even of acquaintance with the existence of any 


auch sects. The work appears to have been 
written before Saiviam and Vaishoavism had 
been transformed from rival schools into rival 
secta; before the Purdinas, as they now stand, 
had become the text-books of Hindi theology ; 


and whilst the theosophy of the early Vedinta | 
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‘and the mythology of the Mahdbhdrata com- 


prised the entire creed of the majority of Hin- 
dis. The author of the Kura! is claimed with 
nearly equal reason by Saivas, Vaishnavas, and 
Jainas, On the whole the arguments of the 
Jainas appear to mo to preponderate, especially 
that which appeals to the Jaina tone that 
pervades the ethical part of the work :—e.g., 
scrupulous abstinence from the destruction of 
life is frequently declared to be the chiefest 
excelleuce of the true ascetic. Nevertheless 
from the indistinctness and undeveloped charac- 


ter of the Jaina element which is contained in - 


it, it seems probable that in Tirovalluvar’s age 
Jainaism was rather an esoteric ethical school 
than an independent objective system of re- 
ligion, and was only in the process of develop- 
ment out of the older Hinddism,” 

These reasons led the learned writer to assign 
to the Karra{ a date not later than “ the ninth 
century 4D." He adds, however, that “the 
reasons for this conclusion are rather negative 
than positive." 

To my own mind the internal evidence is all 
in favour of a moch later origin. I understand 
that Sankara's chief work (as appears from 
the only real authority on tho subject, the 
Sankara digvijaya) was,in the words of Dr, 
H. H. Wilson, to secure “the recognition of 


| Brahme Para Brahme as the sole cause and 


ruler of the universe.” He left other things 
untouched. I know of no other doctrines taught 
by him which Tirayallayar could haye recog- 
nized than this, whieh ia implied thronghont 
the Kurra/. Tiravallnvar's teaching is just 
such as the stady of Hinduism, in the light of 
Sankara's reforms, combined with that of the 
Jaina system in its later developments, and of 
the Bhayavadyild, might have produced, 

There is no trace in the Kurra! of many things 
current in South India at different periods, be- 
cause, I suppose, they had been eliminated from 
the sages own eclectic system of faith and prac- 
tice, and ‘because his work is didactic, and not 
controversial. 

T cannot subscribe to the statement ‘that “ it 
teaches the old Sankhyn philosophy ;" for I 
find in it no hint of purusha or of prakriti, or 
anything that looks like a reproduction of any 
of the Aphorisms of Kapila. What philosophy 
he teaches seems to me to be rather of the eclectic 
achool as represented by the Phagacadgitd, 
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Of  Bhakti—thatecompound of riers ard 
dydrm, the introduction of which into India I 
think (with Weber) is due to the influence of 
Christianity—the first chapter of the Kurra! is 
a beautiful exposition. 

These topics will be further illustrated when 
we proceed to the consideration of the text 
itaelf. 

The Kurra! owes much of ita popularity to 
its exquisite poetic form. A kurra! is a couplet 
containing & complete and striking idea ex- 
pressed in # refined and intricate metre. No 
translation can convey an idea of its charming 
effect. It is truly an ‘apple of gold in » net- 
work of silver.” Something of the same kind 
is found in the Latin eleginc verse. There is 
a beanty in the periodic character of the Tamil 
construction in many of these verses thatreminds 
the reader of the happiest efforts of Propertins. 
Probably the Tami] sage adopted it as being the 
best representative ia Tamil of the Sanskrit loka. 

'The brevity rendered necessary by the form | 
gives an oracular effect to the utterances of the 
great Tamil ‘ Master of the sentences.’ 

The choice of the most difficult metre in the 
language for a long work showed that tho 
author intended to expend upon it his utmost 
of power, and to make it a ‘possession for 
ever,’ a ‘delight of many generations.’ 

Of the jaws of this metre, as a great curiosity, 
and as being quite unique in prosody, I will 
try to give the English reader some general 
ideas, 1 ventore to refer the stadent of Tamil 
to my Third Tamil Grammar for a more com- 
plete exposition, In the Clavis humaniorum 
litterarum sublimioria Tamulict idiomatis, by the 
great Beschi, the whole subject of Tami] poetry 
is discussed. Dr. A. C. Burnell, M.0.5. (among 
his very many benefactionsta Oriental learning), 
has issued a reprint of this valuable work, which 
is most faithful to its native sources, some of | 
which I have printed in my Third Grammar. 

A. The fost admissible in the kurra! metre 
are called— | 

I. 1. tama .....004. — — aspondes. 

2. pufimd ...... wu —_— an anapmet. 
IL. 3. kiivifam oo a dactyl. 
4. karuvilam... wu we & proceleus- 
mations. 
IIL. 5. témdngdi ... —. — — a molossus, 
6. pulimdngdi. Wy — — an ionicus a 
minore. 















IV. 7. kiivilangdi.. — wuw—ao choriambus, 
8. karwvilongds ww wy —the samo with 
first long resolved. 
V. The last foot in the second line of s 
kurval may be a 
9. wl: a single long syllable. 
10. kdeu: the same with a very short i. 
1L. mdlir: a pyrrhic. 
12. pirip pi: the same with a very short a, 
hardly sounded at all. 
B. Of these feet the former line of the 
kurra! contsing three, which may (observing the 


proper sequence—see I. below) be any of those 


numbered 1—8; the latter line consists also of 
three feet, of which the last must be one of the 
short feet numbered 9-12, 

C. Classical ideas of arate, thesis, and tclus 


must be dismissed ; each metrically short or 


long syllable is simply pronounced, without any 


necent, a slight pause marking the end of each. 
foot. The voice lingers on the long syllable, 


and hurries over the short, but with no inflexion 


or emphasis, except that of the tune or chant. 


D, There must be no cwsura; in no part 


| ofa lino can the end of a word coincide with 


the middle of a foot. Very closely related 
words—words in construction with one another 
—mnay be taken as one word ; but every foot is, 
with this explanation, o single word. 

E. The difficulty arises that a word may 
consist of three short syllables, or of a long 
ayllable followed by o short (trochee), What 
feetarethese? The former is pulimd, the latter 
temd : every tribrach is treated og a daectyl, and 
every frochee as a s«pondee—the single short 


| syllable is lengthened in the pause. 


runs thus : 
Sgird’ | midili | Eritt’ elliim; | adi 
pigivin | miditté | alagi | 
This is scanned— 
polimé | palin | pulimingii | tema 
pojima | pulimé ] pirappe | 
The rhythm is anapmstic. 
F, Syllables are not generally long or short, 
in Tamil, by position ; the vowel alone counts, 
G. Tami] verse has a rhyme at the begin- 


ning, never at the end—a peculiarity found in 


some Celtic poatry. 

H. There must also be, in general, an asso- 
nance or alliteration in each line, as in Saxon 
and Scandinavian poetry. To this the Tamil 
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ear ig very sensitive. 
with which I need not weary the reader. 

Uere the first foot begins with @ and the 
third with d, which is a sufficient assonance, 

I. There still remains to be considered the 
talei ( = bond, 8. dhar, L. firm-ts), or sequence 
of foet. 


This has many rules, 


The rule for this is: “* The two feet endimg in 
mad (1, 2) must be followed by a foot beginning 
with a short syllable (2, 4, 6,11); the other 
feet (3-8) must be followed by a foot beginning 
with a long syllable (1, 3, 5, 7, 9, 10)." 

This gives on inexhaustible variety to the 
rhythms. 


THE EDIFICE FORMERLY KNOWN AS THE CHINESE OR JAINA PAGODA 
AT NEGAPATAM, 
BY SIR WALTER ELLIOT, E-C.8.1 


Till within the last few years there was to 
be seen on the Coromandel coast, between one 


and two miles to the north of Negapatam, a | 


tall weather-beaten tower, affording a useful 
landmark to vessela passing up and down the 
coast. It went by various names, as the 
Puduveli-gépuranm, the old pagoda, Chi- 
nese’ pagoda, black pagoda, and in the map 
ofthe Trigonometrical Survey (sheet 79) it 
stands as the Jeyna (Jaina) pagoda, But save 
in name it has nothing in common with Hindu 
or Muohammadan architecture, either in form 
or ornament. Tradition is silent as to its 
origin or purpose, and, althongh it has been the 
subject of frequent speculations, no satisfactory 
theory has been formed to account for it. 


In the year 1846 I took o sanitary trip on | 


board the Government steamer Hugh Lindsay, 
ordered down the const to touch at soveral 
ports on the public service, which gave mean op- 
portunity of seeing the great temple at Himeé- 
varam and other places of interest. On the 
way back we touched at Negapatam for treasure, 
and I gladly embraced the occasion to pay a 

hasty visit to the old pagoda. I fonnd it to be 
a somewhat four-sided tower of three stories, 
constructed of bricks closely fitted together 
withont cement, the first and second stores 
divided by corniced mouldings, with an open- 
ing for a door or window in the middle of each 
side. At the top of the lowest story. were 


marks in the wall, showing where the floor of | 


the second had been fixed. The top was open. 
The base of the ground-story was worn at the 
angles, from collisiun with passers-by and cattle, 


but the structure was solid and firm. No trace | 
that an estimate of Rs. 400 which had been 


of sculpture or inscription was visible. 


‘hi this (Pagood. China) mani by 


Vi (1725), rol. 21, 
det 7), ok pa does not militate against 
the satiquity of the building ia proved by the preserration 





Hard by, in u small building, I found several 
French Jesuits, who had established themselves 
on some waste ground near the tower when the 
Order was expelled from the French territory at 
Pondicherry some time before. eae 
ing surprise at their scanty accommodation, the 
superior—a gentleman-like, intelligent man— 
informed me that they intended to baild a 
college on the same site, of which the apart 
ments I saw formed a part, and he showed me 
& plan and elevation of an extensive building 


which they d to complete in time, and 
meanwhile all work was constracted in 
subordination to the general plan. 


Before returning on board I met a sergeant 
of the Department of Public Works, a good 
dranghtsman, who undertook to make a sketch 
of the tower for me. (Fig. 2.) This I showed 
afterwards to Col. Yule, who has introduced it 
into the first edition of the Travels of Marea 
Polo (vol, II. p. 278, 1871). 

Several years later—in 1859—the Jesuit 
Fathers presented a petition to the Madras 
Government representing the tower to be in a 
dangerous condition, and requesting permission 
to pull it down and appropriate the materials to 
their own use. This was referred to the local 
officers, and soon afterwards (in June 1859) a 
report was received from Captain Oakes, the 
District Engineer, who stated that the building 
was an-vld ruin, erambling to decay, which did 
notdeservetbename of an ancient monument, for 
it had neither sculpture nor inscription, and the 


tops of the doorways and windows had been 


supported by timber, which wag still remaining 
in some places." He therefore recommended 


of the timber remaining the Kiet Karl care, where the climate 
hua Soe Mr, 
trina aah as Arch., pp. 110 and 120, 


























stead." The Master Attendant of the port, 
would be diminished by sighting the five white 
columns at Nagore, four miles further north, but, 
he added, “ the native population objected to its 
removal, and if it be ordered would petition 
against it,” 

the following order was made on the Jesuits’ 
petition :-—** The Governor in Council is pleased 
to sanction the removal of the old tower at 
Negapatam by the officers of St. Joseph's Col- 
lege, at their own expense, and the appropri- 
ation of the available material to such school- 
building purposes as they appear to have in 
contemplation.” 


I protested ; and the Governor, intending shortly 
to visit the southern districts, agreed to suspend 
the issue of final orders until he should have an 
opportunity of seeing it himself. 

Meantime I left India, and Sir Charles 
Trevelyan went to Negapatam. He does not 
appear to haye been impressed with a high 
opinion of the antiquity of the structure, and 
considered that any expenditure on its repair 
would be a waste of public money. At tho 
same time he did not concur in the recom- | 
mendation for it¢ demolition, but directed that 
it should be fenced round with an enclosure, to 
secure it from wilful injury, and that good 
_ photographs should be taken of it in its present 
condition. 

These orders were never carried out, owing 
to obstructions thrown in the way of their 
execution by the Jesuit missionaries,” and the 
building remained in statu quo until 1867, when 
the Fathers renewed their application for leave 
to remove it, on the following grounds*: “Ist, 
because they considered it to be unsafe in its 
present condition; 2nd, because it obstructed 
light and sea-breeze froma chapel which they 
had built behind it; 8rd, because they would 
very mach like to get the land on which it stood ; 
and 4th, because the bricks of which it was | 
built would be very useful to them for building 


purposes. | 
The Chief Engineer, who meanwhile bad | fF 
himeelf examined the edifica, and had directed 
the District Engineer to prepara o small 
estimate for its repair, reported that the first 
only of the above reasons had any weight, 
and that it would be met if Colonel O'Con- 
nell’s estimate, prepared under his own orders, 
received the sanction of Government. He 
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Agamapandita? I took the image some 
years ago to be Buddhist. There was, however, 
a Saiva teachor Umipatidivichirya, 
also called Saokalaigamapandita, and 
it may represent him.” 

* Tt can hardly be doubted that the statuette 
is connected with the character of the building, 
and the purpose for which it was erected. 
Now the general aspect of the figure, the loose 
mantle, the crisp chevelure, the conical head- 


ornament, the pierced and elongated ear-lobes, | 


savour strongly of a Buddhist (or Jaina) origin,* 
which would imply a corresponding relation 
between the structure and that faith. Grant- 


ing this, it may be set down asa Vihira, orasa — 


memorial of some holy man. 

I did not omit to consult Mr. Fergusson on 
the subject, but he finds a difficulty in pro- 
nouncing a decided opinion from a mere sketch 
without plan or measurements, and adds, “ The 
only buildings I know in Indis of all like it are 
the tombs of the Jaina priests at Mudubidri 
(Hist. of Ind. Arch., p. 275, woodcut 154). 
If it be nota tomb I do not know what it 1s.” 

The fate of this “interesting building,” as 
Col. Yule calls it, strikingly illustrates the im- 
portance of forming an Archmological Survey 
Department for the Madras Presidency, as has 
been done for every other part of India 
and for Ceylon. It cannot be supposed that 
the Government would have thus ruthlessly 
consigned to destruction a monument unique 
of its kind, which had never been carefully 
examined by a competent observer, if they had 
been aware of its claim to protection. Nor is 
this a solitary example. The work of demolition 
is daily going on, and too late it will be found 
that other precious relics of the past have been 
lost for ever through simple ignorance of their 
value. 

I am convinced, fram my own observation, 
that if this one had only been left to itself 
it would have stood for years. All that was 
wanted for its protection was to enclose it with 
a substantial wall, at the ooat of a few rupees, 
to hinder cattle and passing vehicles from 
destroying the at its base. The state in 
which I saw it, aa depicted in the plate, Fij. 2, 
twenty years before it was reported to be in 
danger of falling, shows that the lower story had 


/ Moor's Hindu Pantheon, p. platen mo 
‘ See Moor's Hindu Pantheon, p35 post 








which its ssesnandl situation made it liable, 
without damaging the stability of the structure. 

Since the foregoing was written I have received 
a photograph of the College taken in 1866 by Mr. 
Middleton Rayne when employed on the Great 
Indian Peninsula Railway.” In this the tower 
appears in the background (as represented in Fig. 
1 of the plate) to the left ofthe College, which has 
now assumed an imposing appearance. 

A livraizon of the Ist volume of the Athende 
Oriental (Paris, 1871) has likewise come to hand, 
in which (at pp. 79-86) there is on srticle entitled 
“La Bouddha Sakya Monni," by M. Ph. Ed. 
Foucaux, Professor of Sanskrit. in the College of 
France. In this he has introduced woodcuts of 
three Buddhist images found in the grounds of 
the College of St. Joseph at Negapatam, copied 
from sketches communicated by the Academic 
Society of St. Quentin, through the kindness of 
M. Textor de Ravisi, late Governor of Karikal, 
whose acquaintance I had the pleasure of making 
at the International Oriental Congress of 1874. 

The circumstances under which the images 
were discovered are stated in the following extract 
from a record made at the time :— 

“ Not far from the tower isan old Mohwa tree 
(Bassia latifolia, L."), the diameter of which above 
the root is more than a metre—indicating, socord- 
ing to the usual growth of the tree, an age of 
700 to 800 years. 

“In March 1856 the missionaries, having cut it 
down for the requirements of their work of con- 
struction, discovered five small Buddhist idols at a 
depth of somewhat more than a yard below the 
surface, 

“From the position in which they were found, 
thoy appear to hav’ been concealed, with a view of 
being again used in religious worship, for they 
were caréfally placed in a chamber under o cover- 
ing of bricks arranged for their protection. 

“ Four of the idols are of bronze, the fifth of o 
mixture of porcelain and olay, of exquisite work- 
manship.” 

M. Foucaux adds that one of the idols had been 
retained in the College, and that the fifth had been 
sent to Rev. Fr. Carayon, in Paria, but be does not 
state what became of the remaining three. One 
of these, No. 16, is almost identical with that 
figured for our article (Fig. 3), differing only in the 
absence of the square pedestal bearing the inscrip- 
tion, which, however, forma s separate piece from 
the lotos stand common to both, andin the dis- 
position of the mantle, which is pendent from the 
of she Sindh od PanjbRailwag, and in now ab Malthe, 
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left shoulder only, and not from both as in ours. 
The left hand, also, is held up, inatead of pointing 
downwards. In all other respects they are iden- 
tical. 

It is probable that these three (figs. 5, 6,7) have 
been deposited in the Academy of St. Quentin, and 
that the one retained by the Fathers is that which 
was given to Lord Napier. 

No. 6 represents Buddha, seated in the usual 
attitude under the sacred tree. No.7 appears to 
be a female devotee, of very rade workmanship. 
Copies of the three are introduced into our 


The discovery of these relics places the Bud- 

dhist origin of the tower beyond dispute. 
Note by Dr. Burnell. 

As I several times in 1866 visited the ruin re- 
ferred to, I may be permitted to say that it had 
become merely a shapeless mass of bricks. I 
have no doubt that it was originally a vimdna 
or shrine of some temple; there are some of pre- 
cisely the same construction in parts of the 

Sir Walter Elliot’s remarks about the destruo- 
tion of sncient monuments in the Madras Presi- 
dency must be a source of great satisfaction to 
all interested in South-Indian antiquities : for my 
own part, I am confident that, if something be 
not soon done, thete will not be anything left in a 
few more years that has the least historical inter- 


est. I may mention s lamentable instance of the 
destruction of s relic of mach interest which 
occurred some four years sgo: I refer to the blow- 
ing up of the flagstaff tower at Cochin. This waa 
the tower of the old Church of the Cross (after- 
wards the Cathedral of Cochin), where St. Francis 
Xavier preached, and was the last known build- 
ing that could be connected with the history of s 
man whose name will always survive in South 
India. The cathedral was once a very fine church 
(see the view in Baldwaus) ; the Dutch used it as a 
storehouse, but it remained for the English to 
destroy the body of the church early in this cen- 
tury, and then (in 1874) to remove the still re- 
(See, as regards the first, Mr. 
Anstey’s indignant remarks in Lord Stanley's 
p- 429). 

I have searched, and had search made, to ascer- 
tain if Agamapandits can possibly be a Bud- 
dhist or Jain title used in Soath India, but cannot 
find the least trace of such use. It is tolerably cer- 
tain that the image is that of s Saiva devotee, and 
it certainly was the practice to dedicate such 
images in temples (see, ¢.g., the great inscription 
st Tanjor). I may remark that the Ssiva monks 
(Tambirdn) in this district are hardly to be 
ashes they smear on their foreheads and by their 
matted hair. 


Tanjor, 27th June 1878. 


pARS! FUNERAL AND INITIATORY BITES. 

I am glad my paper on the sbove subject has at 
length elicited a little criticism. My intention 
waa to give a lecture or lectures on the Pférst re- 


But on referring to my notes I found that so 
many different opinions existed on various knotty 
questions that I felt obliged to postpone the ful- 
filment of my design till I had gained further 
information, or, st least, cleared up some of my 
chief doubts. 

Of course, I know that the researches of German 
scholars are at my command, but I am most 
desirous to examine the Pars! religion from the 
point of view of the Parsts themselves, and to as- 
certain the opinions of their most learned men in 


pointe. 

My article in the Indian Antiquary wss intended 
to provoke criticism. Of course, therefore, I feel 
grateful to Mr. Sorfibji K&vasji Khamb&té. for 
setting me right in matters about which he is 


likely to be better informed than Iam. If I now 
criticize some of his criticisms, it is not eo much 
i accuracy aa of 


* Vide vol. VI. pp. S11-215, and vol. VIL. p. 179. 
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Lat me take Mr. Khambdtd's criticiama in ordor, 
He says I have been wrongly informed that the 
priestly mee among the Pirsis is divided into 
three classes of Dasture, Mobeds, and Her- 
bads. But, according to his own showing; 
“ Some Herbads are neither Dastura nor Mobeds, 
for they do mot choose to enter the holy order.” 
Is not this tantamount to a division of the priestly 
race into three classes P 

In the next place Mr. Khambdti saya that I am 
wrong in calling the Nasasdlire “ corpse- 
bearers.” Yet again, according to hia own show- 
ing, they are quite ag much corpso-bearers as the 
Khéndhiis: “The Nasnsilirs,” he writes, 
“take up the body from the slab and place it in 
on the bier” .....“The Nasasfilira again 
receive the bier and carry it into the inner 
part of the Tower.” It appears that I onght 
to have distinguished more clearly between the 
Nasasilirs and the Khdndhiis or bier-bearers. 
Ent I most hero observe that my description of a 
Piirsi foneral in my letter tothe Times of 28th 


January 1876 was reprinted with alterations by | 


the Parst Panchiyat, yet no corrections in regard 
to that point were made. The following sentence 
was also nllowed fo stand :—* As the bearers are 
supposed to contract impurity in the discharge of 
their duty, they are forced to live quite apart from 
the rest of the community.” 

Mr. Khambét& says : “ Professor Williams con- 
siders feeding the dog with bread a part of the 
eeremony called Sag-did. In this also he is mis- 
taken.” No, my only mistake bas been in ex- 


pressing myself too loosely. It should be ob | 
| advance, and development of the Aryan languages 
knew I was writing for Oriental scholars, and the | 


served that the hyphen in Sag-did was mine. I 


hyphen seemed to me quite sufficient to indicate 
that Sag-did meant ‘dog-gaze.’ In my Times 
letter I enid: “The corpse is oxposed to the 
gaze of o dog, regarded by the Pirsis as o 
sacred animal, This latter ceremony is called 
Sag-dtd.” 

Again Mr. Khanmbéti takes exception to my 
words, “The fire sanctunry of the sagri has a 
window or aperture so arranged that when the 


sacred fire is fed with sandal-wood fuel by the 


veiled priest, just before the corpse-bearers enter 
the Tower, a ray from the flame may be projected 
over the dead body at the moment of ite ex- 
posure.” Mr, Khombiti saya “this is not cor- 
rect. With no such design is the sagri built.” 
But what I stated was that the aperture (not the 
building of the sagri) was arranged with that 
design, This, however, was not my statement, 
but that of the Secretary to the Panchdyat, who 


attended me on both occasions of my visit to the 
Towers. 

With regard to the bread with which the fane- 
ral dog is fed, I owe the rational explanation I 
have given of this remarkable custom to a well- 
known scholar and distinguished living authority, 
Mr. E.R. Kiimé. Let others judge if Mr. Kham- 
bitd's explanation is preferable. 

Again, Mr, Ehambiid calls in question my 


assertion that the soul of the deceased man is 


supposed to hover about in a restless state for the 
three days immediately succeeding death, in the 
neighbourhood of the dakhmas. Mr. Ehambétd 
informs us that the souls of only sinfal men are 
supposed todo so, Will he tell us what becomes 


| of the souls of the righteous during these three 


days ? 

As to the initintory ceremonies, I must remind 
Mr. Khambitd that my description had reference 
to the highest form of these ceremonies. This is 
what I meant by their “ due celebration.” 

T quite admit that T ought to have mentioned 
the white colour of the ball. 

In conclusion I must express my surprise that 
Mr. EKhambé&td should not have divined from the 
context that ‘second’ was a mere misprint for 
‘sacred’; still Ido not excuse myself for having 
overlooked this error in the proofs. 


Morten Writias. 
Ozford, 28th July 1878, 


THE PHEYGIAN INSCRIPTIONS AT 
DOGANLOU. 
Sm,—The question of the geographical course, 


will have so much interest for your Indian readers 
that T venture to ask for o small space, in your 
close columns, to originate a new line of inquiry, 
which has lately presented itself to me, in the 
interpretation of the inscriptions at 
Doganlu, near tho isa a enteist The site 
of Doganlu lies SE. of the prominent town of 
Kutaiya: it is more immediately aseocinted with 
the traditional Metropolis, which is identified, in 
Smith and Grove's Atlas, with Gurdjaro Kaleh 
(Lat. 39° 18 N., Long. 30° 36’ E.), Doganla being 


| placed in the same map, under the designation of 


Castellom et sepulcra regia, in about Lat, 89 & 
N., Long. ao" ay, 

H. Kiepert's map, attached tothe valuable work of 
P. de Tehihatcheff\— Asie Minewre (Paris, 1860),— 
gives the emplacement of the three sites of K um- 
bet, Yapouldak, and Doganly, the posi- 
tion’ of the latter being defined as Lat. 39° 16° N., 
Leng. 30° 37’ E.* 





' ‘The proximity of these historical remains to the ancient Synonda (Afum- Karn-biser), Lat. 3° 49 N., Long. 


0 S1'-E., us also noteworthy. 
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[must frankly tell you that these inscriptions 
have been copied, recopied, and commented on 


from the days of Walpole, Leake, &o., and, a I | 


now find, put under critical solution In Rawlinson's 
translation of Herodotus." I om glad to say 
thet I was altogether unaware of this last excur- 
sua, or perhaps I should not have undertaken a 
new and independent examination of theee archaic 
writings. Nor do 1 wish now to controvert other 
people's readings, but to suggest the exercise of 
free thought: to which end I shall be prepared 
to submit to your readers the full text of some 
ten or eleven inscriptions with the derivation 
and associate adaptation of other forme of the old 
Phornician alphabets. In the mean time, perhaps, 
you will allow me to give a general outline of the 
results [ have arrived at. These inscriptions are 
written in an early form of Greek character very 
little removed from the archaic type of the Pheeni- 
cian alphabet on the sfile of Mesha of Moab 
(a.c. 896), and are arranged, in the boustrophédon 
form, reading from right to left and from daft to 
right. The alphabet when compared with the full 
schemo of the Greek sories of 25 letters ia found to 
be deficient in the letters @, x, and «; the @ seems 


very imperfect appreciation of the true value of the 
adopted letters. One very significant sign of the 

adaptation of the Semitic alphabet to its new re- 
quirementa is soen inthe simple elaboration of tho 


ordinary & —E into & = H by theconvenient | 
addition of s fourth side-stroke. The E is the | 


Latin AE, distinguished from the F,for which it 
might otherwise be mistaken, by the retention of 
the down-stroke of the latter in a directly per- 
i line, as opposed to the slope given to 
the down-strokes of the E and —. This peco- 
lisrity is preserved in the formation of the con- 
trasted F and E of the Etruscan alphabets. 
The F = » (vou) of the Semitic sericea sceoma to 


have held an anomalous position in ite new place, | 


having to do duty for /, v, p, ph, as well ua eome- 


times serving os an accent, and being occa- | 


sionally employed also as & means of separating 
vowels, ag in the Carian tongue, where vowela 
were 80 persistently severed and isolated, aa 
opposed to ordinary Greek rales.” 

* W. Hamilton, London, 1809. 


Chandler's Aria Minor, 1517, 
sayy a ects edited 


1820}, p- 
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sub des sender puieh desea Ap Aaa 
scholars is the curioas predominance of Latin 
forms and inflexions in the texts themselves, 
which, ns affecting the affiliation of languages, is 
of the highest importance in the present state of 
our philological knowledge. The alphabet in like 
which were retained intact in the Etruscan and 

The texta themselves, os I read them, resoli 
in the preservation of the names of several of the 
old kings of Phrygia, endorsed on the tomba or 
rock-cut surfaces wherein their ashes may have 
been enshrined, or in secret places around. The 
names appear in the following order :— 

« Manes (in the Latin form of BABA 


MEMEFALZ)* 

3b. A second king called Baba Manes, discri- 
minated by a different title. 

« Atyas. 

ad. Midas, and 

«. EPEKYN,or preferentially FPEKYN (@peruv?), 

But by far the most important to 
ancient which these epigrapha permit 


me to cita are the dates, which have been hitherto 
consistently ignored or misunderstood. We have 
in the first place a distinct record of a life AA¥IT, 


lapeit (28), ending at the age of 23 (rs) Next 
we meet with « specific date in the form of 
AT = 301, which is appended to the name of a 
certain Chersonesian, owfside the rock-cut face of 
the earliost temple front, which bears on ita friere 
the name and titles of FPEKYN. 


330 
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aa rF=az was finally extinguished on the 
accession of Gyges, in 716 .c.® 

The dates, therefore, arrange themselves thus — 
716 + 505 = 1221 s.c. for the accession to power 
of the Lydo-Phrygian kings. The recorded date of 


05 — 301 = 204 amounts to 204 + 716 = 20 n.c., | 


or eo much before the anomalous reckoning by 
the Olympiads of 776 3.c., or the local era of the 
foundation of Rotiss, 4.0.c., which dates only from 
754 5.c. 

There is one possible objection to the reception 
in full faith of the initial date of the Heraclidm as 
the determining epoch of the period to which we 
are to assign the execution of these monuments— 
that is, the highly advanced stage of the alphabe- 
tical characters, as opposed to the retarded pro- 
gress, in that direction,of the Greeks of the islands. 

Tam not disturbed at all-upon this point. If 
the Egyptians recognized the Phrygians as older 
than themselves, there must have been some 
very civilized focus in the latitude in which these 
rock-cut frontages are preserved to the present 
day, Mr. Fergusson, as the latest commentator 
from the architectural point of view, pronounces 
them to be the very earliest examples of quasi- 
wooden designs extant !* 

In regard to the more matured forms of the 
alphabetical characters at Doganinu, it is ‘to be 
remarked that, although they are obviously very 
much in advance of the Greek of the Homerio 
development, there is nothing inconsistent with 
an earlier local civilization, and a more direct land 
Writing as their ordinary method of literary 


communication. In this respect we may con- | 
tinue the comparison with the Phomician record 


on the «ttle of Mesha. This document is now 
generally conceded to belong to the close of the 
9th century s.c., and to exhibit the alphabet in 
an advanced stage of maturity.’ But with the 
exception of a natural advance upon the special 
exigencies of a Semitic language, 

chanical re-adaptation of the outlines of the 
normal forms, there is nothing in the Phrygian 
alphabet that is inconsistent with the imme- 
diate improvements necessitated by the larger 
requirements of Aryan speech. Those who care 
to compare a parallel rate of progress may find 


identities in the development and adsptation of | 


the Baktrian Semitio alphabet of Adoka’s inscrip- 


" Herodotus iL 7. Bee aleo i. 14, 85,'06; iv. 45; vill, 1B 


of Architecture, vol. L. p. 294: 
bara bra din far to te 1600, tad mont probably 


700 years, at least, before 
' F. Lenormant, Piya Phénicien, Paris, 1573, 
s Bssays, vol..fi. p. 144; Numismatic (hronicle, 


tom. L p. 188, 
1963. 
*"Geeonizs (1897), p. 90, speaking of the Phomician 


, ond a me- | 


tions,’ and see how readily readily an Aryan tongue 
| seared: pes Ss esas Soest cals eseees 
towards s more perfect, though utterly inconsistent 
and unsuitable alphabet, in respect to the con- 
figuration of the outlines of its letters. 

I need not any that this subject is likely to at- 
tract much attention among the critical classic 
authorities of the present day, who may be dis- 
posed to agree with Max Miiller, who seeks to 
reduce Greek literature to as comparatively low 
& level as he assigns to Vedic writing and Indian 
alpbabeta, 

Indeed, signs of opposition have already mani- 
fested themselves, but I have been, strange to 
aay, greatly strengthened in my leading argu- 
ment by one of the primary objections, which 
took this form—“How do you know that the 
letter + was the recognized letter equivalent of 
300 in these early times?” It is confessed 
freely that the later Greek numeral r stands, ip 
figures throughout, for $00, and has never meant 
anything else in their arithmetic; but how, 
it is added, can I establish #0 primitive an applica- 
tion of the use of the letter for the purposes of 
dates? My reply is, simply, that the Phrygian 


| dates—in their double entries—were clearly well- 


understood records, where letier figures sufficed 
for all purposes of identification without further 
Infiniti 


As regards the doubt about the r and its valoe 
then and afterwards as 300, a most curious and 
instructive piece of consecutive evidence cropa up. 

The learned world who rely upon Greek priority 
have long ago edmitted that the drop or loss of 
the F, or digamma, amid the early numbers of” 
evidence of derivation from the consecutive order 
of the Phornician alphabet. 

That is clearly 50, but a new proof of the anti- 
quity of the Phrygian epigrapha may probably 
be established from the contested T. 

Perbaps your readers are not in possession of 
all the data which I hope to submit to them, but 
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In these cases, therefore, the final saserutahk | 


alphabet counts aa 21, and not as 22, No. 21, in 
the ordinary course of Eastern letter notation, is 
equivalent to 300, and as such the Greeks received 
the T, ost of its regular Phownician order, and 
adopted it into their own system, which goes far 
to suggest that this Phrygian medium was fhe true 
channel of communication, in opposition to the 
tentative numerals of the Egyptians, which the 
Phonicians perhaps suggested to the Latins. So 
much avowedly depends upon the sequent order 
of the letters that we find in the proper Hebrew 
alphabet the » faw=400, and where the current 
Hebrew adds a second > p (= ¢/), then grows 
inte 500, 

To reiterate somewhat, in order to test and check 
the datea bearing upon the mechanical adaptation 
of letter figures. I will re-state the case from 
another point of view. The missing @ of the 
Aramman writing regains its place in tho ac 
cepted Greek scheme under the Phoenician influ- 
ences, to which it was so largely indebted, and 
from whose alphabetical notation the letter per- 
haps had never been absent. So also the Hebrew 
» yod =10 is constant in the Greek series of letter 
numbers. The Greek schemo of amalgamation 
evidently experienced a second jerk in the 
number of 90, where it had to supply o figure 
like a reversed P or a revived , (koph), a3 in- 
consecutive a form as the revised equivalent 
of the six, in order, perchance, to retain or bring 
back the =P to its proper numeral position as 
100, the fixed succeeding 2 to its ancient function 
as 200, and the T to its coincident value of 300, 
from which, as the 2ist letter of the primitive 


Moabite and Phrygian order of notation, it ought | 


never to have been displaced. 
E. Twomas. 


THE FIREARMS OF THE HINDUS, 

Sm,—Under the above heading Bibu Rim Dis 
Sen (ante, 
of some unknown but very ancient period s know- 
ledge of military projectiles at least equal to that 
possessed by their descendants in the last century. 
He speaks of the Agni-Astra sa mentioned in the 
Agni Purdea and Médra Rdiévhesa, ond as more 
particularly described in the Subra-Nili, a work 
said to have been written by the sage Sukra- 
Achirya; from which he quotes descriptions 


which n# translated undoubtedly refer to true 


firearms. 





Lenormant 
Lions of Miared, or the I 
nor ia the letter entered in 
brew Archaique” in PL. vii, ie | discovers the letter 
in some plerres grants, grincées, the . 


p. 126) appears to claim for the Hindus |. 


But, sm th Raa Tlheata Ek Ae aaa 


dence goes to show that no foreign invaders found 


the Hindus in original possession of anything of 


the sort, The scanty records which we hare 
ef Greek and Roman contact with ancient 


India may be ransacked in vain for any positive 
evidence on the subject, while their silence is 


powder before a:b. 1817; and Sir H. Elliot thinks 
the earliest date at which it can have got to India 
aD. 1400, and does not put much faith in a 
Chinese account of something like o firearm in 
ap. 1259 (Elliot and Dowson's Hist. Ind. vol. 
VI. pp. 455, 459, 460), Col. Yule, referring’ to a 
*Fire-Pao’ used in China in the Uh century, 
agrees with MM. Favé and Reinand that it 
was probably a sort of rocket. Now, ifthe Hin- 
dus ever had anything of the sort, how did they 
come to forget all about it before they came in 


contact with Western races capable of bearing 


testimony to the fact ? or, if they had not forgotten 
it, how is it that Greek, Arab, and Persian are 


| equally silent ou the subject? The Hinda ar- 


mourer is conservative enough. The sword, the 
battle-axe, the war-quoit, are the same to-day in 
steel that they are in the stone of sculptures 1200 
years old; and, in respect of the first weapons, 
the Muslim invaders had no sooner settled in 
India than they adopted the peculiar and incon- 
venient Indian hilt. Itis hardly that so 
important an art aa that of the artillerist would 
have dropped out of sight, and its only record be 
found in a Sanskrit manuscript not very well 
known ; and this is the next point to which I wish 
to draw abbankion, 

“Tho sage Sukra Achirya” has already appear- 
ed in these columns as the contemporary of the 
Viiman Avat&rand of Brihaspati (Ind. Ant, vol. TV. 
p- 243, vol. V. p. 5). Was he the author of the 
work quoted by Bibo Rim Dis Son? And if 
not, who wna? The Biba says that the élokas 

do not seem mere modern interpolations, 
His authority upon this point is supe to mine, 
and 1 mnat bow to it till some of weight 
has examined the MS.and given his opinion on 
it. But, from the evidence above given, it seems 
to me that if they are not such the 
whole work must be a forgery of, at best, the 17th 
century—a period which Iam led to select by the 
mention of the flint. 


W. F. Suictam. 


a 10 
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ITA AND BUDDHA, OR THE INDIAN SIMEON. 


In the Lalita Vistara—a legendary history in | 


prose and verse of the life of Buddha, the great 
Indian saint, and founder of the religion which 
bears his name—it is related thata Rishi, or in- 
apired sage,named Asita, whodweltanthe skirts of 
the HimAlaya mountains, became informed, by the 
occurrence of a variety of portents, of the birth of 
the future lawgiver, as thesonof king Suddhdédana, 
in the city of Kapilavasta, in Northern Indis, and 
went to pay his homage to theinfant. Ihavetried 
to reproduce the legend in the following verses. 
The similarity of some of the incidents to por- 
tions of the narrative in the second chapter of St, 
Luke's Gospel, verses 25f., will strike the reader, 
I may mention that the Buddhist books speak 
also of earlior Buddhas, that the word means ‘the 
enlightened," or ‘the intelligent,’ and that Bud- 
dha also bore the appellations of Gautama, and of 
SAkyasifiha, and Sikynmuni—ir. the lion, and 
the devotee, of the tribe of the Sikyas, to which 
he bel : 
That I have not at all exaggerated the expres- 
‘sions in the text which speak of Buddha asa de- 
liverer or redeemer, or assimilated his character 
more than was justifiable to the Christian concep- 
tion of o saviour, will be clear to any one who 
can examine the original for himself. Kumérila 
Bhatta, a renowned Brihmanical opponent of the 
Buddhists, while charging Buddha with presump- 
tion and transgression of the rules of his caste in 
assuming the functions of a religious teacher (with 
which, aa belonging to the Kshatriya, and not to 
the Bribmanical class, he had no right to inter- 
fere), ascribea to him these worda—" Let all the 
evils (or sins) flowing from the corruption of the 
Kali age” (the fourth, or most degenerate, age of 
the world) “fall upon me; bat let the world be 
redeemed!" If we might judge from this passage, 
it would seem that the character ofa vicarious 
redeemer was claimed by, or at least ascribed to, 
Buddha. Iwas informed by the late Mr. RB. 0. 
Childera, however, that in his opinion the idea of 
Buddba’s having suffered vicariously for the sins 
of men is foreign to Boddhism, and indeed op- 


posed to the whole spirit and tendency of the | 


Another esteemed correspondent is unable to 
think that the sentiment sscribed to Boddha by 
Eumirila ia foreign to his system, aa it is thorough- 
ly in accordance with the idea of the six pdramifas. 
He does not understand it as implying any theo- 
logical notion of vicarious atonement, but rather 
the enthusinatio utterance of highly-strung moral 
sympathy and charity, and would compare it with 
St. Paul's wordsin Romansix. 3, and explain each in 
just the same way as, be thinks, Chrysostom does. 
He further refers tothe existence of numerous 
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Buddhist stories in the 


Kathdsarit-sdgara, among 
which ia one from Ivi. 153, viz. the story of the 
disobedient son with a red-hot iron wheel on bis 
head, and he says—" Papino ‘nyo "pi muchyantim 
prithvyam tat-pAtakair api! 4 pipa-kshayam etad 
| me chakram bhrimysta mirdhani,” “ Let other: 


sinners on earth be freed from their sins; and 
until the removal of [their] sin let this wheel tarn 
round upon-my head,” In either case it is only o 
wish, and it is not pretended that it really had, or 
ever could have, any effect on other men. It only 
eipresses o perfootion of charity. The same idea 
(borrowed, as the writer supposes, from Buddha) 
comes in in the Bhdgavata Purdua, ix. ch. 21. 
On Himilaya’s lonely steep 
There lived of old a holy sage, 
Of shrivelled form, and bent with age, 
Inured to meditation deep, 
He—when great Buddha had been born, 
The glory of the Sikya race, 
Endowed with every holy grace, 
To save the suffering world forlorn— 
Beheld strange portents, signs which taught 
The wise thot that auspicious time 
Had witnessed some event sublime, 
Tho sky with joyful gods was thronged : 
He heard their voice with giad acclaim 
Resounding loudly Buddha's name, 
While echoes clear the shouts prolonged. 
The cause oxploring, far and wide 
The gage’s vision ranged; with awe 
Within a cradle laid he saw 
Far off the babe, the Sikyas’ pride. 
With longing seized this child to view 
At hand, and clasp, and homage pay, 
Athwart the sky he took his way 
By magic art, and ewan-like few 
And came to King Suddhidan's gates, 
And entrance craved—" Go, royal page, 
And tell thy lord an ancient sage 
To see the King permission waits.” 
The page obeyed, and joined his hands 
Before the prince, and sid—" A 
Of shrivelled form, and bowed with age, 
Before the gate, my sovereign, stands, 
‘And humbly asks to see the King.” 
To whom Suddhddan cried—“ We greet 
All euch with joy; with honour meet 
The holy man before us bring.” 
The saint beside the monarch stood, 
And spake his blessing—“ Thine be health, 
With length of life, and might, and wealth; 
And ever seek thy people's good." 
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With all due formas, and meet respect, 
The King received the holy man, 

And made him sit; and then began— 

“Great sage, 1 do not recollect 

“That I thy venerable face 
Hare ever seen before ; allow 
Me then to ask what brings thee now 

From thy far-distant dwelling-place.” 

“To see thy babe,” the saint replies, 

*T come from Himélaya’s steepe.” 
The King rejoined—" My infant sleeps ; 

A moment wait until he rise.” 

“ Such great ones ne'er,” the Rishi spake, 
“In torpor long their senses steep ; 
Nor softly love luxurious sleep; 

The infant Prince will soon awake.” 


The wondrous child, alert to rise, 
At will his slambers light dispelled. 
His fathor's arms the infant held 
Before the eage's longing eyes. 
The babe beholding passing bright, 
More glorious than the race divine, 
And marked with every noble sign," 
The saint was whelmed with deep delight ; 


And erying—" Lo! an infant graced 
With every charm of form I greet!" 
He fell before the Buddha's feet, 

With fingera joined, and round him paced.* 
Next round the babe his arms he wound, 
And “ One,” be said, “of two careera 

Of fame awaits in coming years 

The child in whom these signs are found. 

“Tf such an one at home abide, 

He shall become a King, whose sway 
Supreme a mighty arm'd array 
On earth shall stublish far and wide. 


“Tf, spurning worldly pomp as vain, 

He choose to lead a joyless life, 

And wander forth from home and wife, 
He then a Boddha’s rank shall gain.” 


He spoke, and on the infant gazed, 
When tears suffused his aged eyes; 
His bosom heaved with heavy sighs ; 

Then Bet Suddbidan asked, === 


veal marks aro 
wi nat Of thee thir thirt pepo and eigh 
a aa 3 
seovodary marks are relerred 40-1 ria Ina foo 
visible on Hodiha’s person. 
1 °'The word here, im rivet] translated, means, scoord- 
pe, Bre to Professor H. “Ht Wilson uf 
o, by aire 
sake ayia aa towania theca 
® The term here translated tj desired. foo, Sis 
mina Yon ts tan wank Dati” ant a 4 intel. 
gence,’ or‘ 


a person or object, keep. 


« Iictionary, “ reverential | 


psy aa Re Se 
Disturb me, King,” the Rishi cried; 
© No ill can such a child betide; 

My own ead lot commands my tears. 


“In every grace complete, thy son 
Of truth shall perfect insight? gain, 

“ He'such a Wheel of sacred lore . 
Shall speed on earth to rollas yet 

By priest, of sage, or god before. 

“ The world of men and gods to bless, 
The way of rest and peace to teach, — 

A holy law thy son shall preach— 

A law of stainless righteousness, 

“By him shall suffering men be freed . 
From weakness, pain, and grief, 
From all the ills shall find relief 

Which hatred, love, illusion, breed. 


“ His hand shall loose the chains of all 
Who groan in fleshly bands confined ; 
With healing tonch the wounds shall bind 

Of those whom pain’s sharp arrows gall. 

“ His potent words shall put to flight 
The dull array of leaden clouds 
Whisk helpline sociale vers Eee 
In devious paths of error stray, 
Be led to find o perfect way— 

To final calm®* at last be brought. 

“Bat once, 0 King, in many years, _ 
‘The figtreo* somewhere flowers perhaps ; 
So after countless ages” lapse, 

A Buddba once on earth appears, 


“ And now, at length, this blessed time 
Hine couse s: for beso ees es 





irs tees’ uiferved (a fu tho sei | | 
to original ia the Udambara, 


tha Ficus 
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“ Pull, perfect insight gaining, he 

Bhall rescue endless myriads tost 

On life's rough ocean waves, and lost, 
And grant them immortality. 
“ Bat I am old, and frail, and worn, 

T shall not live the day to see 

When thie thy wondrous child shall free 
From woe the enffering world forlorn. 
“"Tis this mine own unhappy fate 

Which bids me mourn, and weep, and sigh ; 

The Buddha's triumph now is nigh, 
But, ah ! for me it comes too late !'" 


When thus the aged saint, inspired, 
Had all the infant's greatness told, 
The King his wondrous son extolled, 

And sang, with pious ardour fired— 

“Thee, child, th’ immortals worship all, 
The great Physician, born to cure 
All ills that hapless men endure ; 

I, too, before thee prostrate fall,” 

And now—his errand done—the sage, 
Dismissed with gifts, and honour due, 
Athwart the wther swan-like flew, 

And reached again his hermitage. 

J. Mum. 





ANCIENT BURYING-GEOUND AT MUNGAPETTA, 
AND CROSSES. 

Tt is well that officers of geological surveys who 
are working in unfrequented districts should keep 
their eyes open to any prehistoric remains which 
may come under their notice, Mr. W. King, of the 
Indian Survey, has shown himself fully alive to the 
value of archwological observations, by the notes 
which he has recently communicated tothe Asiatic 
Society of Bengal. These notes describe a prebis- 


toric burial-place, which he visited in the course of | 


his geological work, near Mungapetti, inthe Nizdm's 
dominions. The cemetery consists of an assem- 
blage of about 150 stone cists, enclosed in megali- 
thie rings, with four large monoliths in the shape 
of crosses. Each tomb is’ formed of four upright 
slabs of atone, with another for a covering-lid, the 
largest cist measuring 94 feet in length by 9 feet 
in width, with a height of about 5 feet. Th stone 
slab which forms the floor of exch cist ia hol- 
lowed into one or more cavities for reception of 
the bodies, which were probably embalmed. The 
surrounding circle of stones ia in some cases $0 
or 40 feet in diameter ; and ono of the crosses mea- 
sures 16 feet in height, The ciate and crosses are 
all of dressed stone, the material being the sand- 
stone of the country. It is suggested by Mr. King 
that this burinl-place is of pre-Aryan age, or be- 
longa to Hindu-Kolarian times. Ruder remains of 
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similar style are seattered over the surrounding 
country, but the group of tombs which he describes 
is of special interest from the presence of the 
crosses, which ia quite an exceptional feature.— 
Tha Academy, 29th December. 

Mr. King observes that the crosses are. distin- 
guished from those of Christinn origin by the dif- 
ferent sise of the-limbs, and by the curved janction 
between the arms and the lower limb. Another 
similar cross ia reported to exist in the Hazari- 
biigh district at Basatpur, near Leiyo, in the valley 
of the Bikaro river. Near it there are a number 
of dreaved memorial stones of truncate pyramidal 
shape. 

Tt is not clear whether the Mungapettd group of 
crosses are the same with those at Katapur and 
Nirmal, in the Nizim's country, described and 
figured at pp. 496-8 of Fergusson's Rude Stone 
Monwnenta. Mr. Fergusson inclined to ascribe 
them toa Christian origin; seo too Ind. Ant. vol. 
IV. p. 306, where the same view ia taken, and the 
circumstance of their being of dressed stone tells 


| against their belonging to a prehistoric period. 
| But Mr. King does not appear to regard the 


Mungapetté crosses aaC bristian, and the pyramidal 
also spoken of ag dressed, and they would not be 
claimed as Christian; the localities, too, of these 
crosses in only recently penetrated jungles seems 
against Christian derivation, and it must be re- 
membered that the croas-shape isa pre-Christian 


symbol, seen on the breasts of Assyrian statues, 


and among the rains of Palenque, in Mexico. 
Meanwhile it seems strange, considering how long 
these venerable Indian crosses have been known, 
thet the question of their nasociation has not 
. Jecided 

W. 





NOTE.—CANARESE INSCRIPTION. 

In February 1874, rambling shout Chaal, the 
old Greek Simylla, (or Tisovka) I came upon an 
unfinished Saiva temple, commenced, it was said, 
in memoriam of one of the Northern or Kul&ba 
branch of the pirate house of Angria. Just to the 
east of this, beautifully embosomed in the cocoanut 
orchards, was a fine temple of the 18th century, 
with tank and ghdfs, of which I wna told the fol- 

“In the guasi-reign of one of the earlier Pesh- 
vas e Dr&vidion Bribmin dwolling at Chaul waa 
warned in a dream, by I forget what god, that he 
should proceed to Pund and demand from the 
Government money wherewith on this spot to 
dig o tank and build a temple. He obeyed, found 
that a corresponding dream had simultaneously 
visited the ruler, and faithfully applied the grant; 





wand the’ bricks ‘are thare:t0 Abin day bol tently 
of it.” 

Between the temple and the cenotaph toddy- 
drawers were whetting their knives at the time of 
my visit, upon o loose slab bearing o Kanarese 


inscription—a thing of itself (philologically speak- 


ing) very remarkable in 80 thoroughly Mardth’ 
a country aa the North Kohkans. <A little money 
and @ good deal of diplomacy enabled me to place 
it'in the collection of the Bombay Branch of the 
Royal Asiatic Society, where it has remained un- 
heeded from that day to this, upon a landing-place, 
where scholars pass it every week. 


W. F. Smciam, 





ABYSSINIAN EINGS. 

The following is a list of the kings of Abyssinia 
during the greater part of five centuries from 
g.c. 139 -— 
B.C. 

189 Menilek or Ibn’ Ha- 
kim reigned 29 yra. | 
110 Za-Hendedyu 1 yr. 
99 Awda w+ 1 Lyra. 
87 Zo-Awasyu .. 9 
84 Za-Tsawe...cy. 10m, 
80 Za-Gesyu, balfaday. 
80 Za-Mante ...8y. 4m. 
72 Zo-Bohse ... 9 yr®. 
63 Kawnuda....... 2 
61 Kanai ......10 
§1 Hadune ...... u oT) 

42 Za-Wasih ... 1 yr. | 273 Zo-Basi Tea- 

41 Zah-dir ,..... 2 yrs. WEEK ..... . Lyr. 

29 Za-Awzena. lyr. | 274 Zo-Wakens.2 days 

38 Za-Berwos...29 yra. | 274 Zo-Hadoa ...4 mts. 
9 Za-Mabosi... lyr. | 275 El-Segel...... 2 yrs. 
B Za-Besi- 277 El-Asfeh ..14 

Bazen, 16 yrs. | 291 El-Teegaba 25 
ap 8Za-Senatu.% ,, | 314Hl-Ahiawya 3 ,, 

34 Za-Les ......10 , | 392 El-Abreha and 







AD, 
70 Za-Malia ... 6 yrs 
76 Za-Hakale...13 5 
Bt Za-Domahé,10 
00 Zo-Awtet .. 2 a 
101 Za-Elawds, 30 
181 Za-Zigen and 
Rema .....40 ,, 
171 Zo-Gaiale... lyr. 
172 Za-Bwesi-Serk 4 yrs. 
| 176 Zo-Elas- 
: guaga 76 
| 252 El-Herka ...21 


44 Zo-Mnsenh ...6 El-Atabehn, 

50 Za-Sutuwn ...9 or Aizana and 

59 Za-Adgaba...10} ,, | Saisana, bro- 

69 Za-Aghba veocee ll TEE. thers estan of. 4 - 

In the Sth year of Abreha, av, 330, Christianity | | 


was introduced into Abyssinia. There is some 
confusion in the lists as to the rulers between 
Tsegaba and Abreha. 

Za-Hakale, who ruled a.p. 76-99, ia in all proba- 





in the service of Prusna, Ruasia, and Arita vol. 


rd cg keto 
in 1 vol. So, waa published by Sheppard, Colles, and Co., 
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ey eee 
of ithiopes; and Procopins (De Bello Perrico), 
Cedrenus (Hist, Comp. p. 364, Paris, 1647), Cosmas, 
and John Malala (Hist, Chroniea Joannis Antioch., 
Oxon. 1691, p. 163), though all apply the word Indi 
to both people, cohfine the epithet Aithiopes to the 
Axomites, The term Ethiopians, too, or Ttiop- 
jawan, is the favoarite appellation by which the 


jana designate themselves. (Conf. Salt's 


Abyssinia, pp. 4508. ; Ludolph, Histor. Bthiop. TI. 
4; Corpus Inserip, ITI. p. 513; Tellex, Travela of the 
Jesuits, Lond. 1710, p. 74.) 


sTAN,_DAGHESTAN, &c. 

It may be interesting to* Gaikwidi" to know that 
a century and three quarters ago, and on the spot, 
Diighestdn wns considered to be derived from 
Ddgh, * which in their language signifeth » moun- 


“tain.” My anthority noted below,* always, calls 


it “the Dagestan,” and the inhabitants “the 
Dagestans” or“ Dagestan Tartars.” He states that 
they spoke in bis timo (1722) the same language 
os the neighbouring Tatars of the plains, = 
W. F. 8. 


_ BANYANS AT ASTRAEKHAN IN 1722, 
factory within the city (of Astrakhan), One of 
their chief merchants dying at this time (1722), his 
widow desired leave of the emperor to burn her- 
their country; but his majesty, unwilling to encour- 





el to 
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Sumida gilaeahiok paren pean was kindled ; 

she then distributed her upper appare! and jewels 
among her friends and acqunintances, of whom 
she took her last farewell with a great deal of 
ceremony, and the pile being in full flame, and the 
carpets taken down, ehe leaped into the midst of 


‘lid five hee folate piteed quantities of oj) 
over her, which soon suffocated ‘her, and reduced 
both corpses to ashes, which were carefully 


| gathered and put into an urn, to be conveyed to 


their rélations in India."—P. H. Bruce's Memoirs, 
4to ed., pp. 252, 253. 


BOOK NOTICES. 


Mewoim on the Hisroryr of the Tootm Ketic of Ceriox, 
with a preliminary Exeny on the Life and System of 
Gautama Boddhs. By J. Gerson da Conha, M_B.0.8,, 
&e. Bombay, 1875. 

Dr. Da Cunha’s Memoir on the Tooth Relic of 

Ceylon is now two years old—which is as moch as 

to say that in the light of later researches there is 


no difficulty in finding faults, particularly with | 
the chronology. It is, however, a useful little 


pamphlet for any one approaching the subject as 
a beginner; and the conclusion, viz. that the tooth 
is ‘bogus,’ is incontrovertible except by a good 
Buddhist relying upon faith as agninat reason. 
The photographs, though not original, are good 
enongh;and the index is more than we usually 
expect in so modest a work. 


—— 


Tue Excimm sod their Moxtwents ar Goa. By J. 

Gerson da Cunha, MCEAC.S., &e. Bombay, 177. 

Dr. Da Cunha has compiled into a pamphlet of 
28 pages an account of transactions almost for- 
gotten, although they took place within the 
memory of men still alive. His knowledge of the 
Portuguese language gives him an unusual ad- 
vantage in this groand, of which he will, no doubt, 
be found in sole possession if the course of politi- 


public. 





Mongas Ispia ax THE [xotass: being a series of Impres- 
sions, Notes, and Essays. By Monier Williams, D.C.L. 
Londen: Teibner & Co., 1875. 

Professor Williams has collected and remodelled 

a number of papers communicated to this and 

other leas exclusively Oriental periodicala in a 

modest octavo volume—perhaps, of all works of 

recent Indian tourists, that most suitable for the 

‘Griffin’ who is not olso a * Philistine.’ His 

long study of Oriental subjects haa enabled him 

to assimilate and reproduce with unusual success 
hia impressions de voyage; and no Old Indian 
who remembers how little he knew of the country 
after an equal time spent in it will be hypercriti- 
eal in respect of the errors into which our author 

has bere and there fallen. Wo are gind to see a 

book so different from most of the rubbish with 





which the press was inundated immediately after 
the Prince of Wales's tour, and shall be 

to welcome the further volume which Professor 
Williams promises us, as the result of his “ re- 
searches into modern Indian religious life.” A 
good many of us know too well the extreme diffi- 
culty that attends such inquiries to hope for any 
very important results from those of Professor 
Williams, conducted under the least favourable 
circumstances ; but we can rely upon his recogni- 
tion of the danger of hasty generalizations, and 
may fairly expect that his forthcoming rolmue 
will be suited for students of a somewhat larger 
growth than those for whom the present work has 


been written. 





Tae Hixpoo Promms. By M. A. Sherring, M.A. &e. 

London : Tritbmer & Co., 1878, 

The title of this work led us to expect a treatise 
upon the curious phenomena of the Hindu mania 
for pilgrimage—the contrast between isolated ex- 
peditions undertaken in consequence of a vow, 
or even to spend a holiday, and the lives of travel 


spent by regular devotees in wandering from end 
| toend of the peninsula; the strange ceremonics of 
the holy places; and the legends which necon 

cal events should ever bring the subject before the | aaa E 6 
| most interesting, and Mr. Sherring has already 
| given proof that he could deal with at least a por- 


for or create their sanctity. The subject would be 


tion of it. It ia not, therefore, without consider- 
able disappointment that we find bis pilgrims 
and their travels a mere connecting thread for a 
series of legends interesting themselves, but con- 
veyed in the most prosaic verse imaginable, and 


| supposed to be recited over the camp fires of their 


nightly halting-places. Our readers would hardly 
thank ua for samples. 





Easteus Leogwos and Stontes in English verse. By Livat. 
‘Norton Powlett. London: H. S. King & Co, 187% 
This modest little collection of poems does cre- 

dit to the author, and is a good sign of the times. 


There is perhaps hardly a classical acholar in 


England who has not tried to render in verse the 
Odes af Horace ; and the young Artillery Officer 





7s 
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who has made the same attempt upon tales from 
the dawar i Subaili and other Persian and Arabic 
stories was evidently not merely cramming for an 
examination when he eat with his Monsht. Such 
lish public with the lighter forms of Oriental 


literature, and may atimulates few youngscholars — 


to make themselves acquainted with the original ; 
while the metrical talent of the translator is cer- 
tainly much better employed in such exercises 
than in writing slangy ‘Lays.’ Some of the 
translations are very spirited ; and the following 
extract is interesting as exemplifying a curions 
system of mnemonics not yet entirely superseded 
by the drier methods of our Government schools. 
The sobject is o young Tater learning his 
alphabet. 
* He marked the rankéd letters go 

In ordered linea as warriors do. 

* . * * * * * 

And Ha the moony shield did bear, 

The crooked sabre Lam did wield; 

And Mim, conspicuous in the field, 

His helmet crest did show.” 
The allusion, of course, is to the forms of the 
The worst fault of the book ia that some of the 

pieces show the influence of too severe ® course 
of the Ingoldaby Legends, the style of which is 
hardly congenial to the subject. 


A Descmrermva asp Histoercan Accovst or THE 
veat Distmict, in the Previdency of Madras, Br 
Mouars, formerly of the Madras Cin} Service, barhet oe 
“4 History of India for the use of 
and other works. (London: Tribner & Co, 1876.) 


notice have been almost wasted. Mr, Morris's 
book abridged by two-thirds and bound im paper 
would have been valuable to subordinate officers 
in the collectorate of which he bas constituted 
himself the vafes sacer. It contains a great bulk 
of tabulated returns,—which no one will ever read 
who has not equal access tothe original materials 
in the Collector's offiee,—a great many quotations 
from works equally accessible to any one over likely 


to want them, and no spark of original matter | 


worth reading at all. 

All this would be nothing ifthe book was not 
published in an expensive form at a first-rate 
publisher's, and under the supposed patronage of 
the India Office, instead of getting its deserts at a 
Secretariat press in Madras. The general public, 


1 Of those bo treata Taghmiim, JelilibAa, and one or 
two others which we der extra-Indian, as ‘in Hinda- 
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or even Orientalist students, can find no possible 
interest in the matters which seem to Mr. Morris: 
of first-rate i exact gate of a town 
where the police-barrack or school is situated, or 
On the other hand, writing of the great Eastern 
Chalukya dynasty, and of their very capital 
jarnal.e he thinks that there “ would be 
reigus,” though he does bestow upon the site a 
notice which seems to have been translated from o 
or lees to the whole of this bulky volume except 


cords. As long as any encouragement is given to 


ne wAse CrenTmate 


Hirome 1 7 lea dernibres 
anoies da ré do Nadir Chak ‘en 1233 de 

cor mecrttnire cade an pour les 
 pamonpr sures ely eg sag eg Healy Pa 


Mir Abd’ul Karim Bakhirf, it appears from the 
face to the translation of the work before us, 


| was a Sayyid of Bukhiri in the diplomatic service 


of the Amir Shih Mahmdd of that Khfinste. In 


| this character he visited KAémtr, Baropesn and 


Asiatic Russia, and o large part of the intervening 
countries. Finally, in with Mirza 
Mohammad Yasuf, Ambassador of Bukhiri, he 
arrived, in September 1807, in Gon le. 
In one year more he was the sole survivor of the 
; took this as a hint from 


| took to himself a wife (he does not say whether 


he had left any at homo}, and settled in the village 
of Beshik-Tush, in Roumelia, “ whereof the charms 


teer and Almianach de Gotha of Central Asia, of 
which a single manuscript exists. This, at the 


‘male of the Boy's library in 1851, fortunately fell 


into the hands of a worthy possessor, M. Charles 
and now publishes it with a French translation, 
atolerable map. It is much to be regretted that 
thore is no index—a capital fault in» work purely 
of reference. 


‘The author, after a short preface, enumersies 


the districts of AfgbAnistin,? and gives tables of 
din.” he in bever the 
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their revenves in rupees, and of the principal 
routes in farsakhs. He then proceeds with the 
history of the Saduzsi dynasty, which he brings 
- down to the date of writing, a.H. 1233 (a.p. 
1817), and concludes with.the question, “ What 
will happen next?" To which the answer of Time 
has been strange enough. 

Next follows a similar account of Bukh&ri, which 
is very full, the author being naturally well up in 
his subject. Thirdly, Khiva is described in the 
same way. Fourthly, Khokand, a good deal mixed 
up with Kashgar and Yarkand. Fifthly, Khurassiin, 
Tibet, and Kismir divide s chapter among 
them. Here ends the work of Mir Abd’ul Karim, 
but not that of M. Schefer, who has, to supply 
the deficiencies of his author, added 52 pages 
of appendices, consisting of translated extracts 
from original Asiatic works,* except only a short 
notice of the citadel of Kabul taken from Mas- 
son. 

Mir Abd’al Karim seems to have been a diligent 
observer and collector of materials, and, when not 
blinded by his religious passions (like most Tajiks 
of the Khinates, he was a violent Sunni), to be a 
tolerably candid and trustworthy historian. His 
great fault is that he hardly ever gives a date. 
Several of his geographical statements are corro- 
borated by more recent European travellers, and he 
deals little in the marvellous, The following ac- 
count of the Yak seems worth transcribing :— 
“ There is found in these mountains an ox called 
Kd thas; it hath a great brush like s fox’s, whereof 


the hairs are as long as those of women, and which 


is used in Turkistén to mount upon the Tughs.* 
These oxen are found in great numbers all along 
the route from Tibet to Yarkand. In Tibet they 
sre tamed and used for burden ; they work as well 
as buffaloes ; their flesh and milk have a very sweet 
savour. ® ® ® ® On the road to Tibet I caught a 
young Kuthis napping, and slew him witha pistol- 
shot; his flesh was delicious.” ‘ Delicious’ as 
the ydk veal is the Mir’s brief and candid ac- 


it, Khuraae Sn, from tho Pihris u't Towdrith 


wi 
of Risé Kali Khin, tom. ;Turkest4n 

from the end of the TarikA ? Ahmad of 

Abdul Karim Turkistén and Desht 


on whom so much sympathy has of late been ex- 
pended. Abd'ul Karim would have wasted little on 
them ; he calls them ‘ perverse 


quoth he, ‘Do they go on alamdn (foray) 
there” ‘No,’ was the answer. ‘Then,’ retorted 
the Turk, ‘ would I liefer bein hell.’ The Yomuds 


impostor, that he died of the effects. “Whenever 
‘Alam Khan caught a dervish he seized him and 
set him to drive camels.” This irreligious prince, 
naturally, was dethroned and murdered by his 
brother and uncle. 

We give the following genealogies of the reign- 
ing families -— 


The House of Sadazai is said by Abdu’l Karim 
to have come from Multin. Though they were 
certainly powerful there during the time of the 
last Nawfbs and the Sikhs, this is unlikely, and 
it is more probable that their settlement there 
dates from 1731 a.p., when midis Shik bauietea 
their chiefs thither.* 

The following is the genealogy of the family :-— 

Zamin Khén Abdéli Dur&ini Sadu- 
= came from Afghdnistén proper to Herit 

about 1708, and joined’ his tribesman Asad u'lla 
Khin,’ governor of Herit for Sh&h Husain 





* On the other hand ‘ 
Ba he records the devices of a great 
roe ay neg 
over locale 
the KhAa was taking his ease, and very ste reat 
* Elphinstone’s Hist. (Ist od.) p. 542. 
* Elphinstone calls him Abda'lla. 


% 
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Safavi: killed about or after 1760. His brother 
was Muhammad Khin. 

Zemin Khin’s sons were: (1) Za'lfikar Khin— 
end uncertain. (2) Ahmed KhAn, afterwards 
Ahmad Sh &h, became chief of the tribe; fol- 
lowed Nadir, founded the Durfni empire on N&- 
dir’s death in 1747 ; died at Murghs, Tobe hills, 
Achakeai country, June 1773, He had eight 
sons :=— 


(1) Timur Sh4h, succeeded 1773, died 20th 


died about 1796, leaving four sons. 

(3) Mabmud, (4) Gohar, (5)/Hamfytn,—all died 
in confinement in the citadel of KAbal. 

(6) Sikandar—strangled in the citadel of KAbul, 
in consequence of » plot in his favour, 1779. 
(Elphinstone, however, says he was spared.) 


- 


(7) Darib—escaped from the Bala Hissar with - 


other confined princes about 1809, but afterwards 
returned to Kabul of his own accord, and died 
there before 1818. 
(8) Shah&b—was alive at Kabul in 1818. 
Timur Shhh had 900 wives, all foreigners; 
the seraglio was maintained on the revenues of 
JelAlAbAd, amounting to four likhs of rupees per 


his father's death in 1793; expelled by Shih 
Zamhn 1797; returned and expelled 

1800; expelled by Shih Shujé 1803; : from 
KAbul in the same year; returned and recou- 
quered tho kingdom 1808-9; was still in power 
1818 (?) Had one son, Kamrin, who was in 
power in Heriit in 1841. 


Piaghfar. 
(4) Shuj&, expelled and succeeded Mahmud 
1803; expelled by him 1909; returned with the 
English ; defeated and murdered by his nephew 
Sultan Jan 1841 (?).* 
(5) Firds u'd-din, turned out of Herlt 1797; 
regained it; defeated by the Persians at Chade 
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1907 ; made prisoner and confined in the citadel of 
Kabul 1816. Had one son, Malik Kasim, and o 
daughter who poisoned herself rather than marry 
a Shiah, 1807. 


quence ; == 22 
(8) Jahin Wald; (9) Aynb; (10) Hasan; (12) 
Hamid ; (12) Gohar; (13) Kaisar; (14) Akbar; (15) 


Dil; (29) Rahmat; (90) Farukh; (31) Aurangzib; 
(32) Sabir; (33) Tip; (34) Darib; (35) Zakarié ; 
(36) not Abdu'l Karim says that the 35 
survived their father, 
‘Names of the Amtrs murdered by Zemfin Shih 
and his vazir, Rahmat ulls Khéin Saduzai, in 1799, 
Zamin’s downfall—- 
Barakzai,? father of Fateh 
and 20 others, and grand- 


(2) Hukumat Khao, governor of Balkh. 

(3) Rahim Déd Kbén, (4) Kamar u’d<lin Khén, 
(5) Amir Arslan Kb&n, (6) Jafar Kh&n, (7) Shakar 
Khdn Jindswal. 

(8) The son of Mir Hazar Khin ‘Alfkuani, (9) 
Muhammad A’zam Khia, (10) ZamSn Kbin, (11) 
Zabad Bog “Alfkuzai, (12) Rahim Khin Narsai, 


Mangit Dynasty of Bukhdrd. 


Khudsyar Beg, Mangit Usbsk, claimed 
Timar Lang. Had two sons ;—(1) the father of— 

I Muhammad Rahim Beg, an officer 
in the service of NSdir Shih, detached by him to 
a chief of the White Bone ruling as Nidir’s tribu- 
tary in Bukhirh—agsinst Ibadu’lla Khfin, an 
Usbak plunderer. On hesring of N&dir's death 


a 
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(1747) be dethroned and expelled Abu’'l Faiz, and 
seized the sovervignty. Issue—two daughters. 
(1) married to Abdn'l Momin walad Abu’'l Faiz, 
who waa murdered by Muhammad Rahim: she 
had a son. (2) The other daughter had also 
B gon. 

Il. Dény&il Bog, meoeeded his nephew 
Muhammad Rahim Beg. Hoe had ten sons -— 

TL (1) Sh&h Muréd Beg, Amir Ma'sum, 

and succeeded his father, June 1784. 

(2) Mahmud Beg, living in exile in Khokand 
im 1818. 

(3) "Umar Beg and (4) Fisil Beg, put to death 
with their families by their nephew Amir Haidar 
Tar’. 

IV. (4) Sult&n Muréd Beg, died at Mans- 
kit on the Haj, 1803. He had three sons (ses inj.) 

(5) Rustam Beg, died at Bukhiird. 

(6) Ganj "Ali Beg, alive in 1818. 

(7) Rajab "Alt Beg: ineane. 

(8) Toktumish Beg, died at Kabul in the reign 
of Timur Shih ; ie. before 1793. 

Shih Murfid Beg had shree sons :— 

V. Sayyid HaidarTuré, styled Amir 
Bayyid,* succeeded his father Sultin Murid 
Bog 1805. He had six sons :— 

(1) Muhammad Husain, by a Sayyid lady. 

VI. (2) Bahidur Khain Noastfru'lla 
and Conolly. His soa— 

VIL Muzaffaru'd-din succeeded him 1860. 

(3) Abdu'lla, (4) "Umar,—sons of a slave woman, 

(5) Ztbair. 

(6) Jahingir, son of lady of the Khwajahs of 
Juibar. 

Din Nastr Beg, second son of Sultfin Murid 
Beg (ewpra), waa en exile in Russia in 1818. 
Muhammad Husain Beg, third son, an exile at 
Shahr-f Sabz. 

Kunguwdt Dynasty of Khiva, 

I. Ahmad Beg In&k (=chief) of the 
Kungusit’ Ushaka in 1717 (period of Bekovitech 
Cherkaski's expedition), had at least one son,— 

IL Muhammad Amin Beg, succeeded 
1755, bad sons,— 


(1) Fizil Bog, blind from disease, was alive in | 
| Itia mot the province of a scientific journal to 


1818, and 

It. (2) "Iwas, succeeded his father, died in 
1804. 

TV (3) I[lt&zor, succeeded Ivyiz; auper- 
seeded the Khins of the White Ficus. wdiae tahoe 





(4) Muhammad Rahim, succeeded Ttd- 
gar; was still reigning in 1818. 

(5) Niyiz Muhammad and (6) Mohammad 
1818. 

(7) Jin Murid and (8) Hassan Murid, killed 
with Iltdzar in 1806. 

(9) Muhammad Niyiz, died a natural death 
before 1818. (10) Kutli Murid, alive in 1818. 

Usbak Dynasty of Khokand, 

I. NarBita Beg, Usbak, governed Eho- 
kand in the time of Sh4h Morid of Bukhdri. 
Did not strike money or put his name in the kAutba 
subsidized by the Emperor of China. Had three 
sons :-— 

IL (1) "Alam Beg, succeeded him, struck 
money and read the khufba in his own name; had 
one son,—Shihrokh, murdered by his unele 
"Umar Beg. 

ITI. (2.) "Umar Beg, defeated, killed, and 
succeeded "Alam Ehfin. igo gash ee 

3. Rustam Beg, murdered by his brother 
*Alam. 

Of o different charaster was the pious Shih 
Maurid, our author's own first patron. He was 
the son of a rough but good-tempered soldier, 
Danyil Beg, Amir of Bukbird, who waa go lost to 
all sense of religion that he allowed Persians 
openly to emoke ‘ hubble-bubbles’ in the court and 
city. Horrified at this and similar enormities, 


| 8hih Murid became the disciple of a Shaikh, 


who imposed upon him during his novitiate 
the duties of  bazir porter. From this point 
on, his career presenta a singular analogy with 
that of the hypocrite Aurangzsib. The penitent 
waded through blood and intrigue, till he super- 
seded his good-tempered sinner of a father. Only— 
to the credit of both be it spoken—the father 
exacted, and the son kept, an oath not to shed 
the blood of his brethren. This was an isolated 
instance of mercy in the history of Shih Murid, 
and indeed in the whole book, in which almost 
every page has its tale of blood or treachery, re- 
Isted ag naively aa the surprise of the Yak calf, 
and often immediately before or after o general 
certificate of the virtues of the ‘first murderer. 


digress upon the politica of the day, but the 
student of history may be permitted to regard 
with satisfaction the fate of these cut-throat 
little dynasties, which are now filling, one after 
another, under the heavy hand of a civilized 


W. F. 8. 


wie the name of a 
inherited 
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SANSKRIT AND OLD CANARESE INSCRIPTIONS. 


BY J, F. FLEET, Bo. 0.8. MBAS. 
(Continued from p. 220.) 


No. XLVI 


W Meeps: step rata ecocon 


transcription and translation are now given, 


has been published by Professor J. Dowson at 


Jour. R. As. Boc., New Series, Vol. L, p. 247. 


It appears that this grant,—with two of the 
Girjara king Dadda IL or Praéin- 
tardga, and one more, the details of which 


sre not specified.—was found, about 4-p. 1827, 


in the town of Khédi or Kaira. “The river 


‘Waitrua’ runs close to the walls on the north- 
west side, and was the cause of the discovery, 


by washing down the walls and earth.” The 
original now belongs to the Royal Asiatic | 


Society's Library, whence-I obtained it to edit 
from 


The plates are two in number, about 133° 
long by 8{" broad. Their edges are slightly 
raised, so as to form a rim to protect the writ- 
ing. They are pierced with holes for two rings; 
but the rings are not now forthcoming, and I 


cannot trace any mention of them, or of 


the seal that must have been on one of them. 
The language is Sanskrit. The characters 
are radically the same as, and differ bat very 
little from, those of the early Chalukya 
and Kadambsa copper-plate granta which I 
have published in this Journal. The chief 
points of difference are:—L, The letters are 
slightly cursive, which is not the case in the 
earliest grants from the south ;—2, The vowel 
é, as attached to a consonant, is carried rather 
lower down than in the southern grants, 
and the curve is sometimes continued up 


to the consonant again, «.g., in anvayé, 1. 3, _ 


nydyina, 1. 10, and eriddhayd, L. 11; and the 
same remark applies to the lower stroke of ai, 
e.g. in Vaiédkha, 1. 11;—8, The subscribed 
is more like a subscribed y cut short, as with the 
subscribed v and ch in the grant of Dévavarm& 
at p. 33 above ;—and 4, The ta haa more decided 
horizontal top-stroke than it has in the southern 
grants.—It is also to be remarked that the rule 
of doubling consonants after the letter r ia not 
adhered to as regularly as in the southern 
granta. The Anuevdra is written above the line. 





He is called Vijayararmé in L. 7 of the cane 


cancelled in- 
a the backs of these plates, No. XLVIL. below. | 


we may compare 'Elrttirija’ asa varying form, 





The charter is issued from the victorious camp 
at the city of Vijayapura,s place which I 
do not know. The grant ia made by Vijaya- 
raja’, the son of Buddhavarma, who was 


the son of Jayasimhe of the Chalukya 


family. It confers the village of Pariyaya 
Jambiisara, This isthe modern Jambésar, 


almost in a direct line between Kaira ond 


Broach, sbout fifty miles to the south by east 
of Kaira, and twenty-five miles to the north by 
west of Broach. I cannot identify Pariya ya. 


The grant is dated in the year three hundred 


and ninety-four, on the day of the full-moon, 


“or the fifteenth day of the bright fortnight, of 


the month V aiéaikha. 

The date is first given in words in 1. 32, and 
is then repested in figures in |. 34, where we 
have the numerical symbols for 500 and 90 
and 4, whereby to express the year, and for 10° 
and 5, whereby to express the lunar dny. The 
the 5, with the Valabhiand Chalukys 
numerals given by Pandit Bhagwinlal Indraj! 
in the table that accompanies his paper On 
the Ancient Négart numerals at Ind. Ant., Vol. 
VL, p. 42. As in the instances given by him, 


| the lower part of the 4 is the letter ka. It 
is difficult to say what the upper part is meant 


for; but it certainly is not aa, #ha, or A, and 


it resembles ya more than any other letter, 


though it is not exnctly the ya of the rest 


‘of the inscription. The symbol for 5 is theo- 


him. He gives three forms of the Valabhi 
5, and remarks that “the first figare is clearly 
tré,” and,—on the aseumption that “the loop" 
[which introduced a varying form of the ia) 
“was no doubt cansed by hasty writing,”—that: 
“the following two signs, which look like nd, 
are mere corruptions of frd." But, as will be 
further exemplified by the recurrence of the 
same symbol in a slightly different form in No. 
XLVII. below, it is really nd; and the Pandit’s 
erroneous explanation of it is due to bis having 


a a a 
in one of the Neri plates, of of the Chalakys 
in one. + plates, of the name of ¥ Cisbehae 
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form of the na used in composing it was the 
form with a loop, whereas in the present in- 
stance the form used is, as throughout the body 
of the inscription, that without the loop. Ori- 


ginally, neither the fa nor the sa was formed. 


with a loop; bat in later times the distinguiah- 
ing feature of the two letters was that, in the 
south the fa waa formed with a loop and the na 
without, whereas in the north, as is clearly 
so clearly by the modern Baigill, alphabet, the 
waa the reverse of this, and the na was 

by the loop, while the fa retained 
substantially its original form without a loop. 


In intermediate times there appears to have been | 


considerable hesitation in determining the dis- 
tinguishing forms of fa and ma, and the same 
forms were used for each other indifferently ; 
see, for instance, my remarks at Ind. Ant., Vol. 
V., p: 176, note t. In his paper referred to 
above, the Pandit remarks of the symbol for 
4, that “the lower part always shows the figure 
of that form of ka which is usedin the alphabet 
of the period.” The same rule applies to the 
symbol for 5; whichever form of the na is used 


in the body of the inscription, the same form | 


is used in the n@ employed to represent the 5. 
The era to which the date of this grant ia to 
be referred is not stated. Prof. Dowson took 
the use of the word gmiwatsura by itself os 
indicating that theera referred to waa that of 
the Sathvat of Vikrama, and he read the 
date as Vikrama-Sathvat 394, ora.p. 338. Bat 
Mr. K. T. 'Télaig, in o digsertation on this same 
grant in his paper On a new Chalukya copper- 
plate at Jour. Bo. Br. R. As. Soc., Vol. X., p. 348, 
points out,—that savieatsare is a common word 
for ‘year,’ and refers to no particular era what- 
ever,—that even the word sanwat, an abbrevia- 
tion of zashwatsora, is not by any means used to 


designate exclusively the era of Vikrama,— | 


and that such of the other known granta of the 
Chalukya dynasty, as bear any dato‘at all, 
are expressly dated in the Saka era. On these 
grounds, he draws the conclusion that the era 
intended in the present grant, also, is that_of 
the Saka. In addition to the reasons bronght 
forward by him, I have to sdduce the following. 
In the comparison of the Girjara family 
with the ocean; in the titles of some of the 
officials addressed; in some of the conditions 
and privileges attached to the grants; in the 
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names of many of the grantecs; in the address 


to foture kings on the subject of continuing 
the grants; and in their characters, closely 
allied, though with distinctive features of their 
own,—the two Kaira grants of Dadda IL, 
given with facsimiles in Prof, Doweon's paper, 
bear so close a resemblance to the present grant 
of Vijayarija that, being grants of o 
different dynasty, they must be almost synchro- 
nons with it, and very possibly all three grants 
Thess two Kaira grants of Daddao II. are 
dated in the same way in words and in figures, 
one in the year 380, and the other in the year 
385; and here, again, the word sadheatears 
is nsed without any specification of the era 
to which it refers. In their case, however, this 
point is made quite clear by a third grant of 
Dadda IL, from [lad, published by Profes- 
sor R. G. Bhandirkar at Jour, Bo. Br. RB, As. 
Soc., Vol. X., p. 19, which, like Prof, Dowseon's 


| two grants, was written by Réva, the High 


Minister for peace and war, and which is dated, 


in words only, in specifically the year 417 of the 


Saka era; the expression in the original, in |. 18, 
is, —Saka-npipa-kdl-dila-sashwachchha(tea)ra-da- 


precise specification of the era, in words only,— 
Saka-nripakdl. dtita-sasiwa : 

i.e, ‘im (the year) 400 of the years that had 
expired in the eraof the § aka king’,—is given 
in |, 22 of a fourth grant of Dadda IL, from 
Uméta, published, with facsimile, by Dr. Biihler 
atp. 61 above. On all these grounds, there can be 
no doubt that the same era is the one intended in 
the present grantof Vijayarija. The date 
of it, therefore, is Saka 394 (a.p. 472-3), and 
it is the earliest Chaluky a grant that we as 
yet know of. 

After expressing their opinions as to the date, 
Prof. Dowson and Mr, K, T. Tilaig have 
entered into lengthy disquisitions with the 
object of making the genealogy and date of this 
Chalukya grant from the north fit in, in 
direct linval succession, with the genealogy and 
dates of the other Chalukya grants from 
the south. Their views are so radically wroig 
on this point, that it is undesirable to allow 
them to remain without refutation, To enable 
me to refute them, I must point out the errors 
on which they are fundamentally based. Ip 
doing so, I minst be held excused for ocoupying 


- 


space apd attention with matter which would. 


otherwise be quite foreign to the subject in hand. 
Their remarks extend over a considerable 
portion of the Chalukya genealogy ; but it 
will suffice for me to confine myself here to the 
first three generations. 


As originally given by Sir Walter Elliot in | 


his paper On Hindu Inscriptions, first published 
at Jour. R. As. Soc., Vol. IV., p. 1,and afterwards 
reprinted with corrections and emendations ab 


genealogy commences with,— 
Jayasitnha I. 


| 
Ranariga, or (?) Rajasimba. 
| 


Pulakéai I. 
(Saka 411.) 

At a later period, in his second paper on 
Numismatic Gleanings at Madr. Jour. Lit. and 
So., New Series, Vol. IV., p. 75, he inserted 
another step, 
with,— 

Jayasimha L, or Vijayiditya I. 


| 
Ranariga, Rajasiha, or Vishouvardbana I. 
Vijayiditya I, 


Palakési I. 

(Saka 411.) 
And in the same paper he gives the follow- 
ing narrative :—" Previous to the arrival of 
the first C halgk ya in the Dekkan, the Pal- 
lavas were tho dominant race. In the reign 
of Triléchana-Pallava, an invading 
army, 
Vijayiditya, of the Chalukyakula, 
crossed the Nerbudda, but failed to secure o per- 
manent footing. Jayasitiha seems to have 
lost his life in the attempt; for, his queen, 
then pregnant, is described ns flying after his 
death, and taking refugo with a Brihmag 
called Vishnn-Sémay4ji, in whose house 
she gave birth to a son named Rajasimhba, 


who subsequently assuraed the titles of Rapa- | 


riga and Vishnuvardhana, On at- 
taining to man’s estate, he renewed the contest 
with the Pallavas, in which he was finally 
successful, comenting his power by 4 marriage 
with a princess of that race, and transmitting 
the kingdom thus founded to his posterity. 


Madr. Jowr. Lit. and Sc, Vol. VIL, p. 195, the | 


headed by Jayasimha, surnamed — 
| that the Chdilukyas were 





His son and successor was named Pulakééi; 
and his son was VijayAditys, <A copper 
éésana, recording grant mule by Pula kési 
which beara date Saka 411 or a.p, 489, is 
extant in the British Museam," There is a 
Pulakééi the son of Ragardgas, and 
Vijayaditya the son of Palakéét. 
succession that was intended. 
Walter Elliot, including a.v. 489 as the date 
of Pulikéat L; assuming that the Jaye- 
simmha of tho Knira grant, and the Jaya- 


genoalogy of Sir 


| simha of Sir Walter Elliot, were one and the 


same person; | ing the date of the Kaira 
grant as Vikrama-Sathvat 304, the consequence 
of which was that, “the date of this grant 


and to fill up this period Sir Walter Elliot 
gives only three names, Pulakéal standing 
fourth in the list”; and making the assamp- 
tion, quite opposed to fact except in the case 
of a few documents which show their own want 
of value, that “the loose and varying nator, 
of the genealogies in these grants” is such that 
it would seem, indeed, that the word ‘son’ 
meant nothing i more than ‘ descendant ’ in many 
frequently confined themselves to the recital 
of some of the more prominent and best-remem- 
bered names", and, again, that “the order of 
the names is sometimes found inverted, and 
but poorly in- 
formed about the history of their line" ;—Prof. 
Jayasithha 1, or Vijnyaditya I. 
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Sir Walter Elliot, but rejecting ‘Vijaya- 
ditya’ as a second name of Jayasimha, 
and ‘Rajasimha’ and ‘Vishnuyar- 
dhana’ as second names of Ranariga; 
making the same assumption with Prof. Dow- 
son as to the identity of the two Jaya- 
simhas; interpreting the date of the Kaira 
grant as Saka 394; and concluding “ from the 
substantial identity of the names, and from the 
agreement of the dates, that the Vijayaraja 
of the Kaira grant is the same person as the 
Vijayaditya [IL] of Sir Walter Elliot's 
list”,—Mr. K. T. Télaig deduces the following 


genealogy,— 
Jayasitha I. 
| 
Buddhavarma, or Ranariga. 
| 
Vijayaraja, or Vijayaditya I. (Saka 394.) 


| 
Pulakést I. (Saka 411.) 

I have now published the British Museum 
plates as No. XLIV. of this Series, and have 
given in detail ample reasons for holding con- 
clusively that the grant is a forgery of not 
earlier than the tenth century a.p, I have 
shown at the same time that, though it is just 


Text, 
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possible, if we assume Saka 411 to be the very 
first year of his reign, yet it is hardly probable, 
that the date given in it is the correct date for 
Pulikési I. I am willing, however, to 
concede that the forgers of the grant may have 
hit upon the correct date, 

*Rajasitnh a’, as a second name of Rana- 
raga, which Sir Walter Elliot himself accept- 
ed with hesitation, is based only on a mistaken 
rendering of a passage in the British Museam 
plates, to which I have drawn attention in my 
paper on them. 

The additional name and titles in Sir Walter 
Elliot's amended list are founded on the narra- 
tive passage which I have quoted. The origi- 
nal of this narrative is in & copper-plate grant 
of Rajaraja IL, oneofthe Chéla suo- 
cessors of the Eastern Chalukya kings, 
who, according to the grant, ascended the 
throne in Saka 944. I have now examined the 
original plates. The grant commences with 
the mention of Na rdyanaorVish nu, from 
tho water-lily which grew in whose navel Sv a- 
yambha or Brahma was born. It then 
traces the genealogy, after the Purinic fashion, 
from Brahm, through Attri and the moon, 
down to Udayana. It then continues -— 


isrobAsan-Astnéshv=skid=na* shashti-chakravarttishu tad-varnéyd Vijayaditys pima 


Pallav-dnvaya-jathya mahidévyfé=cha 


varddhana-bhipatéh 
nandanah [\|*) Tat-sutah Polakééi-Vallabhah [j|*] Tat-putra(trah) Kirttivarmma Ci") Tosya 
tanayah [|*) Svasti Srimat&th sakala-bhuvana-sarhstiyamina-Ma(mA)navya-sagitrinth Hariti- 


* The usual reading would be ¢k-(na-shashti ; by Prof. Monier Williams ¢kéd-na shoshti is Vedio Sanskrit. . 
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Translation. 

“ After that, sixty emperors less by one, com- 
mencing with him, in anbroken lineal succes- 
sion, having sat on the throne of Ay bdby 4, 
a king of his lineage, Vijay aditya by name, 
went to the region of the south from a desire 
for conquest, and, having attacked" Trilé- 
chana-Pallava, lost his life* through the 
evil influence of fate. While he was in diffi- 
culties, his queen, who was pregnant, came 
with the family-priest and with s few of the 
women of her bed-chamber and with ber cham- 


divému, and, being cherished just like a 

by Vishnubhatta-Séimayiji 
who dwelt there, brought forth ason, V ish pu- 
vardhana, And, having caused to be per- 
formed the rites of that prince, such as 
were befitting to his descent from the two- 
sided gétra of the lineage of Minavyas and of 
the sons of Hariti, she reared him. And 
he, being instructed in history by his mother, 
went forth, and,—having worshipped Nand 4, 
the holy Gauri, on the Chalakys moun- 
tain’; and having appeased Kumars and 


and the golden sceptre, and the (signs of the 
river) Gaigi and the (river) YamanA, 
and other (such emblems) ; and having con- 
-quered the Kadambas and the Gafiigss 
and other kings,—he ruled over the region of 
the south, lying between the Bridge (of Réma) 
and the (river) Narmadi, and containing 
—— re 


emblems seal of this has been wrong- 
inca a pelbcest psoas 75 
. —are 
£3 facing to the proper left, with the 
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seven and a half crores (of villages). The son 


of king Vishnuvardhana, and of his 
queen who was born in the family of the 
Pallovas, was Vijaydditys. His son 
was Polakééi-Vailabha. His son was 
Kirttivarmd. His son,—Hail!, Kubja- 
Vishnu vardhana,—the (younger) brother 
of SatyAérsya-Vallabhéndra who 
adorned the family of the Chalukyas’, who 
are glorious, and who are of the lineage of 


Manavya which is praised over the whole 
world, and whoare the descendants of H Ariti, 


lont favour of Kauéiki,and who have been 


nourished by the assemblage of the Mothers 


(of mankind), and who have meditated on the 
fect of Sy imi-MahAséna, and who have 


had the territories of their enemies made sub- 
ject to the instant at the sight of the 
sign of the boar which they acquired through 


the favour of the holy Nir&yana, and 
whose bodies have been purified by sblutions 
performed after celebrating horse-sacrifices,— 
ruled over the country of V eg! for eighteen 
years.” 

the genealogy, in the usual style of the Eastern 
Chalakya grants, down to Rajardja IL, 
who seams to have also borne the name of 
Vishguvardhana. 

It will be seen at once that the names of 
Jayasimha, Rajhsimha, and Rage 
rags are not mentioned at all in this grant; 
and that it is only by pure supposition that the 
first Vijayaditya of this grant is to be 
identified with Jayasimha, and the first 
Vishnuvardhana with Ranariga, 
and that the second VijayAditya is to be 
inserted between Ranaraga and Pulikééi 
I. Ifany such identification of persons had 
to be made at all, the simpler and more natural 
course would be, to identify the second Vijay 4- 
ditya (the father of Pulikééi by this 
grant) with Raparigs (the father of P ali- 
ES 


close to the moon that may be the heed of Say nadia tee 
on ao dlphaet pod ta opie (lanattanl and 
comnathing ee te till Litenn (one @. 1th @ 

i 


Pp 1 note 38), 
ma a 
° hore the Inter. form of the nema, whit 
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k 6Si by other grants),—to identify the first 
Vishnuvardhana with Jayasimha— 
and to insert the first VijayAditya at 
the head of the genealogy, as the newly dis- 
covered father of Jayasimha. But the 
authentic portion of this grant,—authentic as 
being copied from other similar grants of the 
same dynasty,—only commences with the words 
Svasti Srimatdn, é&e., in Plate IL}; 1. 31. All 
that precedes is a mere farrago of vague tradi- 
tion and Purinic myths, of no authority, based 
on the undoubted facts that the Chalnkyas 
did come originally from the north, and did find 
the Pallavas in possession of some of the 
territories afterwards ired by themselves, 
and on a tradition of the latter Kaidambas 
that the founder of their family was named 
Triléchana or Trinétra. Quoting the 
Mackenzie Collection, Mr. Rice, in his Gazetteer 
of Mysore and Coorg, Vol. 1, p. 204, tells 
us that“A Trinétra-Pallava is said to 
have introduced Brihmans into his territory ; 
but, as this event is placed eleven thousand 
years B.c., it may be dismissed as a fabrication.” 
I know of no other grounds for allotting the 
name of Triléchana or Trin étra to any 
member of the Pallava family. 

Accordingly,—expunging ‘RAjasim ha’ as 
a second name of Ranariga, and marking 
the date of Saka 411, allotted to Pulikéét I., 
as rather doubtful,—Sir Walter Elliot's first 
list of the first three generations is the one that 
stands correct. It was based then only on the 
plates in the British Museum and on the Yéwar 
tablet. It has now the authority of the Aihole 
inscription at Vol. V., p. 67. 

As it is thus apparent that there are no 
grounds for taking ‘Vijayadditya’ as the 
name, or as a name, of the father of Puli- 
kééi 1, Mr. K. T. Télaig’s proposal,—evi- 
dently based chiefly on the supposed similarity* 
of the name of Vijayardja with the name 
of this phantom Vijayaditya—to make 
Vijayarija the father of Pulikési L, 
falls to the ground. He gives no very clear 
reason for identifying Budd havarm4-with 
Ranariga, except that Rana-réga “ may be 
regarded as a mere epithet meaning ‘lover of 
war." So, also, may Jaya-rishha, ‘the lion of 





Sisveee atte ia Caen 
Thercdise, if abc wo ante reormewihchanr 


org Saty-déraya, ‘the asylum of 
i ‘the sun of valour’; Finaye 
iia the sun of modesty’; and many other 
such names, be regarded as mere epithets. 
But these are, nevertheless, the names by which 
those kings were known in history and in offi- 
cial documents. Probably enough they had 
also household names of a more simple nature. 
Witness, for instance, the titles of An nana- 
siiga, ‘the lio of Anna’, and Mivana- 
siiga, Sénanasiiga, and Boppana- 
siiga, which were borne by some of the 
fendatories of the later Western Chalukya 
kings, and which, when compared with Jaga- 
déka-dini, ‘the rutting elephant of Jaga- 
déka’, in transer. lL. 9 of No. I. of this Series, 
at Ind. Ant., Vol. IV., p. 179, point to Anna, 
Miva, Séna, and Bopps being, as much 
as Jagadékas, names of the paramount 
sovereigns. Witness, also, the motto Sri-Bitt. 
@rasa, ‘the king Sr$Bitts, or, Srb-Bitti’, 
which is on the seal of a copper-plate grant of 
the Eastern Chalakya king Vishnuvar- 
dhana L, published at Jour. Bo. Br. R. As. Soc., 
Vol. IL, p.1. Mr. K. T. Télaig refers to the 
fact that rana-vikrdnta, ‘he who is valorous in 
war’, is one of the epithets applied to Bud dha- 
varmf&; but he does not seem to rely much 
on this in his identification of the two persons. 
And rightly so; for, precisely the same epithet, 
rana-vikrénta, is applied to Mahgaliévera 
in |. 5 of the Badimi inscription, at Ind. Ant., 
Vol. VL, p. 363; and in 1. 4 of the Eastern 
Chaduk ya grant, of which I have just spoken, 
the father of KirttivarmA I. is mentioned, 
not under his proper name of Pulik ééi, but 
under the name, or epithet, of Ranavikrama- 
nripa, ie, ‘king Ranavikrama’, or ‘the 
king who was possessed of valour in war.’ 

As regards VijayAdityalIl., Prof. Dow- 
son's genealogy falls through in the same way. 
As regards his insertion of Buddhavarma 
and V ijayar4jabetween Jayasimhaand 
Pulikééi I..—which was necessitated by 
the length of time to be accounted for that 
resulted from his reading the date of the grant 
as Vikrama-Sathvat 394, and was justified, to 
him, by the assumption as to the vague and 


unsatisfactory nature of the genealogies of ° 





similar to, ‘ Vj 
Bot * Vijay ijayarija’, we ought to have ‘ Vijayachandr’, 
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copper-plate grants in goneral,—it falls through, 
date as Saka 394, and because the assumption 
is not warranted by facts. 

That BuddhayarmA is to be identified 
with Ragariga, or that he and Vijaya- 
raja are to be foisted into the direct line of 
descent before Ran ard gaand PulikééiL, 
I do not believe for a moment. If Buddha- 
varm& and Ranariga were closely con- 
nected at all, they were brothers. As to the iden- 
tity of the two Jayasimhas,—lIam strongly 
inclined in favour of it, though I would not speak 


with absolute conviction t. Onthe one 
hand, the difference in thei dates is somewha* 


against the is that Vijayaraja, or 
Vijayavarma, and Pulikédi L, were of 
one ion, being grandsons of one and the 
same Jayasimha. Onthe other hand, the 
present grant is from the north; and there are 
the facts that the Chalukyas of the south 
always represent themselves as having come 
originally from the north, and that they com- 
mence their ge with a Jayasimha, os 
does the king for whom the present inscription 
was composed. And the characters of this grant 
connect it palwographically very closely with 
the southern grants. 

Now,—except in the preamble of the grant 
of Rajaraja IL, of which, I trast, 1 imve 
said quite enongh abore,—it is nowhere stated 
that Jayasimhal. of the Chaluk yas of 
the south, or his son, Ranaraga, did actually 
rule in, or even did invade, the south. And the 
negative evidence is opposed to any snchsupposi- 
tion. For, the Aihojotabtetand the Miraj pistes, 


this period,—do not speak of any of the royal 
families of the south, the Kadambas, the 
Pallavas, the Gaigas, the Mauryas, 
and the Nalas, as having been conquered by 
Sayabimha lL, or by Ragariga; nor does 


fact suggests the inference that he, the con- 
e at p 105 above 
1 tthe Gone than this t the tential 





a 
— 


queror of Vatpi or Badimi, came subse 


ii 


verse that describes Pulikééi Lin | 9 of ti 


quently to be looked upon as the real found 
of the dynasty. Further, on 1 rr 







the Aihole inscription, I consider that the 
aEaoaiie | oe 


ayddd=Vaitipi - purt- vaidhit- varatém, indicates 
that, before he acquired Vatapi’®, he had a . 
capital named IndukAnti, which must be 


looked for somewhere in the north. Finally, 


after the present grant of Vijayarajs, we 

haye no mention of any Chalukyas in the — 
north until we come tothe Chaulukyas of © 
Awhilwid, the accession of the first of whom, — 
Milaraja 1, is placed by Dr. Bibler at 
4.0. 941-2, though he speaks also of an ancestor — 
of his, named Bh pati, who is said to have 
been reigning in a-v, 695-6. - 
conclusion at which Tarrive is that, at the death 


~ Pe ~~ 


of Vijayaraja, or possibly by an invasion 
ofhis kingslom which resulted in his defeat and 
death in battle, the power of the Chalukyas 
pelled, by the Gfirj ara kings, or by the kings — 
of V alabhi, the other most powerful ralers 
of those parts; that his cousin, PulikésiL, 
was the only surviving representative of the 
family; and that, in his flight, directing his 
course to the south, Pulikési 1 was attended 
by a band of adhorents sufficiently numerous: 
quer a part of, the dominions of probably the 
Pallava king", and, by wresting the city of 
Vatdpi from them, to establish for himself — 
a new seat of government there, ‘Or, taking — 
the style of this grant of Vijayarajato 
the style of the grants of Dadda IL, as 
noticed above and in the notes to.the Text bo- 
low,—it is even possible that the Chalukyas— 
wero originally fendatories of the Girjara =| 
kings, but, in the person of Pulikési I, 
threw off that yoke, and, emigrating to the 
south, established an independent sovereignty of 
- —~ 

aurea enamine a 

fuet is 


‘Bat I disoo- 
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their own. ‘And to reconcile the dates of V ij a- Jayasimha, we have only to assume that, 
yardjaandPulikéaiL,on this supposition | of two brothers, Rapardga was the younger 
that they were grandsons of one and the same Py Sipe Sea eee ie oS Teere 


Trameoreption. 

Firat plate, 
[?] Svasti Vijaya-skandbivirit Vijayapura-visakit 4arad-upagame-prasanna-gagana-tala-vimala- 
vipuld vividha-purusha-ratna-gons- 
("} nikar-Avabhisité mahd-satv-Aipdéraya-durlarnghyé mera as sthity-anupilana-paré mah- 
Gdadhiv=iva Minovyn-eagttrindih Hil. 
[*] riti-putrinfirh Svéimi-Mahiséna-pid-inudhyitindim Chalukydinim=anvayé eager ion 

ala-gagano-tole-go 


jalndhara-pat 
[*] kiraga-kuvalaystara-yadasah(ec. yas) Sri-Jayasiziha-r§jab Ci] ‘Taya aan ae prabala~ 
Fipu- -timira-patala-bhi idurah satatam=udays-sthd naktan-diva- 
[°] m=apy-akhandita-pratiipd  di{dijvikara = iva =—-vallabha-rana-vikriinta-Sri-Buddhavarmms- 
rijoh [|/*] Tssya ednoh pri(prijthivyim=a-pratirathah chatur-ndadhi-salil-d- 
(*] svidite-yasi( 6a) Dhanada-Varun-Endr-Antaka-sama-prabhivah sva-biiha-bal-dplitt-drjita- 
rija(jya)-érih pratip-fitiéay-dpanato-samagra-simanta-ms- 
(*] ndalah paraspar-Apfdita-dhamm(rmm)-frtha-kima-nimi{rmé)jchi — pranati-métra-suparitésha- 
garmbbhir-Ounata-hridayah samyak-praji-pdlan-ddhigatah din-d- 
[*] ndha-kpipana-bhé(éa)ranfigata-vatealah ynthObhilashita-phala-pradé métd-pitri-pid-AnudhyAtah 
Sri-Vijayardjas-sarrvan=dva! vishayapati-rishtra- 
{*) grimamahattar-ddhikdrik-ddin=samanudarrayaty=astu vas=sarhviditam=asmAbbir=yathA 
Kasikdla-vishay-dntargatah Sandhiyara-pdvvi{rvvijna™- Pariya- 
(*] yo @she grimah  ssddrorh(ddramh?)gah  sdperikerah  sarvva-dityn-vishti-pritibhédiké. 
paribingh bhimi-chhi{chchhijdra-nylyén=d-chita-bhata-privédyah* Jaxnbilsa- 
a. re-ahcido yi MM(va)jasandye Khaw -Adharyya(ryyn)}-sabrahmachirijrijnith — méAti-pitrir-Atmanaé= 
cha punya- vais sneeaainy® Preah ume ed 
[*] sarggéna pratipiditah [||*] Bhoradvija-sagotr-Adityara ) pattiki* dvd Indraétré 
pattikii Tavisdriys dvy-ardha-pottiké Livernsy=irddha-pattika a 
[*] Diimfya pattiki  Drindy=irdha:pattiki Atta(Prtta)sviminé=ardho-pattikd Mdildy=firdha- 
pattik& Shashthidévdy=irdha-pattiké SGméy=irdha-pattikfi Ramada. 
[*} rmmané=rddha-pattiki one dstien “an ara ‘Dronadbariiy=irdha-pattiké [||*] Dhttmré- 
yana-sagitr-Avukiiya div-ardha-pattiké Striy=irdha-pattika || Daundakiya- 
[**] sagitra-Bhattéh  pattikA Samudriya div-arddha-pattiki | Drdoiyn  pattikd-trayarh 
Tividarmmané pattiké dvé Bhattiné=rddho-pattika Val?chajtriya pattikih 
("| Drénaéarmmané=rddhe-pattik’  dvifiya-Drinadarmmané<rdha-pattiké — || Kilj yapa-eagitra- 
Vappasviimind tisrah pattiki .Durgadurmmané=rdha-pattiki Datthyt- 
[") y=-ardha-pattika || Kanndina(nya)-eagdtra-Vidiy-i". ,.. v-ardha-pattika aes pattikd 
Drondys pattikil Simiy=Ardha-pattika Bcd 
(**] ValPcha)tragarmmané=rdha-pattika BhAyisvimind=rdha-pattika —|| : 
Visékhiya pattikii Dhariya pattiké Nandiné pattiké Kumiriya pottikd 
[*] Ramiya ew BAsrasy=Ardha-pattikd Ganiy=irdha-pattika Korttuviy=irdha-pattika 
Bhilyiva(bba F)ttdy=irdha-pattika Narmmané=rdha-pattiké Raémagarmmané=rdbo- 
["] pattik || Hérita-sagétra-Dharmtmadhardya div- -ardha-pattikh Il YalshosresaghicerBbsttint 
. pattiki || Gautama-sagitra-Dhariy=irdha-patt Ammadbari- 
["] y=irdha-pattiké = Sélfiy=irdha-pattiha —_|| Ati Aide patios Dbsaajearaba juahisa cil*) 
Cree So) alata iat pattiké [{]*] 





“ This letter, firet 
bsiour the fine ‘1, was at omitted, and then inserted 


Tn the two Kaira grants of Dadda IL, L 2 in each |. 


grant, etreeined oa wpa. 

manta. bhigika-vishs -rishiregrdnamahattar ih 

kdrih -ddfn-saman the [ds 

Dadds I1., LLL, and the eit of Dade Thy 11 

the words sarvrin-foa rdahfrapati-vis 

sramatds-tyuktako-ni uktak- Adhika-mahathar. vate 
atu; Ww ddkika, in each plate, 


s mistake for ddhitdriko, 
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Second plate. 
[) Vates-eagitre-Gopidityayn pattika VidiikhdysArddba-pattiki Strfy+rdha-pattika Bhiyi- 
[*] rdho-pattikd TAviédrdya pattika Karkri(rkka)sy=irdho-pattika Diridamsne(imsiayeheedia 
Sarmmané=rdha-pattiké 


pattiké | 


Kumiriy=irdhe-pattika 

ml SS et nen Bataldy=Ardba-pattiki (/)*] Biba serine secrete bethebarn: 
vaisvadiv-fignihitr-Adi-kriy-dtearppan-irtharm 

(*] ti-sthiti-aamakilinah putra-poutr-dinvaya-bhogyah 


ssidipieabl paket weiner A 
memati taet 20 SY phen nala-vénu-kadali- 


(*] edirah = earheiram-udadhi-jala-vichi-chapalithé=cha 9 bhégan prabala-pavan- 





chathchalith cha ériyath kasumita-Sirfsha-kusoms-sadri- 


(*] é-4pliyah cha yauvanam-ikalayyn = 9 


yom=asmad: 
Y¥é vaijdiinn-timira-patal-Avrite- 
ba bhagavath véda-vyisina Vyfséna || Shashtith 


[™*] dyaminazh a aga ai 


-iyé-numantaryah pélayitavyai=cha [ ci] 
matirichchhidya(dys)d=Schchhi- 

) syit [/*] Uktam 

vursha-ahusrini =va- 


Vindhy-itavishv=atoyden = & 


(**] regd vasati bhtirni-dah &chchhétt& chy(ch}-4numant& cha tdny-éva naraké vasét [||*), 
krishn-diha- 


ushka-kétara-vilsinah 
[=] yo hi jayanté bhomi-dilyath haranti yé || Babubbir=vvasudhi bhukté 


Sager-iidibhih ynsyo yasya aah bith tanya 


(™] tasya teadd phalosh || drvvs-datifim dvi-jitibhyd eae Yi 
mahimatizh 


udbishthira mahich 
éréshtha dimich=chhréyé nupflanaz || Yin=tha 


[™] dattini purl naréndraih dindni dharmm-drtha-yasas-karini 
tint kd néima eidhub=punsr-idadtta [j/*] Sadrwatsare-Ga- 


[**] ta-trayé chatur-nnavaty-ndhiké Vai _ _NannavA( 
likhitarh mahi-sandhi-vigrah-A Khaddal?ddajava- 
[™] mink || Sarhvateara || 3 =|") Vaishkhe-in 15 i triya-Mitrisimmhin= 
itkirnini []*) 
Translation. 


Hail ! From tho victorious camp, Joonted ab 
(the city of) Vijayapura” — 

In the family of the Chalukyas, who are 
of the lineage of Minavys, and who are the 
descendants of H ar ! ti, and who meditate on the 
fect of SvAmi-Mahisna,—t(which family), 
like the great ocean, is as pure and extensive 
as the expanse of the sky which is pellucid. at 
the approach of sutumn ; and is made radiant 
by the mass of the virinous qualities of various 
jewels of men; and is bard to be crossed, 
through being the place of refage of great 
beings ; and is possessed of profundity ; and is 
intent on preserving stability—(there war) the 
king SrtJayasimha, whose fame was just 
like a blue water-lily under the beams of the 
cold-rayed moon in an expanse of the sky from 
which the veil of clonds laden with water has 


passed away :— 

His son (was) the king Sri-Buddhavar 
mii, the | i ee 
s Kaira s of Dedda IT, L 

and Umit 
pean A yoda ‘ 1 14 and im the Uméth 





darkness which was his enemies, and was al- 
ways rising (higher and higher), and was 
of brilliance which was undiminished 


possessed 
| both by night and by day :— 


His son, Sri-V ijayaraéj a,—who is with- 
ont an opponent in the world ; whose fame is 
flavoured by the water of the four oceans; who 
is equal in prowess to (the gods) Dhanada 
and Varuna and Indra ond Antaka; 


strength of bis own arm ; who has bowed down 


his splendour; who liberates (from their con- 
stant conflict) religion and wealth and passion 
which mutually annoy each other ; whose pro- 
found and noble heart enjoys proper satisfac- 
tion merely by (the performance of) obvisance 
(to Aim); who is devoted to properly governing 
his subjects ; who is full of compassion for the 
poor and the blind and the wretched and those 
who go to him for refuge; who gives rewards 
4° This mark of punctuation is wonely eet Sree 


inrtesd of sie Tiel 





‘The comstroction le V(roye shomsa tenes vs 3 


. 2-8, & © * 2 * 


who bas nequired great regal fortune by the 
the assemblage of chieftains by the excess of 
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such as are desired; and who meditates on the 
feet of his mother and his father,— issues his 
instructions to all the lords of districts and the 
Mahatiaras™ of countries and villages and the 
Adhikérikas and others :-— 

Be it known to you that, on the day of the 
full-moon of (the month) V ais kha, in order 
to increase the religious merit and the fame of 
Our mother and father and of Ourself, the 
village of Pariysaya, which was formerly 
(called) Sand hiyara™, included in the dis- 
trict of KA Sak Gla, has been given by us with 
plentiful libations of water,—with the udraiga 
and the uparikera, and free from all the ditya™ 
and (the liability to) forced labour and the 
pradtibhédikd, and (to be enjoyed) by the rule of 
bhiimi-chchhidra™, and not -to be entered (for 
the purpose of billeting) by the irregular or the 
regular troops**—to the general body of 
officiating priests and religious students of (the 
village of) Jambisara, who belong to the 
Vijasanéya (sect) and the Kan va (school 
of the Vida). ‘(The shares are) -—Of Adit y a- 
ravi, of the Bharadyaja gitra, two pat- 
tikds™’; toIndraédra, one pattikd ; to Tavyi- 
é ira, twoanda half pattikds ; of l6vara, half 
a pattikd ; to D Ama, one pattikd; to Dré na, 
half a pattikd ; to (?) Attasv im f, half pat- 
tiké ; to Mails, half a pattikd ; toSh ash t hi- 
déva, half a pattikd; toSéma, half a pattikd; to 
Rimaéarmii, half a pattikd; toBhayya, half 
a pattikd ; to Dr bn adhara, half a pattikd.— 
To Avuka, of the Dhimrdyana géira, two 
and a half pattikds; to SQra, halfa pattikd.— 
To Bhatti, of the Daundaki ya gétra, one 
pattikd ;to Sam udra, twoand a half pattikds ; 
to Dréna, three pattikds; to Tiviéarma, 
two pattikds; to Bhatt!, half a pattikd; to 





(?) Vatra, one pattikd; to Drénaéarma, 
half a paitikd ; to the second Drénadarma, 
half a pattikd—To Vappasvimi, of the 
K isyapa gétra, three pattikds ; to Durga- 
farma, half a pattikd ; to Datt dya, half a 
pattiké.—To Vida, of the Kaundinys 
gitra,. . 11.5.4. balf a pattiké; to 
S 41a, one pattikd; to Drdna, one pattikd ;,to 
Séma, half a pattiké; to S 61 a, half a pattiké ; 
to (?) VatraéarmaA, half a pattiké; to 
Bhayisvami{, half a pottiké—To Viéa- 
kha, of the Mi dhara gira, one pattiké; to 
Dhara, one puttikd ; to Nand I, one pattiké ; 
to Kumira, one pattiké; to Rima, one 
pattiké ; of Baéra, half a pattikd; to Gana, 
half a pattikd ; to Korttuva, halfa pattikd ; 
to (7) Bhayivatta, half a pattikd; to 
NarmA, halfa pattikd; to RimaégarmA, 
halfa pattiké—To Dharmadhara, of the 
Hirita gitra, two and a half -pattikés—To 
Bhatti, of the Vaishnava gitra, one 
pattké.—To Dhara, of the Gautama 
gstra, half a pattikd ; to Ammadhara, half 
a pattikd ; to 8 &1a, half a pattikéd,—To Dima, 
of the Sandila gétra, half a pattikd.—Of 
Karka, of the Laksh mana gétra, one pat- 
tikd.—To G bpaditya, of the Vatsa gétra, 
one paitikd ; to Viéakha, half a pattikd; to 


a pattikd; Yakshaéarmi, half a pattiké; 
to Taviédra, one pattikd; to Karka, half 
a pattikd ;to Taviéarma, half a pattikd ; to 
Sarma, half a pattikéd ; to Kumara, balfa 





doubt 

that kd is at the same time, 
ma be ta ecthorioed vasiation of ft. Peak aa 

by ‘share’, and that it may be con- 

pected with the pa of the joist tenancy elles ts the 
land” Cont. Inde dnt, YAVE, Sat ae nee 
Bo. Br. B. As. Sec. Vol. Xl p We caries ee 
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and other rites, and which is to continue as long 
as the moon and sun and ocean and earth may 
last and is to be enjoyed by sons and sons’ sons 
in succession,—should be assented to and pre- 
served by fnture governors”, whether of 
my lineage or others, who are desirous 
of the general reward of bestowing a grant of 
land, having taken into consideration that 
worldly existence is as (frail as) the pith of a 
reed or & bamboo or the stem of a plantain-tree, 
and that pleasures are as transient as the waves 
of the ocean, and that fortune is as unsteady as 
the leaves of the sacred fig-tree when struck by 
a strong wind, and that youth fades away like 
the flowers of a dirisha-tree in bloom. He shall 
incur the guilt of the five great sins, who, 
having his mind obscured by the thick dark- 
ness of ignorance, may confiscate (this grant) 
or assent to its confiscation! And it has been 
said by the holy Vyasa, the arranger of the 
Védas ;—The giver of land dwells for sixty 
thousand years in heaven; but the confiscator 
(of a grant), and he who assents (fo such con- 
fiscation), shall dwell for the same time in hell! 
They, who confiscate » grant of land, are born 

as black snakes, dwelling in the dried-up hollows 
of tease tas Berets 600 Vita ep alae 
tains, destitute of water! Land has been en- 
joyed by many kings, commencing with Sa- 
gara; he, who for the time being possesses 
land, enjoys the benefits of it! O Yudhish- 
thirs, best of kings !, carefully preserve land 
that has been previously given to the twice- 
born ; the preservation (of @ grant) is better than 
making a grant! Those gifts of land, produc- 
tive of religion and wealth and fame, which 


again 
(This charter) has been conveyed a8 a mes- 
sage” by Nannavisapske, and written™ 
by tr Ehadeaczint the High Minister for 
peace and war, on the day of the full-moon of 


fifteenth (day) of the bright fortnight of V ai- 
Saikha. Engraved by the Keshatriya Mé- 
trisimha, : 
No. XLVIL. ied 
It remains to add of the Kaira grant of 
Vijsysrdja that it is in a way a palimpsest. 
The backs of Se ee 


“scription, which was 


intentionally > 
moh) ieeaiee Saat Bees 
plate ; there are-twenty-three lines of writing on 
the back of that plate, and sixteen on the back of 
the first plate. lt is, of course, very indistinct 
and difficult to read, and no facsimile can be 
made of it; but carefal cleaning of the plates 
has made s good deal of it legible, with the 
help of the inscription in favour of which it was 
cancelled. The characters in which’ it is en- 
graved differ from those of the extant inscrip- 
tion in only three points ;—1, The vowels é and 
ai are marked by strokes above the line;—2, 
The letter na is invariably formed with a loop ;— 
and 3, The letter oa is more of a triangular 
shape. In these three peculiarities, which 
happen to be illustrated by one of the passages 
containing the date of which a facsimile is 
annexed, they agree with the characters of the 
two grants of the Girjaraking DaddalIL, 
which were found at the same place and time, 
and also with those of the Uméta grant. 

I have transcribed as mach of this cancelled 
inscription as is legible, and can be supplied, 
without any doubt. It commences :— 

[] Svasti Vijaya-[vijkehdpdn=Na(?ndp?. .. . . 
ipu(7dhu)ra{?ka 


yd(?pdipu(? y-edeakin=Mdnarya- eagdtré 
[nds] Hars{té]-putriindre Svdmi-Mahdetna-pd[d- 
dnudhyd)(2\tdndin Rae Ciointeoe 


pagata-sajala-jaladhara-patala-gagana-tala- gata- 


titirakara-kirana-kuvala-yatara-yal 64h) Srt-Jaya- 
ssihergjoh [16] Tanye (elt pabaleripe 
timi{ra}-vi[pa}ta(?jla-bhidurah —_ satatam=udaya- 
YRESAAC -divdkaré vallabha-ranavikrdnta- 
irt-Buddhaloa)rm{mJa-rdjah [\\*] Toaya (ax}tah 

In the remainder of this line, the whole of 
IL 5 and 6, and the greater part of 1. 7, only a 
oil fo Whom The Ditaia, , must be the 


to be 
tis courts whace i was nun, t0 the hosal 


wg cama tobe writen, by an eograrer employed 


22 One letter, or perhaps two, is quite illegible here. 
™ Pour or five letters are quite illegible here. 
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few detached letters are legible with any cer- 
tainty. The only entire words I can make out 
are [devd dita-yaidh, pardjaya, and nya-lak- 
shana-pard ; and I cannot complete the passage, 
since the remaining scattered letters show that 
it differed substantially from the corresponding 
passage of the extant inscription. The name 
of the son of Buddhavarma is at the 
end of L. 7, in the words— 

[pf]d-deanatah Srt-Vifja]yavarmma-rd_jah}. Tt 
continues :-—[{S8]earevdn=4 va] vishaya-[pa 7}- 


. . vas=sanviditam=astu (7) 
yatthd) " Kéddkiila-vif shay-d{9]wtarggatah Sarh- 
dhiyara-pirvvtia-[ Pari ?)yalya f)[é\ha grd{mah] 
[mdtd-pitrér=d}imanaé=cha punya-yadd-bhi[eri) 
ddhayh Janbaeara™.. o <0< + 4.008! ses 

The first six or seven letters of 1. 10 are not 
legible with any certainty ; but then come the 
words |Bia)radrdja-sagStrasya 


here. Several of the names and shares are 
distinguishable; thus,— 
1, 10, again, I 


poAS 2)10° 68. @& ©, 6, 6: © 
@ 0 218.9 99) © 


eo @ (O,9 +0 74. ON0 (67 G8 Ye B4ie ee 8 


pattikd Dronasya pattikd-tra[yarh) ;—Il. 15 to 22, 
and div-arddha 


pattiké are of frequent occurrence, but no names 


‘And 80 on, in much the same words as in 
the extant inscription, down to pafichabhir= 





corte Teen en bon not legible with 
words ‘wuld Gites te ailiee rete thaoe 
So edask cores 


1, 32, Shashthih varsha-eahasrdm, &.; 1. 33, 
Vindhy-dtavishe=athydeu, &c,; 1. 34, Bahubhir= 
woarudhd bhukid, &e.; 1. 35, Péreva-dattia 
dvi-jdtibhy), &o.; and 1. 36, Yén=tha datténi 
purd, &. At the end of this verse, in 1. 37, it 
continues :-— 

Sarivatsara-tata-trayé [38] chatur-nnavaty-adhiks 
pears HES Nannavd(?cha jedpaka- 


likhitath mahd-samdhi-vigrah-ddhikrité 
peers, Hovit?)da(?jtit{Qna || Sarwateara 394 
Vaisdkha-su 15 [)|*) 

It is thns seen that, with some slight variety 
of construction, this cancelled grant of Vi- 
jayavarmaA is substantially the same as the 
extant grant of Vijayaraj a on the insides 
of the plates. 

Like the Uméta and [dé grants of Dadda 
IL, it is issued vijaya-vikshépdt,—not vijaya- 
skdndhdvdrdt, as in the extant grant. As Dr. 
Bihler has pointed out, at p. 62 above, note 8, 
vikshépa, in such a passage as this, must have 
much the same meaning as skandhdvéra, ‘camp’, 
though there is no lexicographical authority for 
it. The name of the vikshépa is unfortanately 
in part quite illegible. But the first syllable is 
undoubtedly na or nd. Now, the two Kaira 
amb ek ae are issued Néndipuritah, 

‘from Nandipuri’, which place Dr, Biibler, 
at p. 62 above, has identified with a fort of the 
same name just outside the JhadéSwar gate of 
the city of Broach. It is just possible that this 
cancelled grant commenced,—whether inten- 
tionally, or by @ mistake of the composer of the 
inscription in following too servilely a model 
that he had before him,—as if it was issued 
from the same place, and that the text ran 
=Néndépurt-vésakan=, do. 

In the name of the dynasty, in 1, 2, the first 
syllable is undoubtedly kd ; the second may be 
either lu or li. This may bea mistake of the 
composer or of the engraver of the inscription, 
or it may be an early varying form of the 
name. 

The names of the first two kings are just the 
same as in the extant grant,—Jayasimha, 
and Buddhavarmi. Thesonof Buddha- 
varmA iscalled ‘ Vijayarajs' in the extant 
grant ; but his name is here given as‘ Vijay s- 
varmi.’ With this we may compare ‘Kirtti- 
raja’ as varying form, in one of the Nertr 


0 a te ia ar tee 
* Four or five letters here, at the end of the line, are 
See note 27 above. 
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plates which remains to be published by me, of 
the name of the southern Chalukya king 
who is elsewhere always called ‘Kirttivar- 
ma&’I. And in my Kadamba grants at Ind. 
Ant., Vol. VL, p. 22, and at p. 33 above, other 
instances will be found in which the termina- 
tion varman, in the names of kings, sometimes 
is used and sometimes is omitted. 

The date of this cancelled grant is precisely 
the same as that of the extant grant,—the 
(Saka) year 394, and the day of the full-moon, 
or the fifteenth day of the bright fortnight, of 
the month Vaisikha. And, in the same 
way, it is given in both words and figures. The 
accompanying facsimile of the passage contain- 
ing the figures has been made from a carefal 
hand-drawing, directed by myself. The broken 
appearance of some of the letters and symbols 
is due to the way in which the inscription was 
hammered down; and, though the last few 
lines are comparatively well preserved, this 
specimen will serve to give an idea of the frag- 
mentary nature of the characters of this can- 
celled grant, as they now stand. With the 
exception of the symbol for 90, which has a 
projecting stroke on the right side as well as 
the left,—these symbols agree with those which 
are given in Pandit Bhagwinlal Indraji’s paper 
at Ind. Ant, Vol. VL, p. 42, Here, again, the 
symbol for 5, the letter nd, illustrates what was 
evidently an invariable rale in the ase of alpha- 
betical characters to form numerical symbols, 
riz, precisely the same form of na, with the 
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loop, is used in composing it, as is used in the 


body of the inscription. ~ 

It is difficult to say why this grant was can- 
celled. But the characters, besides having 
slight differences of type, as noted above, are 
not nearly so neat as those of the extant grant ; 
they are rather sprawling, and they have wider 
intervals between them than is usnally the 


same Ditaka or messenger, Nannavyisi- 
paka, it was prepared in the office of a dif- 
ferent minister ; for, in the last line, the first 


‘Haridatta.’ At any rato, it certainly i 
not ‘Khuddasvamf, as in the extant 
grant. And the name of the engraver is not 
given atthe end. And, finally, the names of 
the sharers seem to be not so full as in the 
extant grant. Bearing in mind how 
the word paftikd occurs, any one 
with the capabilities of the average Hindu 
yist will understand at once how often he 


more skill in writing and fidelity in copying. 


eT 


THE KUDA INSCRIPTIONS. 
BY PROFESSOR #. JACOBL 


Tho Kud4 inscriptions have already been edited 
by the Rev. Dr. J. Stevenson —Jour. Bo. Br. R. 
As. Soc. vol. V. pp. 169-174, Butas his tranala- 
tions are not trustworthy, and sometimes rather 
fanciful,—with the assistance of Dr. G. Buhler I 
have made the subjoined transcripts and trans- 
lations according to Mr. Burgess’s facsimiles. 


There is no clue to the date of these in- 
scriptions except the general resemblance of 
their letters and of their style to those of the 
Kanhér?, Karléa, Junnar, and Nasik inserip- 
tions which belong to the times of the Andhra- 
bhri aS 


Inscription No. 1 in Cave I. 
Mahabhojiya Sadageriya Vijayiputass Mahabhojasa Mafdavasa Khapdapilitasa lekhaka 


Sulasadataputasa Utaradatéputasa cha 


Sivabhitisa saha bhayaya Naidiya deyadhama (lena). 


Sanskrit of No. 1. 
\ Mahabhojyih Sidagairya vijayiyib putrasya Mabibhojasya Mandavyasya Skandapilitasya 


Ickhaka (eye) 


* Sulasadattapntrasya Uttaradattiputrasya cha Sivabhite) sabe bharyayé Nandsya deysdbarmo 


[layanam || } 
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Translation of No. 1. 

‘This cave isthe benefaction of Sivabh iti 
[Stvabboti], son of Sulasadata ([Sula- 
sadatta), and of Utardidata [Uttaridatta] 
the writer of Mahibhoja Mandava 
[Mandavya) K handa pd lit a[Skandapilita], 
son of Mahabhoji Sadageri Vijaya 
[Satagairl Vijaya] together with his wife 
Nanda (Nanda). 

Remarks on No. 1. 

lL. Thecorrectness of the way in which the two 
parts of this inscription have been connected is 
proved by the statements made in No. 3 regarding 
Ehsndapdlita and Sivabbdti. 

2, Mabdbhoja and Mah&bhoji are evidently 
titlea, as the words immediately following them 
have to be taken for family names. Bhojaka com- 
monly occurs in the inscriptions with the meaning 
of ‘s priest in charge ofatemple.” Another mean- 
ing,‘ great prince’, is given to Mabdbhoja in the 
Bhdgavata Purdna (see the Petersburg Dictionary, 
a. ¥.). Bhoja, too, is used as a royal title in the 
difareya Brdhmana VIII. 12. Mahdbhoja ocoura 
also in the Bedsi inscription No. 2, Jour, Bo. Br. BR. 
Aa, Soe. vol. VIIT. p. 222. As the persons bearing 


this title seem to have occupied a high position, 


the second meaning is the more appropriste one, 
and we may sssume that Vijay4 wns the wife, if 
not of a sorercign king, at least of a Sdmanta, 
and that Ehandapélita ruled over some dis- 
trict or province. This explanation is also con- 
firmed by the construction of inscription No. 8. 

3. Sadageriya would be in Sanskrit Sdia- 
gairydh or Sdtagairydh, i. belonging to the family 
or to the country of irior Satagiri. Sate and 

4 are mentioned as proper names by Pinini, 
IV. 3,52. Dr. Stevenson's conjecture, according 
to which Sidagiri would correspond to Sal- 
sette, does not appear tenable, as the ancient name 
of Balsette is Shats hash ti,‘ containing sixty- 
six villages.’ 

4. Mandavasa probably corresponds with the 
Sanskrit Madndaryasya: compare alao below, No. 3. 
The Mandavyas are enumerated (Brikatsam- 
hitd XV. 9) among the nations of Central India, 
together with the Medosor Mers, who probably 
then, as at present, resided in southern Rajputind 


—MedapitaorMewid. Mandaviya occurs 


also in the Bedsd inscription No. 2. 


5. The name Sulasadatta is of come in- 


terest, as (according to DhanapAla’s PéipalacheAAf) 
Sulas& and (sccording to Hemachandra's Dest- 


| koja) Sulasamanjari are names of Visbno's 


sacred basil-tree, the fulef. The proper name 
Sulasadatto means therefore ‘given by 
Tulsi’, and corresponds with the modern Talsidds, 
and seema to indicate that the worship of the 
plant dates from early times. 
_ Inscription No, 2 in Cave V. 

Siddhat therina bhadata Pitamitina bhadata 
Agimitana cha bhigineyiya  piva- 
yitkiiyn Niginikiya  duhatuya piva- 
yitikiya Padumanikiya deyadhamam 
lena podi ssh atavisiniya Bodhiya 


saha itivasiniya Asalhamitiya. 

| Sanskrit of No. 2. 
Siddham sthavirinit bhadanta-Pitramitrinim 
bhadanta- 


Agnimitrinim cha bhigineyyil) pravra- 
jitikiya » Naginikiyiduhituh pravra- 
jitikiyih Padminikay&- deyadharmo 
layanam podi cha saha antevisinya BodhyA 
saha. antevisinya Ashidhamitrayaé [jj] 
Translation of No. 2. 

‘Hail! This cave and tank are the benefac- 
tion of the female ascetic Paduminika 
(Padminiki), daughter of the fomale ascetic 
Niaganika (Naginiki), the sister's daughter of 
the Theras Bhadata Pitamita (Bhadants 
Pitramitra) and Bhadata Agimita (Bhs 
danta Agnimitra), together with her discig 
Bodhi, and her disciple Asalhamita 
(Ashidhamitrd). 

. Remarks on No. 2. 

1. Siddhavi has been misunderstood first by Dr. 
Stevenson, and later by Dr. Bhid Dajt and Pro- 
fessor Bhinddrkar, who all translate it by “to the 
Perfect One.” If this meaning were intended it 
would be either siddhasa or siddhdya. Siddha ia 
really the neuter nominative singular of siddha, 
and, like siddhi, a synonym of svasti. 

2. The plurals Patamitina(m) and Agimi- 
tana(th } are plur. majestafia: compare below in 
inscription No. 9; see also Stevenson, Jour, Bo. Br, 
ft. As, Boe, vol. V. p. 173. 

3. For the name Naganikd compere ‘ Devi 


Nayanika' over one of the figures of the Nindghat 
care. 


Inaeription No. 3 in Cave VI. 


Mahabhojiya Sidageriya 
Mahibhojasa Mandavasa 
Sulesadatasa Utaradatiya 


kc Sivabhdtimha kanethasa 


Sivafsajmasa 


, Vijaydya putasa 
Khaftdapalitasa upajivinam 
cha putinam bhitdnarh lekba> 


dheyadbuthmam § lene 


iP) Ae 
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saha obhayiya Vijaydya 


potinam 


cha ay 


Sulasadatasa Siva 
palitass Sivadatasa Sapilasa § cha selaripakamam dubutinam 
Sasapiya Sivapilitiya Sivadatiyn Sulasadatiysa cha thambha. 

Sanakrit of No. 3. 
Mahibhojyah SidagairyA Vijayay ah putrasya 
Mahibhojasya Mindsvyasya SkandapAlitasys upajivinim 
Sulasadattasys Uttaradattiyiacha putranim = mn lekha 
kich Sivabhiteh kanishthasya Sivagarmago de 


subs obhiryayi Vijayay& [|]. putrinimh cha sa” Sulasadattasys rt 
Sarpilasyo cha mae Ree | dubitripish 


palitasya Sivadattasya 


g jiva- 


Sasyapiyih Sivapélitiyih Sivadsttay&h Sulssadattyig cha sthambih || 


Translation of No. 3. 


This cave is the benefaction of Si-va(sa)ma | 


(Sivadarman), after the writer Sivabhuti 
(Sivabbiti); youngest amongst his brothers the 
sons of Sulasadata (Sulasadatta) and U ta- 
radatd& (Uttaradatté), servants of Maha- 
bhoja Mandava (Mandavya) Khanda- 
p4lita (Skandapilita), 
Sadageri VijayA (Satugairl Vijaya), to- 
gether with his wife Vijaya; and the decora- 


tion of the rock (is the benefaction) of their 


sons (whose father iy alive) Sulasadata (Sula- 
sadatta), Sivapalita(Sivapalita),Sivadats 
(Sivadatta), and Sapila (Sarpils); and the 
pillars (are the benefaction) of their 

Sasap4 (Sasyapi or ), SivapAlita 
(Sivapalits) SivadatA (Sivadatti) and § u- 
lasadat4& (Sulssadatta), 


Remarka on No. 3. 


1. The change of Sivamasa to Sivasamasa is 
supported by Januar inscription No. 7, Ind, Ant. 
vol. VL p..40, and by the fact that Sirama gives 
no sense, 

2, The ea in the phrace puldnen cha ea Sulasa- 


which we find in No. 4:putasa cha sandlhasa | 


Ivirakhitasa. Professor BhindArkar (Nasik In- 
scriptions, No. 24, Transactions Or. Cong. 1874, p. 
347) thinks that either chasa may be traced to 
éasya, or if read as caso to waeu, and translates it 
by ‘worthy," In bia inscription, aa well aa in all 
the KudA inscriptions where it occurs, the cha 
muat be taken in the sense of ‘and.” 


Sondtha if applied to females means coe whose | 


natural protector, j.¢. husband, is alive; if 
applied to males it probably denotes that the 


father was alive, though Iam unable to produce | 


any authority for the latter interpretation. The 
ulterior meaning. of the term is probably 
* worthy’, aa conjectured by Professor BhindArkar. 


son of Mahabhoji 








Inscription No. 4 im Cave VIL. 
Mimakavejiyasa  vejasa 


Breen 
putasa cho sanigasa Isirakbitasa Sivagho- 
sasa cha 
duhntuya cha sa” Isipilitiya posiya dham- 
met SEL 

Sanskril of No. 4. 

Mimakavnidyikesya yaidyasya Rishirakshito- 
pasaka- 


Isirakhitapisaka- 
Somadevasa deyadhamma legam 


"harmo ayant 


| dubituiécha sa Rishipilitiyt| Badhiys dbarmi- 


ya satighiya cha [I 
Translation of No. 4. 

This cave is the benefaction of the physician 
(vaid) Somade va, son of the Banddha devotee 
Isirakhita (Rishirakshita) Mamakave- 
jiya (Mamakavnidyika), a and of his: 
sons (whose father is alive) Iairakhita ‘ie 
shirakshita) and Sivaghosa (Sivaghoshs),and 
of his daughter (whose father is alive) Iai- 
palita (Rishipilita), for Baddha, the Law, 


3. Puedyo and Sapdya do not readily give any 

good sense; one is —= to read Buddhdya 
samghdya cha. 

Inscriptions No, 5 and No. 6 cannot be trans- 


lated with any confidence—the atone is much 
abraded. 
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Inscription No. 7 in Cave XIV. 
Karahidakesa lihsvaniyiyasa Mapikasa[mahi- 
basa JGeyadharsenats lena. 


This cave is the benefaction of Mahika, an 
ironmonger of Karahida. 
Remarks on No. 7. 
I. Tt ought to be noted that the first six as 
well as the ninth letters of this inscription re- 
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semble those used in Agoka's edicts, and differ 
considerably from the rest. 

2. Mapika gives no sense; it must be changed 
into Mahika, Dr. Stevenson reads Mohika—Jour. 
Bo. Br. RB. As. Soc. vol. V. p. 171. 

3. Lohavaniyiyasa would be in Sanskrit either 


4. Dr. Stevenson has already recognized in 
Karahddakasa the name of ‘Karh4d, a town on 
the Krishn 6, nearly in a direct line south from 


Inscription No. 8 in Cave XV. 
MahAbhojet Midaté{mathdaré] Kohiputé Malidaté Apilase patasa sudhsgachhakass Rimadate- 


sa deya 


dhema{dhawimajcha bhichhaghara(bhichhughor] uyaraka cha bhaydva sa° Vélidatdva deyi- 


Sanskrit of No. 8. 
déya. 


dhamascha bhikshugriham uyarakaécha bharyiyih sa° Velidattiy& deyadharma uyarakah || 


Translation of No. 8. 

While Mandava (Mandavys) Mali- 
data(Mallidatta) son of K ohi(rules as) 
Mahibhoja, a dwelling for the ascetics and an 
Uyaraka [has been dedicated as} a charitable 
gift by Raimadata (Ramadatta) of pure 
family, son of Apila, and an Uyaraka [has been 
given] as a charitable gift by his wife V eli- 
dat (Velidatté), whose husband is alive. 

Remarks on No. 8. 

1. Uyaraka apparently with the 
fivaraka of Nasik No. 24, Transactions Or. Congr. 
1874, p. 347, which Professor Bh&nddrkar renders 
by ‘apartment’. Childors’ Pali Dict. gives ovaraka 
with the meaning of ‘inner or store room’, and 
this explanation fits here also very well. 

2. Mallidatta looks a Jaina name, as Malli isa 
name of one of the Tirtharmkaras. 

3. For the forms dhaydva and Velidatdva com- 
pace Purisadatdva, Nasik 24. I think va is merely 
a substitute for ya, just as in Tavatinea for 
trayastrimda deudha dyadha, &c.—compare Kuhn, 
Beitrage Paligram. p. 42—and forms like alddha- 
yeuu for drddhayeyuh in the Aéoka inscriptions. 


Inecription No. 9 in Cave XVII. 
Siddha therina bhayata 
Vijayina ativasiniya 
pava-itikaya Sapilaiya 
deyadhammam lénam saha  si- 
* In the first line of the inscription four aksharas have 


been lost, the last of which must have been de. As the 


dhathmamh uyaraka. 


lohitdhi Vénhuydhi sacha 
Ativasiniya Bodhiya. 
Sanskrit of No. 9. 
Siddha sthavirinith bhadanta- 
Vijayinith antevisinyih 
pais ie 8 Sarpilaya 
deyadharmo saba sa- 
Johité bhib ver aie sa{hajoba 
antevisinya Bodhya |i 


Translation of No. 9. 
_ Hail! This cave is the benefaction of the 
female ascetic Sar pila (Sarpili), disciple of 
the Thera Bhayata Vijaya (Bhadantae 
Vijaya), together with her venerable kinswoman 
VenhuyA (Vishnd), and her disciple Bodhi. 


n Remarks on No. 9. 

1, Sdlohitd is a not unusual Pali word, equiva- 
Jent to the Sanskrit Salohitd. The plural ealohi- 
taht Venhuydhi may be explained as plur. majes- 
tatis. Yiehnd probably wasa paternal or maternal 
aunt, and as such entitled to particular respect. 

No, 10 on a Well south of Cave XVIII. 
Milikarasa Mugupa.. . [de]' 


Sanskrit. 
Milikéraya Mu g af pélitasya de} 
yadharmah stambhah [ ||} 


half-defaced letter before the seems to be pd, the 
whole name was most probably Muga pélits. 





DATE OF THE CANCELLED COPPER-PLATE GRANT 
OF THE CHALUKYA KING VIJAYAVARMA. 


J 34S betes Pg. 4 a A> 2 4 eee 


2. SEAL OF THE COPPER-PLATE GRANT 
OF KANHARADEVA. DATED SAKA 1171. 


SEAL OF THE COPPER-PLATE GRANT 
OF VIKRAMADITYA L. DATED SAKA 532 





1. 5EAL OF THE COPPER-PLATE GRANT 


2. SEAL OF THE COPPER-PLATE GRANT OF 
OF RAJARAJA. DATED SAKA 43. 


KULOTTUNGA-CHODADEVA Il. DATED Saka 1056. 





5. SEAL OF THE HARIHARA GRANT 
OF VINAYADITYVA, OF 5. 6ré6. 
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This pillar is the benefaction of the gardener | 
Mougupilita. 
Inscription No. 11 om back wall of the Verandah | 
af Cave XVIIL 
yh ole? ode no eathavihasa Naigassa lenam 
Sanskrit of No. 11. 
..»e«.» po sSirthavihosya Nigasyas 
layanam deyndharmah || 


This cave is the benefaction of N iga, leader 


of a caravan. 


Inscription No. 12 in Cave XIX. 
Sethino Vasupanakaé 
Sreshthino Vasupanaka-s ya deyadharmo 
AR, 
Translation of No. 12. _ | 
This cave is the benefaction of the merchant 
Vasupanaka. 





THE INSCRIPTION OF RUDRADAMAN AT JUNAGADH. 
BY BHAGAVANLAL INDRAJI PANDIT AND Dx. G. BUHLER. 


From the following inscription it appears that 
an artificial lake, called Sudaréana, wassit- 
nated at the foot of the Girniir. It had first been 
dug by the brother-in-law of the Maurya king 
Chandragupta, a Vaidya called Pushy a- 
gupta, and had been adorned with outlets by 
Tush&spa, the Yavana governor of ASoka." 
In the seventy-second year of Rudradéman’s 
reign, on the first day of the dark half of Marga- 
Sirsha, a heavy storm, attended by a copious rain- 
full, happened, quite out of season, and so much 
increased the force of the current of the rivers 
which flowed through the lake that it destroyed 
a great portion of the embankment which 
enclosed the latter. The water of the lake ran 
off, and its loss no doubt caused great incon- 
venience to the inhabitants of Junagadh. A 
little later the dyke was repaired by the Pah- 
lava Suviéaék ha, who,eas Ruodradimans 
governor of Sorath and Anarta, resided 
at Junigadh. 

No tradition even of the former existence of 
the Sudariana lake gurvives in Junagadh. But 
+t seems to me that it must have been situated | 
to the east of the Girniir hill, on the site which is 
now called ‘Bhsyanitha’s pass’ (bhavandthnwh 
ndikusi). 

This narrow valley or ravine extends in length 
from east to west a littlo more than a mile, and 
is about aa broad. On three sides it is enclosed 
by high hills; and on the fourth, towards the 
west, a narrow passage leads from it to the 
town. Twosmall ial rivers, one of which 
+s called Sondre kbA, flow through it ; and in 
the rainy season numerous other brooks, which 

? As the text calls Tushdeps trina "that’—Le. ‘the 
colebrated’—Yaranarijs, it uw pot impr. that he wae 




















water into it. The valley looks as if were 
destined by nature to be made a taldo. All 
that is required to convert it into an enor- 
mous reservoir is to close up its mouth on the 
west by an embankment. In favour of the iden- 
tifeation of this valley speak the resemblance of 
the modern name of one of the rivers, 8onare- 
kha, to the Suvarnasikatd of our insorip- 
tion, and the fact that the foundations of an 
ancient wall or embankment are atill extant on 
the side of the hills in the narrow opening of 
the valley, a little above the so-called DA mo- 
dar Kunda, and opposite the sanctuary of 
the Musalman falir Jariis&. These foun- 
lations I believe to be a remnant of the old 


bable that R udrad&man should have 


| ed for so long a time, and it is still leas probable 


thet he should have had a still longer reign, a9 
the completion of the long and difficult work of 
restoration would force us to assume. Tt seems 
therefore necessary to assume, as has been done 
by thef translators of the inscription, that 
Rudradiiman's reign, bat to the era used on the 
by the fact that the coms of Rudradiman's 


son, Rudrasimha, are dated between the 
years 102 


and 117 of tho same era. * The same 
seas Wee 6 mee Se: ‘Perhaps be waa the Sdmanta or 
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reign must have come to an end about the year 
100. The reign of Rudradiman must have 
been a long one, and cannot be estimated at 
less than thirty years. He therefore probably 
mounted the throne about the year 70. If this 
was the case, the inscription cannot have been 
written immediately after the destruction of the 
lake in the year 72. An interval of at least eight 
or ten years must lie between the two events. 
For, on the one hand, it is said that the work 
was abandoned after the first beginning by the 
king’s ministers, because it was found too 
difficult, and that later only Suvisakha 
succeeded in completing it. On the other hand, 
the numerous exploits of king Rudradaman 
which the inscription enumerates cannot have 
been performed in a few years. It is said that 
he conquered the Yaudheyas, who lived in 
the extreme north of his dominions; that he 
twice completely defeated Sitakarni, who 
ruled over the Dekhan; and that he re- 
instated kings who had lost their thrones. 
Such a career requires at least ten years. I 
therefore conclude that the date of the incision 
of the inscriptions falls in the year 80 of the 
K shat rapa era, or even a little later. 

The name of Rudradiman’s father, 
which has been effaced in our inscription, was, 
according to Mr, Burgess’s inscription from the 
Junagadh cave’, Jayadiman. The visarga 
before putrasya is a remnant of the genitive 
jeyaddémnah which doubtlessly preceded it. 

The three inscriptions of the Kshatra- 
pas which have been hitherto discovered all 
begin the dynasty with Chashtana. Not one 
of them gives the name of Chashtana’s 
father. The reason for this omission seems 
to be that Chashtana really was the first 
of the Kshatrapas, and that his father 
possessed no such title. The name of the father 
occurs on Chashtana’s coins. But it is to 
be regretted that noreally good specimens bave 
beef found, and that for this reason the name 
cannot be read with certainty. As far as I 
can make out, the legend on the coins is réjno 
muhékshatrapasa ysamotikaputrasa, chashtanasa, 
“(the coin) of the king, Mah&kshatrapa 
Chashtana, sonof Ysamotika” The 
latter name is very curious, and the initial 
combination ysa altogether without analogy. 


* Second Re haol. Survey ‘astern 
Indic ep 100141. aide 7 70% 


Perhaps it may have been intended to indicate 
that the ysa is to be pronounced soft, as 
za. 

Be this as it may, Chashtana certainly 
was the first of his family who bore the title 
Kshatrapsa. Before him it’had been borne 
by another lord of western India, N ahapina, 
who belonged to the family of KshaharAta. 
This ruler, whose priority to Chashtana fol- 
lows from a comparison of the types of their 
coins, or his immediate successor, was destroyed 
by the Andhra king Gotam!putra, as we 
learn from the Nasik inscriptions. Shortly 
afterwards Chashtana must have obtained 
the dignity of Kshatrapa, and seems to have 
retaken some of Gotamiputra’s conquests 
from the Iatter’s son Vasishthiputra. 
The word Kshatrapa has been identified 
by Mr. Prinsep with the Persian Satrap, and it 
of this title were governors of some paramount 
king in the interior of India. It seems to me 
that the correctness of this conjecture, as far as 
Nahapina, Chashtana, and Jaye 
dAaman are concerned, is corroborated by the 
fact that the coins of the first two show, besides 
the Nagar i (or Pali) characters, Bactrian Pali 
legends also. The occurrence of the latter un- 
mistakably points to a connection with the 
north, where this alphabet was in general use. 
Besides, the epithet svayamadhigatamahdksha- 
trapanémad, ‘ by him who himself has earned the 
title Mahikshatrapa,’ which is given to Rud ra- 
diman in our indicates that he 
had become free, and perhaps had freed himself, 
from sabjoction to a lord paramoant. 

It is not certain who the Satakarni 
was whom Rudradiman conquered. For Sita- 
karni is not a name, but a title which probably, 
belonged to all the kings of the Andhra dynasty. 
My conjectare regarding the question is that the 

intended is either Madhariputra 
or Gotamipatra IL., as the letters in the 
inscriptions and coins of thess two kings belong 
to the same time as those of Rudrad&man's 
Andhra dynasty have been given in my 
papers in the Jowr. Bo. Br. R. ds. Soc. vol. XII. 





pp. 303ff. * 
As regards the names of the countries 
* See also Archaol. Survey Report on Kéjhidvad and 


Kachh, pp. 141- 133.—Ep. 





Ocrozex, 1878.) 
mentioned in the inscription, I offer the follow- 
ing identifications: | 

(a) Pairvapara Akarfivanti Itake 
to be the names of the two ancient divisions of 
MalavA, and I construe purva, ‘ eastern,’ with 
Gkora and apara, ‘western,’ with Avanti. 
This identification may be supported by a 
passage from the commentary in Vatsyiyana’s 
Kémastira (adhikarana 3), where it is said that 
western MAlava (which the text mentions) 
isU jja yint, and eastern Milavi isMAlava 
properly so called.* The latter would corre- 
spond with the Bhilsa district, the ancient capital 
of which was Vidisa (now the deserted 
town of Besnagar), on the Vetrayati. That 
Avanti is another name for Malava is well 
known. 

(b) Andpa means literally ‘a well-watered 
country,’ and nfvrit ‘country’ in general. I take 
the two words asa compoand, and the first part 
ass proper noun, I therefore translate ‘the 
Aniipa country.’ But I am unable to identify 
it.* 

(c) Anarta is known from the Mehd- 
bhdrata and the Purdnes. It corresponds to 
northern Kafhiivad. Its capital was Kufas 
thali, the modern DyArk A. 

(qd) Surishtra was the name ofsouthern 
Kithiivad, which has been preserved in the 
form S orath as the designation of the Jund- 
gadh territory. 

(¢) Svabhra is either the country on the 
banks of the S&ibharmat!, in Sanskrit 
Svabhramat}, in northern Gujarit, or. the 
old name of Simbhar (Simbar), in the 
Ajmir territory. 

( Marois, of course, a portion of modern 
Marvad; and Kachha the province north 
of Kithiavad, still called so. 

(g) Sindhu-Sauvira probably com- 


(') "fee ee vere geet Pita (fearaca)~ ~~ “Vaile 


* Ujjayinidetad Ipsramdlavygh . 2... 5. 
mblovye tts paren? key” 

* Professor Bhandarkar has shown that the capital of 
Anipa was Méhishmati, and that it consequently 
corresponds with Niméd. 

See Trans. Or. Cong. of 1874, p. 313.—G. B, 

* Vitey. adhik. 8: tihd iti paichimasamudra- 
tire apardntadeias tatradhayth. 

; 


yet eT eacchh pripeatpabaayen patter 
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prises modern Sindh and a portion of the 
Multan districts. The two names are very 
name Vitabhaya ss its capital (Pr pach 
neatraddhdre, andra 12). \ 





the sanctuary of Padupatiat Gokarga, 
travelled to all the firthar in Apardnte, and, 
te S ase oe | ie pomerers in 


Prabhasae (Somnith Patian in ad).” 
Raghuvakda IV. 53, too, Apardnta is de- 
scribed as the country between the Sahy &dri 
Mallin4t ba, in bis commentary on the verse, 
quotes the Viddakosha to the effect that S$ 0 r pA- 
rake was the capital of Aparanta, This 
town is the modern Sopiri, near Basscin 
shown by Mr. J, Burgess." 

In my opinion the Greek name of the western 
const of India, Apax}, Arinke, is a corruption of 
Apardntika, which in Prokrit may have 
become Abaritikfé or Avarfika. — 
am unable to say anything, nor am I able to 
decide where | ams "a was. On tho 
latter point I will, however, say thus mach, that 
it was not in Kathiivid, as this provinoe 
raled by a governor, 








* Varim lectiones — k. 

L.A, (As Bata Seah on the stone, ‘The 
set catdlealy the sorrect reading. Bat the stons has tpl 
for tw —G. B. 


cite 
cme 


=) 


a2 
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[*] eafaeite giare(aa) —~------------~------ 

eget reiterenant 
() seer afer) —- "Helis ee pee ete 


7] erica arpa arate treats) ~~~ ~ =page = Prarersey- 
Pra ATA Ie (Me gente cara TAM RTT A (@agareapras Tara 


[*] he 


a fredtora 
ll] ica ae 
TOT TROTH ATA qe 


Peqaastart 
enya area Um: axg(reaear (era gage ita aT 


() asaitrend anita a tenrqernaaraay a 


Me) Sra engin ln ie eer 
afar Fat 


andi ec oes BO 
Sea TNS lea 
ITCRA TTT 





L. 2, the letters AW, visible im the photograph, have 
been left ont by Bh. off for Oftare ie doubtful — 
G. B, 


L. 3, probably =. [Bhagar&olal.] Eggoling’s faeqre 
pele 400 een The stone shows faintly Bh.'s 

L. 4, “SP RTST for “ATST is consod by a fisenre in the 
stone, which has come out too clearly in the photograph. 
The down-etroke in the figure EL which appears on the 
Photograph in consed by an acculental fasure. The mason 
incised Sf only.—G. B. 


L. 5, Bhagavinlal'’s o[(Aqf%] is by no means cortain. 


detoag ys ieee ht, stono in Ti-, The stone 


has clearly * 7) terns 4, which is sot clear in the 
photogra 


enna 
chia 

Li. 8, the od of coifyena ia clearly rinble on the stone, 
Bat ” lower af the gale has oom uately peeled 
off. I think Bh. is right in —G. B 


ae 2 tho akehara over 


Risener bay kehiptdima*® is certain from the 
‘ye the spt hand portion of the first 
Sparel B. 


ane sig not clear on the 
A Teter Deas bows lost after this word, é 
Bhegavdal Al's restoration, samudita, is doubtfal—G, wo 
L. 10, Hos seni ce the photograph after farny 
are Gaeures or ecratches, not letters,—G. B. 


L. 11, one thera of the syllable ¥ in érabhra is quite 
clear. ‘ even from tho er 


ae are in certain 
graph.—G. B 
L 2, for area’, “stat, read (reat; Pree, 
[Bhagavinlil.| The ® in ST8TTHT andthe Win 78 


are doubtfal; 7 and 59 may be the correct readings. 





qonarcramifersdfgeran ~~ TAA ST 
feaor qetee a 
() aaraataa ere aareantaeerant: HARTAATA ATA STAHL 
& qqseRaI ~~ > AT 
apaarercaanate: 

(9) qed Hae taa age STATA CTIA TATET | 
HETSTIT RCIA TARA Ara at udaifaqert a atte 
far aciae- 


(29) eafafaear wntattirraifer aefehirrevargieatata 
Translat 


ion, 
To the Perfect One®! This Sudaréana 


becanse it is entirely enclosed by a’* embank- 
ment without holes, broad, long, and high, 
(made of) mud and stones. «++ ++ + ++s* 
ee which is endowed with  nataral’* 
embankment, where outlets for the water have 
been made by means of conduits, the outline of 
which runs in curves like a stream of urine,” 
and which is divided into three parts... . -- 
o. « elepur-s Whe sarana is through the benefactions 


This same (lake) . . . . (tas destroyed) in the 
seventy-second yess of the great Kshatrapa, 
king Rudra D Aman, whose nameis repeated 
by great men, sonof: (Mahékshatrapa Jayadéman), 





L. 18, read €e4rSpa.— 

L. 18, the form of the da [2] in 31YfafqeaT shows 
that Bhagarfalfl’s reading of the sign in prandibhih, 
&c. as | is correct.—G. B. = ‘ 

L. 19, “Spry should be “Why, as the stone and 

read.—G. B. 

© All translators have ied Dr. Stevenson's old mis- 
take. The meaning of si is the same as that of svasts, 
* bail ’ —G. B. 


and grandson of Mahikshatrapa, king Sv 4mi 
Chashtana, whosensme is of suspicions im- 
port, on the (first day) of the dark half of the 
month of MirgaSirsha. . .. «++ se eee 
« einiels When, in consequence 

had fallen very copiously, the earth had become, 
as it were, one ocean, by the excessive swelling 
of the currents of the Palaéint, of the Su- 


suitable devices 
hurricane, similar to the storm (which rages) at 


ground, gates, houses, and pillars of victory, 
violently stirred the , which (in it turn) 


water, 
displaced and broke .....+-+++- (the 


ee 
ad ‘(sehich de situated near) the foot of the Girme- 
hill’ —G. B. 
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this lake,) into which stones, trees, bushes, and 
tangled creepers had been thrown, was opened 
down to the bottom of the river. As all its water 
escaped through the rent (in the embankinent) one 
hundred and twenty ells long, as many (ells) 
broad, and seventy-five ells deep, it resembled 
a desert and became exceedingly unsightly . . . 
obi gigs wie a ee for the sakeof ... the 
Vaisya Pushyagup ta, the brother-in-law 
of the Maurya king Chandragupta, 
had caused to be constructed. It had been adorn- 
ed with conduits“* that Yavanarija T ushiaspa 
(the servant) of the Maurya (king) ASoka. 
With the conduit made by him, the construction 
of which was worthy of a king, and which was 
visible in that rent, an extensive embank- 
ment-...-.,. 

He whom men freely elected their lord for 
their protection on account of this quality, that 
from his birth he bore the indelible and greatest 
(marks of) Royal Fortune; be who took, and 
kept to the end of his life, the vow to stop kill- 
ing men except in battle; he who showed a 
compassi disposition .....,.. to slay 
foes (of) equal (strength) that came to meet 
him, to surpass. . . . he who afforded special 
protection, on account of their submission, to 
people that came to him of their own free will; 
he (who is) the lord of eastern and western 
Akaravati, of Anipadeésa, Anarta, 
Surdshtra, Svabhra, Maru, Kachha, 
Sindhu,’Sanvira,Kukura, Aparinta, 
Nish&da, and other territories, in which the 
people of new towns (even) and bizirs are not 
attacked by thieves, snakes, (wild) beasts, 
diseases, and the like, which he has gained by 
his own valour, in which all people are pa 
= which,) in consequence of his power . 

(are found all) objects of wniott 
inant; -be who annihilated the Yaudhoyns 
who had become arrogant and disobedient in 
consequence of their receiving from all Ks ha- 


77 


triyas the title ‘the heroes’; he who has 


obtained glory because he did not destroy 
Saitakarni, the lord of the Dekhan, on 
account of his near relationship, though he 
twice really conquered him ; he who has gained 
i ; he who has restored 


to their thrones deposed kings ; he who by raising 
his hand not in vain (i.e. by giving religious gifts) 
bas earned the affection of Dharma ; he who bas 
gained great fame by studying to the end, by 
remembering, understanding, and applying the 
great sciences such as grammar, polity, music, 
logic; (he who) . . . . the management 
of ciceag. alephaisha snl chakisha akin ith 
the sword and the shield,” &c.; he who easily 
and fally conquers hostile armies; he whose 
nature it is ee ee 
honours on, and not to slight (Ais servants); he 

who possesses large views; he whose treasury 
overflows with gold, silver, diamonds, lapis- 
lazuli, and quantities of (other) precious objects, 
which he has obtained in a righteous manner as 
presents, dues, and (royal) shares ; (he whose) 


; he whose beantifal frame 16 endowed 
with the most excellent marks and signs, such 
as proper size (in height and breadth), (proper) 
weight, (due) proportion (in the limbs), “(a 
pleasing) voice, (majestic) gait, (a beautiful) 
complexion, strength and prowess ; he who him- 
self has earned the title Mahikshatrapa; 
he who has obtained numerous garlands at the 
svayanhwaras of kings’ daughters;—he, the 


cows and Brahmans, and for the increase of his 
merit and fame, has rebuilt the embankment 
three times stronger in breadth and length, 
in a not very long time, expending a great 
amount of money from his own treasury, with- 
out oppressing the people of the town and 
of the province by (exacting) taxes, forced 
labour, acts of affection, ** and the like,—the 
whole town... .,... (and) has made the 
lake more beautiful (or more worthy of the 
name Sudaréana) (than before), When in this 
affair the Mahikshatrapa's advisers and engi- 
neers, though possessed of the qualifications of 
ste enaleerstlhamimtaaagteedy es 
size of © gap and gave up the undertaking, and 
when the people, despairing of seeing the em- 


ge 
Boh nines Sindhu bas been suggested to me by Dr. 
wt Propose “to use the sword 
“nen ea caunr 
modern prttiddn 7 
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hankment rebuilt, began to lament, (the work)" 
was accomplished by the minister S uviddkha, 
the son of Ku laipa, a Paublava, who has been 
appointed by the king, out of kindness towards 
the town and country people, to protect the 
whole af AnartwandS urdshtra, who bythe 
proper dispensation of justice in temporal and 
spiritual affairs increases tho affection (of the 
subjects), who is able, of subdued senses, 
neither hasty nor wanting in presence of mind, 
of noble family and unconquered, who governs 
well and increases the spiritual merit, fame, and 
glory of his master.” 


Nore by Dr. G. Binuer. 


The Gojariti original of the above article was 
made over to me for translation by Pandit 
Bhagavanlil in the end of May 1877. Various 
personal ressons prevented my going to work 


on it at once. But even now, after Professor | p 


Eggeling’s revised transcript and version of the 
inscription has appeared in Mr. Bargesa's Report 
of Kdthidvdd, 1 donot think that the publica- 
tion of Bhagavinlil's paper will be deemed 
superfluous. Mr. Burgess’s facsimile, it is true, 
isa very good one, and Professor Eggeling's 
work shows great progress as compared with 
Dr, Bhad Diji's, Still a repeated and careful 
comparison of tho stone with the photograph 
from Mr, Burgess’s paper cast, which I made in 


December 1876, has yielded a few better road- | 


ings in such places where the faintness of the 
letters, or accidental scratches, necessarily made 
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| ial, but I have onee more pointed them out in the 
notes to his transcript. dene sf 

I fully concur in most of the Pandit’s impor-— 
tant new rondings and new renderings, One of 


his remarks also [recommend to special notice, 


the identification of the Greek name of the 
western coast, Arabike or Arike, with Apa- 
rintika, Ihave no doubt that he is right, 
and that the reading Arabike (APABIKH) in — 


the Periplu™ has to be altered to Abaratike 


(AnAPATIKH). The identifiontion ofi'pa rene. . 


R. G. Bhindirkar, Trans. Or. Cong. p. 313. 


The same gentleman's identification of Ku- 
kura with Hiwan Thaang’s Kin-che-lo can- 
not stand, as kuis never ‘Chinese 
che, and the identification with Gujjara is 
tification of Nishida” with Berar reste on a 
mistake. Nala’skingdomis called Nishadba, 
not NishAda. It would seam that there were 


north-western Nishids, which, according to « 
passage of the Mahdbhdrata (see tho Pet, Dict. 
a. v. Nishids), corresponded with the Hissar 
and Bhatntr districts, is meant. Bhagavanlil’s 
Svabhr ais a bold conjectare which is not 


sufficiently supported. Bathe is right in not 


accopting the form Advake which former 
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THE PARS! PRIESTHOOD, 
To the Editor of the “ Indian Antiquary.” 
Sm,—The communication from Mr. Sorlibji 


Kivasji Khambat& in the Indian Antiquary, vol. | 


VIL. p. 179, pointing out some erfors in the 
information which Prof. Monier Williams ‘had 
received regarding the Pirst religion and rites, 
shows that there are still some obscurities with 
respect to the classification and titles of the Parsi 


priesthood, which it ought not to be difficult to | 


clear up. 
Mr. H. G. Briggs, in his work on The Parsis 


or Modern Zorduathians, says, on the subject of 


the priesthood (p. 45)—“ Mubed is the general 
term, and tantamount in acceptation to our word 
© Karme most be added in the text. 
™ "Apsaeq occurs in the Periplus, §§ 14, 41, and 54; in 





ep arene reer 


“~s 


Clergy. The learned among them, and those who 


hold spiritual dignity, are denominated Dastire or 


Audhidrus, almost significant to our Doctore and 


Bishops. Herbads are the inferior clergy.” 
This is not the same as the account given by 


Prof, Monier Williams. Mr. Sor&bji Kavaaji’s 


differs from both, And it might be assumed that 
his is correct, were it not that it has an appear- 
ance of being a little at variance with itself. 


| Herbad, it says, is “a mere generic term for Das- 


furs and Mobeds," while a footnote says, “ Some 
Horbada are neither Daaturs nor Mobeds, for they 
do not choose to enter the holy order.” = 

The account of this priesthood would be made 
more distinct if, in addition to a statement of the 
Te EE ee ee ee 


ee el oe is Ue Ses 
“Ep, 


by Chinese — 
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a 


classification and titles, and of ceremonies re- 
gulating admission (to which your correspondent 
briefly refers), it embruced also some notice of the 
several qualifications required aad duties per- 
formed. R. M. 





A CASE OF S4M4DH IN INDIA. 
Br Moser Wituams, D.C.L., Bovex Puoresson 
oy Saxsmwr at Oxronp. 

It may interest some of your readers if I give a 
brief account of o case of Samddh which has re- 
cently occurred in the district of Kaira (Khedd), 
in Gujarit. The particulars were furnished to me 
by Mr. Frederick Sheppard, the energetic Collec- 
tor, in whose camp I stayed twice duringmy Indian 
travels. Permit me, however, to introduce the 
narrative by a few remarks about sacrifice, immo- 
lation, and self-torture, all of which were once 
common in India. 

In what may be called the Brihmanical period, 
which succeeded the Vedic period of Hinduism, 
boman sacrifice must have prevailed. This is suffi- 
ciently evident from the story of Sunahéephain 
the Aitareya-brdimana. Itis even believed by many 
that the secta‘called SAktas (or Tantrikas) 
formerly ate portioss of the flesh and drank the 
blood of the victima sacrificed at their secret orgies. 
Human sacrifices, however, were probably rare, 
while the sacrifice of animala became universal, 
The first idea of sacrifice seems to have been that 
of supplying the deities with nourishment. Gods 
and men all feasted together. Then succeeded the 
notion of the need of vicarious suffering, or life for 
life, blood for blood. Some deities were believed to 
thirst for homan blood, and the blood of animals 
was substituted for thatof men. One of the effecta 
of Buddhism was to cause « rapid diminution of 
animal sacrifice. It is now rarely seen except at 
the altars of the goddess E4li, or of forms and 
near relations of K 41i (such as the Grdma-devdtda 
(village mothers), and ot the altars of the tutelary 
deity Ayendr,’ and at devil-shrines in the south, 
I myself saw very few animals sacrificed even to 
the bloody goddesses, though I took pains to visit 
them on the proper days. 

Other forms of immolation were once common 


in India, The Thags maintained that they sacri- | 


ficed their victims tothe goddess E411. Now that 
Thagiam has been suppressed by us, a good deal 
of datura-poisoning is practised by the same class 
of people, The killing of fernale infants once pre- 
yailed extensively in the Panjéb and Réjputina, 
owing tothe difficulty of providing daughters with 
suitable hosbands, and the immense expenses 
entailed by nuptial festivities. 


RBI SP rd oe era 
een ren ot Hive by Moplal, olen ealled Tiare. Berke | 





Again, in former days self-immblation was 
common, Many immolated themselves at the great 
car-festivals, voluntarily throwing themselves 
under the enormous wheels, not only of the car 
of Jaganndth aot Pori, im Origen, but of other 
idol-cors also. 

I found similar cars attached to every large 
pagoda in the south of India. Some of them are 
so large and heavy that they require to be sup- 
ported on sixteen wheels, and on a particular day 
once a year they are drawn through the streets by 





thousands of people. Every now and then persons: 


are crushed under the wheels ; for our civilization 
has tended to the increase of religions gatherings 
among the natives, by creating facilities of com- 
munication, and the best government cannot always 
prevent accidents. 

Self-immolation in other ways was once exten- 
sively prevalent. Arrian, it ia well known, de- 
scribes how, in the time of Alexander the Great, 
a man nanied Kalan os—one of the sect of Indian 
wise men who went naked—burned himself upon a 
pile." This description is like that of the self- 
cremation ofthe ascetic Sarabhangain Radmd- 
yana ili. 9, There are some gand-hills in the 


| SAtpura range dedicated to the god Siva,—sup- 


posed as Mahikila to delight in destruction,— 
from a rock on which many youths have precipit- 
ated themeclves, because their mothers, being 
without children, have dedicated their first-born 
sons to the god. 

With regard to the immolation of the faithfal 
wife (commonly called saff) who followed her 
husband in death, and burned herself on his funeral 
pile, everywhere in India, I saw scattered about in 
various placea monuments erected over the ashee 
of safls ; and everywhere such monuments are still 
regarded with the greatest veneration by the 
people. 

Happily we put a stop to this practice in 1820, 
thongh we hed previously sanctioned it under 
certain regulations, believing that we ought not to 
interfere with an ancient religious custom. In 
one year an official report of 800 widows burnt waa 
received at Calontta. Between 1815 and 1828 the 

varied from 300 to 600 per annum. 

We have aleo prevented the burying alive of 
lepers, and others afflicted with incurable diseases, 
which was once universally prevalent in the 
Panjib, and common in some other parts of India. 

Of course, leprosy in India, as in other Eastern 
excluded from society, and can get no employment; 
and they often gave themselves up of their own 
accord to be buried alive, the motive simply being 


© Ind. Ant. vol. VI. pp. 285-6, 8845; and Platarch’s 
i &.—En, 
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a desire to be released from physical suffering. 
This was called performing samddh (Sanskrit— 
samddhi, suspending the connexion between soul 
and body by religious abstraction). 

Sleeman describes how he once knew # very 
respectable Hindu gentleman who came to the 
river Narmada, attended by a large retinue, to 
perform samddh, in consequence of an incurable 
disease under which he laboured. After taking 








given rise to fresh evils and difficulties. 
In the first place, population is increasing upon 
us in a degree which threatens to become wholly 
aumanageable. Then, widows never marry again; 
not even if their boy-husbands die, leaving them 
widows at the age of six. A woman is 












prostrating mi 
ing every inch of the ground with his body round 

the hill of Govardhan when I passed. — . 
‘Two attempts at samddh occurred in Mr. Shep- 
‘a district. A devotee announced his inten- 


tion of adopting this extracrdinary method of 
abstraction 


securing perfect 
actually baried alive in the neighbourhood of a vil- 
His friends were detected by the villagers 
in pouring milk down a hollow bamboo which had 
been arranged to supply the baried man with air 


household dradges. They often lead bad lives. 
Their life, like that of the lepers, is a kind of living 
death, and they would often cheerfully give them- 
selves up to be burned alive if the law would let 
them. Only the other day in Nep&l, where our 
supremacy is still barely recognized, the widows of | 
Sir Jang BabAdur became satfs, and burned them- 
selves with their husband. 

Then, again, the increase in the namber of girls 
who cannot find suitable husbands is now causing 
much embarrassment in some districts; and even 
the lepers, whose lives we preserve, involve us in 
peculiar difficulties. These unfortunate creatures 
often roam about the country, exacting food from 
the people by threatening to touch their children. 

Here and there we have built leper-villagea— 
rows of cottages under trees, devoted to their use; 
and we make the towns contribute from local funds 
to support them, while charity ekes out the miser- 
able pittance they receive. 

As to the practice of self-torture, this cannot be 
entirely prevented by our Government, but it is 
rapidly dying out. Formerly, it was possible for 
devotees—with the object of exciting admiration, 
or extorting alms, or under the delusion that their 
self-torture was an act of religious merit—to 
swing in the air attached to a lofty pole by means 
of » rope and hook passed through the muscles of 
the back. Such self-inflicted mutilation ia now 
prohibited. Yet, oven in the present day, to sc- 
quire = reputation for sanctity, or to receive 
homage and offerings from the multitude, or under 







evening, a mounted orderly came with 
that a Bh&t had performed samddh that 
noon in # neighbouring village, and that 
was much consequent excitement there. 

sing o horse with me, I directed the orderly 
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the ordinary course of events to supernatural 
agency—declared that the Bhit was not dead, but 
lying in the sasmddh trance. There was, however, 
no pulse, and as it was clear that, even if the sup- 
position of the villagers was correct, medical treat- 
ment would be desirable, I sent the body in a cart 
to the nearest dispensary, distant some six or 
seven miles, and in due time received a certificate 


of death from the hospital assistant in chargo of 


that institution, together with a report of a post- 
mortem examination of the body, which showed 


that death had resulted from heart-disease. \ 


“ Meanwhile I visited the village and ascertained 
the following facts :—The deceased was a man in 
fairly comfortable circumstances, and with some 
religious pretensions. It was well known that he 
aspired to a still higher reputation for sanctity, 
and that, with this view, he had for several months 
been contemplating samddh, The proper date for 
this rite had been finally settled, after many solemn 
ceremonies and the due observance of fasting, 
prayer, and charity. 

“ On the afternoon fixed for the eamddh he assem- 
bled the villagers, and told them that it had been 
imparted to him in a vision that the Deity required 
him to pass six weeks in religious abstraction, 
and that he felt compelled to obey the divine 
command, and to remain in the vault prepared 
for him during that period. He then produced 
and worshipped a small earthen vessel containing 
the sacred Tulsi plant, and afterwards carefally 
planted therein twenty grains of barley, telling 
the villagers to watch for their growth, as it had 
been revealed to him that the grains represented 
his life. If at the end of tho six weeks the grains 
“had sprouted, the villagers were to understand 
that the Bhit was still alive. He was then to be 
removed from the vault, and worshipped as a 
saint. If, on the other hand, germination had 
not taken place, they were to understand that the 
Bh&t was dead also, and the vaclt was in that 
case to be permanently bricked up, and the Tulsi 
planted over the grave. 

“ After giving these directions, the devotee recited 
some mantras and entered the vault, bidding fare- 
-well to the world, and declaring his belief that his 
life would be miraculously preserved, The vault 
was then roofed over with boards, and plastered 
thickly with mud. About two hours after thisevent, 
he was removed from the vaalt by the police 
under my orders, and placed in the verandah, the 
house itself being locked up. 

“ After ascertaining theabove particulars, I caused 
the house to be opened, and then discovered that 
& gross attempt at imposture had been practised. 
The grave was about three feet deep, being a hole 
dug in the floor of the inner room of the house. 
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The wall of the room formed one side of the vault. 
The roof over the latter was a clumsy structure, 
and had been partly demolished to allow of the 
removal ofthe devotee. As usual in India, the 
only light admitted to the room was through the 
door, and the unsubstantial natare of the roof was . 
not likely to attract the attention of the villagers. 
Bat I satisfied myself that the occupant of the 
vault might, with great ease, have demolished the 
covering which was supposed to shut him off from 
the world 

“The vault itself was somewhat dark. I en- 
tered it in order to ascertain how much space had 
been allotted to the occupant. I found therein the 
rosary of tho deceased, and the chaplet of flowers 
which he had worn before his self-immolation. 
There was sufficient room for me to sit in tolerable 
comfort. On one side of the vault I felt a small 


communicate with the other room of the house. 
The trap-door was so bung as to open inwards, 
towards the vault, at the pleasure of the inmate, 
On going into the outer room, into which communi- 
cation had thus been opened, I found that a row of 
the large earthen jars, which Horace would have 
called amphorw, and which are used in India to 
store grain, had been arranged against the wall. 
The trap-door into the vault was effectually con- 
cealed by them, and the supply of air, food, and 
water to the impostor within, thus cleverly provid- 
ed for. The arrangement was neatly contrived, and 
wus not likely to have attracted suspicion. Had 
the Bhat been a strong man, and in good health, he 
might, without any danger to life, and with only 
® minimum of discomfort, have emerged triamph- 
antly after his six weeks’ samddh, and have earned 
a wide reputation. Bat the excitement and fasting 
were too much for him.”—Athenaum, Algust 
4th, 1877. 


ARUNAD YAVANO MADHYAMIKAM. 

Mr. Carlleyle’s and General Canningham's re- 
marks on pp. 201-205 of Vol. VI. of the Archmo- 
logical Survey Reports induce me to state that 
the oldest and best MSS. both of the Mahdbhdshya 
and of the KXdéikd Vritti on P. ILI. 2. 111 read 
serra patra (and not . Amar- 
ginal note in one of the MSS. of the 
states that Madhyamik& was a town (af); 
Nigojibbatta on P. VI. 3. 37 likewise says suqfipgy 
77T; and in the Ganeratnamahodadhi we read 
ay ray reafirer antl, reat ray arattrspy:. 

I leave it to General Cunningham to decide 
whether this correct reading Madhyamikd is ofany 
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value for the interpretation of the legend on the 
coins found by Mr. Carlleyle, and whether the 
ancient city of Nigari may originally have been 
called Madhyamikdé Tome it would seem that 
the Majhamikiya of the coins might well be the 
oblique case of a feminine noun in d, equivalent to 
on Sanskrit form ae RTT: 

Later writers have freely copied Kityiiyanna’s 
Virttika on P. ITT. 2. 111, and insome cases also 
Patanjali's instances. ‘Tho author of the Prasida 


(a commentary on the Prakriyd-kammadf) quotes : 


sre0Tq: BRAT; the same instance we find in the 
Joinendra-mahderitti of Abbnayanandin, who in- 
stances besides serrata AYA; and in the Sab- 
diérqava-chondriki, another commentary on the 
Jaineadra-eydkarava, we read S725q74. RT 
But the most interesting instances are no doubt 
those which Hemachandra in bis Sanskrit gram- 
mar gives for his rule way [Fa biz. — 
senfeaeTat STAT (sc) and sarateras FATE, 


According to the late Dr. Bhin Dajt, Hema- | 


chandra lived 1088-1172 «.p., and Siddharija 
reigned sometime during the first half of the 12th 
century (Lassen, vol. ITL. p. 667). 

F. Eretnons, 


————— 


SALLE MAREKALU. 
From inquiries Intely made I find that the Mo- 
raso Holiyarsare the Halle Makkalu— 
old (adopted )sons—of the MoragsuWakligas.’ 


“Tn former times” the Morasu Holiyara | 


had the following privileges :— 

(i) Carrying the Wakliga bride's box in which 
her trousseau was placed ; 

(ii.) Washing the feet of the Wakliga bride and 
bridegroom ; 

(iii.) Assisting to carry to ite grave the body 
of a decensed Wakliga; 

(iv.) Partaking of the pinda, i.e. the food) pre- 
pared on the thind day after death, and of which, os 
a rule, only members of the family can partake. 


Of these four privileges tho first is now the only | 


one universally admitted and exorcised. Individual 
Wakligas deny that the H oliyars exorcised all 
those privileges, but a very little eruss-examina- 
tion soon brings out that the denial is confined to 
the privileges being exercised with regard to the 
individaal.and his own relations; that he ia aware 
the Holiyars are said to have had these pri- 
viloges in former times, and believes that here anid 


there even now they occasionally exercise them. | 


This is only what is to be expected. Each indivi- 
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is snfficiont. evidence te prove that the Morava 
Holiyars are affiliated to the Morasu Wak- 
ligas. . bee 
Why this took place I have been utiable t 
discover, but a more than ordinarily intelligont: 






gas whon they first came to the country, . 
The Moras Holiyaraare tho only Holi- 
yars who weare cloth. Te! iPr ey 

What is the meaning of Morana? F think it 
must hare been the old name of that part of the 


| country where the Morasu Wak ligasare to 


be found. a“ 

Among the Wakligasof Maistr the follow- 
ingappellativesare tobefoand —Mo rae, Halt 
Gangaidikar, and Nona ba, and the same’ 
appellatives are to be found among tho Holi- 
yars Nowthe Gatigddikarand Nonaba 
Wakligas evidently derived their respéttiv 
appellative from the old name of that part of the 
country where to this day they are to be found in 
the largest nombera. Tho Gang&dikor Wak- 
ligas aro chiefly in the south and west of tho 
formally called Gangdvidt, In tho same way 
the Nonaba Wakligas are found in the west 
of the Tumkur district, which part of the country 
was formerly knownas Nonambavadt Rea- 





| soning by analogy, the ancient namo of those parts 


of the couutry where there is on appellative 
common to both Wakligarand Holiyars ought to 
be the appellative. The MoraanWakligaaare 
to be found principally in the Bangalor district, 
the Hale Wakligas in the Hassan district. 


Perhaps some of the renders of the Autiguary 
in thoue districts oguld help in clearing up this 


paint. 
I can add little or nothing about the Koi gar no. 


| Holiyars. Tho term Koagarw is applind 


people to the Tamil- 


he came up to this part of the country with the 
commissariat elephants, Ho eats with the Holi- 
yarn of this country, but he told me that 
among the Holiyara of Madras thereis a sub- 
division who correspond to Halle Makkala. 
They are called PuliKutti pariah sof the 
Vollalas, He would noteat wt tho houses ofany af 
this aulp-division, bat they would in his. Some 
of your Madras readers ought to be able to say 


if the old man is right or not. 
dual tries to make the most of his own family,and | 
denies any relationship with a lower caste. There | 


J. &. FP. ‘Mackent1n. 
Basgatore, 9th May 1878. 


Conf. Ind. Ant, vol. Lp. S8y vol. IL. pp. #9, 50, 170) vol. LLL pp 8, 101, 107. 
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NOTE ON THE ORISSA HYPETHRAL TEMPLE. 

After the notice of the remarkable temple dis- 
covered by the late Sir John Campbell in Orissa 
had appeared in the Antiquary (ants, page 19), 
I met with the description of a somewhat similar 
structure in General Cunningham's Archeological 
Reports, vol. I. (for 1864-5). 

Tt was found among thoruina of Khajuraho, 
an ancient site in Bandelkhand, between 
ChhatrapdrandPanna, which in more recent 
times was the capital of the Chand el Rajputs, 
who flourished from the 9th to the Mth cen- 
tury. 

By the present inhabitants the building is 
known as the Temple of the Chaonsat Yogini, 
or “64 female demons,” and consists of a massive 
oblong enclosure constructed of granite and open 
above, the length of which is 102} feet, and the 
breadth 544 feet. The exterior ia simply orna- 
mented with three broad flat horizontal mouldings, 
but round the inside are 64 cells or niches, 22 on 
each side ond 10 at each ond [exclusive of the 
entrance and a larger cell opposite), each cell 36} 
inches high by 28) broad, intended apparently for 
the reception of an image which no longer exists. 

At what period the ¥ dginis were worshipped, 
why their number is fixed at 64, and what place 
they hold in the Saiva theogony, is not clear,* 
It may even be doubted whether they belong to 
any of the recent forms of superstition with which 
we are acquainted. The temple ot Khajuraho 
bearing their name is evidently of greater 
antiquity than the neighbouring buildings. It is 
the only one constructed of granite, all the othora 
being built of a light-coloured fine sandstone, 
quarried hard by, and it is the only one not placed 
dune north and south—all pointing to a different 
age and a distinct race of worshippers. 

On these points, however, we may hope to be 
further onlightened shortly, A late letter from 
General Cunningham states he has discovered o 
third example of the same kind of stracture, which 
he is now engaged in describing,—viz. o circular 
cloister containing the 64 Yoginis, with several 
ether statues, most of them nccompaniel by 
inscriptions, which will doubtless indicate their 
precise character. 

Watten Ector. 


——_—— 


ME. HENRY BLOCHMANN. 


Oriental literature has sustained an irreparable 
loss by the death of Mr, H. Blochmann, Principal 
of the Muhammadan College at Calcutta, and for 
mony years the active Secretary of the Asintio 


Society of Bengal. Cut off at the early age of | 


+ Wilkon renders YO gini by ‘a female fend or eprite 
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forty, ere he had attained the full maturity of his 


powers, be has left behind hit » rich store of early 
gathered fruit, the earnest of an abundant harvest 
never to be garnered. Mr. Blochmann’s acquire- 
ments in Arabic and Persian, and the accuracy 
and soundness of his knowledge, marked him out 
for a teacher, In early life hia desire to become 
personally acquainted with the East led him to 
enlist as o soldier; but arrived in Indin his achol- 
arship soon became known, and he was appointed to 
a subordinate position in the college of which he 
died the chief. In this office he bad peculiar op- 
portunities of extending his siowtelas and he 
was indefatigable in turning them toaccount. He 
enjoyed the society of learned Mugalmfins, and the 
stores of public and private libraries were at his 
command. They were well used. Few men hada 
more intimate acquaintance with Muhammadan 


| life, and none surpassed him in his knowledge of 
Arabic and Persian MSS. A living catalogue, 


it was seldom that an inquiry about books was 
addressed to him in vain. The pages of tho 
Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal attest the 
activity and diversity of his researches, ‘Litern- 
ture and lexicography, coins and inseriptions, in 


turn engaged his attention. But two subjects he 


made peculiarly his own—Persian prosody, the 
diffeultios and mysteries of which he haa done 
much to unravel; and the life and reign of the 

emperor Akbar. The translation of the 


| din-i-Abberi, the Institutes of Akbar, is Bloch- 


mann’s magnon oper, and on this his reputation will 
mainty rest. He has published a large portion 
of the Persian text, but unhappily only one volume 
of the transiation has appeared, It is greatly to 
he hoped that the MS. of the remainder is in n 
forward state of preparation, for who would vren- 
ture to take up the pen which his hand dropped ? 
The translation of m Persian book into English 
may not scem a great and arduous work to those 
who have no knowledge of the original text. But 
this book deals with intricate and technical enb- 
jects, and is written ina style which native writers 
consider as abstruse and difficult: With all his 
knowledge, and with the great sources of informa- 
tion at hia command, there are paseages which 
Mr, Blochmann could not interpret, and he has 
shown the manliness and honesty of the true 
scholar in saying eo, In this translation he has 
inserted a series of memoirs of the great men of 
the days of Akbar,—a peerage, in fict, of the Mo- 
ghol Empire, comprising more than four hundred 
names. This was entirely his own compilation, and 
it supplies m most interesting and instructive 
series of pictures of the life and manners of the 
time —Joux Dowsos, (The Academy.) 


tmaarti Koril in Koimbatur, These fomale Snake : 
hare some connection with the Turinian deities demcibed 
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Ontatxat, Lerrexs ayp Parens of the late Viscoant 
aan aa 

Lonion : Erabuer & Co. 1878. aati 

The late Lord Strangford, condemned by his 
father to the diplomatic career in which the latter 
had risen to eminence,—for which the son seems to 
have had no taste—consoled himself with philolo- 
gical studies more extensive and profound than 
those of any other Englishman of his day not 
being a professional scholar. Fate or tempera- 
ment prevented him from ever embodying the 
results in anything that could be called a book; 
but fortunately his widow is fitted by her own 
talents and acquirements to select and edit the 
present volume, which with the two published by 
Bentley in 1869 sro enough to show what he 
was and might have been. 

The volume under review contains notes and 
reflections upon almost every language under the 
sun, of which a couple attacking the “ Dog Per- 
sian” of the Government of India will perbaps be 
the most interesting to our readers. But the 
special value of the work consists first in the in- 
tense scorn of theorism and sciolism which per- 
vades these miscellancous selections as thoroughly 


almost every sentence.’ 

One cannot close the book without thinking how 
much happier and more useful might have been 
the career of the noble writer—noble more by 
nature than by race—if the lines had fallen for 
him in places a little farther Bast ; and if, instead 
of the cramping, disheartening influences of a 
diplomatic chancery, he bad grown up undor those 
of early power and responsibility, which form the 
best men of the Indian services. a. 


Ovriines of the History of Rexrovon to the 8 of the 
Universal Religions By Profesor o. PT le D. Th. 
of Leiden, pp. 24, London: & Co, 1877. 
Professor Ticle states that the time for writing 

an elaborate history of religion has not yet come, 

He does not pretend to supply more than outlines, 

more “ pencil-sketches,” helpful towards the full 

picture which will in due time be drawn. This 

“little work,” as he modestly calls it, contains an 

introduction and five chapters. It traverses an 


_———$——————_—_— 

s The very device on the coves fos BNO Ce Lett” 
ing te Fe en the bencht of the Asiatic, who woold 
ont otherwise bare “gat somal It reminds one of that 
Bombay who, baving to score fora gentle- 





of this; but he goes on in sereno self-confidence, 


supply evidence of the trath of his own positions. 


We intend to enter into no contest with Pro- 
of our renders the views ofa good representative of 
of the History of Religions, and on his own special 
subject he deserves an attentive hesring. = 
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Animism has little or no moral character. Its 
doctrine of a future state contains no idea of 
recoinpense—i.c. of punishment or reward. 

Uver a largo extent both of Asia and Europe 
the Aryans, and perhaps the Semites, were pre- 
ceded by Turinian races, whore religion was 
purely Animistic, and under the influence of a belief 
in magic, The religions of America exhibit Ani- 
misim at varions stages, Those of Mexico and 
Peru reached the extreme limit of Animism, and 
would probably have risen above it if the Spanish 
conquest had not checked their 

This outline of Prof. 'Ticle’s views 
the lowest existing form of religion, out of which 
all the higher forms, according to him, have pro- 
ceeded, must suffice for the present. We may 
simply mention that he touches on tho religions 
of the Chinese, of the ancient Egyptians, of the 
Babylonians and Assyrians, of the Phamicians, of 
the Israclites, Islam, Brahmanism, Parstiem, the 
‘ystems of the Letto-Slavs, the Germans, the 
(reeks and the Romans. 

Vur author is always suggestive; but we are 
frequently startled by his cool dogmatism. Take 
vue exainple:—* The Egyptian religion furnished 
to Roman Catholic Christendom the germs of the 
worship of the Virgin, the doctrine of the Imma- 
culate Conception, and the type of its theocracy,” 
Let us add, however, that this is one of tho most 
unguarded assertions in the yolume; it is note 
case of ex uno disce omnes. x“ 


“soa acer ba 

1 Edition, sngeoonted by an Analysic; (Londons 

ner & Co 

It is not easy to bring a work which 

“With extonsive view 
Surveys mankind from China to Peru” 

within the exclusively Oriental scope of the Indian 
Autiquary, and Professor Whitney's lectures, 
thoogh necessarily not exhaustive in detail, deal 
with the general features of speoch and writing, so 
far ue at present known to science, Insucha work, 
however, it is impossible for the writer to avoid 
devoting some of his most important ehapters to 
the languages of the East. Moreover, the Orien- 
talist—proudly conscious that “in iis father’s 
house" the science of Comparative Philology was, 
if not born, at least weaned—may fhirly claim 
not to be considered a meddler if he oocasionally 
notices the progress of this now independent 
branch of knowledge. We cannot better support 
this claim than by quoting Professor Whitney's 
own words :—* Stripped of all exaggerations, and 
making all due allowances, the Sanskrit is still 
the mainstay of Indo-European philology; it gave 


the science a rapid « 


could have given; it imparted to its conclusions 


s flues a ertinty which wood have been 


otherwise unattainable. 
The closely printed table of contents of the 
volume under review occupies two pages and a 
half of small type. 


worth reading could be crowded into these pages ; 
and we must therefore be content with noticing its” 
most salient featares. First of these, as might 
be expected from its place of birth, is an extreme. 
independence of thought and expression. Pro- 
fessor Whitney is “nulline addictys in verba jurari,” 
and no amount of respect will induce him to give 
the least quarter to what he holds to be errors. For. 
example, though most fully acknowledging the 
services of Bopp to his science, he does not hesitate 
to hold up that writer's studies upon the Malay- 
Polynosian and Caucasian languages as “a striking: 
example and warning,” ard “an utter caricature: 
of the comparative method” (p. 245, note); and 
hia discussions with Professor Max Miller, while 
too well known to be repeated here, are really a 
higher compliment to the German scholar than 
the servile reverence with which he is sometimes 
treated in England. / 
If Professor Whitney had thought fit to take 
a classical motto, it would certainly haye been 
“ Hypotheacs non fingo.” Por him the science 
which he prefers to call “linguistics (he con- 
siders the term “ comparative philology” already 
outworn) is still in its youth, if not infancy ; and 
he denounces most strongly the pructice of draw- 


ing hasty conclusions, and of inferring affinities 


from argaments often delusive in themselves, 
and still more frequontly based upon a petitio 
principii, The theory of a common origin of the 
Semitic and Aryan (in his terminology—Indo- 
European) languages seems to him to hare as yot 
no basis at all; nor does hoe less object to the term 
*Turanian’ and the signification usually attached 
to it—the former as too local and narrow, the 
latter as too wide, and including in one class 
languages and races whose affinities are not yet 
sufficiently proved, or even investigated. 
Whether his spocific conclusions be accepted 
or no, it is sufficiently obvious that this is the 
right frame of mind in which to approach the 
subject. In India, particularly, we have suffered 
extremely from the habit of talking as if the 
immigration was a thing as well understood as the 
English conquest ; and the absurdity and mischief 
of auch hasty generalization is not now for the 
first time reprobated in these pages. It is satis. 
factory, at least, to know that whatever assistance 
wo may hereafter obtain from beyond the Atlantic 
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will be rendered by scholars_trained to take no- 
thing for granted. 

In the meanwhile, the work under review may 
safely be recommended as a text-book fally equal 
to any that we possess, and especially suited to 
those students, sufficiently numerous in Anglo- 
Indian society, who are striving to make up in 
the leisure hours of manhood for time wasted by 
themselves or their teachers in youth. It is,though 
much larger, more simple than Mr. Peile’s little 
hand-book of Philology, which lands the beginner 
rather too abruptly among such terrible words as 
‘agglutinative’ and ‘ analytic ;’ and it is written in 
a style always clear, and sometimes, where the 
dignity of the subject requires it, rising to 
eloquence. Take, for example, the fine passage 
(p. 231) describing the rise to importance of the 
European races and tongues. It has, besides, not 
only # good index, but an exhaustive analytic 
table of contents, most useful to the stadent. At 
the end of the book, indeed, Profossor Whitney 


for a moment, when contemplating the future, the 
reserve and caution which characterizo bim in 
dealing with the past. 

He expresses (with many saving clauses, it is 
truc) an idea that English may yet become “a 
world language,” by which we presume that he 
means, ifnot the aniversal speech of civilized man, 
at least one as generally intelligible as Hindustani 
is in a great part of India, And, with a view to 
this glorions fature, he thinks that we should 
seriously consider the phonetic reform of our 
orthography. If other proof were wanting ofthe 
haselessness of such dream, it would be found 
in his own work, He states expressly that it is in 
the communion of literature, and of the cultivated 
classes, that the hope of preserving one common 
language to England and the United States must 
be based. Of those classes we could find no more 
competent representative than himeelf; yot so far 
has the disintegrating influence of altered circom- 
stances and of separate national life gone, that the 
English reviewer cannot help romarking, here 
and there in his work, differences of expression, 
at which, indeed, we have no right to eavil, but 
which indicate that the thing which has been shall 
be, and that English must submit to the fate 
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gotten sources, it is obvious that a good deal of it 
ia already before the world in one form or another. 
Perhaps the most interesting extracts are those 
from the records of Bengal of the period follow: 
tions with the Raja of“ Meckley” (Manipur pur); their 





refusal and subsequent acquisition 
aud their disputes with the second Nawab of their 
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Dr. Fullarton, whom he calla “the sole survivor 


ofthe massacre,” which is hardly correct, as the | 


dootor was confined apart from the other prison- 
ers, and was not cren a witness of their fate. 
The 13th chapter is interesting for eome quo- 
tations from the minutes of Mr. Verelst, which 
show the commencement of the science of internal 
administrationin Bengal. Verelst,as Mr. Wheelor 
traly observes, wasa man very much shead of 
his time. He administered with considerable 
snocess the districts of Bardwin, Midnipir, and 
Chittagong, which with Clive's jdghir form the 
earliest territory of that youngest Presidency 
which has since so much outgrown its elder 
sisters. His remarks upon points of principle 
can in few instances be contradicted even now ; 
and if they appear to us to be verbose and full of 


platitudes it must be remembered that Verelst 


was laying the foundations of a system, and was 
forced to dilate upon what a modern writer may 
safely take for granted. Mr. Wheeler does not 
mention, but our readers will not be sorry to 
know, that Mr, Verelst, after holding the bhigh- 
est offices in days when the pagods-tree daily 
quivered to its root under English hands, retired 
from the services poor man, but acquired tho 


fortune he well deserved along with the hand of | 


an heiress. 


After Verelst’s papers no extract in tho Ben- | 


gal section of the work under review is so curious 
na one from a memorandum. submitted, in 1744, 
by a Colonel James Mill'te the Emperor Francia, 
consort of Maria Theresa, urging him to the con- 
quest of tho Lower Provinees. Colonel Mill, 
says Mr, Wheeler, had been twenty years in 
Indin; and his memoir is an appendix to “ Bolt’s 
Affairs in Hongal.” We would like to know more 
of the man who, ot so carly a date, planned 
a conquest which waa only forced upon tho 


Company by stress of circumstances, “Itis a | 


miracle,” he says, “that no European prince with 
ih maritime power has ever attempted the con- 
quest of Bengal, By o single stroke infinite 
wealth might be acquired, which would counter- 


balance the mines of Braziland Tern. The policy | 


of the Moghuls is bad; their army is worse ; thoy 
are without a navy, ‘The empire is exposed to per- 
petual revolts. Their ports and rivers are open 
to foreigners. The country might be conquered 


or laid onder contribution os easily as the | 
Spaniards overwhelmed thenaked Indians ofAme- | 


rica. A rebel subject, named Aliverdi Khiin, has 
torn away the three provinces of Bengal, Behar, 
and Orissa from the Moghul empire. He hag 
treasure to the value of thirty millions sterling. 
His yearly revente must be at least two millions, 
The provinces are open tothe wea. Three ships 
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with 1500 or 2000 regulars would suffice for the 
undertaking. The British nation would cooperate 
for the sake of the plunder and the promotion of 
their trade, The East India Company should be 
left alone, No company cankeeps secret, More- 
over, the English company is so distracted as to 
be incapable of any firm resolution.” 

Reading these spirived sentences, and admiring 
the grasp of his subject displayed by the writer, 
we cannot enough regret that Mr. Wheeler vouch- 
safes so little information aboot him, and wonder 
whether he had no share in the realization, by 
his own nation, of his splendid dream, Or is it 
possible that our author has been deceived by a 
fabrication of some pamphleterr writing after the 
event P 

The extrets relating to Madras have apparent- 
ly, a3 already mentioned, appeared in a former 
work of Mr. Wheeler's, which is probably in the 
hands of those interested in the subject. The 
most interesting are those relating to the internal 
government and social life of the settlement: in 
particular the will of a young writer named 
Davers, dated 1720, and a letter to the Court of 
Directors dated Mth October 1712, respecting 
the trade in English woollen clotha. . 

So for Mr. Wheeler's extracte—by far the 
most important part of the work. The connect- 
ing text is by no means so valuable. It contains 
little now information, and is written in a 
jerky, slipshod style, painful to read, and often 





| puzzling to make out the megning of. To take, 


as an example, tho first sentence in the book— 
“The threo English Presidencies of Madras, 
Calcutta, and Bombay were founded in the 17th 
century, during the reigns of Charlea the First, 
Oliver Cromwell, and Charles the Socond.” Now, 
any one rending this and now to the subject would 
suppose that a Presidency of Madras wna first 
established during the reign of the first-mentioned 
monarch, one of Caloatta onder the Common- 
wealth, and one at Bombay under the “Merry 
Monarch,” Bombay being consequently the junior 
Presidency. But Mr. Wheeler must know that 
there was no such thing a4 4 Presidenoy of Bom- 
bay until 1687, when that of Surat, the oldest per- 
mancnt establishment of the English nation in 
India (founded in 1612), was transferred to tho 
island acquired by the English crown as part of 
the dowry of Katharine of Braganza, and subse. 
quently granted to the Company, to be hold “as 
ofthe Manor of East Greenwich," for a yearly rent 
often pounds in gold. Our author's references to 
er pisebiss foo, are amazingly ecanty, and his 
ndex illnsory—aa a help, : he: aye 
aa eee Pat least, to the syste- 
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sinTAL IDEAS OF THE FUTURE. 
BY Kev. F. T. COLE, TALIHARI. = 


OME Santala believe that after death 
they at once enter another world, while 
others imagine that the spirit hovers about near 


the place where it left the body. Others, again, — 


fancy that the spirit is born anew in another 
person. In proof of this they tell the follow- 
ing atory -=— 

Once a lad of five years old waa presented 
with a bracolet by his mother. While out one 
day shepherding, he took off this bracelat and 
hid it in the hollow of a tree. Soon after he 


got home he fell ill, and died without mention-— 


ing what be had done. His spirit entered a 
woman in the same village, and in the course of 
a year he was born again. When he attained 
the age of five, he recollected that during a 


former sojourn in the world he had hidden | Md 10 
a fire with the fect they will have to suffer the 


a bracelot. He mentioned tho fact to his 
mother, and beggod her to accompany him to 
a certain spot. At first she refused, saying it 
was all nonsense, and that she had never given 
him a bracelet, However, afterwards, upon his 
repeated entrenties, she consented to go with 


him; and, sure enough, upon arriving there, | 


the boy at once found the bracelet where he 
had deposited it. His former mother, happen- 
ing to see it, claimed it as having belonged to 
her dead son, but the boy declared it was his 
own, and so it was concluded that the boy had 
been born « second time. 

The Sintils also believe that our spirits very 
frequently change their sabode, entering at 
will into the bodies of men or of animals. A 
favourite resort of the doparted spirit is inthe 
body of the large red lizard. Cows and buf- 
faloes, dogs and pigs also become abodes of the 
spirits, Very quarrelsome people are said to 
be possessed with the spirit of a dog. It ts 
supposed by some that the spirit of a man 
leaves the body in the form of a lard. In 
proof of this the following story ia told :-—" 

One day a man fell asleep, and becoming very 
thirsty his spirit left the body in the form of a 
lizard to obtain. water from a pitcher close by. 
It so hnppened that just as tho lizard entered 
the pitcher the owner of the wator covered it, 
not knowing what had happened: cansequently 
the spirit could not retarn to the man's body, 
and he died, While his sorrowing friends and 
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get water. The lizard immodiately esenped, ancl 
returned to his abode in the body of the dead 


nishment of the by-standers, and asked them 


why they were weeping. They answered that 


thoy thought he was dead, and were preparing to 
been down a well to got some water to drink, but 
had found it difficult to get ont again, and that 
ho had just returned. The truth now dawned 
upen their minds that the well was the pitcher of 
water, and that, on account of its having been 


pertalty of having their fect burned in the next 
ona man's head they immedintely remove it, or 
they will haveto carry large handles of grass 
on their heads hereafter. A 

hard work, their principal occupation being to 
grind dead men's bones day and night ino 
mortar, using the stalk of tho castor-oil plant 
asa pestle. They will have but one chance of 
getting alittle rest—that is, the men, if they can 


their tobaceo. When the taskmastor calls thom 
to return to their work, they say, “Wait a 


moment, Sir, I have not qnite finished preparing — 


my tobacco.” Then they make pretenoo of 


| rubbing it to's powder in the palm of the band 


(mixing « pinch of lice with ft, to give it pun: 
gency) as vigorously as possible, but as soon ns 
prepare it very slowly. In this way they manage 
to prolong their rest. But woe to those who 
this reason every Sintél makes point of 
learning the practice in thia world. Women 
who have children can also obtain little reat, 


ander the plea of feeding them. When told to 
return to work, they say, “Oh! wait a fow 


minutes longer, Sir, my child is very hungry, 


while really the childis but nestling inherbosom. 





aa —— 





But sad is the lot of poor women who have no 
family! When a man's der (two lb. weight) is 


comploted—that is, when his allotted time on | 


earth is past—the king of death sends his measen- 
gers to convey him to his presence. He employs 
certain beetles as his spies. The beetle plucks 
out a hair from the head of his victim, and if it 
isnot white with age he will wet itand roll it-in 
white ashes, and then, showing it to the king, 
will say, “The owner of this hair is very old 
man. Your Highness, is it not time you sent 
your messengers to fetch him?" The king, not 
wishing perhaps to call such a one just yet, 
takes the hair, washes it, and says, “ Take the 
hair back to the owner; he may remain a little 
longer, his der ia not yet completed."' 

When ao Sintil dies, all his possessions are 
placed by his bed, and some rupees too, Hf any 
are in the honge, as it is supposed he will have 
to buy everything in the next world; and os 
he will have to provide himself with all kinds 
of necessaries he must take his weapons also 
with him, so his bow and arrows are carefully 
laid by his side. 

If any one should enter the next world in 
a human form the inhabitants of that land 
would devour him. A child was in great troa- 
ble, they say, at losing his mother. Every day 
he visited the place where her body had been 
burnt. The Sun (the Saprome Being of the 


SAntils), seeing the boy's grief, asked him whe- | 


ther he would like to see his mother again. 
So he took him up, telling him not to speak or 
to show himself, or he would be devoured. He 
placed him in a hole, which he covered up so 
that the boy could see withont being seen. 
Presently his mother passed by and began to 
sniff, saying to her anion, “ I smell a man, 
where is he ?"' The San said to her, “ You must 
be mistaken, how can there possibly be a man 
here?" The woman having loft the place, the 
Sun asked the boy if be had seen his mother, to 
which he replied, “Yes, pleaso take me awny, 
[ have seen quite enough.” From that day he 
nevenagain longed for his mother. 

The Sintils are mortally afraid of a certain 


class of women, believing that after death aie 
are always on the watch for men. They are 
supposed to lick their victims to death, filing off 
the flesh with their rough tongues. When any 
of these women die, the survivors stick thorns 
into the soles of their feet, thus rendering them 
Inme and powerless to pursue their victims, as 
they suppose. All whose bodies are properly 
burnt and whose bones have been thrown into 
the river Damuda (the Santal sacred river) 
become good spirits, the others become demons. 
The funeral pyre, which is always plaved near 
water, consists o” a large heap of wood, upon 
which the body is placed; then the eldest son, 
or the nearest relative, sets firo to the wood, 
having first placed the torch near the dead 


man’s mouth. If the hand or the foot move 


during the barning, it is a sure sign that others 
of the family will soon be called away. To pro- 
pitiate the king of deuth, frogs are thrown 
on to the burning pile, andi aonietinés small 
images of clay in the shape of a man are placed 
beside the corpse. If the body is not consumed 
quickly, it is pierced with a spear or chopped in 
pieces with an axe, It ie said that misers 
burn very slowly, but that generons men are 
quickly consumed, So, to avoid such a disgrace, 


| the body of a rich man is smeared over with 


ght and oil, to expedite its combustion. After the 
body is consumed, search is made for the collar. 
bones. These are washed in turmeric water 
and deposited ina new earthen jar, and then 
taken to the Damuda. When the ceremony of 
throwing the bones into the river is completed, 
all the relations assemble at the village of the 
deceased to offer sacrifices to his memory. 

Goats and sheep are killed, and @ feast is pre- 
pared. Several questions are asked of the 
departed spirit, each ag “ Are you angry with 
any of us? If so, please forget it. Did any one 
injure you in your lifetime ? if so, accept these 
sacrifices and forgive the offender." Then the 
sacrificer addresses the other spirita in these 
terms: “ We consign the departed to your care, 
make him one of yourselves. Woe have now 
done our part, let us go in peace.” 





THE LATE F. W. ELLIS'S ESSAYS ON SOUTH-INDIAN LANGUAGES. 


To the Editor of tha Indian Antiquary. 
S1a,—In the Indian Antiquary, vol. [V. p. 219, 


you reprintod a letter I communicated to the — 
Atheneum on the Tami] MSS. in the India Office | 


Library, in which, among a few remarks introduced 
incidentally regarding that eminent Orientalist, 
the Inte F. W. Ellis, of the Madras Civil Service, I 
stated that he had written essays on the Tamil, 
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MalayAlsien, Telugu, ond probably the Oanarese lan- ! 
guages, of which the third only—that on Telagu— | 
had been preserved, having been printed by 


Mr. A. D. Campbell in his Telugu Grammar, about 
1916, with the author's permission. 

I have lately discovered the proof-sheeta of the 
second and third of theabove treatises, among some 
papers brought from Madras, which fell into my 
hands when examining the books of the College 
of Fort 8t. George. Mr. Ellis was the first Prin- 
cipal of the Board of Superintendenco of that 
inatitution, and printed such papers as he published 
before his death st the college press. It was 
among a heap of corrected proofs and manuscript 
that I discovered these papers when I was a mem- 
ber of the Board. 

The essay on the Malayilam language seems 
well worthy of preservation, and I beg therefore to 
offer it to you for publication in the Antiquary. 
The Telugu Grammar is so rarely met with that 
it is worthy of consideration whether the third 
essay may, not be reprinted also. I therefore 
submit it likewise for your opinion. 


I made many inquiries for tho Tamil treatise | 


which doubtless was the first of the series, but I 
could obtain no tidings of it. Among the frag- 
manta diajecta, however, 1 found two MS, books 


filled with rough copy ofa Treaties on Tami] Pro-— 


the Southern poeta, which were probably connected 
with the missing ezsay. These I showed to th 
late Rev. T. Brotherton, a distinguished Tami] 
echolar, who stated that he “thought they would 
be very useful if published. .,... We have no 
soparate English work,” he added, “on Tami] 
prosody, that Iam aware of.” 

The difficulty will beto find s competent editor. 
The MS. occupies upwards of 100 pages of foolscap 
in the rough, and is apparently unfinished.' 

In addition to the enumeration of Mr, Ellis’s 
writings given at pp. 220-21 of vol. IV., I shoald 
apecify his paper, “ On the discovery of a modern 
imitation of the Vedas,” in the Asiatic Researches, 


vol, XTV. pp. 1ff. 
: Waren Etro. 


——__ 


DISSERTATION ON THE MALAYALMA 
LANGUAGE. 
BY THE.LATE F. W. ELLJ3. 


The country of Malay&lam, lying on the 


west const of the Indian peninsula, is, according 
to the Kéraldipatli, divided into four Kiandom or 
provinces. The most northern, commencing at 
Gdkarnam and extending southward to Perum- 
bula, near Mangalore, is called Tuju-r&j yam, 


parts of tho country: to the south of Calicut 





‘the kingdom of Tuln’: from Perumbuja 

near Bil hi iis the ox antr 
called K@po-r4j yam; thence to Kannéryi, near 
Kollam (Quilon), lies Kérajarajyam; end 
thence to Kanydkuméri (Cape Qomorin) M tshi- 





Malayé}ma, is at present the language of the two 
last provinces. It is spoken likewise so in KOpam, 
but in this province and in Tal, which constitute 
the district on which, in recent times, the name of 
Knars has been imposod, the Tula, » distinct 


dialect, thongh of the same derivation as the 


country. ‘There iso certain varia- 
tion in dialect between tho language of Kéralam 
importance to require particular notice: in the 
the Tami] language, which is there, consequently, 
much more prevalent than in the former. 

The MalayAlmn is, like the Kédun-Tamil, 
an immediate dinlect of the Sén-TamiJ: it 


same manner os the Kédun; it differs from the 


Kiédun in pro 
especially in retaining terms and forms of the 
Sén-Tamil which in the former sre obsolete. 


dialects is that, though deriving from a language 


. It is this peculiarity which chiefly con- 
stitutes the Maloyilma o distinct tongue, and 
distinguishes it ina peculiar manner from all other 


dialocts of Tumi] origination. (See Note 4, p. 287.) 
The Malay &l mo is written in three different 


characters, namely the Aryam,theRolélatta, 
and the Va$télutta, or, as it is called in the 
Aryam, » variation of the Grantham, bas the 
same” number of letters as the Nagarl, and is 
derived intermediately from the Tami] alphabet : 
in thit charncter all books, whether Sanskrit or 
ed, and business transacted. It is considerably 
varied in the form and mode of writing. 





ia written square and distinct, and then, with the 
exception of a few characters, approaches nearer 
to the Grantham: a# written to the north of 
Calicut, however, its variation from its primitive 


* Tshall be happy to place these papers at the disposal of any Tamil scholar who will undertake to edit and publish 


them within s given 


et 





; 
= 
hh _ 
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form is Secs considerable ; the angles are rounded, | 
and the vowel signs and compound consonants | 


more irregularly connected, so that a person ac- 
quainted with Grantham, and consequently able 
to read the square Aryam character, can scarcely 
decipher the round hand. Aa the Grantham was 
originally formed for writing the Sanskrit only, all 
letters purely Tamil, and consequently not found 
in the Nigari, were rejected, but these have been 
necessarily reatored in the Aryam, and retain 
nearly their proper Tami] form: these letters are 
ER, Z,, and W only used as a final, or in connection 
with r. Separate forms, which do not exist in the 
Grantham, have also been devised for the finala R, 
L, and L, on account oftheir frequent occurrence.’ 


The Kélélutta is, as its name importa, | 


the writing of the palace, kjlu in Tami] being 
equivalent to the Hindusténi term darkdr ; in this 
character all grants, patents, decrees, and, in 
general, all papers that can be considered records 
of Government are drawn ap. While Kéralam was 
independent thes papers were in the Malayilma; 
butin Mdshika m, tbe country at present onder 
the dominion of the Travankor Government, Tami] 
is, and always has been, used for this | 

The Vattdluttn, the clipped or abbreviated 
letter, is the writing of the forum; conveyances, 
bonds, legal instruments, and, gonerally, all trans- 
actions between man and-«man, necessary to be 
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but they differ from each other and from the 
Tami] very materially in the mode of joining the 


| signa of the vowels to the coysonants, and in the 
| manner of writing.’ (Note B, p. 287.) 


To exhibit with precision the difference between 
the Malayilma and the Sin and Kédun Tamil, 
I shall make the following comparisons :—Of terms 
derived in the two modern dialects from the pure or 
aucient Tamil ; Of words derived from the Sanskrit ; 
OF the declension of the moun; Of the conjugation of 
the verb; Of idiom, This arrangement will com- 
prehend every variation, whether in the pronunci- 
ation or forma of words, in the idiom, or in the 
use of terms by those which are obsolete in onb 
dialect being retained in the other. 

Comparison of terma in the two dialects derived 

from pure Tamil. 

Like the other dialects of Southern India, the 


Tamil, and Tamil Tadbhavam, Tami] derivatives. In 
| the Disserfation on the Talugu, the Tadbharam 
terms of that danguage are distributed into classes, 
| secording as they are derived direct or thr 


the medium of the several Prikrits; of the latter 
there are few, if any, in Malayi|ma, and the former 
do not abound. Those which occur may be more 





Git mia seanecled, a estrabis teccotiay tie Rect 
Sa | eae a y Eoropean wees bes ever 


ft ta Smee tase koe whee SRE cone 


=", no 6 Se aetiei given. 
Vide p. [See h vant volt . p 229.) is 
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bah, by the usual Tami] substitutions ‘of for ri and 


d for sh, becomes idadem, and in Malayilma idavam, 


In these instances, however, and in most others 
of a similar nature, the proper Tafsamam term may 
be optionally used for the derivative. (Note C, 
287.) 
Y wthe changes by Which the Desjem Seqmaof this 
Malayilma are distinguished from those of pure 
Tami], though they are mostly such as indicate a 
lapse from primitive forms, yet, being regular in 
their occurrence, may be regarded as dialectic 


differences rather than corruptions. The principal 


of these changes are aa follows — 


The w of the pure Tami] in nouna is always con- | 


verted tou (ys), though this vowel neveroocursaa the 
final of any noun, either in Sin or K6dun Tamil; 
the #90 substituted, however, is subject to the rules 
which govern the sin the parent language, and is 
liable to elision, consequently, before all vowels: a 
and d in the nominative, and ¢ in the oblique cases, 
ia substituted for the final; sh ands, as the 
mate of the second series is pronounced in pure 
Tami], in MalayAlma becomes ch: when the nasal 
of the third series is followed by the mute of the 
Bame series, the compound thence arising, mda, is 

changed into eea if preceded by a short vowel, and 
na if by « long one; so likewise the similar com- 
pound e_da becomes ona and na; the double mute of 
the fourth ff ia often converted to ehcha; the com- 
pound formed by the consonant and nasal of this 
series, nda, sometimes becomes asa, sometimes Hija, 
and forthe latter the double nasal fifiais frequently 
substituted, as is the double nasal of the first 


fia for the compound ®-ga: la sometimes be- 
comes Ia." 
These observations are exemplified by the follow- 
ing terms -— 
Pure Tamil. Kidus Tamil. Ma. Tamil. English. 
Vil Villa Villa a bow. 
Malei Malei Mala a hill, 
Kajutei § Kalutei Kaluta the neck. 
Ofidu Onno Onno ome, 
Tranda Rando Randa two, 
Méodu Minn Minna three. 
Ashen pales Achchan father, 
Maranda Maranna  forgoffen. 
Iranda Irondu Ironno being. 
Aindn Afija Aiju five. 
Kareinda {Koareifija Harcinnya dissoleed. 
Nan-gal Nangal Néttat we. 


“Coleroon I; this conversion ‘in 





Sorn—Tho posal leitr Ifo 1 oneal 
pronounced in the districts to the south of the 


arbitrary : for example, they say #1, * below,” bat, 
in a compound form, HI dadil, ‘in the Inst year.’ 
The occurrence of this letter is gonorally the cause 
of toate vane sO eae 


of which may be given by a single \ 





Chonan of totic 1 Hei acta a 
from the Sanskrit. 

The Malayfilma being written in a character 
accommodated to the expression of the Sanskrit, 
the sounds of fafsamam terms are more accurately 
represented by it than they oun be by the Tami] 
alphabet. In the mouth of Brihmans of either 


rirnsda ceca Bry 
Mrigam a 
Singam Siigam Sihhham a liom. 
‘Iniddiyam) = Riéfiyam = =©Bijyam sa Kingdom. 
Puri Bimi Bhtmi —ss the eurrth. 
Sittidal § Sishttikkiradu Srishtikkunna fo 


Secor Trp hp a 
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parent. The Sén Tami] has two primary forms, 
the nominative and the oblique, the latter derived | 
from the former variously according to the termi- 
nation : the oblique form has ita appropriate gram- 
matical uses in the superior dialect, but in Kidun 
Tami] it serves only asa genitive; in both, how- 
ever, the terminations of the cases are added either | 
to the mominative or oblique form, in the former 
at pleasure, in the latter under certain restrictions. 
The term Ihave selected for tho following com- 
parison has its nominative form Vil, its oblique 
form Villin, and the variations of tho fifth or geni- 
tive case in Sén Tami] ore—Ist Villadu, 2nd 





in the singular number; Ist Villa, 2nd Villina, 
before the plaoral number. The variations in Eidun 
Tami] are—lst Villin, 2nd Villudaya, 3rd Vil- 
linadaya, without discrimination before singular 
and plural. The Malayfjma takes its genitive 
from the third form of the Sén Tami], expung- 
ing the penult a, converting the final s, as usual, 
to », and, according to the rulea of Tami] etymo- 
logy, substituting ¢ with the sound of d for that 
letter after a final n ; villijads thus becomes villigr’, 
cases from their prototype, where they exist, 
might be similarly traced, but they are too minute 


Villdda, 3rd Villanadu, 4th Villinddu, before worda | to render this necessary. 
San Tamil. Kédun Tamil, Ma. Tamil. English. 
N.S. Vil. Pl. Villugal © Villu-Villugal =—«-Villu-Villukal — a dow, Bows, 


A. Villanci - galei 
Villinal - galél 
Lab. 5 Villinddu- galodo 
D. Villukku - gatka. 
2.Ab, Villil ~ - galil wanting 


Villoi - galei Villine - kale a bow. 
Vildl - golf! —-Villin#ll - kall 
Villidu - galédu Villinoda-kaléda with a bow. 
Vilukku -gajukku Villina- kalukka to a bow, 


by a bow. 


wanting from a dow. 


G. Villinado-galadn = Villin - galudeiya Villinda-kalude in a bow. 
3.Ab. Villukkan-gatkan  Villil - galil ‘Vill - kalil of a bow. 


The &, though written, has in pronunciation, as 
is usually the case in Malayd|ma, the sound of g. 

The fifth caso or second ablative of the Sén 
Tami] is supplied in the Kédun and Malayilma by 
particles: the more general use of this case in the 
high language is to indicate motion from a place, 
and to compare the qualities of things, for which 
in English the prepositions from and than are em- 
ployed, and in the latter sense the causal form is 
occasionally used in both dialects, though it is 
more generally expreased by the verbal form Adi. 


cusative; as, Kidan, [dai Adtfilum adu nalludu; Mala- 
yijma, Ida kditilum ada nalla, literally, ‘ though this 
be shown that is good.” The firat meaning of this 
ease is expreszed in KGdon and Malsyila Tami] 
respectively by the gerunds sipdu-niuan, ‘ standing,’ 
after the seventh case. 

as the nouns: the Sin Tamil, as in the nouns, 
has one or more oblique forms to which the 
causal terminations are added. The following 
comparison will show the variations of the three 


fifen, meaning ‘though shown,’ preceded by an ac- | dislects — 
Sn Tamil. Kodan Tamil, Malayd] ma. 
Sing. Phu, Sing. Plu, Sing. Phu. 
Nom. Nin, Nim Nib-gal Nin,Nim Niai-gal Nin,Nim Naawl T, we. 
Obl. form En, Em Nam En-Nam. 
‘Aa Ennei, Emmei Nommei Ponei- Eng-gaje Hone Namme Naitale me, we. 


Obl. Un, Hin a) o6¢ Um To = Um. a 


Ac. _UnneiNinnei. . Ummei Unnei-Ummei Ua-galoi Ninne Niye- Niisinle thee, you, 


Nom. Tin, Tim Thi-gol Tin, Tim  Tii-gal Tin, Tita] he, they. 
Obl. Tan, Tam * Tan , Tam. 
Ac. Tonnei, Tammei Tunnei, TammeiTan-galei Tanne . . Tutinle Aim, them. 


Tia, which in High Tamil is equivalent to the 
Latin ipse or the English‘ himself,’ is so weed also 
in K6dun Tami]; but more generally in that dia- 
lect the plural number of thia prononn, and both 
the singular and plural in Malay4)]ma,* usurps the 
PB ou mee Tasall edest wih Ge sternest rigi- 
in allaeeeadaen qialecka ol tien kaapunoen ‘soaks phanees 


place of the second person singular in addressing 
those to whom the speaker owes respect or rever- 
ence. The demonstratives M. oran, F. aval, N. adu, 
‘that man,’ ‘that woman," ‘that thing;' jean, ira, idu, 
‘this man,” &c.; fren, Zval, idu, ‘which men,’ &e.; 
abound. It is curious to trace a like aberration of the 


ant = through correspondent periods, in countries 
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and the general interrogative dr, ‘who? which 
with the usual changes, are common to the three 
dialects. The demonstrative letters a, ‘that," ¢, 
‘this,’ ¢,‘ what? which? when they precede a con- 
sonant, are sometimes, ss in Tamil, short and 
double the following consonant, and sometimes 
long ; when they precede s vowel they are always 
long, as in Telogu, and require the letter y to be 
inserted before the vowel. 
Comparative Conjugation of Verbs. 

The several forms of the verb in pure Tami] are 
derived from the crude root by a method extremely 
artificial, and, na respects the permutation of 
letters, refined to the Inst degree of nicety; this | 
artifice and this minuteness pervade and govern 
the variation of the verb in the Kédun and Mala- 
yiilma dialects, though the rules which direct them, 
and the reason on which they proceed, can_be 
learned only from the grammarians of the Sin | 
Tami]. Hence the only distinctions in the verbal 
systema of the three dialects are, as in the noun, 
that the Kédun Tamil selects one from the many 
personal terminations, and that the Malayd)ma 
rejects them altogether. The pure Tami] has 
three indefinite tenses for the three times formed 
from the root; the definite tenses and, to use an | 
expression of European grammar, the moods of 
the verb, except the imperative, infinitive, and 
subjunctive, are supplied by auxilinries ; the third 
person of each tense is declined through the three 
gendera; each tense has an indeclinable participle, 
which becomes declinable by affixing the first 
demonstrative pronoun in the three genders; 
anda gerund of most extensive use serves for all 
times, and for every persen, until the suspended 
sense is closed at the close of the sentence by the 
conjugated verb in ita proper form: this is the 
idiom of the verb in every dialect of the Tamil. 
The Malayajma from this extensive scheme selects 
for ita present'and future the third porsons neuter 










rules for per 
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of those tenses; the former with slight change, 


or without alteration, for its past. ‘The gerund 
is cither the same as the past tense, or another 


form is borrowed from the many it aaeumes in the 


| parent language; the present and past 4 


ee retained, the fabara bebig wapplied, us ie fre: 


as for oa connected with the formation of the 


shall explain. In tho first class the 


| gerund is formed simply by the duplication of the 


consonant of the final syllable, which is always 
either gu, da,or pa preceded by a short syllable ; 





which the root ends: when thed is duplicated inthe 
requirea a doublo &, and the third person future 
is formed by adding then to the root; in all other 
cases the characteristic letter of the present is a 
single g, and the future is formed by um. 

lects of the Tami] and the Malayfjmas is exompli- 


Derivation of the Malaydima Present. 
Sia Tami]. KSdun Tumi. Malayajma. 
Firat Class, gee: 
Pugu, eter Pugugigrada—Piguda Pagonna 
| Pada, suffer Paduginradu—Paduda Padunog 
| Péru, obfaia : Sina Pérunnu 
z = 
3 | Katto, tie : Kattugigrada—Kattuda i Kattukunnu 
Nikku, remove Nikkigradu—Nikkuda Nikkannw 
Ps Third Class. 
S ee give = | Kédukkinrsdu—Kédukkuda Kédukkunou 
i, bite Kadikkigradu—Kadikkudu Kadikkunno 
Ari, know i Arigipradu—Ariyuda Ariyunnu 
Kol, take Killogiprada—Ko5lluda Kojjanna 
| Nil, stand | Nirkigradu—Nirkuda Nilkunon 








by the elision of the u, with which tho root in- 
variably ends, and tho substitution of ¢: tho 


Ais 
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Derivation of the Past. 
First Class. 
Entering Pokku Pukku 
Suffering Pattu Patto 
Obtaining Pittu Pagta 
Second Class. 
_ | Dying Katti i | Rate 
Remoriag Nikki | Nikki 
i Third Clase. 
Giving Koduttu Kédutta 
Biting Kudittu and in E.T, Kadiééa Kndicen 
Knowing Arindu Aribiya 
Taking Kindu Konda 
\ Standing Ninda Ninnu 
Derivation of the Past. 
Sén and Kédun Tamil. Malayd]ma. 
First Class. 
=z Tt will enter, Pugum, EK.T. Pogom Pigum 
—E | At will suffer. Padam Pajom 
| It will obtain. Piram Pérum 
: Second Class. ul 
*f It will tie, Ka¢tjum i Kattum I, thow, 
, It will remove. Nikkum Nikkum he, de. 
i 3 Third Class. * wall 
= | It will do, Séyom | | Chéyum oer, 
Er | It will give, Kodukkum Kidukkum aia, a: 
= It will bite. Kadikkum Kadikkum 
sz 5 Tt will kaow. Ariyum Ariyum 
& Jt will take. E6étlom Kollam 
It will stand. Nigkum, E.T. Nikkom . Nilkkom 


In the present tense tho Malsyijma differs 
from the Koédun Tami] in the final syllable only, 
mm being substituted for du; the present parti- 
ciple is formed by changing the final w to a, na 
nikkwaa, ‘removing,’ &e.; thisin Sin and Kidan 
Tami] respectively is mtkkigda, wikkra. In forming 
the past tense the Malayijma makes no alteration 
in the two firet classes, the third of the third clasa 
assumes the colloquial form of Kédan Tamil, the 
fourth is corrupted by an easy permutation of con- 
sonants, and the last is formed by the usual change 
of d into: the verbs which take these corrupted 
forma constitute the greater number in the lan- 
guage. It will be observed that the various termina- 
tions of the gerund, which in the parent language 
depends on the primitive form, or artificial pre- 
paration of the root, are invariably followed in the 
Malayilma: this agreement is constant even in 
anomalies. In the future tense of the Malayilma 
there is no alteration. 

The variation between the two dinlecta, pro- 
duced by the default of the Malayi}ma in personal 
terminations, will appear from the comparison of 


the past tenses of the verb nfkkudal, or atkbunann, 
‘to remove.” 
8. & K. Tami], Malayiilma. English. 


Nikkinén Nan ntkki I removed. 
Nikkindly Ni nikki thow removedst 
Nikkiniin Avan nikki he removed, 
Nikkind] Aval nikki she remoped, 
Nikkirru Adn nflkki if remored. 


As simplicity would appear to findicate original- 
ity, the defect of the MalayAlma verb in personal 
terminations, to cursory consideration, would seem 
to declare this to be tho parent of the Tamil 
dialects: the superior richness of the Sin Tami] 
in tenses, in the variety of idiom, and in the artifice 
of language, arising possibly from superior eul- 
tivation, affords no refutation of this notion; for 
enltivation will soon exalt a subordinate dialect 
above its neglected parent. But analogy sufficient- 
ly demonstrates that such has not been the 
general progress of human speech, and there 
1s no reason to believe that the Tami] dislects 
constitute an exception; as far as history can 
ascend, language will ever be found more artificial, 








more fertile in terminations, more abounding in 
inflections, and more copious in terms, in propor- 
tion to its antiquity; and during the last fifteen 
hundred years every progressive change in lan- 
guage, either from desuetude or intermixtare, in 
Asia as well as in Europe, has invariably tended 
to reduce this exuberance. Throughout every 
dialect, from the confines of China to the shores of 
the Atlantic, the ancient structure of language has 
boon gradually dissolved; the cases of nouns have 
either been reduced or entirely obliterated by the 
substitution of prepositions; the many moods and 
tenses of the primitive languages have disap- 
peared, and the various incidenta of action are now 
expressed by a few terminations and a multitude 
of auxiliaries ; and the desire to vary the recurring 
monotony of a modern sentence compels the em- 
ployment of a cumbrong circumlocution, instead of 
permitting the more elegant recourse to correlative 
terms, The perfection of the Sin Tami], there- 
fore, not the defects of the Malay4|ma, indicates the 
parent of the dialects of Southern India. This 
deduction is confirmed by the fect that in the 
higher style of composition the Malay4jma still 
uses, though sparingly, the personal terminations 
of the original Ianguage: the extracts I shail 
hereafter make will afford many instances of this, 
and the following short example from the invoca- 
tion to the Ramdyana will, therefore, for the pre- 
Vishuw fan mdydgunacharifftram tildm kinde 

Krishnan dm purdnakartidvise paam chounda, 

“T have related the whole of the wonderful history 
of Vishou, reverencing Krishnan, the ancient 
Jord." 

Fanai chiasén, literally‘ Lhave told reverencing;’ 
déandw ia in the Kidun Tamil the form of the first 
person past of the verb dé/iudal, ‘to tell ;' in collo- 
quinl MalayAlma it would be tds challi, 

Comparison of Idioms. 

All that belongs to the comparison of the idiom 
of cognate dislects may be included in the examina- 
tion of the construction of sentences and the use 
ofterms. ‘The language of verse in the Malayijma 
dialect differs much leas in idiom from the pure 


Tami}: shan te langage. of proses the rales 6f|| sell 
prosody are the same, and there is sometimes so | 


near a coincidence that the Malaydjma will become 
pure Tami] by the change of a few lettera; but the 
reverse does not obtain, for no verse of pure Tami] 
could be made Malayi]ma without an entire change 
of ita terms and structure. 

This I shall presently exemplify, but first give the 
guishing the Sanskrit words by a variation of type, 
and adding such remarks as may tend to elaci- 
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“Si Parasurdmsncaused Brahmans to be 
in Kérs]am; he brought Brahmans from various 
quarters and placed them in Kéralam; after that 
they were all without confidence: all of them 
returned, therefore, each of hia own accord, to bis 
own quarter. The cause of this was that serpents 
possible to canse any (of the Bribmans) to have 


Arya Br&hmans from the northern landand 
from Ahichhatraom ondremained in thoK shé- 
tram Syamantapanchakam; that Kahé- 
tram is called, therefore, the principal Kshétram.” 


imperfection which prevents the continued flow of 
the sense, aa in pure Tamil, to the natural period 
of the sentence. The past tense in Malayij]mo 
sometimes assumes ita primitive functions and is 
used as a gerund, though this cannot always be 
done without confusion: there are several in- 
stances of this in this example, as fonducgam and 


tenses. 

lects in the use of terms is in the application of 
the gerund upackchw, as ased in the Malay&]ma: the 
neuter form ereidal in pure Tumi] means ‘to thicken, 
to become firm,’ and is restricted to the 


"thickening or curdling of milk; in the active form, 


wreittal, it almost entirely loses its radical meaning 
in the Kédun Tamil, except in the compound 
wreittubitludal, when it signifies ‘to act firmly, to 


confidence orto stay, After that, Sri Parasu- 
riman, having formed his determination, ‘carried 


ee am 
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have confidence.” In the foregoing extract this To exemplify further the differences here noticed, 
word occurs twice, onvein the active form, wracen, | and to enable the Tamil or Malayi]ma scholar to 
and once in the causal, wreppices, and in both compare the two dialects, 1 add another extract 
cases retains the radical signification, to convey | from the Kéralétpatti, with an interlined transla- 
which in Malsyfijma it is not necessary that it | tion into Tami]. The figures refer to the variation 
should appear in a compound form.® of the two languages noticed in the remarks. 
Mal. Srimén Sabkarichdriyudé charitram churukki y@ludi yirikunnu. Ayada: Kerala khandattiikal 
Tam. Srimdu Sankardchdriywleiya sarittiram surukk’ éludi yirukkiupadu. Ad'deadu: Kerala kaudattil 
Alaviykka kilakka Kiladi yénna deSattil Kaipalli yénna “taravaddya  “illattil pair 
Alavdynkta kilakke Kilali yénpa desattil Kaipalli yénra piranda vilatt* dgdrattil kaliyagam 
mvéiyirattaffidtt’ Gnnimadil *chifgafdyaril érivananakebatrattinkal ovadarichcha, muppatt’ &te 
miodyiratt’ aint ond’ deadil dvani masattil  tiravonanatsattirattil avadarittu, muppatt’ éttu 
‘vayasinagam smartta matatte pramdnichchu, dikka*vijayam "kajichchu tiriyé keralattiikal érigiva- 
cayasinulle smdrtta madattei pramdwittu, tikkurijayam kinds ftirumba keralattil tirutiva- 
pértril mahfdevantS kshetra munbil irikkunna mandabatinkal ninna “tipatta ‘“kaivalya 

pértril = muahkddevanadu kshetra musbil irukhiaya — mandabattil ninra devigamdy motsa 
padavikk’ SJunn’ “allogayum cheydu. appél tiravayasa muppatt’ tt’ atre yagannn. énnada "kéndu 
padavikk’ Gluad’  aduttdr. appolulu tirwrayasu muppatt' ittumatram dgudu. tadadindl — 
ikkeralarfjyam nila khandattilum brahmakshatriyavaisya éddra nflo varnoatinnum ce pon 
itkeratarajyam wdiu kandattilum  pirama sattiriya vaisiya éidira ndlu varnattilum tdinda 
ki] “parishagalkkum “ifhané sakala projagalkkam jaga gura n&thandy irikkunna Srimfin Sankarichfri 
kil kulavigaluk-kuam sagala prajagalukkum jaga guru nddandy irukkinra Srimda Sankardchdri 
kalpichch’ irikkunna &chfravam anfdchiravum apifiia nadakkunavarkk’ allade méksham “lAbbikka ill’ 
kalpitt’ irukkinra dsdramum andsdramum rindu nalakkinravarkk’ alldde motsam aleiyaville: 
énn’ “atre nischayam. 
yinbadu ftdue nissayam. iS ered 

A sum of the history of the prosperous | departed thi fe and ascended to the joys of 

ip Sankardchérya. Heaven from the Mandapam in the front of the holy 

place of Mahidéva in Srisiva-pérdr in Kér- 
lam; at that time the age of the holy man did not 
exceed thirty-eight years. Thenceforth in the four 
provinces of the kingdom of Kérala the four castes 


province of Kéralam, in the Dégam called K Aladi, 
to the south of Alu vAy, in the Il]am of the place 
of his birth, called Kaipalle, in the 3501st year of 
the Kaliyugam (a.p, 400—too early), in the month 
of Angust, and under the Lunar constellation 


have obtained salvation by observing that which 
Sravanam ; within the age of thirty-eight years he 


should be done and that which should not be done 
as tanght by the prosperous Sankard&chfri, the chief 
teacher of the world, and by no other means.” 





a 


i 
* Similar are common in al? ; the as wate only be known by reference 
have been too frequently Se aetadent oak | tothe Sanskrit, and by the | , echt Apne 
of et capable as this _ the permutation of letters in the Prakyite. The crade form, 

acience is of precision, leading aa it does to the most y used in yp meer yh afreonhae ach, wim Pog 

results, are atill too to invite research, | in fit is dei, composed of the radical as Ba 
tow indefinite to conlideoce. He who shall conquer | (which Seay ree chaaee regalarty to © or w), i: 
the difficulties which the abeunl upecalations of the idle | when this cradle noun is declined, dea substituted for it, 
wr the ignorant have thrown in his way, and establish ety. | and its proper form, in the nominative dual fe- 
mology on the firm basis of truth and reason, will suggest | minine is deau, which in in which thia word has 
to the ee, See ee aleo several other forma, beenue do oad ia Late an 

anid open to the historian views of the origin and This establishes the natural connection between dvi and 
counection of nations, which he can derive from no other | do. In some instances dvi loses ita first letter, as in the 
monees, Fas Baroptes rust not, however, Totals, le nak detent oes formed from it by the alls 
coutent himeelf wi his researches to the relati, is not ond ag ig! oy oti). One of the 
the Greek, or the Teutonic only, nor must he amuse leading canons of permutation in Pribite ee 
aod mislead his readers by t foanded on fancied ens boyy t gt rogers beak wr re in 
resemblances to Hebrew and Arabic roots: for with these | those the latter is constantly for the 
languages neither the ancient nor modern dialects of Europe | former, the peval cal of ann na re Sn by She omnis 
have any radical connection, It is in India that he roust sion of the nasal sod of the final bfea. Prom 
seck the foundation of etymology, being assured that it is | crude noun dei is derived the adverb dvih, ‘twion,' the final 
ou this alone that any durable structare can be erected. It | aspirate of which i» substituted for 4, #0 that the primary 
is not intended here pate Ae? yard rend earn 2 that | form, aaed also under certain rales in ia doit. 
the assertion is generally true will be now admitted by many, | Hence the derivation of bis is and there 
though the extent to which it is true i# known but to few, | can be no doubt but that it is first, the 
A singlé ‘lnstince may illustrate it. By what possible | 4 of dois, which then becomes vis ; secondly, . 
un batted wetednd ea anin ome oe | ee frail neha feng Hyer’ Ps 
ocune is vd from duo? or . can same 
way radical connection betweeu them be shown?’ The real be eaperfiaoas. ane matin wid nes 
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Remarks. 

1. The compound fereecdda, which in Malay4]ma 
signifies, not generally the town or district, but 
the actual ‘ place of birth,’ is not, aa far as Lam 
aware, used in either dialect of the Tami]; the terms, 
however, of which it is formed are teracu, signi- 
fying ‘the sinciput,’ and dds, as a verbal root, ‘to 
move’: the whole implies, therefore, ‘the place 
where the head first moved,’ The first member of 
this compound is used neither in Kédun Tami] 
nor Malaya]ma, and it would be impossible, there- 
fore, for any person acquainted with these dialects 
only to trace ite derivation. 2. Illam, used in this 
extract as synouymous with agrahdram, ‘the resi- 
dence of Brahmans,’ means in Tami] simply ‘a 
house.” 3. Chita-fidyars, ‘the month when the 
sun enters the sign Leo’; it is compounded of the 
terms cia, corrupted from the Sanskrit sinha, 
‘the sign Leo,’ and the Tami] Adgers, ‘the sun’; 
but, as it cannot be so used in Tamil, it is rendered 
by the name of the month, Avavimdsam, with 
which it corresponds, 4. Veyasivagam, the last 
term, or in the oblique agatta, might have been 
used in the Tami] version instead of ulle, but it 
would savour of the high dialect. 5. Vijeyam pro- 
perly signifies ‘conquest,’ but here ‘a journey, 
travel’; Aalittal signifies in Tami] ‘to take away,’ 
but in this place &ifudal, which has nearly the 
same sense, must be used for it. 6. Tippatta, from 
tt, ‘fire,’ and patia, ‘suffering,’ is employed in 
MalsyA|ma wheu speaking of the decease of persons 
entitled to respect; bat, though the terms from 
which it is derived are Tami], this compound does 
not belong to that language, the Sanskrit decigan, 
* the act of God,’ being generally used in this sense. 
7. This Sanskrit word is used only in high Tamil, 
and it is rendered here, therefore, by another, of 
the «ame derivation, more commonly received. 
8. Alluguam and a/uttel with the dative both mean 
‘to reach, arrive at’; they are derived from the 
same root al, which in Malay&lma takes the affix «, 
and in Tami] ds, converted, according to the 
general rules of grammar, with the final } to da; it 
would be better Tami] to use in this place aJeidal, 
also from the samo root, ‘ to repair to, to obtain.’ 
». Kondu, the gerand of £éllsdal, ‘to take,’ may be 
used in Tami], also, with the meaning of the pre- 
positions * by," ‘ with,’ bat the terminaiion of the 
regular case is generally preferable. 10, Kureinda 
and fdinda both signify in Tami] ‘ lessened,’ but 
the latter only can be used in the sense here be- 
longing to kuraiina, ‘inferior.’ 11, Perisham, of 
Sanskrit derivation, is not used in either dialect 
of the Tami]. 12. Iiniasd has the same moaning 
in Tamil, bat it is here supertiuous to the sense. 
13. This Saaskrit derivative from the root lab, 
* gain, profit,’ cannot be used in Tami]. 14. Atrais 


exist inthe idiom of measured language, and ¢ 








for word the same. . - oT — ot 
The near coincidence which I have stated to 


agreement of the rules of prosody in these 


‘Nanmiréi *nérim *RAmAyanad ‘dimeikkalal 
oN calli! ‘ragumBnatte’ *valargt” ort 
“Tin “yvaram “taraga “véppo] “adilam hid 
vandikkinrén o« 


“ For the purpose of ‘composing the *Rds nem 
“equal to the Your Védams, the “four-faced deity 
caused his “gifts to “floarish in the ‘mind of 

and I will ever *him.” 


Vaguadaam, éréshtae, aud mahd, derivatives from 


- OMe we 


tho Sanskrit, though often used in colloquial lan- 






guage, are not received into high Tami}, and wont! 
not by choice be admitted into metric oo: Lic 
for Tami] poesy is nicer even than the English 

selection of expressions; the elegance only is lost, 
the sense being exactly retained. I doubt mach 






if the dorivation of the term sdumara could be 





signifies 
‘to prepare’ and is here appropriately used in 
this senso, bat in Kédan Tami] it is restricted to 
the preparation or dressing of food. The : 
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of Malayilma poetry is in fact a mixture of Sans- 
krit, generally pare, with Sén and Kédun Tamil. 
In this verse not only the laws, but even the 
licenses, of Tami] metre are observed. It belongs 
to the Alavaidi or Kaliviruttam of Tamil prosody, and 
its common measure is four feet, thus expressed 
by the naual marks (- vv -- --vv¥ =v) 
the first syllable in the first, second, and fourth 
Ysot, and the two long syllables in tho third foot, 
being at pleasure resolvable each into two short. 
This rule is strictly observed in this verse, the 
first syllable of the fourth foot being resolved in 
every line, as are the first syllable of the third 
foot in the seoond line and the first syllable of the 
second foot in the third and fourth lines; in 
translating into Tami] I have followed not only 
the law of this species of verse, but have been able 
to preserve even the quantity of the syllables, 
except in the third foot of the last line, where a 
syllable is resolved, though not so in the Mala- 
y4jma. According to the strict laws of Tami) 
prosody, the fourth syllable in the third foot of 


syllable in the fourth foot of the last verse 
(vansikkunnén) ought also to be long, but in the 
several species of verse classed under the general 
term Viruttam it is an allowed license to shorten 


* This profase intermixtare of the forms of 
the Sanskrit in the order of i] Com posi 
es es eee 


into that language. Theyare not admissible, also, 
in Malayéjma prose, but in verse they are often 
used with such profusion ss to give it the appear- 


in Sahskrit Mani-pravdiam, and in English ‘macca- 
ronic verse,” rather than the sober dress of gram- 


tion; in the last nearly all the terms are Sahs- 

krit. 
A stanza from the Vyavahdra Samudra: a 

treatise on law. 

Attipérdy nirang’ Sruvandd’Sruvan janmam ékam 
difdyim 

Drishtanmar 4ra pér und’ ajukiya vidhi yénou 
kélppunda 44stram 

Sajjati bandhu putran narspati likbitan tetra sam- 
bandbi 


Yénn'ittham chillullavar djiga kdIlélA dhitri- 


channam. 
* At the place where one takes from another the 


Janmam, or right in the soil, by the 


prince, a scribe, and persons connected with the 


parties ; 
“Unless such as are here mentioned be present, 
8 portion of land must not be purchased.” 


Re a creeeesets ofc onie te: eokar tn 
a one 
articles of the Ariatic Researches “ Dissertation on the 


i 
| 
: 
i 


i 
i 


a 


wherein 
Ly = Seell act hate Dee te AF te aammblone 
remark that it is universal in all works printed in the 
character at the In this charac- 
ter he mata fant seem eck lhe enya 
pabeclin es deehe rae bag lameoaer tare we pean By he 
Gavagneuetake tab tha dese toe eens the Intter 
letter. Tho work of Paulinus to which I refer is the 
Sidharubam, seu grammatiea Samscredamica, in which 
Saiskyit terms are written in the Aryam character only, 
not in the Latin, and in which the substitation noticed in. 
Vpabarton, doe. dood to te the tons of tie teeta 
in 
(See Note D-tajro, p 987) 


e i! 's ad 
ie Pres. 


i, 
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Slane Oar ia meniniban 
Poramdimdedm mama hridayarahasyem id’ 
Orundlum md bhaktihinamdr mév’ (dum 
Noraamdrddy parani’ arayikk’ arud’ edd 
Paromom wpadéitem Wl idia mid4 yiamen. 

“This is the secret of my heart, the supreme 
mind; at all times it is improper to converse or 
have communication with men who are united in 
friendship with the disparagers of my worship; 


behold the height of instruction, nothing is | 


above this,” 
Sarvakdranam sarverydpinam sarrdimdaam 


“The cause of all; the omnipresent; the univer- 
sal soul; the omniscient; the Lord of all; the 
eternal witness of all; the giver and supporter of 
all; inscrutable even by the gods, RArhadévan, the 
soul uninfluenced by passion, know thou to be."* 

In the first stanza the term diédydm is the 
seventh case of the Sanskrit noun didd, and éafra 
and itfham are Sanskrit adverbs used os such with- 
out alteration or addition. In the first verse froin 
the Rdmdyanom, mama and m4 are genitives of the 
pronoun of the first person, and in the second 
every term except the three last ia the Sanskrit 
accusative governed by the Malayijma imperative 
arika, In each example the Sanskrit terms inter- 
mixed retain their primitive form, and, with one or 
two exceptions, reject the MalayA]ma termination ; 
there is no instance in them of a conjugated verb, 
though this form is occasionally in 

This hybrid language is not exclusively confined 
to the Malayijma; it is in tse in other parts of 
Indis, though it nowhere else constitutes the 
customary garb of poetry. It ia an invention far 
beneath the ancient Tami] writers (Note E),andthey 
have, therefore, left no specimens of it; but com- 


throughout the countries where the Tami] and its | 


dialects are spoken. The Bidratem was a fow 
years ago tranalated into Tami] Mani-pravdjam, 
from which I shall give single extract to compare 
with the Malayi|ma — 
Arumbuppdélé tied dantipanktth 
Kurumbeippoll duchhgmandaladcayam 
Karumbuppild medjurd cha edu 
Irumbuppalé Aridayam Kim dete ? 
“Like young bods ere fhe even rows of thy teeth, 
Like tender cocoanuts fhe to orbs of thy bosom, 
Like the sugarcane thy honeyed words, 
Like iron why then is thy heart ?" 
Here the first part of each line is pore Tamil, 
and the second pure Satskrit; the terms of each 
language are, however, more usually intermired 





“Wilk qaek oleae aad ribbindiig We Git ‘naan 


'| idiom. In the present instance the verse, as in 


Malay|ma, follows the rules of Tami] prosody, 
the first Rerreedt ceive sysop 


krit metres of all kinds are, however, often com- 
posed in Mani-pravilam. 
fiery é2-mrben nie ler <8 gox an 


Titeratire, tiobwithetanding the length of time the 
country was subject to the kings of Séram, 
appear to have been extensively known here, or at 
least has not survived that dynasty. This is the 


| more extroordinary as some of the earliest and 


best of the Tami] works were composed in 
Séram. This remark, however, applies more 
to Kéralam proper than to Mashikam or Tra. 
vankor; the residence of the Stram Vi 
was in thia province, and s knowledge of pure 
Tami] has always been more prevalent here than 
in the northern districts, 
Paradurdman, os it is fabled in the Kera- 
Litpaiti, of Mayfra Varma, as stated by other, and 
probably better, authority, in endowing the Brih- 


stenss contains a short intisd GA 


“In the’ morning mille and rice, then rice gruel ; 
after the table is removed (!?) and the body anointed, 


"This verse enumerates the Gundshtakam or eight attributes of the Deity, 
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tion admissible in Sanskrit, but incompatible with 
the Tami] idiom, the proper collocation being ap- 
pam uxni. 

It is, however, generally true that the Sanskrit 
has ever been the language of science and litera- 
ture, as far as science and literature have existed 
in Malayéjma; but even in this language no com- 
position of any importance is referable to this 
country, with the exception perhaps of the works 
of Satkarfchérya, though these can scarcely be 
ascribed to Malay4)ma, as it is certain that he left 
the country at an carly age (the Smikaravijaya 
says when only eight years old), and there is no 
reason, notwithstanding the positive assertion of 
the fact in the Kéralétpatti, to believe he ever 
returned to it.’ In the Tami] countries there has 
ever been a contention for preéminence of know- 
ledge between the Bréhmans and the inferior 
castes; when tho former established themselves in 
Southern India they found o native literature 
already existing, which, though they introduced 
the language and science of the north, they were 
compelled, during their long contest with the 
Jcinas, to cultivate in their own defence. The 
Tami] was used, both by Br&hmans and Sadras, in 
commentaries on the Védam (Note F) and original 
compositions on theology; one of these, the Tiru- 
vdymdli, was adopted by RAmafnujdchdryaas 
the foundation of a new sect, and the authors of it, 
the holy A] var, all of them Sddras, are now wor- 
shipped by the Brahmans, his followers, as saints. 
In many of the temples of Siva also the presiding 
pontiff is a Sddra, the officiating priests Brab- 
mans. Nothing of this kind has ever taken place 
in Malayfjma; the worship of Siva and his 
attributes has generally prevailed, undisturbed 
by innovation, from the first establishment 


them, has in effect peopled the country with their 
race, these Brihmans, as such, have kept them- 


has in all times and in all countries been the 
great instigator to literary emulation, and, as this 
stimulus was altogether wanting, the neglect of 
the Sddras is easily accounted for, and the non- 
existence of a native literature in a dialect but 


of whom the following account is given :— 

The customs of Malayé]ma permit bat one male 
in every Brihmanical family to marry, whose de- 
scondants maintain the caste, the progeny of the 


Brihman women remain unmarried, and—as they 
are strictly precluded from participation in the 
license of the N& yarichchis—in celibacy. As 
an entire community of other women is allowed, 


his father, the latter does not: a Brddman without 
a father mast be born of an unmarried female of 





i 
F 
i 


in the Kéra- 
Vitpatti, where it is stated uence of the refusal 
of the Bribraps to attend’ hia speed he 
barned her in bis own which has since become a 
general ioe throughout Malaydlam. This story is in- 
com pati with that which rupresents him as quitting the 
deb valonay the Bunhten grey Bie Eee 

to the soct founded by this tencher ap couantly sans 





aid. 
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cause of his debasement, he opposed himself 
creaky tie: yielions ak tee Sianeaanes 
the Brahmans, The mode of vengeance he chose 
was the exaltation of thi Malaydlma tongue, 
declaring it his intention to mise this inferior 
dialect of the Tami] to an equality with the sacred 
language of the gods and Rishis. In the prose- 
cution of this purpose ha enriched the Malay4]ma 
with the translations I have mentioned, all of 
which, it is said, he composed while under the im- 
mediate influence of intoxication. No original 
compositions are attributed to him. 


This story, though obscured by the mist of | 


fiction with which the Indians contrive to enve- 
lop every historical fact, shows with sufficient dis- 
tinctness that the Nambdris have discouraged 
the cultivation of the Malayijma. Their success 
in this respect is to be ascribed to the influence 
which the peculiar institutions of the country give 
them over the minds of the inferior castes, and to 
this cause the neglect of Tami] literature during 
the supremacy of the Chéram kings is in all 
probability referable, as it could not have been 
introduced without endangering the existence of 
the mental tyranny which it was the interest of 
the Nambdris to maintain. 

The Rdmdyaxam, from which the preceding 
quotations are made, and which is one of the nu- 
merous works attributed to Blutt’ Achchan, 
is not translated from VAlmiki, bat from the 
Adhydtmaka Rémdyanam, attributed to Lévara 
himself, and said to have been revealed for the 
entertainment of Parvati. The Vyerahdra Sa- 
mudram, from which I have taken a single extract, 
professes, in the commencement of the work, 
to have been collected from N&rada and the 
other Rishis; but after a short exposition of the 
legal constitution of courts, of the rulea of evi- 
dence, and of the eighteen titles of law, as usual 
in other law-books, it is confined exclusively to the 
local usages of Malayilam, which are often in 
direct opposition tothe Smritis. The language 
of this work is sometimes entirely pure, and 
sometimes so intermixed with declined and con- 
jugated terms from the Sanskrit as altogether to 
lose its native idiom. 

Notes sy Da. Buewntc. 

Note A.—Mr. Ellis has gone too far in deriving 
Malayfijam from the Sin Tamil; for it is now 
pretty well certain that tho latter is, to a great 


ome ee nd 
CORRESPONDENCE AND MISCELLANEA. 


MODERN AVATARAS OF THE DEITY. 
Most readers of the Indian Autiquary must be 


aware that the great leaders of religions move- 
ments in India are believed by their followers to 


be descents (Avaldra) of portions (exéa) of the 


CORRESPONDENCE AND MISCELLANEA. 





scholars, Ea. Sowsnohanoee 8 tan bos DR 
what words be intended. ee I 

Note D.— —The people of Malabar (even in reading 
Sanskrit) substitute J for ¢, and } for d, in certain 

"Note Ba—Tt ms Unt Me, Bll we agin 

—It seems was 

supposing that the Tami] emcee 
positions are recent ; one is gested ina work of 
the 11th century a.p. 

Note F.—I hare marr stn oven bal 


tation is of remarkable histori- 
cal interest, for (taken with the essay on Télugu) 
it proves that before 1816 Mr. Eilis had already 
foreseen the possibility of comparative | 


‘tongues, 
but also in respect of the Drividian. Now it was 
not till 1816 (so Brunet says, and I must take his 


eeen or. heerdt of shiecaiak oh siti ho tee GGA 
in 1819. He must then, in future, be considered — 
one of the originators of one of the most remark- 
able advances in science in this centary. His 
unfortunate end—he was poisoned by accident—. 
prevented his doing much, for he was only forty 
whon he died, but he cannot be robbed of his due 
fame by the success of others more lucky than he 


was. 


Deity, The Hindds are generally réady to ac- 
knowledge that Christ Himself was an Avatdra. 
The god supposed to be most addicted to these de- 
scente is, of course, Vishnu. 

When I was in Gujarit a man named Kuvé re 


4 
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{familiarly Kuber) was living in a village called 
Sirsa (for Sdras4), near Anand, a station on the 
Bombay and Baroda railway. He belongs to the 
Koli caste and I believe, is still alive, but if so 
must be very old. As o youth he displayed 
much energy of mind and singularity of character. 
One day, after long fasting, abstract meditation, 
and religious ecstasy, he announced to those about 
him thata portion ofthe Supreme Being had deacend- 
ed in his person. His next idea was to proclaim 
that he had a direct mission from God to make 
a new revelation of the truth. Very soon he 
attracted a number of admiring hearers, who in 
due course of time proceeded to worship him, and 
present him with daily offerings. 

I have been told by my friend Judge Gop&l Rao 
Hari Deshmukh that his followers, who call them- 
selves Hari-jana,and are known by the name of 
Kyber-bhaktas, are very numerous. They are 
variously redkoned at about eighteen or twenty 
thousarfd persons, and are regularly divided into 
holy men or clergy teddAu) and laity (grihastha). 
The former cither itinerate as missionaries, or pre- 
side over the temples of the sect, many éf which are 
found in the villages around N eridd, in Gujarit. 
I ought to state, however, that I spent a long day 
at Neriéd but met with no proofs of the existence of 
any large numbers of the sect in the town itself. 
Fach temple has two teachers, who collect a certain 
mumber of disciples every day and read to them 
extracts from the Purdyas or other writings 
prescribed by their leader. The doctrine they 
inculeate is, I believe, 9 purified form of the 
Vaishnava creed. 

Other bodies of sectarian religionists exist 
throughout India, who are unable to hold together 
as distinct sects for any considerable time after the 
death of their leaders. I saw the shrine of a man, 
described to me as a saint, named Parindma, at 
Kaira. It contained no image, but simply his 
couch or seat (gddf) and the vestments worn at 
death. No one could tell me much about him, 
but I was made to take off my shoes on entering 
his sanctuary. Only a few hundreds of his followers 
remain, and these are gradually being ro-absorbed 
into the vortex of Hinduism. 

The same applies to the disciples of a man 
named H ari-k ris hoa, who laid claim to great 
sanctity of character, He died not long ago in 
Gajarft,and is said to have attracted a large number 
of adherents during his lifetime, but I could obtain 
very few partioulars about his life or doctrines. 

This kind of religious hallucination, however, is 
not confined to the inhabitants of Asia. In the 
Times of Angust the 24th and 27th there is a 
curious account of a man named David Lazzaretti, 
who was killed a few days before in an encounter 


with the Italian police. He lived somewhere in 
Tuscany, and was called by his followers “David 
the Saint.” This man gave himself out to be Christ 
descended upon earth. He chose twelve 

and surrounded himself by a large number of 
disciples, who built for him s kind of half hermit- 
age balf church, on the summit of Monte Labro. 
His followers are called Lazzarists. 

Perhaps the most interesting instance of alleged 
Avatdra is that of a celebrated Brahmanical saint or 
ascetic (saunydef) named Dat titre ya—supposed 
to have lived in Central India about the 10th century 
ofourersa. He is believed to have been a manifes- 
tation of the Hinda trinity inhuman form. Portions 
of the essences of Brahm&, Vishnt, and Siva be- 
came united, and descended, it is alleged, in his 
person. Many temples dedicated to his honour 
are scattered over the Maratha Country. I saw 
one much by pilgrims at W4i, near 
Mahdbaleévar. It contained theimage of a man 
with three heads. I observed that many persons 
were worshipping with apparent devotion at the 
shrine. I spoke to one or two of the most intelli- 
gent, and questioned them as to the precise nature 
of their creed, but could get no satisfactory reply. 
Datt&treya is the name of a well-known sage 
mentioned in various Sanskrit writings, as well as 
in modern vernacular books; but any information 
about his worship as at present condneted in 
different parts of India would be highly interest. 
ing. Whether it is to furnish any trust- 
worthy details of his real history may be doubtful, 
but legends about him still. current among the 
people might be collected, and if collated with 
earlier legends would be fall of interest. An 
account of other modern reformers or revivalist 
leaders whoclaim, or are believed by their disciples, 
to be partial Acatdres of the Deity, would also be 
acceptable as illustrating the present condition of 


Again, can noone improve our knowledge on the 
subject of animal worship, plant worship, pebble 
worship, and the existing state of such superstitions 
in India? TI have been told that there is a temple 
in Bengal dedicated to a cat. Are cats in that part 
of Indin believed to be pervaded by portions of the 
essence of Deity? Has any one seen actual pajd 
performed to a cat? Many interesting articles 
on Indian folklore and religious life have appeared 
in the columns of the Indian Antiquary. May they 
be continued! I would not undervalue the good 
work done by those scholars who are devoting 
themselves to the deciphering of inscriptions, but 
the whole life of a people is not inscribed on these 
ancient monuments. 

I appeal to all readers of the Indian Anti. 
especially to all who are, or have been, resident in 
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districts of the Marith& Country and Central India, 
and in districts not much frequented by Earopeans 
—for assistance in throwing more light on the 
réligious idiosyncrasies of our Indian fellow- 
subjects. 


Ouford, September 1878. 


Mostzr WrottaMs, 





ADDITIONS TO ARCH ZOLOGICAL NOTE 
NO, XX. (supra, page 176). 

In farther illustration of the use of miniature or 
toy pottery in prebistorictimes, Canon Greenwell, in 
his very elaborate work, British Barrows, describes 
“very diminutive vessels of pottery an inch high” 
foand in Yorkshire barrows (p, 317), and aga:n 
observes, “toy weapons and implements are 
sometimes found in barrows, and commonly in 
Denmark” (p. 361). Dr. Ferdinand Keller, in his 
work on The Lake Dwellings of Switzerland and 
Europe, translated by J. E. Lee,—a complete .re- 
pertory of all that is known on the sabject,—es- 
timates the number of earthenware vessels found 
at Méringen, on the Lake of Zug, at several bhun- 
dretis ; “the smallest are only as big aa a walnut- 
shell, and have been used aa children's play- 
things, or as vases for perfumes” (p. 175). 
Some of the vessels figured (plates 24, 30, 83) 
perfectly correspond with archaic Indian forms, 
with round or pointed bottoms; and earthen 
circlets or rings for sapporting or keeping them 
upright, which are so abundant in Indian cairns, 
are equally numerous in the lake-dwellings. 

The remarks in the ‘ Note’ under review, that 
handles to cairn-pottery are a feature very rare in 
Europe will not hold good, at least as regards the 
lake pottery, in which handles are rather the rule 
than the exception in the lake-remainson both sides 
of the Alps. Vases with four short legs have also 
been found (Lake Dwellings, plates 106, 151), and 
vessels on four short feet have been discovered by 
Canon Greenwell in British barrows (pp. 88, 89). 
It may be added that rade clay figures of animals 
are found in the Iake-dwellings (plate 1558), as 
well as in Nilgiri cairns and the site of old Troy; 
and further, with respectto the strange custom 
of disjointing bodies for barial, Canon Greenwell's 
researches show that bodies were very frequently 
laid in the barrows piecemeal,and Colonel Meadows 
Taylor remarked the same appearances in cairn 
burials in Central India. 

In the ‘ Note’ thé svastita is mentioned as first 
appearing on the pottery of archaic Greece and the 
Hissarlik relics, bot it must-now be pushed back 
to probably earlier times, for it has been found 
stamped on clay remains in s lake-dwelling on the 
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stamp ur seal with which the impressions were 
made; the seal is a clay cone 14 inches long; a 
copy of the bottom, taken from plate 161 of Dr. 
Keller’s work (see page 339) is annexed; the 

sens et ee ee 


centric circles there is “a cacao 
or svastika; hence the remark in the ‘ Note’ that 
the svestika is unknown on Mexican remains may 
any day be set aside. 
Loudon, 3rd August 1878. 
M. J. W. 


THE FIRE-ARMS OF THE HINDUS. 
oe oe 


worthy evidence of the knowledge of fire-arms 
(in the sense in which we use the term) in Indie 
inthe early times referred to,—that is, before the 
use of gunpowder in Europe,—reference may be 
invited to an article on the subject in the Journal 
of the Aviatic Soviety of Bengal, 1876, Vol. XLV. 
Part I. No. 1, where, at page 44, ancient Hinds fire- 
weapons are noticed. There seems every reason 
to believe that they were missiles carrying fire, 
ee ee 
R. 


THE TELEPHONE, 
Sra—I beg to suggest, through the medium of 


The word ia 24, from Persian_»9° meaning 
far, and »° from wi to speak. The word literally 
means speaker from a distance, and is coined on the 
analogy of ¢2%Ml+1 (‘telescope’), which literally 
means observer from a distance. Like 424+, the 
word ¢%4 I trust will be equally acceptable to 
the Marfth!, Hindust&al, and Persian 
and also to the vernaculars of Bengal and 
mertesstehenbiel rma cohen! = 


in them. Le 
Soninn Kivasst Kuamsiri. 


Lake of Bourget, in Savoy, together with the Malabar Hill, Beptember W5th, 1878. 
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BOYA. 

The Biya in the interesting Chalukya grant 
published by Mr. Fleet, ante, p. 189, is a Telugu 
term adduced by Mr. 0. P. Brown in his Telugu- 
English Dictionary. Béya, or ita ‘faller form 
Béyadu, is explained by Kirdta, Sabara, and Md- 
taiigasadriéa, ‘a forester, a mountaineer.’ Mr. 
Brown knew also the form Béyidu (the shorter 
form being Béyi), which he explains as follows :-— 
“ Béyidu, a Boyid or mountaineer: this title was 
borne by some chieftains, as Avare béyidu, Méra 
boyidu, Gondlapréti boyidu.” 

F. Krrret. 
Esslingen (Wiirtemberg), 30th August 1878. 


A CHRONICLE OF TORAGAL. 


Sm,—At Ind. Ant., Vol. V., p.33, under the 
title of A Chronicle of Toragal, I published a trans- 
lation of a Canarese document, part of which was 
evidently drawn from some copper-plate grant 
or stone-tablet inscription. This part of the do- 
cument commences with the words “May it be 
well! Reverence to Sambhu", &., p. 34 4, L 
20, and extends to the end of my translation. 

I have not yet met with the original inscription; 
nor have I as yet been able to satisfy myself as to 
the identity of king Jayaéékhara, the maker 
of the grants recorded in it, 

But I find that a translation of the same in- 
scription is given by Mr. Wathen as No. 5 of his 
Ancient Inscriptions on stone and-copper, at Jour. 
R, As. Soc., Vol. IL, p. 386, and Vol. V., p. 173. 
He calls it ‘Mr. Munroe’s Ddnapatra’, and states, 
* It was taken, I believe, from some ancient build- 
ing in the Karnitaka, and was transiated by the 
late Mr. Munroe, of the Madras Civil Service." 

This Mr, Munroe is probably the Sab-Collector 
of ShélApur, who, with Mr. Thackeray, the Politi- 
cal Agent and Collector of D 
was killed in 1824 in the insurrection at Kittar, 
(See Mr. Stokes’ Historical Account of the Belyaum 
District, p.81; where, however, the name is spelt 
‘Munro.’) If so, the temple from which the in- 





Thus, notably ‘Powali’ is written instead of 
*Padvalli’, and the name of the king is given as 
‘Jayaéathkars’insteadof‘Jayadékhara,’ 
T have no doubt that the names, as written in the 


* Tt is to be regretted that trace 
found of Mr. Wathen’s fauehey hee kone 
made in vain for them, aed it © toned 
tee tote at alk then, aad i i fated Hey ar he 


copy supplied to me, are correct. The details of 
the date,—Silivahana-Saka 1008, the Ks haya 
sarivatsara ; Sunday, the tenth day of the bright | 
fortnight of the month Pushyaor Pausha; 
under the Bharant sakshatra; at the time of the 
sun's commencing his progress to the north,—are 
given correctly in the translation published by 


J, F. Frorer. 
20th July 1878. 


HIWAN THSANG’S ACCOUNT OF PULIKES! 11. 
AND MANARASHTRA. 

The kingdom of Mo-ho-la-ch'a (Mah&r&shtra) 
is nearly six thousand Ui (1290 miles) in circuit. 
The capital, towards tbe west, is near a large 
river; its circumference is thirty 1i.* The soil is 
rich and fertile, and produces abundance of grain, 
The climate is warm; the manners are and 
honest. The natives ore tall, and haughty and 
supercilious in character, Whoever does them a 
service may count on their gratitude; but he that 
offends them will not escape their revenge. If 
any one insult them, they will risk their lives to 
wipe ont that affront. If one apply to them in 
difficulty they will forget to care for themselves 
in order to flee to his assistance. When they have 
an injury to avenge, they never fail to give warn- 
ing to their enemy; after which each puts on his 
cuirass and grasps his spear in his hand. In 
battle they pursue the fugitives, but do not slay 
those who give themselves up, When a general 
has lost d battle, instead of punishing him cor- 
porally, they make him wear women's clothes, 
and by that force him to sacrifice his own life. 
The state muintains a body of dauntless cham- 
pions to the number of several handreds. Each 
time they prepare for combat they drink wine 
to intoxicate them, and then one of these men, 
spear in hand, will dofy ten thonsand enemies, 
If they kill a man met upon the road, the law 
does not punish them. Whenever the army com- 
mences ® campaign these braves march in the 
van to the sound of the drum. Besides, they intoxi- 
cate many handreds of naturally fierce elephants. 
At the time of their coming to blows they drink 
also strong liquor, They run in a body, tram- 
pling everything undor their feet. No enemy can 
stand before them. The king, proud of possess- 
ing these men and elephants, despises and 
the neighbouring kingdoms. He is of the race 
of the Tv'a ti-1i (Kshatriyas) ; his name is Py-lo- 
hi-che (Pulikés ty, His ideas are large and pro- 
a. Mr. Wathen died at the Cape of Good Hope 


in 
i an Vatépipira now Biddmi—Ind. Ant, vol. v. 
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found, and he extends widely his sympathy and 
benefactions, His subjects serve him with per- 
fect self-devotion. At present the great king 
St1&ditya* carries his victorious arma from the 
east to the west, he subdnes distant people and 
makes the neighbouring nations fear him; but 
the people of this kingdom alons have not sub- 
mitted. Although he be often at the head of all 
the troops of the five Indies, though he has sum- 
modned the bravest generals of all the kingdoms, 
and though he has marched himself to punish 
them, be has not yet been able to vanquish their 
Opposition. From this we may judge of their 
warlike habits and manners. The men love study, 
and follow st the same time the teachings of 
heresy and of truth. There are a hundred con- 
vents, which contain nearly five thousand de- 
yotees, and where they study alike the greater and 
lesser vehicles." They reckon a hundged temples 
of the gods; the heretics of various sects are 
exceedingly numerous. 

Within and outside the capital are raised five 
stdpas. In all these p the four past Bud- 
dhas have sat, and eae Vise elec 
have left the marks of their feet. These monu- 
ments were constructed by king Wu-yeu (ASoka). 
There are other stipes in stone and brick, but 
they are so numerous that it would be difficult to 
mention all. 

A short distance to the south of the town there 
is an ancient convent, in the middle of which is 
seen a stone statae of Kiean-tseu-tasat-p'u-sa 
(Avaldkitéérvara Bédhisattva)? The 
effects of his divine power are manifested in secret : 
those who apply to him obtain for the most part 
the objects of their vows. 

On the eastern frontiers of the kingdom there 
is a great mountain which shows summits heaped 
one upon another, chains of rocks, peaks in double 
rank, and scarped crests. Of old there was s 
convent there, which had been formed in a gloomy 
valley. Its lofty walls and deep halls occupied 
large openings im the rocks and rested against the 
peaks; its pavilions and its two-storied towers 
were backed by the caverns and looked into the 
valley.* 

This convent had been built by the Iv-han 
"O-che-lo (the Arhat Achira)’ This Arhat ori- 


should be re-born. It appeared that in this king- 
dom she had received the body of a woman, The 
Arhat speedily went thither with the object of 





* This is araaverthann 68 Kanayj, of which Hiwan 
Thaang’s scoount has already been ante, pp. 196-202. 

"The Mihdydes and the Hinayhne” 1¥ 

* Vide ante, p. 197, nu. 8. 


converting her and to assist her as circum: 


might require. Having entered the village to ask 


| 
F 
| 


the power of the vows of the Lo-han (the 
to some people this prodigy is. 
to the efficacy of his snpernstural 
according to others, it is due 
medical knowledge. Bat 
vain into its history; it 
the explanation of this 


i 


iets 
Si 
He 


them are represented the events of the life of 
Ju-lai (the Tathdgata) in all the places where he 


filled the réle of a Bodhisattva, the happy 


Outside the gates of the convent, to the south 
and to the north, right and left is an elephant in 
stone. I have heard say by the people of the 
country that at times these (four) elephants give 
vent to terrible roars that make the earth tremble. 
In old times Ch'in-na-p'w-ea (Jina Bodhisattva) 
often stopped at this convent. 

On leaving this kingdom he (Hiwan Thsang) 
travelled about a thousand li (200 miles) to the 


( 
liv. xi, vol. II. pp. 149-153, 
* This seems to refer to 

vide 


a a 


, 
9 
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METRICAL VERSIONS FROM THE 
MAHABHARATA. 
BY J. MUIR, D.O.L., LL.D. PaD. 
(Continued from p. 207.) 
ABILITY NECESSARY FOR ACQUIRING KNOWLEDGE. 
Mahdbhdrata, ii. 2845; x. 178f. ; ii. 1945. 
No teaching e’er a blockhead shows 
What's right, what's wrong, or makes him sage; 
No child in understanding grows 
Mature in sense with growing age. 
The wise who proffer learning’s boon 
To stupid men, their labour waste: 
Though filled with juices sweet, a spoon 
Their pleasant flavour cannot taste. 
Bat able men, though tanght in haste, 
Truth, right, and wrong, can quickly learn. 
The feeling tongue and palate taste, 
And flavours sweet and sour discern. 
Goop PRACTISED BECAUSE IT 18 DUTY. 
Mahdbhdrata, xii. 5906. (Compare xii. 1327.) 
"Tis not for gain, for fame, from fear, 
That righteous men injustice shun, 
And virtuous men hold virtne dear; 
An inward vote they seem to hear, 
Which tells that duty must be ‘done. 


Erport, SOT SUCCESS, THE TEST OF GOODNESS. 
Mahdbhdrata, vy. 3313. 

The man who toils with all his strength 

A high and righteous end to gain, 

May fail,—but has not wrought in vain : 

His merit gains its meed at length. 

Disazcann or Goop Anvice. 

Mhdbhdrata, +, 4348. 

That self-willed man his foes delights 

Who, ill advised, the counsel slights 

Of those sage friends who wish him well, 

And how to help him, best can tell. 





NECROLOGY., 

It is quite probable that the masterly Annual 
Review of the Hindust&ni language and literature 
which appeared with great punctuality during the 
past twenty years will no longer be published, as 
ita gifted and experienced author is now no more, 
M. Héliodore Garcin de Tassy died on the 2nd 
of September, in his 85th year; ho was a member 
of the Institute, President of the Asiatic Society 
of Paris, professor in the school of living Oriental 

and member of the principal learned 
societies of Europe and of India; a Knight of the 
Legion of Honour, Commander of the Order of St. 
Jacques of Portagal, Cavalier of the Pole Star of 
Sweden, &o., do. 

When the French Asiatic Society was establish- 
ed in 1821, under the of the great 
Orientalist, Baron Silvestre de Sacy, M. Garcin de 





Sppears that he was not only well acquainted with 
Hindi and Urdu, which he taught in bis capacity 
of professor, but also with Arabic, Persian, and 


: 


Kurdn appeared in 1874, but some of his 
works, ¢.g.the Memoir on the Musalmdn 
Names and Titles, his edition and tran 
the Bag o Bahér, or ‘ Garden of Spring,’ 
lately been republished. 

M. G. de Taasy had absolutely no_ri 


Fk 





val on the 
continent in the special branch of Hindi and 
Urda literature, and the vacuum left by him can 
be neither easily nor quickly filled. E. R. 
NOTES. 


review of the ancient Persian creed, it contains 
sufficient information for all practical purposes. 
We would commend it¢ perusal to all who desire 
to become acquainted with the réligionof Zoroaster, 
Itis published by A. Roman & Co. of San Francisco, 

The Revue Politique et Littéraire announces. the 
discovery by M. de Gubernatis of several un- 
pablished translations in Italian of Sanskrit 
writings, including two cantos of the Rdmdyana 
by Marco della Tombs, a Capuchin missionary, 
who resided in Bengal and Nep4l from 1758 to 
1770. M. de Gubernatis was charged by tho 
Minister of Public Instruction to publish a part of 
these translations for the meoting of Orientalists at 








~, 


w 
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TRACES OF A DRAVIDIAN ELEMENT IN SINDHI. 
BY Rev. GEORGE SHIRT, M.R.A.S. 


OCH ts been done of late yours to eln- 
cidate the nature and structure of the 
Sindhi language ; but the labours of those who 
have written with i whom Dr. 
Trampp stands “ facile princepe’'—still leave a 
large and most difficult field open for farther 
investigation. 

It is quite true that Sindhi is a daughter of 
the Ssiskrit Iangaage, but at the same time 
it mast be borne in mind that it is not alto- 
gether of pure blood. The essential parts of 
its grammar are undoubtedly of Saiskrit 
origin ; but one very important property—its 
use of pronominal affixes—connects it with the 
Iranian though it far outstrips 
them in the use of them. Most of the words 
that are from Saiskrit we can easily trace to 
them source, and the same may be said of 
the words brought in from Arabic and Per- 
sian by the Mahammadans; but when all the 
Saiskrit, Arabic, and Persian words have 
been eliminated there is still a large residuum 
of such words as Mr. Beames, in his Compara- 
tive Grammar, calls deshiste—so large, in fact, 
that it would almost be possible to compose a 
discourse and use only this class of words. 
Whence have these words come ? There can, 
I imagine, be little doubt that they are a rem- 
nant of the language spoken in Sindh before 
the Aryan immigration, which probably drove 
the Drividian part of the .ancestors of the 
Brahbuis to the hills, and incorporated some of 
the inhabitants of Sindh into its lowest caste. 
If so many pre-Saiskritic or deshist words 
are to be found, it becomes an important and 
interesting question whether Sindhi grammar 
shows any traces of a similar influence. I 
believe such traces are to be found. 

1. Every word in Sindhi must either end in 
® vowel or a very slight nasal. This vowel is 
® very short one, and is hardly perceptible to 
foreign cars—at least Englishmen and Persians 
generally fail to pronounce it. The existence of 
such a thing becomes palpable enough when a 
Sindhi speaks English, unless great pains have 
been taken with his pronunciation. He cannot 
tell you that he has studied in the Government 







sdmust anjémis kiyo, ‘1 entered into an engage 
ends in either a nasal or a very short vowel rowel ; 
and if sentences were to be accumulated » thoa- 
sand fold the result would be the same, wit! ta 
Comparative Grammar of the i dian 





exception must end in a vowel; and if it has 
not naturally a vowel of its own w is to be suffixed 
to Saiiskrit derivatives * * © Though this 
u is always written, it is often dropped in pro- 
nunciation. In modern Canarese a similar rule 
holds * * * The Tami] role with regard 
to the addition of to words which end in a 


Sindhi. The followi verte, Rowever, ire 
to the : ; 

“Sie ote Saw aia 

jdpind to be born. ™ 
dhopant to be washed. L pew 
mdpané to be measured. 

khdpan® to be expended. 

dhdpané to be satiated. 

chhupdni to be touched (by any pollated thing). 


* Dr. Caldwell's Comparative Dravidian Grammar, Rod od. p. 7. 
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In this list it will be noticed that p is the 
consonant immediately preceding the infinitive 


with the Dravidian root po, ‘ to go,’ which may 
be used in that class of languages to help to 
form the passive voice. That p should have 
this meaning would be strictly analogous to 
the supposed meaning of the Saiskrit y, and 
to the use of shudan in Persian, which of old 
meant ‘to go,’ as does the same word in Balichi, 
an ancient sister of Persian. Hindustdni pas- 
sives, it need hardly be mentioned, are formed 
by the use of jénd, ‘to go.’ 

3. Sindhi dislikes double letters, except it be 
the same consonant that is doubled, or one of 
the double letters be a liquid. A comparison of 
the following Saiskrit words with the same in a 
Sindhi dress will exhibit this dislike :— 


Saiskyit. Sindhi 
&tma Atima 
stri isitri 

vastit vathti 
prinin pirint 
tvart: tirita 


This tendency is illustrated in the modification 
which some English words undergo in passing 
into Sindhi, ¢.g. 


English. Sindhi. 
school isikdla 
street isitrite 


This dislike to double consonants is very marked 
in the Drvidian languages, though it is only 
fair to confess that it is not by any means con- 
fined to them: it is, however, decidedly non- 

4. The postpositions used to serve the office 
of case-terminations are, as Dr. Trumpp shows, 
beyond a doubt from Saiskrit; but I believe 
it will be found upon examination that they 
were made to fit a Drividian mould. Khe 
is the sign of the dative,-and is from the 
Saiskrit krite; bat suppose the Dravidian ku 
or kha (for Sindhi is fond of aspirates) to have 
been known before the Hindus brought krite, 
it is easy to understand that in the struggle 
of these two forms for existence the resultant 
was khe, 

Again, the sign of the ablative is 4a, though 
kh&& is frequently used, being a compound of 
khe and 44; but this da is traceable to the 


Saiskrit ablative termination dt. Still in Brahai 
the sign of the ablative is én or idn, and, as 
Brahui has a large and important Dravidian 
element in it,—scarcely anything else, in fact, in 
its grammar,—it is not likely that it owes its 
ablative termination to any Saiskritic influence 
whatever. It is therefore, I think, highly pro- 
bable that the Hindus found some such affix as 
dn or idn already doing daty for their dt in the 
Indus Valley ; and so their dental was displaced 
by anasal—an operation probably requiring some 
little effort on their part, but natural enough to 
the sons of the soil. 

5. The following words will, most of them, 
I believe, show their parentage to be unmistak- 


ably Dravidian :— 

Sindhi. Drdvidian. 
pirhinés to obtain per 
solani to divulge éol (Tamil) 
kirdro old kira 
kauro pungent kara (Tamil) 
kudani to leap kiidi( do. ) 
khotani to dig kott ( do. } 
manjt @ stool méanrt( do, ) 
karandi a ladle kirandi (do. ) 
tari a stake — ( do. ) 


vent abuse 

orihi, drihii unfathomable ir gts 

tirkad Oia nae Ace: tipippi( do. ) 
er 


khata @ cot katt 

olrra Sorchead nerri 

vit speech vay (mouth) 

sorho narrow Sirrikki 

pira halo pirei (wazing 
ait 3 


moon) 
mindhit beginning miindii (front) 
odhiint to dress fida 
6. The following list of words which are 
neither of Saiskrit, Iranian, nor Semitic 
and yet are common to Sindhi and Brahui, is 


interesting :— 

Sindhi, Brakui. 
manjhandi midday manjan 
kopiri skull 
pint calf of the innf 
cbtigt puch leg en (leg) 
thinthi elbow tat 
thama garlic hag 
kh&ri a hamper 
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Sindhi. Brahui, as is to be found in Sindhi and Brahui. More- 
rimbi a chisel rambi over, the Brabuis and Sindhis have had little 
jhira cloudiness jar (mist) intercourse with each other for centuries— 
lakti . ee ae a one being a fierce marauding people; and the 
si nevie4 ae Hs Stinds  tKwhe (ookon) other tame and peaceable, given to the gentle 
khabira Saleadora olosides khibar aris of S005 aS ageeerere: | 
bholiro monkey bola There is another point in connection with 
gingo dumb ging the Brahuis which ought to be mentioned, 

This list might easily be extended, but it is | though it will not furnish us with the explans- 
already long enough for our purpose. tion we are in search of. In some parts of 


7. It remains for me to try and account for 
these apparent traces of Drividian grammar and 
words in Sindhi, and for a certain almost com- 
mon vocabulary in Sindhi and Brahai. A 
glance at the map will show that the Brahuis 
and Sindhis are close neighbours,—their borders, 
in fact, touch each other,—and imagination might 
easily be tempted to lay hold of this fact as a 
sufficient solution; still, if it did, it would be 
wrong. The English and Welsh have been 
equally close neighbours for centuries, and on 
the borders of the two countries there have been 
many people who spoke the two languages, 
yet the vocabularies of these two nations 
will affurd no auch common meeting-ground 


Sindh there are scattered members of the Mari 
tribe of Brabuis, but these are neither numer- 
ous nor influential, and they have left their 
mother-tongue for the language of the country. 

If the grammatical points noticed above are 
Drividian, and the first list of words be from 
the same source, it cannot be that Sindhi 
has received them through the Brahui language; 
for these laws do not obtain in Brabni, neither 
are the words of the first vocabulary to eral 
found in that language. 

They are a pure inheritance of the Sindhi 
people ; and I believe they point to the fact that 
the Indus Valley was = home to some part of the 





MASONS’ MARKS FROM OLD BUILDINGS IN THE NORTH-WEST 
PROVINCES OF INDIA. 
BY H. RIVETT-CARNAC, Esq, B.C.S., CLE, MRAS, F.SA, &o. 


The accompanying notes and sketches of 
masons’ marks to be seen on stones of the an- 
cient buildings of the districts through which 
I have marched during a recent tour may per- 
haps be of interest to some of your readers, 

Without searching through the many volames 
that have been written on Indian antiquities, to 
which I cannot refer whilst in camp, it is not 
easy to say whether these marks have ever been 
described or figured before. Imay perhaps be 
going over the ground which in this respect has 
already been explored more carefally than I can 
pretend to attempt to do. But even if the work 
has been done before, the information may be 
contained in volumes to which all of your 
readers have not ready access, and the present 
notes may perhaps, therefore, be considered 
worthy of a place in the Indian Antiquary.* 

The subject has not, I am aware, escaped 
the attention of General Cunningham, of the 


Archmological Survey of India. In his paper 
on the ruins of Sarnith (published in the 
Jour. As. Soc. Beng. vol. xxxii.) the existence 


of these marks is noticed, and in his instruc- 


tions to his Assistants (published in vol. IIT. 
of his Reports) is the following paragraph :— 
“ The stones shoald also be carefully examined 
for masons’ marks, which are seldom absent from 
old buildings, and which, if numerous, will servo 
to give a tolerably complete alphabet of the 
characters in use when the structure was 
erected.” 

Sketches of the masons’ marks are not, bow- 
ever, to be found in General Cunsingham’s 
account of Sarnith above referred to, nor have 
I been able to find any notes or sketches of 
them in his well-known volume on the Bhilsa 
Topes, or in the published Reporte of the Archa- 
ological Survey. Whilst marehing about, I hope 
by degrees to qualify for the grade of Honorary 


1 See a paper by Mr. Walhouse, ante, vol. IV. pp. 302-206.—Ep. 
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Assistant to the Director General in his valuable | 


efforts to collect information regarding all 


matters of antiquarian interest: seattered over 


India. I have therefore observed his instruc- 
tions, and now send you the result. 
Masons’ Marks at Sarnith, 

The first group of sketches on the accompany- 
ing plate contains some of the marks to be seen 
on the sandstone blocks of what is known as the 
“ Dharmek Stipa," at Sarnith, near Bandras. 
These interesting remains have often been de- 
seribed, and chap, III. of Fergusson's History 
af Indian Architecture contains two engravings 
of the stipa, 

Wilford, in As. Res. vol. ix. quoted by Fer- 
gusson, gives the tradition that the stdpa was 
erected by the sons of Mohipila, and destroyed 
or (as suggested by Fergusson) interrupted, by 
the Mohammaduns in 1017, before its completion 
(History of Indian Architecture, p. 63). General 
Cunningham, on the other hand, infers from the 
characters of an inscription found within the 
stipa that the building belongs to the sixth 
century of our era. Perhaps the marks, some 


of which appear to be letters similar to those | 


of the Bhilsa ingeriptions, may be of help in 
determining the question of the date of the 
work. The outer facing of the building has in 
many places been stripped off by decay, or by 
Muhammadan iconoclasts, leaving exposed the 
solid blocks of sandstone of which the lower 
part of the stépa is built, 

It is on these inner blocks that the masons’ 
marks, here figured, are fand. Each stone 
has most probably on one of ita sides a mark 
of some sort or other, made by the mason 
or the contractor, for ready recognition, after 
the stone was quarried or shaped. Only such 
marks as are on the outside faces of the stones 
exposed are to be seen; and those now noticed 
do not, perhaps, represent one-thousandth 
part of the marks on the stones composing the 
building. The same marks reeur often, sug- 
gesting that the stones on which they are 
cut are the work of the same mason. Tha 
characters or symbols are generally about four 
inches in length, and from two or three inches 
in breadth. The sketches in the accompanying 
plate show them in the position in which they 
ere seen in sifu, but many of them were most 

* The Pali lotter 7.—Ep, 





probably inverted at the time the stones were 
placed in position. Thns Nos, 1 and 4 of the 


| Sarnith series are evidently the same sym- 


bol, one or other of which has been turned 
upside down. 

A rough attempt has been made to group the 
marks according to classes: thus Nos. 1 to 7 
show thetriangle," a favourite masons’ mark, and 
one which can easily be cut with a chisel on 
soft sandstone, These marks are, if I remem: 
ber right, the most common at Sarnath, 

The next group, comprising the marks from 
8 to 18, consists of symbols formed of rectangles.’ 
In most of the remaining marks two symbols 
will be noticed, as indicating, perhaps, that two 
masons shared in the working of the stone. 

The most noticeable of the marks are those 
figured at the commencement and at the end of 
the Sarnith group (No. 1). Thus, Nos, 1 to 4 
(No. 4 being No. 1 inverted) will be found to 
resemble the symbol of Dharma given in Fig. 
6, pl. 32 of Cunningham's Bhilea Topes. 

No. 49 is the well-known svastika, a favourite 
symbol on Baddhist remains, And here it may 
be noticed, en parenthise, that M. Bertrand, the 
Director of the National Museum at St. Germain- 
en-Laye, recently sent me a model of a small 
altar found in the Pyrenees on which is the 
svastika exactly similar to No, 49, 

No. 50 is probably intended to represent the 
Buddhist sacred tree ; whilst No, 5] is perhaps 
meant for the platform and tree so common 
on Buddhist coins. On a visit lately to 
Ajudhit (Paizibad) I obtained a large number 
of these coins, the rough tree symbols of which 


| bear a resemblance to the marks given at 


No, 51. 

In Nos. 52 to 61 several of the letters found 
in old inscriptions will, I think, be recognised, 
Thus 52 and 53 are the ¢ (turned sideways) of 
Asoka’s edicta, as given by Prinsep at p. 53, 
vol. IL of his Essays on Indian Antiquities, edit- 
ed by Thomas. The second symbol of No, 54 
is the » of the same alphabet, 

No. 55 is also an # from the same plate of 
Prinsep. The first figure of No. 56 is ¢, 
but the symbol is inverted on the stone. 

It may be noticed that this letter resembles 
the symbol of Mahadeva to be seen drawn in 
many places in Bandras, and which Mr. Camp- 
eee 


+ No. 8 may possibly be GF, and No. —se vol, 
V. p. 904, plate, fg: O--kp, 8? St No 1s 
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bell of Talay found at Ajndhil—vco Jour. As 

Soc. Beng. Jannary 1877, In a paper in the 
same journal, I have noticed the resemblance 
betwoen this symbol and tho marks found on 
many of the monoliths of Europe. 



















ee 57 is the n of the alphabet of Aéoka’s |. 


edicts (with the horizontal lines considerably 
lengthened) as given by Prinsep in the volume 
above quoted. No. 58 is the j used in what 
Prinsep callsthe alphabet of tho Western caves, 
but turned with the right side down. No. 59, 
rough cross, will be found figured in Prinsep, in 
one of his plates of the Manikyiila inscription 
and relics. 

The triangle and upright, the Inst of the two 
symbols in No, 60, and the lower one,—the 
circle with a line throngh it—in No. 61, resem- 
bling the Greek $, may both be found in the 
letters of the inscriptions given in the plates of 
Cunningham's Bhilsa Topes. Practised eyes, and 
readers whobave other books of reference athand, 
may perhaps be able to recognize otber letters 
and symbols among the marks herein given. 

A further and more careful examination would 
doubtless show many more marks on the stones 
of Sarndth than I have been ablo to notice here. 
At Jaunpur, as will be seen from the other groups 
on the plate which aceompanie this paper, the 
marks are much more elaborate and varied. 

At Jaunpur. 
From Baniiras I marched to Jaunpur, and 





there I had an opportunity of examining and iat 


noting some of the masons’ marks on the’ build- 
ings for which the ancient capital of the Sharki 
kings is celebrated. 

A description of these buildings, illustrated 
by plans and engravings, will be foundin Fergus. 
aon's Indian and Eastern Architecture, book VIL. 


chapter iv.; and General Cunningham, in hig E 
Archeological Reports, vol. IU, notices the | 


“ Jaunpuri Pathin” Architecture ander his sixth 
group of the Muhammadan period. 

The chief buildings now remaining are the 
fort (partly demolished), containing a» -amall 
mosquo and other buildings, a bridge which in 
1871 withstood ane of the most 
floods on record, and the Jumi' AtAJA and 
Lal Darwite’ masjids. 

The magons' marks figured in the 2nd, $rd, 
and 4th groups on the secompanying plates 
were found on the pillars and stones of the 
cloisters adjoining the maajids. 
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Masjid (2nd group), I would draw sitention to 
No. 1, in which I think may be recognized a 
rough representation of the Buddhist tree and 
platform, with the cobra erect to the right of the 
tree. These marks were noticed on a stone 
building built into the Hateway of the Jumi' 
Masjid. On the block « figure had been carved, 


but the carving had been partly defaced and the | 


figure turned inwards. 
In 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, also the Buddhist tree may, I 
think, be traced in the rode symbols. But §, 


it is trae, is not unlike the trident of Siva, and | 


the accompanying circle may perhaps be intend- 
ed to represent a Mahideva, But I have, in the 
frst instance, suggested the tree, aa the conven. 
tional renderings of the tree on Buddhist coins 
obtained recently at Ajudhid are not unlike the 

No.7 is tho svastiia again, similar to the 
markings on the Buddhist Stipa at Dhamek, 
Baniras, This symbol was, I understand, origi- 
nally Buddhist, but was eventually adopted by 
the Hindus and Jains, so the stone may have 
been the work, I suppose, of-cither a Baddhist, a 
Hindu, or a Jain. In 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, may be 
recognized, I think, attempts to represent the 
cobra. 


In No. 8 the cobras are intertwined in the well- 
known form of the caduceus, and cobras in this 
position are to be found carved on a stone at 
the Niga (or Cobra) well at Baniras. In 9 and 
9 the symbol has been turned upside-down, the 
original position of the stone having been altered 
on its being placed in sitd, 

The cireles of 13, 14, 15, 16, and the symbol on 
the right-hand side in No. 8, represent perhaps 
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the Mahideva and Yoni. In the donble tri- 
angles of Nos. 17 and 18 will be recognized the 
favourite masons’ mark, or Solomon's seal. 
The other marka do not call for special notice, 
gave that there is apparently an absence of any 
attempt at written characters as opposed to 

The tree and leaves or buds as in Nos. 19 to 
33 are common enough. The only marks bearing 
any resemblance to letters are those of 24 to 27. 

Taking next (group $) the marks on the 
stones at the Lil Darwizd Masjid, the most re- 
markable is the combination of symbol No. |, in 
the third series,—the triangle,—then a spear- 
head, then the snakes intertwined, and lastly 
what would seem to be the representation of a 
bow and arrow. The svastika, appears again in 
Noa. 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, the tres in No. 7. Noa. 8 to 
15 seem to be intended for leaves or buds. 
No. 16 is quite a new symbol, of a somewhat 
elaborate type. 

The stones of the Atila Masjid ore much 
richer in marks (group 4). But many of them 
are of types already noticed (see the second 





| Page of the plate). 


The familiar triangle recurs in Nos. 1 to 4. 
No, 7 is undoubtedly intended for the snakes. 
No. 8, which I at first took to be intended for 
the same symbol, is perhaps meant for a bird. 

A peculiar Baddhist symbol similar to that 
on many coins found at Ajudhia will be seen 
in. the centre of Solomon's seal of No, 44, No. 30 
is the sacred goose, perhaps. 

In 39 will be seen the cobra surmounted by 


| the Buddhist symbol noticed in the Dhamok 


markings 


orarsciet eee, 
NOTES ON THE KANPHATA Yoais. 
BY G. §. LEONARD, 5AIDPUR. 


Tue acknowledged head and guide of this 
religious sect of Yogis is said to have been 
one GorakhorGorakhnitha.' Thesect 


was originally designated by the name of | 


Niathas, or leaders, from their founder, A di- 
natha. The name Adindtha means ‘a 
leader or guide,’ from whom most of the suceeed- 
ing pirs of this order had the agnomen of Natha 
affixed to their proper names. In Upper Hin- 
dustin this word Nathji is used to denote in- 
discriminately a apiritoal guide of any order, 
just as Gori and Achirya are used in Bangili 


and Safiskrit. In its theological sense it ig 
restricted to # Saiva preceptor, as the surname 
of Gosain is confined to the professoraand guides 
ofthe Vaishnava faith. I was, however, gradu- 
ally extended to a cognomen of the deity Siva, 
whether worshipped in the form of a homan 
glatne, or that of hig more common prototype 
the Maga or phallus, as the emblems of Bad ri- 
niths, Sambhunitha, Pasa pati. 
nitha, and the equally far-famed liga of 
SomanAt ha. 


The Kinphat&s were afterwards denomi- 





* Por a valuable paper on the history of the KAnphités of Kachh vide ante, vol VIL. pp. 47.—Ep. 
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nated the Gorakhpanth I, or followers of 


Gorakhnaths,therenovator of their creed and 
doctrines,—in the same manner as the disciples 
of Dadu, Kabir, and Ninak were designated by 
the appellations of DAdu-panth is, Kabir- 
panthis,andNainakpantht!s, Gorakh- 


nitha, the acknowledged founder of the order, | 


is recorded in # Saiskrit treatise on Yoga philo- 
sophy, called the Hathadtptka, by | 
to have been the eighth in snocession to A di- 
nitha, the originator of the sect, and to have 
transmitted his doctrites in Sanskrit to posterity. 
The names of the leaders of this sect are 
thus given in the treatise:—SriAdinitha, 
Matsyendra,Sambara, Anan da-bhai- 
rava, Chandrangi, Mena, Goraksha, 
Virupiksha, Velassayan, &c. 
Gorakhndtha, socording to the anthori- 
ties of this sect and the Rekhtas of Kabir, is 
reckoned to be one of the nine eminent teachers 


of the Yoga system; and he is still more conspi- | 


cuous than the others from his having left written 


documents of his faith and precepts in some 


works of his composition in original Saiskrit, 
which no other of his sect had done either 
before orafterhim. Dr. H. H. Wilson has given 
@ list of thirty teachers of this faith from the 


Hathadtpikd cited above, and fixed the date of 


GorakhnAths in the fourteenth century, 


by assigning only the space of fifteen years to | 


each of his successors (vide Wilson's “Sketch 
of the Religious Sects of the Hindus” in yol, 


XVIL. p. 190/of the Asiatic Researches). Inthe | | 


Rekhtaz-of Kabir, however, printed in the Hindi 
and Hindustdni Selections by Captain Price, 
there occurs a distich in a controversial di 
between Ka birandGorakhnAtha which 
makes them contemporaries at the commence- 
ment of the fifteenth century, and states that 
Gorakbnitha was the sonof Matsyoan- 
dra, and grandson of Adinitha. 

The word kdnphéfé literally means ‘ ear-split,” 
and ia, like maki, ‘ nose-clipt,’ a vernacular term 
of reproach, applied contemptuonsly to this sect 
by the victorious Muhammadans, who in the 
same way made use of the epithet hind, ' black,” 
to the inhabitants of this country, and called 
every one kdfar, or ‘ infidel,” who professed a 
faith different from their own. The practice of 
boring holes in the ears (karna-bhedha) is an 
essential religious ceremony among the Hindus 


of all castes and tribes in general, but the 
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necessary for the initiation of a disciple, is 


Atmirim, | 
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custom of making a slit in the cartilage of the 
ear, and inserting rings or cylindera made of i 


horn, agate, or glass in the perforated part, a 
institution originating with Gorakhnatha, 
who for this reason is styled the founder of the 
Kinphatas, This practice was borrowed 


portunity of deriding the earrings 
ofGorakhn Atha while discussing with him 
his religions opinions and principles; a tetra- 


‘stich in the Bégho-Bahdr also accuses the 


by the account which Dr. Wilson has given of 
them in his “Sketch of the Hindu Secta” in the 
Avsiatig Researches, vol. XVIT. 

The devotees of Siva (perhaps the only rem~ 
nants of ancient yogis in India, except the P a- 
rambhafsa of Sankarichirya’s Vedantism) 
devoted to abstract meditation, Tho Kinphitis 
are of the same persuasion, with this difference 
orders of Sanydity are at liberty to visit holy 
places and perform distant pilgrimages, the 
their mafhas, or monasteries, and sometimes are 
even closely confined iu their guhas, or cells, for 
to this peculiarity occurs in the Hathadipika, 
and is thus translated by Dr. Wilson :— . 
“The Hatha-jogi should dwell ina well go- 
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The one incomprehensible 


verned and properly regulated country, which 

is fertile and free from disturbances, within a 

solitary cell within the precincts of a matha or 
uh 


AEKinphita is not allowed to lead a 
solitary, independent, or vagrant life, like the 
Parambaisas or Poribrajakas of the 
Vedic religion, or that of a mendicant asenjoined 


by the Smrittisdstras, Heis strictly prohibited, — 


according to the Hathadiptha, from having com- 
munication with the wicked, from sitting beside 
& fireplace, from walking in bye- ways, from early 
baths and fasts, and from all bodily austerities 
and penances enjoined in the 4dsfras, In con- 


tradistinction to the practicea of the Kan- | 


phitis it may be mentioned that early baths, 
and sitting by the fireplace, as also offering 
oblations to fire, are positive injunctions of the 
Vedas, and are extensively practised by Hindus, 
end a large number of itinerant and yagrant 
Sanyidisofothorsecta, Themain object of 
the superiors or heads of a Kanphata monastery 
is the attainment of spiritual perfection in the 
close recess of his solitary cell; while the chief 
employment of the novices is the practice of acta 
of charity and benevolence to every ane within 
the circuit of their monastery, 

The religion of the KanphAt is, aa pro- 
feased by their founder and preceptor, Gurt 
Gorakhbnitha, issimilar to that of all other 
Saiva sects—the monotheism, otherwise called 
Brahmaism, of the Upanishads and Vaddnia 
philosophy, which was widely propagated after- 
wards by its great champion, the venerable Sa n- 
karichirya, and his disciples, Anandagiri 
and others. and now upheld by the “Brihma 
Somaj of Calcutta. The only authentic account 
we haveofGorakhn ath a’sreligious teaching 
and principles is contained in the religions 
debates (goshfis) held between him and K a bir, 
and preserved in the RekAta verses of tho Intter, 
published in the Hindi and Hindustdni Selections 


of Captain Price, | 

Supreme Being, who is devoid of or beyond all 
attributes, is the object of their adoration. 
But as s being whose nature and properties are 
inconcsivable and inscrutable, and of whom 
nothing can be predicated compatible with the 
finite and imperfect notions of hamanity, can 
hardly be made an object of meditation or worship, 
certain attributes and properties were required 
for the purpose of meditation and imitation. To 
supply this want Gorakbniitha wrote a work, 
ealled the Goraksha-Sahasrandmd, containing a 
thousand attributive appellations of God, for 
the contemplation of his disciples. This book 
forms the creed of the sect, and requires not 
only the firm belief of its votaries in these at- 
tributes of the deity, bat their jap, or repeat- 
ing of those names in secret, and dhydén, or 
meditation on their import in silence. In the 
same manner the Vaishnavas have their 
thousand appellations of Vishnu, and the 
Sik (Asa bondred and cight names, and some- 
times more, for the goddess Sak ti (potentia), 
whom they adore. Thetwo Hindu sects known 
by the names of Satni misandDasnamts 
have respectively «hundred and ten epithets for 
their deities ; and the Muhammadans a hondred 
names of God and ninety-nine of Muhoam- 
mad, which they matter while telling their 
beads, and utter daring their prayers and devo- 
tions. But the mere jap, or muttering of these 
names, or the dhydn, meditation on their significa- 
tions, is not enough to aequit the Kanphatd of 
his responsibility as a yogi. He must endeavour 
to apply to himself the archetypes of divine 
perfection, and to secustom himself to imitate, 
resemble, and approximate them in his spirfinal 
nature, until he finds himself assimilated into 


| the divine essence, by his attaining to a state 


ofclairvoyance and ecstacy which liberates him 


| from the vicissitudes which mortal existences 


are subject to. 





SANSKRIT AND OLD CANARESE INSCRIPTIONS: 
BY J. F. FLEET, Bo. 0.5., M.BA.8, 
(Continued from p. 3h) 


No. XLVIIL 
At Ind, Ant., Vol. VL, p. 91, IT published 
(No. XXXI. of this Series) a copper-plate grant 
of the Western Chalukys king Vinay&- 
ditya. My transcription was made from No. 


3 of the photographs of copper-plate grants at 
the end of Colonel Dixon's Collection, Tho 


photograph was on too small a scale for a» 


| Hthograph facsimile to bo prepared from it. 
Bat this want has now been supplied through 
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PLS — <1 ---... _ 
the kind aasistance of the Rev. T. Foulkes of | raised rims to protect the writing. The in- 


Bengalir, who obtained the original plates on 
loan from the owner of them, and transmitted 
them to England, This has enabled me to give 
the details of the plates, and to.correct and com- 
plete my transcription and translation of them. 
Mr. Foulkes does not give the name of the 


owner of the plates; but states that he is tha | 


astrologer of the temple of the god Harihara 
at Harihar, and—though the grant was made 
toa member of the Vataya gitra,—that he 
belongs to the Kaéyapa'gitre. Tt is not 
known where the plates were found, or how 
they came into the possession of the family that 
now owns them. 

The plates are three in number, about 10)" 
long by 4)" broad. They have very decided 


scription commences on the inside of the first, 
and ends on the inside of the third, plate. The 


ring had not been out when the plates were re- 


ceived in England; it is about 9” thick, and 41” 


| in diameter. A facsimile of the seal has been 


given in the Pinte at p. 253 (No. 5) above ; itis 
slightly oval, about 11” by 1)”, and has the re- 
presentation of a boar, facing to the proper 
right, in relief on a countersunk pirhueee: 

The grant was made by Vinaydditya 
himself, at the request of the king of the AJ u- 
vos, and seems to have boon made to celebrate 


a vietory over that family. It is dated in the 


fourteenth year of his reign, on the day of the 
full-moon of Karttika, when Saka 616. (an. 


ED) Mah oe 


First 


wlsted ee 
[*] Svasti (1%) Jnyaty=ivishkritam Wishobr=vvirdham apes rtcantr: HIE aera 


[*] vanam vapuh [\(*] Srimatitm mola bhavanauiutéyanine Minaryegdtcnih Hl Hiriti. 


[*] sapta-ldka-mitribhis=sapta-matribhir-abhirabhi'varddhitinam Baise 











sniina-pa- 
(°] vitrikrita-gitrasya Sri-Puli*kés!(éi)-Vallabha-mabirijasya sdunh porikram-Akrinta-Vanava- 


(*] sy-idi-para-nripati-maydala-pranibaddha-viduddha-kirttih peri 


wre 
(°] bha-mahiraijas=tasy-iinma(tmn)jas=samarn-satieakia-akal-dt svara-s 


[°] Harshavarddhana-parijay-Spalabdha-paraméévar-aparn-niamadhiyah Satyi- 

["] éraya-Sri-prithi(thi)vivallabha- ete ee 

() tasya Vikraméiditya- paramésvara-bhattirakasya mati-sahiya-sihasa-mitra-sa- 
Second plate; firat side, 


(*] madhignta-nija-vatnéa-samuchita-chita-rijya-vibhavasya vividha-rasita-sith-saumars-mulkha- 
["*] gata-ripu-narapati-vijaya-samupalabdha-kirtti(rtti)-patik-ivabbisite-digantasya  himakara- 
("*] kara-vimala-kola-paribbova-vilays-hétu-Pallavapsti-parijay-inantars-parigrihtta- 

(**] Kaiich!-purasya ienmbbteih aa eal ical i we 


(**) gasya os an-anya-samavanalta®)-Kiifichipati- mapi-makata- 





[*") na-kamalasya teh namendiin-candigasvegelk Mrs tons Gameact EAMES a " pita- 
Bali(le)nduéékharasy=éva apni oben Fier ee oe 


[’ *] r=ijiaya 





he rncccboe te renin dens An? An noneceary oni on 5 and jay, i a the rowel (is irroqularly attaches 


| instead 
ir by eivint doulatat whether li is intended, or le. cdr ytinndie de 
But, Seay a tee Gta Basen pameges in which this nome * The part o r ts 
the role tu be when the vowel of the | facsimile. jy Ragga Ha erie Ltr 
Sree cyllable foo, then the vowel. of the, encondis:ayand | fad oh fallgie o& too amuaumre ie nian the facsimile, 
shen the vorel of fhe Sret sylinbte fe @; then the woWel of will be | =f 
ms Here, and in 4jhdpayati, 1 L 33, and vijidpunayd, L 26, | into the Anurrira, eo as to read like rif, instead of dri. 
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('*) balameayashtabbyal(bhyas) samasta-vishaya-prasamanid-vibita-/ ta* ]n-mand- 

nuram(rajijansh styonta-vateals- 

["] tvid=Yndhishti(sbthijrn iva Sri-rimatvdd=Visodéva iva orip-dthkudatvat-Paragorime 

iva réj-israyatva- 

["] d-Bharata iva Pallava-Kalam"bhra-K éra|a-Haihaya-Vila-Malava-Choéla-Pindy-idyah 

yén=A Juva-Gath (ga) ig-Adyni- 

(™) r-mmaulois-sama-bhrityatin=nitdh VinayAditya-SatyAdéraya-eri-prithivivallabha-ma- 
Second plate ; second ride. 

[*"] hirij-Adhirijo-paraméévara-bhattiraka's-sarvva(rvvA)n=¢vam=Ajiapaya*ti Cy) 

Viditam-asta yvéesmabhi(bhih) shédaé-Sttara- 

(™) shach(t)-chhatésho Sakn-varshéshv-ntltésho © pravarddhamiina-vijnya-rijya-sathvateard 

("] Haré(Frijsha-pora-pratyisanné = Karaiijapatra-grimam-adhivasati = vijaya-skandhivird 

Kirttikt(ka)-paurppa- 

(%) misyit  arimad-Ajuva-rija-vijfidpanay’ Viatsya-aagétrasya Srijarmmanal séma-yi- 

["] jinah pautriya Miradarmmanal putriya © idinadarmmopd = véda-véddrhga- 

[™)] paragiya, bacteria pee Ede(?de)volal-bhé(bha)gs Kiru-Kigimisi-. 

ee bidhi-parihir-dpété datiah [||*] — Per-Ggiga(ga)misi- 

grimn-paéchima-bhiiga(gt) krit-ikrita-kshétrah = [|*] Cha(é)tasya = ksbdtrasya 

(* si(sl)ma se a ll a ea I Sirighda(?da)-grima-si(si)mni Pili- 


[™] va(?)in | ‘© Karvvasurigola | tata(tab) Perbu(?jta | tata 
Third Plate. 

(™) Algt(ige Fre | tata '° Algola | tata(té)'® NittakalA j tata(tah) (* ptigagatva |'* 

Nérilgi(ige ?)- 


(i) re | tata(tab) | Kurupakere | tata(tl) [° dokshino-diium-Avritya Arakntta {(||) 
[*"] Tad=dgimibhir-asmad-vathéyai(r-a®]nyaié-cha rajabbir-ayur-sidvaryy-idinitn  vilasitam= 
achirithéa-chafcha- 


Taki sicehaiatibetescnor 
ne rvviiéshain ee nines bhagavata véde-vyiséna Vyistna[ |*) Bahubhi- 


) revvasndha rijabhis-Sagar-idibhir-yyasya yasyA yasyA(sya)~ yadd = bhirmi(mi)s= 
tasya = tasyn 

[™] tadi phalam il) Svan=ditum Caer dobkham=anyasya pilanat 
dinam vii piila- 


[“] nam chetti danich=chhréyi-nopilanam [}\*] Sva-dattdm paradsaitim vi yd 
haréti(ia) yasundharim sha- 

[“* ] uhti-varshsha(rsha)-gahasrini vishtayaith jdyaté krimih |)" Mahd-sa(si}ndhivigrahika- 
Pe) Sri-Rimapanyavallabhéna likhitam=idaim #isanath * * 
Translation, KirttivarmA, the favourite of the world, 

Hail! Victorious is the body, which was | (cc., m8 in No. XXEX.), 
that of a Boar, that was manifested of His son (was) Satyidéraya, the favourite 
Vishnu, (do. a9in No. XXIX, we Vat: of the world, the great king, the supreme king, 
VL. p. 87)! the supreme lord, (de., as in No. XXEX.). 

‘The son of the great king § r-i Pulikesé His dear son (was) Vikramaditya, tho 
Vallabha—whoso body was purified (4c., | supreme lord, the venerable one,—who acquired 
na in No, XXIX.)—(was) the great king Sri. (&e., aa in No. XXIX,). 

eine * This eter, 14, was carted inthe original, and wae 
is mot ype tee eset i 1 are | eee th tt 


Waser Warors Cala quite i to ded vcide ‘estiatns. fos eat of ope rf of ri, is rather doubtfal, being crowded 
tenis whether the shoond aytlsbie m ™ These seven marke of punctuation ary unnecessary. 
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His son, Vinay Aditya-Satyadraya, 
the favourite of the world, the great king, the 
supreme king, the supreme lord, the venernble 
one,—who, having at the command of his father 
(&e., as in No. XXTX.), (was) like Bharata, 
on account of his the refuge of kings, 
and by whom the Pallavas, the Ka]jam- 
bhras", the Kéralas, tho Hoihoayas, the 
Vilas, the Malavas, theoChélas, the Pin. 
dyas, and others, were brought into a similar 
state of servitude with the Aju vas", and the 
Gaigas, and others, who were hereditary 
(servants of him),—thus isswes his commands to 
all people :-— 

“Be it known to you! Six hundred and 
sixteen years of the Saks (era) having elapsed, 
in the fourteenth yearof (Qur) sugmenting 
and victorious reign, at (Owr) victorious camp 
which is located at the village of K araiij a- 
patra in the neighbourhood of (the city of) 
Haréshapura™, on the day of the full-moon 
of (the month) Karttika, at the request of 
the illustrious king of the A]uv as, the village 
of Kiru-Kagamisi", in the Edevolal’ 
division in the Veukytat district, is given 
by Us, with the right of enjoyment, and free 
from all opposing claims, to 1 4iin agarma, 
who is thoroughly well versed in the Vidas 
and the Véddagas, the son's son of Sri- 
farm A, who performed the §4 ma sacrifice, of 
the Vitsyu gitra, (and) the son of Mira- 
farmi. (Also there ia given) a (partly) culti- 
vated and (pert!y) uncultivated field on the weat 
of the village of Per-Gagdmisi." Andthe 
‘boundaries of that field (are) :—On the north- 
east, (the ?hamle! of) (FP) Pilivutn in the 
boundaries of the village of SirigSdua™; 
coming thence, (the willage of) Kar vasurigola; 
Seen of) Per butu; thence(the vil/age 
of) Alg ire’ ; thence (the village of) Algola; 
thence (fhe village of) Nittakala; thence, 
going to tho enst, (the village of) NG rilgire’’; 
thence (the village of) Kurupakere; thence, 
turning to the south, (the village of) Arak atta. 

© Or, perhaps, ‘Kalabbras’; see note 6. 


“' In L. Sof the Aibola inscription (Vol. 
samy revised version of it will boas bores fter, 


A}up-tndrih, ' the princes of the Gaigas and the Atupus.' 
The Alavas are probebly the sume a4 the 
menthoned again, mu ppp oad 
times, in L128 of No.2 of series of Kiidamba 

at Ji Jour Be. Brit au. Soc. Val ; Vol. FX. p. 278. 


Or, perhaps, 
ae i¢., ‘the smaller, or more modern, KSg iim isi’ 
** Or perbapa, ‘ Etovolal.’ 
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303 


| | ‘This (grant, o charter) should be preserved by 


futare kings, who are desirous of acquiring fame, 
whether they belong to Our lineage or to other 


| families, &c.! And it has been said by the holy 


Vyisa, the arranger of the Vedas :—Land 
has been enjoyed by many kings, from Sagar 
downwards; &c.! It iga very esay thing to 
bestow a grant oneself, do.! He is born as a 
worm in ordare for the duration of sixty thousand 
years, &o.! This chartor has beon written by 
Sri-Rimapunyavallabha, the Great 
Minister who is entrusted with pence and 


No, XLIX. 

This is m copper-plate grant of the Déva- 
giri-Yadava king Krishna, otherwise 
called, as bere, Kanhara or Kanhidra,™ 
and also Kandhara or Kandhira. 
Another form of the same name is Kannara; 
but I have not found it used in the case of this 
particular king. 

The plates were found at Chikka-Bigiwadi, 
in the Belgaam Tiluké of the Belgaum Dis- 
trict, They are three in number, each about 7}” 
broud by 10}" long; they have raised edges to 
protect the writing. The ring connecting them 
had not been cut when the grant came into 
my possession ; it is about 9" thick, and 39" in 
diameter, Tho seal, of which o facsimilo has 


| been given (No. 2) in the Plate at p. 252 above, 


is circular, about 2}" in diameter; it has, in high 
relief on a countersunk surfaoe, a figure of the 
god Hanuman, with the sun and moon. 
The language is Sanskrit. The characters are 
Nandiniigari. In this inscription the letter. ba 
is usually distinguished from ra,—by means: of 
a small circle inside the loop of the letter; buat 
the engraver has not always made this distine- 
tion, and in some instances, where he has, it 
has fniled to mppear in the facsimile, Thus, 
the facsimile rends prativi(rib)eitd, 1.2, and 
Vich-dgrajeh, 1. 13-14; whereas the original 
has distinetly pratihi(bia)bitd,and Bich-dgrajah, 
On the other hand, this mark, distinctive of the 
sien oS Canes Mah Wa ate Phe 


, place, i} great, 
much’, ods, “the basco, haart courage." 
“ a ‘the larger, ot older, Kigiosdai 
= aidearosne ‘Aigere! 
> Oe cermeee OR 
= The traction tortion of hi rk have 
ag aly ath pees Gio are at Jour. 
Bo, Hap ee ot XI, ey are now re. 
which has 


ite and explain 
eek 
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ba, is ivan clearly enough in the facsimile in, 
e.g., Bdgevddi, 1. 26, and brdhmanébhyas, 
1, 28. 

* The grant records that, in the Sanmya 
sanvettsara, when Saka 1171 (a.v. 1249-50) 
had expired, on Saturday the day of the fall- 


moon of Ashidha, the minister Malli- | 3 | 
vidi of the grant is probably the modern 


saitti, with the king’s permission, bestowed 
upon thirty-two Brihmans, attached to the 
shrine of the god Midhava, certain lands at 
Santheya-Bigaviadi, inthe Huvyvalli 
Twelve in the Kuhun di district; and that 
the grant was subsequently confirmed by Mal- 
lisaitti'’s son, the minister Chaundi- 
seitti. 





The Huvvalli spoken of bere must be 
Mughatkhan-Hubballi in the Belgaum Dis- 
trict, about five miles to the south-east of 
Dagiwidi. Sentheya is evidently intended for 
the Canarese sanfeya, ‘of the market’, a com- 
mon prefix to the names of villages in the 
Canarese country. The Santheya-Biga- 


Bigiwidi, or Hird-Bigiwidi—a market:town, 
and of much more im than Chikka- 
Bigiwidi, which is close to it, Saitti, at the 
end of the two ministers’ names, probably 
represents the Cannrese seffi, ‘a merchant’, and 
indicates the class to which they belonged by 
birth. 


* = 


First Plate. 


C*T i Chha | 
(*] patay$ namah | 
[*] pratibi(bith)biti | 


Piydd=idyah 
agad-iva dbriti 


Siviiys I 
es yah pitel_—_ya(ynd) -dathahted- 
dhatri harsh (rshid)=dviguna-pu- 


[*] shtata(tivn) || Asti: svasty-ayand riji  Sinband Yadu-varnéajal yasya kirtri(rtti)- 


[*] stri-bbovand pruthitd © Hari-Kirtti-vat 


| YO raja  Jnitngie-néma Sitnha- 


[*] m-ikhyith(khyin)=nripit-tatah ||(|) janit) Yadu-vainé-Aydhan(bdhao) paybdhivsiva 


[*] mh || Tasyn putrd mabhi-tdjih Sri-Kanhira iti Sratah | 
bhavamti sukhind 


["] firasd  dhrittd(tvi) 


chath)dra- 
yad-b nh (jit) 


nyipih || Jayati jagati rija a 


[°] rva-bhilpils-manli-prathita-parama-ratna-prillasat-pida-padmah | Ya- 
Vasudévé 


[*°] du-kula-chira-Ifld 
("] yah(rynh) —_pritimiin«Kanhar-akbyah 
("*] makuda(ta)-pratyupta-ratnais-chirath 
["] séshasya prithvipatéh [ 

[**] cheigrajal 


['*] khyata-kirtti(rttir)=bhovi fT 


éird=mitya-dhori sthité 
suhtatath © Malldkhyah  kila 


janinim nayana-kamala-st- 

| Tasy=linyah (nya)-kshitipAla-mauii- 
nirajach-charag-iravitnde-yugalal) 

id vijayaté Bt. 
Chikkadéya-tanayah pra- 


[‘*] ti érotah (|) y0 jidva(tva) prithiy.tiasya y0 rij6(jnb) dakshind bhé(bha)- 


[""] jah | _ Pradiith(a)sy(sty)=arlh(ri)n=yalh pragrihita-chipd daditi ch=’rthin-kripa- 
["*] ya dvijébhyal | Srii(éri)-Sémanith-Athghri-yag-dvanaty’ pravarddhi- 
[] t-étsha-vibhiti-ram(ra)myah ||  Chha {| Svasti ||  Eia-saptaty-nttara-éat-a- 


[*"] dhé(dhi)ka-sahasra-sathkhyéshn Sak-ivdd(bdé)ahv-atitéshu pravarttamin# Saurh(sau)mya- 


[*"] sativateard 
[*"] rv-AshAdha(dhi)-nakshatrd 
(**] sarba(rva)-rda(dé)é-idhikirt | ah | 
['] mé vasath(sajn | 


tnd-anuja(fia)ya 


tad-athta(tar)-gut-Ashidba-paurnnamisyith Sanaifchara-viré = Pai. 
Vaidbriti-yog8(ga) 


ittharh-bhita-path(pu)nya-kalé 
rijub (jfiab) 
Moallisaitti-nim-tmatyal(tyd) Mudugala-gra- 
sva-diy-irohchann-samayé §ri-Simaniitha- 


sa(sam)nidhan 
[Pry mahidhirmika-Viraniynka-vijiipanayé av-Adhikira-vishayd Kubonm: 
[M] di-ddse Huvvalli-dvadasa-gga(grii)m-ibhyathtaré Satitheya-Bigavadi-sathjin- 


["] ké griimé bhagavarn(vach)-Sri(chhri)-Midhava-déva-pura(rah earsbhyd dvi-tritnéat-sathkhyi- 


["] kébhyd nind-gitraébhyd 


brihmapébhyas-na(ta)d-grima-dakshiga-dign(g)-bhiigé- 


} Second plate; firat side. 
(**] shat pashina(shat-pishina)-mudritiia ‘bha(bhii)mim  dhira-pirba(rva)kam  datta- 
ti Ayniity = q . 
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wh ne ee ee ee SchMlidhavadératoya sthge 






[**] bhéga-rathgabhdg-Adi-sakala-pu(pd)j-arthazh Timit 
("*} kshétraz: dattarh. | Srt-Madhava-déva-sated brihmana-bhijan-dtha(rthaih) -fata-dve 
(*"] ya-kathba-parimitam kehétrazh dattamh [}*] Tad-itara(ram) ta rae 4. -dé- 


[**] Madhava-déva-satra-brihmaca-bhdjan-Athath(rtham) 
[**] bhu(bhd)mis=né(té)n-aiva datti [| Chha_ | 


[*’] m-fiminnyah(tyab) _pitri-krin(t)-nita(tad)-dharma- 
[**} gavan-Madhava-déva-déva-“pura(mb)sarébhyas=ta(té)bhyd 
[**] vra(bra)-éisana(nati) danga(ttva) pitar-dhdha(ddha)rmath su-dridhatarash 


(“] Téshita pa(pra)tigrihitri(tr!)nath(piah) gétra-gana-ndmini likyamté || 
(**] Atrdya-gtriya-Simavédi-Vishnubhatt- Opidhyiya-sute-Sarva- 

[**] jfia-Hariharabhatt-Oya(pa)dbyayasy=nika vrittib aika-gotri- 
[*] ya- ane oe ay suta-Dimédaya(ra)-Trivadih tasy=4(ai) 
[*"] vrittih Kanéika-gitriyn-Madanii(yi)ta-Pathake-sota-Rima- 
(*] diva Y4(pA)hakay-aik dri(vri)ttib Il i - Pa. 
[**] thake-suta-Kééaka(va)-Pathakah  j)* 








[") N thdilya-gotrasya 

[**] na-Pattavarddhanasy=irddha-vrittih i} 

[**) varddhana-suta-Ta(ni)gadéva-Pattavarddhanssy=irddha-vrittih - Harita-gd- 

(**] (tr Ptr) sat Didar atorrddhanarydeha rit Va. 

[*] ichihe: Maltrtvereps Kesftesh ure sees eae aaa 

[**] déva-Tha(u) pidhyiyasy-irddha-vrittib Mandn(d)galya-gbtre:Nirtyane- 
Second plate ; ti side. . 

(°"] Upidhyiys-suta-Rudr-U(6)pidhyAyasy=irddha-vrittih il Te 

[*] sya tri(bhra)ta Gorited- 0 pehtia heer see ee ae i Bhara- 

["*] dvaja-gitra-Kalidéva-Pattavarddhana-sota-Sridbara-Patta 

[°°] rddhanasy=irddha-vrittih —_—|/ _Gatas srw Mah Patan Ke 

[*] va(ma ? )déva- i 


Kramitasy=Arddha-vri Kiéyapa-gétra-Mamohyapa-Pattavarddhans. 
(**] suta-Vra(bra)hmadéyabhatt- jareea IEE 3 | Da(ha)rita-gotra-Govi(vith)da- 
[**] suta- Rayihé(dé) vabhatt- Opidhyayasy=arddha-vrittih il Hidya(?)- 
[**] pa-suta-Srira(ratmh)gasy=arddha-vrittib {| Kisyapa-gotra-Atyam(?) pa-suta- Madhova- 


(**] pa-Pattavaddha(rddha)nasy=irddha-vrittih || Bhiradvije-gites-Maha(bl)da(as)ve-suiec, 
[“*] va-Ya(gha)lisasy=irddba-rrittih | Rathttara-gbtra-Sdmaniths-sata- Va(ba)sarana-Ghali- 
Atra(tré)ya-gotrs-Gopila-éu(ou)ta- 


= sasy=Arddha-vrittih i 1 
“} vnttih | Vishnuvriddha-gdtra-Madhava-Pattavarddhana-suta-Malidéva-Pattavarddhanasy=i- 
[*] rddha-vrittih J vMia(ayetpa che liaetis Sorel eA 
(°) Ti(bha)radvAja-gétra-Nara(riya?)na-sutn-Jitaréda-Pattavarddhanssy-arddha-vrittih 


["*] dvija-gotra-Sridhara-éu(su)ta-HAévara-Ghalisasyohrddha-vrittih il v! 
[**) tra-Miyidéva-suta-Goyi(vith)da-Ghaistsasy=irddha-vrittih il Kiéyapa- gc 


* This letter, 
then inceried above the tan ne een ae ee 2 Fs mete oh wal a woe 
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["*) ditya-suta-Malidéva-Ghalisasy=irddha-vrittih il Vasishtha-gétra-Tikhira- 
['*) Ghalisesy-Arddhe-vrittih  [[*] Btkyape ate ahe:Coatinret are ci") 
(**] Kanéike-gotra-Viévanitha-Ghi(ghai)easy-arddha-vrittih Atra(tré)ya-ghtra-Malidé- 
**) va-Ghalisady(sy)=irddha-vrittih || T hirape eta. dasakiees Olea tae -vrittih — |j 
[77] Kan (kauth)dinya-gétra-Narasitnha-Ghaisuh I Kauéika-gétra Damédara-Ghalisah 
('*) || Visga($va)mitra-gitra-Malidéva-Ghalisah i Mika-gétra-Kiiyana-Ghali- 
[**] sab || Kasyapa-gotra-Ma(mA or na)rasi(sim)ha-Ghalisah || SA(4itn)di(di)lya-gotra-Nagadéva- 
[*°] Ghalisisah(sah for ssa) || Agastya-gitra-Kalidéda(va)-Ya(pa)ttavarddhanah || Atréys-gé- 
(**] tra-Vishgn-Pattavarddhanah ||  Bhiradvaja-gétra-Dsa-Malidéva-Ghalisah || Kae - 
(**] éyapA(pa)-gotra-Visudéve-Ghalisal {| Harita-gétra-Sridhara-Pattavaddha(rddha)nah  |(({|) 
[**] Kasyapa-gotra-Dévana-Ghalisal il 6 (ian) naka-gitra-Midhava-Ghalisah i") 
(“] Etdpa(whith) —praty-Okam-arddba-vrittih | BAkya(pah stern Cats end OBt, 


("*] pid-dna-vrittih j Itah param-anyéshi(shim) ya(pra)ty-tka(karh) pada-vyittih | 


Viéi(éva)mi- 

[**] tra-gotra-Rimadéva-Ghalisah \ Gotama-gitra-Malidéva-Ghalisah i 
Third plate. 

(*"] Bharadvija-gétra-Vé(vai)janitha-Ghalisah i Srivatea- 
(**] gétra-Rimadéva-Ghalisah i Bhiradvija-gbtea-Ka- 
["*] lidiisa-Ghaisal ll Kasyaya(pa)-gotrs-Gbyi(pé )la-Ghalisa- 
["] I Tasya bhriti © Kalité(dé)va-Ghalisah ll Kiléya[pa®}-g6- 
ict Seapine ll Bhiradvija-gétra-V oppadéva-Gha- 


(**] lisa Visvimitra-gdtra-Lakshmidhare-éu(su)ta-GipAla-Ghalisah I 
yeh Picoon'ghire Wecosbthasionsy l Kauthdinya-gotra-Niga-suta-Vishooh | 
[] Jimadagnys-vase™-gitra-Dévana-Ghalisah il Ké(ki)jéyapa-gitra-Udayabhatial jj 
("*) Kaudika-gbtra-Dévana-suta-Mamchyapa-Ghaliéah (sah) i Kiaéyapa-gétra-Ha- 
[**] tta(?)oa-Pattavadha(rddha)nah || © Bhiradvija-gdtra-Malidéva-suta-Kalidéva-Patiava- 
[*") rdbdha(rddha)nasy-aiké vrittih | (||) Nestea these a tyes eee semhesennter ete. 
["") sasy=ardbdha(rddha)-vrittih | Meany ea an 
["*] sy-aiki = vrittih = [||*]  Tasya sutafsya®] Sdmanithasy=aiki  vrittil) 
(] Itthan dva-tri(trim)ad=vrittay) vibhajya vri(bri)hmapSbhyd dattnh(ttah) n (]) Chha i 
sae 
(] v(r)qasésha-bhdpilai(laih) sva-datta-nirviddsharh 


fe") td Véda-Vyiséa-dktarh | Va(ba)hubhir-vasadha bhuked rijabhi(bhib) Ss Se aauaiens 
('"] yasya yasya yadi bbOA(blid)mis-tasya tasya tadi phalath | (j\) Sva-dattirn para- 


(**] dattim vi yd hardta vasuthdharim |  shashtith  varshasahasrini vi- 
(**] shthayim jayaté krid(krijmih || Ré(ri)mah | Sdminyé-yamh dharma-sdturenri- 
[?°*] -pa(pa)ndisn kala kild pAlaniyd bhavadbhih | sarvinob- 
nal tan=bhAvinah parthivémidrin=bhtiyd bhilyé yichatd RAmachath- 
(°*] drah ||, «-«“Diina-pAlannydr-mi(ma)dby$ —_diin&t(ch)=&r8(chhré)y0=nupilanath 
(2°) dinit-svargam=aviipndti pilanid=achyutam ya(pa)dath i 


[se] aoa ase Pn ate | tt) 
born in the moe of Yadu, whose fame wns 


int) Reverses clo Oe Biehl Reverence to | celebrated throughout the three worlds, like 
Sri-Ganidhipati! May he™, the first boar, | the fame of Hari. 
protect you, —reflected on whose tusk, the As the moon (was created) in the ocean, so, 
earth was upheld, and, through joy, attained, | in the ocean which is the family of Yad vu, 
as it were, twice aa great prosperity (as before)! | there was born from the king Sithhana 
There was the prosperous king Sitmhana, | the king who was named Jaitugi. 
* kot SS ——————— 
This mark of punctuation, again, is unnecessary a ee een aa pl 
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YADAVA GRANT OF KANHARADEVA. 





Decemuzs, 1878.) 





His son was that glorious one, who is re- 
nowned under the name of Sri-Kanh4ra, 
and whose commands kings bear upon their 
heads and thus become happy. Victorious in 
the world is the king called Kanhara; the 
waterlilies, which are his feet, shine brightly 
among the famous choice jewels in the diadems 
of all kings (as they bow down before him); he 
is the sun of the white waterlilies, which are 
the eyes of mankind ; he is fall of affection for 
Vasudéva™, who disported himself for so 
long a time in the family of Yad nu. 

Ever victorious is he, the hero, renowned in 
the world, who has the appellation of Malla, 
—the elder brother of Bicha, and the son of 
Chikkadéva,—who, filling the post of mi- 
nister of that eminent king, has.the waterlilies, 
which are his feet, always made radiant by the 
jewels inlaid in the diadems of other kings; 
and who is the right arm of the victorious lord 
of the earth, the king, who was his” glorious 
son and was renowned under the name of Sri- 
Kanhdra. Armed with the bow, he clins- 
tises his enemies; through charity, he gives 
wealth to the twice-born ; and he is pleasing 


nourished to the feet of 
(the god) Sri-Sémanitha. 
One thousand one hundred and 


in the Saumya sarhvatsara, on Saturday the 
day of the full-moon of (the month) Ashidha 
of that (year), under the Piry-Ashadha 
nakshatra and the Vaidhriti yéga,—at this 
sacred time, while residing at the village of 
Mudugala, hbe—the minister called Mal- 
lisaitti, who was entrusted with authority 
over all the dominions of the king,—with his 
permission, and at the request of the most pious 
Virandyaka, at the time of worshipping 
his own deity, in the presence of (the god) 8 ri- 
S6manitha, gave, with libations of water, at 
the village called Santheya-BagavAdi in 
the Hu vv alli Twelve-villages in the country 
of Kuhundi, which was a district subject to 
his own authority, some land, marked out by 
six stones and situated in the southern part of 
that same village, to thirty-two Brihmans of 
many gitras, together with the god, the holy 
Sri Madhava. A field of the measure of one 
Lhd 


Krishna. 
** Sc., Sunbapa’s. The constraction is very bad. 


SANSERIT AND OLD CANARESE INSCRIPTIONS. 


thousand Lambas was allotted for the sigabhéga, 
the and all the other rites of the 
god, the holy Srt-Madhavya. _A fieldof the 
measure of two hundred kambas was allotted for 
the purpose of feeding Brihmays in the chari- 
table dining-hall of the god Sri-Madhava. 
And another field was given to those Brahmans 
who dwelt at (the town of) Brahmapurt, 
which belonged to the god Sri-Madhara. 
And a rice-field of the measure of two hundred 
kambas, situated in the eastern part of that 
of that same charitable dining-hall. And, for 
the purposes of that same charitable dining-hall, 
there was given a ficld of the measure of one 
hundred kambas on the south-western side (of 
the land) of Vindiyaka, Thus there was 
given by him land of the measure of five hun- 
dred kambas for the purpose of feeding Brih- 
mans in the charitable dining-hall of the god 
SriMadhava. 

And after that, his son, the minister C ha u n- 
disaitti, for the purpose of the 





to the god, the holy Madhava, and to those 
Brihmags, and thus made permanent the re- 
ligious act of his father. 

The gitras and the virtues and the names 
of those recipients of the gifts are now written. | 
(From here,—line 45,—to line 99, the insorip- 
tion records the names, ¥c., of the grantees, and 
the share allotted to each. It is unnecessary to 
translate this portion in detail, In line 100 
the inscription continues :)— 

Thus thirty-two allotments: were, portioned 
out and given to the 

Tt has been said by the saintly Veda- 
Vy Asa, that this(granf) should be preserved by 
all future kings, precisely as if it were a grant 
made by themselves, (in the words) :-—*The 
earth has been enjoyed by many kings, com- 
mencing with Sagara; he, who for the time 
being possesses land, enjoys the benefit of it’! 
He is born for the duration of sixty thousand 
years as a worm in ordure, who confiscates 
land that has been given, whether by him- 
self or by another! (Therefore has) Rima 
(said) :—** This general bridge of piety of kings - 
peepee ade, vee: fi 2920 


The shares, however, if added amount to thirty. 
Pa Tren en bk on > 
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another) is the better; by giving a grant o man 
attnins paradise, but by continuing (the grant of 
another) a man attains an imperishable state ! 


does Raimachandra make his earnest 
request to all fature princes.” In (discriminat- 


ing belween) giving a grant and continuing (the 


grant of another), continuing (fhe grant of |. (May there be) the most suspicious p1 sty! 





MISCELLANEA, 


SEALS FROM COPPER-PLATE GRANTS. 








THE IGNORANT MAN'S PRAISE AND BLAME WORTHLESS. 


(See Pilates, pp. 120, 252-3.) : 
Besides the seale from the copper-plate grante | What ee 
of VinayAditya (alluded to above, p. 301) and of Wi boots es 
Kanharadéva (p. 303), we have given on the same Wor eetea to tow 
plate (at p. 252) three others from the collection Sn ike Ae ATE oe 
of Sir Walter Elliot : viz—No, 1, the seal of tho Mat forest = 
eopper-plate grant of Vikramiditya I. dated Baka Duuowert Eviocurs 








£32, which grant bas already been given (at p. 217); 
No, 3' is from an Eastern Chalukya grant of 
Rajarija dated Saka $44; and No. 4' from another 


Mahdbhdrata, xii. 4421. 
The men who praise you, bland and bright, 


Vengi grant of Kulittutga-Chédadéva IL. dated Before you,—rail behind your back, 
Soka 1056. These last two grants will be given Are dogs that dread a front attack, 
in volume VIII. of the Indian Antiquary, with But slink behind, your heels to bite. 
fall-size facsimile plates. Eun 

An impression of a seal of Ammarfja IT. of the i, OF TENNER SRTOCAEA: 
Eastern Chalukya dynasty is given on the plate Mahdbhdrata, xii. 4225. 
facing p. 120, A transcription and translation Tho injured man who weakly longs 
of the! plabee-'to, which if belongs will be’ given To.pay base slanderers back their wrongs 
early in next volume.—Ep, Is like the ass which loves to lia 


KABIR-PANTHIS AND SAT-NAMts. THE EYYECT WHICH SOCIETY FRODUCES O% THE FOOLIGN 
(Addition to the paper, ante, pp. 287-230.) | AND THE WISE RESPECTIVELY. 
Much hos yet to be learnt about the Ka bfr- Mahdbhdrata, i. 3077, 
panthtfs and the teaching of Kabir, the great 
leader of Indian reform in the fifteonth and six- piehapedk ged 2 i he hone 
teenth centuries. His sayings and precepts are vanthchatie Bay, 
innumerable, and many of thom have still to be Whate'er is worst drinks in with greed, 
translated. As pigs on garbage love to feed. 
The Sat-ndmfs, too, aro aninteresting sect, Po oe ee 
and little has been written { Precious choose, @ despise ; 
bre aA icak ah agate Just eo do swans, with innate tact, 


or their leaders. Is there not more than one 

branch of this sect to be found in different parts 

of India? And if so, how do they differ ? 
Mowren Wittame. 





Ervects oF associaTine Wir mm Wisk AND Tux 
Footman, 


Ozford, November 8th, 1878. Mahabharata, ii. 25, 
a To herd with fools delusion breeds, 
METRICAL VERSIONS FROM THE 
po ido pe rh To arror, vice, and misery lends ; 
BY J. MUIR, D.O.L., LL.D., Pub. Onivittas’s Adetaen ae bias 
(Continued from p. 292.) Let mon who dvi cales of mind, 
HRokEN FaIEsDsHIrs SEVER THOROUGHLY CEMENTED. The old, the sago, the righteous find; 
Muhdbhdrata, xii, 4167, From such the way of duty learn; 
Things well compact are hard to crack, Thus aided, truth and right discern, 


And broken things are hard to mend; 
So shattered friendships, patched up, lack 
The love that marked the former friend. 





Such men's example, influence, looks, 
Teach better fir than many books. 
(To be continual. 


i “The first two seals on the second page of the plate have been wrongly cumbered as | and 2, instead of 8 and 4. 
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ERRATA IN VOL. VII. 


p. léa, Il. 14 and 40, and p, 156, 1. 12, for Chi- 
lukya read Chalukya. 

p 154, L 35, for ‘Vyoyadity a’ read *Vija- 
yiditya.’ 

p- 16, tranacr. 1. 30, for chintamanir read chin- 
tdmanir 


p. 16, tranzer. |. 36, for uru read urn- 
on os L. 40, for sarvvio=d= read sary- 
vinzi., 

p. 17, transor, 1.54, for Alapdruh read Alaparuh. 

p. 176, note 12, for this volume read Vol. VI. 

p- 186, 1. 35, for Rishtrakttaas read bead- 


men of countries, 


P 10a, note 24, for ante, p. 24, read Vol. VIL, 


p. 24 
p- 98a, L. 14, after require insert . 
» 1. 90, for Sonpat read 5S onpat. 
» 1.33, for Earangi read Edranji. 
» 153, for Mulasamgho read Mdlao- 
sath gh u, 
p. 288, 1. 2, dele comma after Bhattirkas. 
» 1. 3, dele comma after pandits. 
»  1L 23, for Jos read Jodie, 
» 132, for Vispanthia and Therdpanthis 
read Vispanthisand Theripanthtia. 
p. 28), 1.44, for Chandrarprajnapli read Chan- 
drarprajiapti. 
p. 28h, 1. 45, for prajnapti read prajiapli. 
» 1. 49, for nagora read nasdra, 
p. 29a, IL 30, 37, for Grammar read Grammar. 
» 1. 59, for there [at Ajmir] read at Ajmir. 
p. 205, 1. 2, for Governor General read for the 
Governor General. 


p. 33d, Il. 24 and 26, for Nigamandala read Ni- 


p. #4, transer. |. 0, dele || after suchyuktd. 

» » Dote 5, delo before Jihvamiliya, and in 
the last line for li read i. 
Ma a46, 1. 38, for Siddhakédara read Siddhake- 

ra. 

p. 35, note 14, for p. 240 read p. 25a. 

p. 36, transer. L. 14, for samynkté read sathyuktd. 

oom te L 16, for para-(da)}ttam/ttilm) read 
para-dattam(ttim) 

p. 46, 1. 19, for nup&ilanalth) read nfpalanarh. 

p- 37, transor. |. 14, for go-bhd read gé-bha-. 

» » om IL 21, for dvitiyé read dvitiyd, 

p. 38, transer. |. 26, for samyuktd read sath- 





p- 91h, L. 17,,for Gaksha read Yaksha, 

p. 102b, L 38, for ombhattoney avarahau read 
ombhatianeya varsham. 

p. 105, transer. 1. 49, for pabahimnall( teh) read 


| paschimata(tah). 


p. 105, transor, 1. 26, for Akharh{da"Jla read 
Akhath{ da" Jia. 
p- 106, transer. 1, 59, for Parvyatah read Piry- 


p- 109, L. 35, and 1008, L. 6, for the ( field called) 
Dédagrdmukiteakahétra read the field of 
the head-men of the country and the villages. 

p. 110a, 1. 5, for and the country and the villages 
read and the head-men of thé country and the 


p. 110, L 14, for Jyéshthaliaga read 
Jyéshthalinga. 
p. L124, 1. 36, for yours" having expired read 
years having expired.” 
p- 1306, 1. 23, for fired read filled. 
re L. 34, for bullets read balls. 
»  L4l,for ballet read ball. 
» 1, 42, after from a bow add with unerr- 


ing ai 
p. 1565, L & for Agitidatrn read Ajitadatra. 
p- 16la, L 9, for Nérir read Neriir, 
p- 163, transor. 1. 19, jor hi(hithjsyA read 
hi(hirh jsyit. 
p. 162, note 5, for Prithu read Prithn. 


p. 163a, L @, and 1634, 11. 6 and 16, for Niet 


wai ectel 
p. 164, tranacr, }. 12, for Inkahmith read lakah- 


| mim, and cancel the word 


p. 18d, note 2, after Malabar add asserts that 
it is so. 


p: 183), 1. 34, for Fae read ape, 


p. 188, trunser. L 38, for mayyard-dharhdah 


read muyyarddharhdah. 
p- 1 Noes 
Lao 68, for Vinayikasya read 


Chibundothibéya 
p. 191, transecr. 1. 9, for valma)biirijnsy- read 
vo(ma)hirijasya. "es 
p- 192, transer. 1. 13, for Gdhivasatah - read 


yakasys. , | 
p. 1908, 1. 39, forChSbumdothibéya read 


~ pee 
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p. 210a, 1.23, for the date assigned to Puli 


kat L. read the genuineness of this grant. 

p- 211, tranger. 1. 17, for nfim&= read nim=-, 

p- 212, transer. 1, 33, for ¢ndriichip- read éndra- 
chfip-. 

p. 212, transer. i. 38, for satair read éntnir, 

p2is, is l. 51, for punah= read punahj=. 

» oo» » 1 60, for chham f-jhita read 
chham{-jhita, and for tasmi- read tasmiit. 

P. 213, transer, 1. 66, for etma read etma(mda). 
1. 71, for sted read stmi-, 

rat » TL, 72-3 for sma read stma{mi). 
p- 214, transor. |. 92, for achhirfirhdu read achi- 


ee nt 


p. 2154, 1. 42, for fun read face. 
p- 2156, ll. 27-8, for Kanaképal&reodKana- 
képala, 


p. 2184, 1.16, for Kisuvolal reed Kisuyo- 
jal 


pP- 2180, 1. 18, for Basari-sorhgha read 


Basuri-samgha. 
Pp. 219, transer. 1 17, or viedla read viddla, 


p. 290, transcr. 1. 18, for [kithohi®] read Kkdth- 


| cht*] 


p. 220, transer. 1. 26, for (rmma(nah read 
(rmma)noh, 
Pp. 220, Il, 33, 34, for The E is the Latin ©, 


| read The E (or rather the #) is the Latin /E. 


p. 244, text, 1.2, for isthhdsan- read sithhisan-, 
Pp. 248, transer. |. I, and p. 249, note 20, for Vija- 
p. 248, transor, |. 10, for chiita read chiite, 
ci cd L 13, dela = hetiosen aviminé 
and arddhna. ; 


p- 249, transer. |. 31, for tirvva read Parvva. 
p. 261a, transer. |, 4, foro” embank- read an™ 
embank-. 
p- 2616, note M4, for see below read seo above, 
p. 257, &e. 
p- 2684, 1. 7, after (for 1864-5) add p, 416. 
» IU. 8 and 37, for Khajuraho read 
Khajurtho. 
p. 2682, L 11, for Chandel read Chandel 
» 1 37, after states add that. 





Erratum in Vol, VT. 
p- 315a, |, 19, for second read sacred. 
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